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iNTRQPUCTOllY RfiMAllKS 


ON THE 

IDtntroo iaeltsion* 


THE whole system of Hindoo theology is founded upon the doctrine that the Divine Spirit, 
as the soul of the universe, becomes, in all animate beings, united to matter; that spirit is in- 
* suiated or individuated by particular portions of matter, which it is continually qi^itting, and 
joining itself to new portions of matter ;* that the human soul is, in other words, God him¬ 
self; tbht the knowledge of this, letKling men to seek complete deliverance from the degrading 
and polluting influence of material objects, is the only means of being reunited to the divine 
nature; that thisaUiisfi{Mtce from matter may be obtained in the present state by separation 
from human intercourse, tl^^ractise of bodily austerities, and ehtire abstraction of mind; 
and tha^f not obtained in one birth, is to be sought through every future trausmigration 
till'obtained. 

* There are ttro opinions amon; the Hindoos on this subject, some philosophers maintainin/;, that it is one 
anul which is united to sentient cieatures, while others support a contrary opinion, and affirm, that human souls 
must be emanations from the Great Spirit, otherwise, when one prnson obtained absorption into the divine na¬ 
ture, all wonld obtain it at the same moment. The vhdaniS philosophers teach,' that God exists in millions of 
forms, from the a*nt to Bi Sinha, the grand-father of the gods, as one moon is seen at once in twenty different pans 
of water.' 

The agreement belwivt lhes| opinions and those of the (Jreek philosophers is very remarkable: ‘ Alroo,l ail 
ancient philosophers agreed In admitting two principles in nniuri*, one active and the other passive, but tliey dif¬ 
fered in the manner in which theyMneeived these principle', to subsist. Some held God and Matter to be two 
principles, which are clerllrfHad^ostTh, not only diO>rin<!; in tlieir essence, but having no common principle by 
which they can be united. This was the doctrine (aoglit by Anaxagoras, and after him by Plato, and the whole Old 
Academy, Thissystem, for the sake of perspicuity, we will c,ill the Oiialistic system. Others were convinced, 
4bat nature consists of these two principles; but finding themselves perplexed by the difficulty with which they 
saw the Dualistlc system to be encumbered, tint of snpp i.mg (wo independent and opposite principtrs, they 
supposed both these to be comprehended in one universe, nnd conceived them to be united by a necessary and 
essential bond. To effeetthis, two different hypotheses were proposed : some thought God to have been eternal¬ 
ly united (ontaiterln one whole, w hiclothey eallhd Chaos, wlieuce it w as sent forth, and at a certain time bronght 
into form, by (be energy of the divine inhabiting mind. This was the System of Emanation, commonly era- 
Ihrafcd hj the aaciesat barbaric pbilowphen, and afterwards admitted into the early theogonies of (be Gredn. 
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INTRODCCTORT IIGHAIIRS 


This dclrine Is taught in many parts of the Hindoo writings, especially in the Dhrshiinhs; 
which works, thou;::h almost wliolly speculative, make knewn a method of abstraction, to as- 

t 

sist ascetics in obtaining deliverance from mortal bi/th. 

Udwuvanundu, a sfniyasee, and the compiler of" the Essence ofthe V4dantVi>iiy8,‘Biiimliit 
and life are one: that nhieh pervading all the members of the body, gives to them life and mo¬ 
tion, is called jeevii, life: thatwhich pervading the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, 
IS Brumhh; therefore these two are one. Every kind of matter is without life; that which 
IS created cannot possess life: t hereforc all life is the creator, or Uiaiuha; God is the soul ofthe 
world. This is the suhstain e of the Vcdaiilh pliilosophy.’ 

Not only is Go<l thus declariHl to be the soul of the world, but the writer of the above vyork 
affirms, that the world itself is God—God expanding himself in an infinite variety of forms: 
‘ All things past, present, and to come; all that is in the earth, sky, Ac. of every class and de¬ 
scription, all this is Iliumhn, wlio is the cause of all things, aiid^tlief'^^rgs Tvlemselves.’ Yet 
lliib writer, in another part of this work, seems to affirm, that the ifaiverse is the u'orfe of God: 
‘ The principle of life is Brumhii; that which is animated is the work of Briimhu,* whv' directs 
every thing, as the charioteer directs tlicchariot. Brumhii is everlasting and unchangeable; 
the world, vshith is his work, is changeable.' 


This work n\'rcsents Biiiinhii, in his state of repose, as destitute of ideas or intelligence, and 
entirely separated from all intelligences. It describes this repose by comparing it to what- 

OllieniallrmpU'd foexplain tlic siilijeri mnre jiliilusnpiiicitl]^, :iiul, (u avoid (he alisiirdilv nliicii (liey conceived 
to attend t)olli ilie former systems, asserted, limt God, the ralioiiul and eflicienl''pri)icij)le, is as intimately con¬ 
nected willi the universe, as the human mind with the Ixiily, and is a forming potver, so originally and necessa¬ 
rily i.'iherent in matter, that it is to be conceived as a natural part of the ' l'l■■’o^. This system seems not 

only to have been received by the Ionic philosophers, Thales and Atiaxiniandcr'.'hut by the i’ythaj^oreans, 
the folloners of Iteraclilns, and others. Zeno, dctcrminiii j; to innovate upon the doctrine of the Academy, 
ami neither chusing to adopt the Oualistie, nor the Kmatialive System, embraced the third hypothesis, which 
though not originally his own, we shall dislingiiish by the name of the Stoical Sjstem. Unwilling to admit, on 
the one hand, two opposite principles, both primary and independent, and both absolute and iiiliuite, or on the 
other, to suppose mallei, whii h is in its nature diametrically opposite to that of God, yie active efficient c.ausr, 
to have been derived by emanation from liim ; yet Cndiiig himself wliolly unable lo derive these Iwo principles 
l iMin any common sonrc', he confounded their essence, and mainUiined that they were so essentially united, that 
their ualurc was one and the same.’ Enjul'i, page. S:iU. 

* Of, as some writen explain it, exists as an elTect, us heat is an effect of fire. 
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ever may communicate the idea of undisturbed tranquillity; to the bosom of (he unruffled 
ocean; or to the rest enjoyed in a deep sleep, in which there is an entire cessation even of 
the faculties of the mind. 

The Vedanlii writers add, that at certain revolutions of time, ‘Briimhii, awaking from this 
repose, unites to himself his own Acrgy,.and creates the universe;* that as soon as souls are 
united to matter, they become impressed, according to their destiny, with more or less of three 
qualities,t as 1st, with that which gives rise to excellence of character; 2dly, with that which 
excites to anger, restlessness, wordly desire, &c. and 3dly, that which leads to inactivity, ig-* 
norance, and such like errors. The character is formed, and the future destiny regulated, by 
the preponderance of any one of these qualities. Krisliml is represented in the Shree Bhagh- 
vnt-Geelu as teaching IJrjoonii, that, ‘the man who is born with divine destiny is endued with 
certain qualities, [here folloxv a number of excellent qualities;] that those who come into 
life under the influence of the evil destiny, are distinguished by hypocrisy, pride, presump¬ 
tion, harshness ctfH’f and ignorance; that divine destiny is for eternal absorption into 
the divine nature; .and tballflie evil destiny coutiiieth the soul to mortal birth.’I 

The soul then, by these w'riters, is considered as separated from the source of happiness 
when it takes mortal birth, and as remaining a miserable wanderer in various births and 
states, till it regain its place in the divine essence. A devotee, sighing for absorption, is de¬ 
scribed as ulleriiig his feelings in words to this purport, ‘ When shall I be delivered bom this 
world, and obtain God !’ 

In consonance with tliesf ideas, a system of devotion has been formed, to enable men to eman¬ 
cipate themselves from the influence of material ob.jecis, and thus to prepare Ihcni for absorp- 
tion. In the first plac^^'i/^^ce is to acquire the right knowledge of Brniuhir, namely, that 

* ‘ When Brilmh5 nilhdraws his energy, the dost ruction of llic world sucreeds; wJicn he employsit, creation 
springs to birth.’ The f'cdantu-saril, 

k The possession of more or less of any one of there tioalities is on ing to the balance of merit or demerit in 
the preceding birth. Many Hindoo philosophers, however,have no idea of accouniahility as the cause of reward 
or sutfering: tliey suppose tlnit all actions, good and bad, produce certain natural effects, whieb ripen in a future 
irtli, as |>overly, disease, nod nickcdlicss, or riches, health, and works of merit. 

See Wilkins’s translation of this work, 

A a 
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Ood and matter are the same; that^ Brnmlift is the soul of the world. ' That error'* which 
excites earthly desires, and impels to worldly exertions^ is deslroycd,’ says the writer of the 
work already quoted, ^ by the know ledge of Brumlwi.' I'he person possessed of these ideas of 
God is called ‘the wise gnantt, and he who is destituted tliis knowledge is 

considered as in a state of pitiable ignorance, like an insect iiicrustcd wiWmatter. 

Further, to enable him to subdue his passions, and renounce all natural desires, he is direct¬ 
ed to retire from the world ; to counteract all his natural propensities, and to confine him¬ 
self to intense meditation on Briimhu, till he has thoroughly established in his mind this prin¬ 
ciple, that, ‘ seeing every tiling proceeded from Biamhn, and that, at the end of the four joogiis, 
when the universe shall be dissolved, every thing will be absorbed into him again, therefore 
Briimhu is every thing.’ 

The Vetlantfl-sarii says, ‘ There are four ways by which the knowledge of Briimhu is perfect¬ 
ed : 1st, By that reflection, in which the person decides upon wlia|> i. iii n <i w .y^;;eable and what is 
unchangeable in the world;—2dly, By cultivating a distaste of itfl sensual pleasure|, and even 
of the happiness enjoyed by the gods; 3dly, By the following qualities, an unruflled iiiiid, the 
subjugation of the passions, unrepinting generosity, contempt of the world, the rejection of 
whatever ohdructs (he acquisition of the knowledge of Brhmhii, and -Ithly, By unwavering l.iilli 
in the shastriis, added to the desire of absorption.’ 

Krisiinu, in his conversation with IJijooiiM, makes the perfection of religion to consist iii 
subduing the passions, in perfect abstraction from all olijects of the senses, and in fixing the 
whole mind on Brnnihu: I extract a few paragraphs from Wilkins: ‘A man is said to be con¬ 
firmed in wisdom, when he forsaketh every desire which enlerefh intoliis heart, and of himself 
is happy, and contented in himself. Ills mind is undisturbed in ae^tt'crsity, he is happy and 
contented in prosperity, and he is a stranger to anxiety, fear, and anger. Such awdse man is 
called a sage. The w isdom of that man is established, who, in all things, is without afFecti- 
\)n, and having received goodorevil, mitlicrrejoiceth at the one, nor is east down by the other. 
His wisdom is confirmed, when, like the tortoise, he can draw in all his members, and restrain 
them from their w onlcd purpose.’ ‘ The wise neither gi ievte for the <lcad, nor for the living.' 

* Error here refers io ihe false idea, llint a man's self and gjilrU nre diflerent, ns that I is any thing dif¬ 
ferent from spi rit. This idea of ihe separate existence of I, tcads to the idea of mine, and tbni (<» every worldlji 
desire. 
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‘The wise man, to whom pain and pleasure are the same, 1% formed for immortality/ ‘ Hie 
heart, which followeth the dictates <4 the moving pasisions, cafrieth away the reason, as the 
storm the bark in the raging ocean/ * totin whose passions enter hw heai t as waters run 

into the answelliiu^j||icid ocean, obtaineth happipess/* ‘ Ev€n dl the hour of dealli, should 
he attain it, he shs^iilix with the incorporeal nature of Brhmhh/ ‘The man who may be 

eelfdcligbted and self-satisfied, and w ho may he happy in his own soul, hath no interest either 
in that which is dune, or that w hich is not done/ ‘ The learned behold Brhmhti alike in the 
reverend bramhhn perfected in knowledge, in the ox, and in the elephant; in the dog, and in 
him who eateth of the flesh of dogs/ • I’hose whose minds are fixed on this equality, gain 
eternity even in this world. They put their trust in Briimlirt, the eternal, because he is every 
where alike free from fault/ ‘ The eujoyinciits which proceed from the feelings, are as the 
wombs of future pain/ * To the yogee, gold, iron, and stones, are the same.’ ‘ The yogee 
constantly cxerciseth the sjnrit in private. lie is recluse, of a subdued mind and'spirit; 
free from hope, and free from perception. He planteth his own seat firmly on a spot that 
is undefiled, neitlier tCif.^i'/lMior loo low, and sittetli ujioii the sacred grass which is call¬ 
ed koosWij covered with a ^kin and a cloth. There he, w hose business is the restraining of 
his passfions, should sit, witli Ins mind fixed on one cd>jfct alone, in the exercise of his de¬ 
votion for the purification of his soul, keeping liis head, neck, and body steady without 
motion, his eyes fixed on the point ot his nose, looking at no other place around.’ ‘ The 
man whose mind is endued with this devotion, and looketh on all things alike, bcholdeth the 
supreme soul in all things, and all tilings in the supreme soul.’ ‘ He who having closed up 
all the doors of his faculties, locked up his mind in his own breafft, and fixed his spirit in his 
head, standing firm in the exercise of devotion, repeating in silence, Ora! the mystic sign of 
Briimhii, shall, on liis quitting this mortal frame, calling upon me, without doubt, go the jour¬ 
ney of supreme happnjgjs my servant is dear unto me who is unexpecling, just, and 

pure, impartial, free frcifii distraction of mind, and who hath forsaken every enlerprize. He is 
worthy of my love, who neither requiretli, iior iliuleth fiudt, who neither lameiitctli, nor co- 
vctelb, and being niy servant, hath forsaken both good and evil fortune; who is tlie same in 
friendship and in Iiaf red, in honour and in dishonour, in cold and in heat, in pain and in plea¬ 
sure ; who is unsolicitous aboiik the events of things; to whom praise and blame are as one; 
who is of little spirit, and pleased with whatever cometh to pass; who owiielli no particular 

* This is s^i'ange diwlrioe in the month of Krishnii, who spent his youth in licentious amours, and afterwards 
cohabited with lladha, the wifeofAyanii-gbosbh, while he retained 1600 mistresses. 
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home, and who is of a steady mind.’ * Wisdom is exemption from attachments and atfection 
for children, wife, and home ; a constant evenness of tepiper upon the arrival, of every event 
whether longed for ot not; a constant and invariable worship paid to me alone; worshipping 
in a private place, and a d«;l:he to the society of man'.’ 

A most singular ceremony, called yogii, is said to have 'been formerly practised by ascetics 
to prepare them for absorption. I give an account of this ceremony from the first part 
of the Patunjhlit Dttrshiinh, and the Gorhhshh-sdnghita; 

The yogee must in the first place, by medicines (here described) reduce the appetites of the 
body, and increase its strength; faeiniist then learn the proper posture for the ceremony: this 
posture may be various, but a particular one is here enjoined: the yogee is to put his legs across 
in a sitting posture, and to hold his feet with Ids hands crossed behind him. The next 

act of austerity is that of learning to inhale and discharge his breath, in doing which he is to 
take a piece ot cloth fifteen cubits long and four fingers in brea^J>^*5SSH swallow it repeatedly, 
drawing it up and taking it dow n his throat, drinking water at iiftervals. He mnstrrxt choose 
a seat 01! some sacred spot, at the bottom of a vniti tree, at some place frequented by pilgrims, 
near an image of an uncreated lingii, or in any place pecuiiarfy pleasant to a yogee; but it 
must be a secret one. That on which be must sit may be either kooshii grass, or the skin 
of a tyger or a deer, or a blanket; he must not sit on wood, nor on the earth, nor on cloth; 
his back, neck and head must be exactly erect, and he must remain motionless, keeping his 
eyes fixed on his nose. Th(;,act of yogn consists of several parts: the devotee must first W'ith 
his thumbs and fingers prevent the air from issuing through bis eyes, ears, nostrils and mouth, 
and with his feet bind up the two other avenues of respiration. T^liis he is to practise by de- 
grees till he is able to exist without inspiration and respiration,^ He who is thus far perfected 
will he able to subdue his passions, and to disrelish all the pleasures dC the senses. Should 
the mind, at any time, be again entangled in worldly attachments, the devotee must study the 
essential vi.tue of things, as, that the world is a dream; that God is the all in all, and thus bring 
back the mind to abstraction. He is next to meditate on his guardian deity according to the 
rules of the shastru. After thus annihilating, as it were, the body and the w'ork), he is then to 
fix in his mind that be and Bruniha are one. and so to settle Ih^s point as never to lose sight of 
it, nor reliirn to earthly attachments. From this state of mind arises complete pleisure; h« 
becomes dead to food and to every other bodily want. 
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The yog® who ha* attained this state of perfection becogies emancipated in the following 
manner: while he sits confining the air within his body, and closing his eyes, by the power of 
wisdom all his members become dead fo action; he unites the energy wUch is lodged in the 
body to the soul, an^imy both ascend l7y means of the veins and arteries to the skull, from 
which the soul escsHPiy the basilar suture, and, the body being thus shaken off, he is reunit¬ 
ed to the supreme soul.* 

I'he. Ve laotu sarii also pronounces in favour of an opiuion the philosopher Shiinkurb, that 
the practice of ceremonies is to be renounced by the person seeking absorption, in whom all 
desires respecting himself are to be annihilated. 

From the preceding sketcli, the reader will be able to form some idea of this system of Iliii- 
doo theology, wliich is doubtless very Uncient. No j ogees, however, now exist, who perform these 
bodily austerities to the extent laid down in the shastrus. A number of mendicants may be 
seen, who profesj to “ima^-'bstraction of mind, and contempt of the world; but they are in ge- 
ueral the greatest sensualists viTlie country. 

Amongst the learned, a few are to be found, wlio consider the attainment of divine w'isdom, 
as the only means of securing future beatitude: these persons either renounce all worldly con¬ 
nections and become pilgrims, or they remain in a secular state, and ground their expectations 
(if they have any) of future happiness, on their speculative opinions being less gross than those 
of the vulgar. As an apology for not practising severe austerities* and for continuing in a se¬ 
cular state, they quote a sentence of Juniiku, ‘ A man does not become a hermit by residing in 
a forest; but he is a hermit, tv ho, even in his own house, subdues his passions.’ Some of these 
persons despise the popular superstition. 

The absurdity and impiety of the opinions upon which the practices of these yogees are found¬ 
ed, need not be exposed: the doctrine which destroys all accountability to the Creator, and re¬ 
moves all that is criminal in iinmoralily, must be condemned by every good man; and the ab¬ 
surdity of rejecting those rational enjoyments which at once prove the beneficence of the Crea¬ 
tor, and contribute to the refinenfent of our nature, is so fiagraiit, that the slightest uotice of 

• For further remarks on absorption, nod on those mendicants who practice attslcrilics leading to it, the reader 
is referred to pages 361,376, '377, and 878. 
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if may surely be considered as mere than necessary to the discharge o! our duty to Ihc inte¬ 
rests of Christian morals. 

The author may however relSiark, that hf has had many opporfunitiaiiiE witnessing the per¬ 
nicious effects of tlic belief, that it is God in man who is the author ofWry volition, and that 
evil and good actions are botli to be referred to him. *A Hindoo, pelrerted by these ideas, 
does not perceive the evil of ascribing every villainous action to God; though when the dread¬ 
ful and unavoidable result of th^ d octriue has been pointed out, many revolt from the conclu¬ 
sion. Under the influence of this doctrine, that the human soul is God, the crimes of a male¬ 
factor lose their turpitude, and he is bewailed ns a person who has acted under unfortunate influ¬ 
ence, or as one born with evil desfin}'. It is also easy to perceive, that where such a belief 
prevails, all efforts to fly from evil, and to attain moral perleclion, are out of the question : ‘ G od 
does every thing;' ‘ My evil destiny follows me every where, as a sliadow the body,’ is the me¬ 
thod by which the Hindoo accounts for all his evil propensities and unjust actions. 

Another class of Hindoos place a greater reliance on devot*on than on divine knowledge. 
They derive their opinions from difi’erent parts of the Hindoo writings, and i’roni favc^rite books 
of their own, as the Madhyu-bhasliyu, Bhuktce-rusaniritit sindhoo, iS;c. One of the sentiments 
of this sect is thus given in the Slnee-Bhugftvniii: ‘ He who, renouncing the service of God, 
enters the path of wisdom, (practises religions austerities) works hard at bruising the straw, 
but obtains only chaff.’ Another of their poets has a verse to this purport: ‘ He who dies 
at Kashee obtains absorption: true; but tbe cause of his eniaucipatiou is'his devotion.’—. 
Viirahu, a poet belonging to tbe court of Vikrnm-adityh, says, personifying a person of this 
seet,‘OhGod! 1 ask not for the merit of works; nor for riches;'nor for fame; 1 leave all this 
to fate; nor do I refuse to endure the fruit of my actions; but this 1 ask, that, through every 
transmigration, I may be thy devoted servant.’ Vilwii raungulu, aflifi^er poet of this sect, says, 
addressing himself to Vishnoo, ‘O god! I desire not absorption. I ask for a distinct existence, 
and to be always near lliee, as my lord, and master.' Some of tliesc persons express attach¬ 
ment to their guardian deity in the most familiar acts of devotion—as his friends, or servants; 
in songs or prayers; by bowing or making olferiugs to bis image, by wasliiug its feet, by re- 

, I 

pcating bis name, or listening to his praise, or meditating qn his qualities. 'I'licse persuqs 
are mostiy found among the followers of Krishna and Clioitiinyh. 


Such a worshipper presents himself befpre the jmage pf Krishuff, and says, ' Ob, t'bakooru! 
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thou art God, the maker of the world, the saviour, thefrieud of the friendless: I am destitute: 
I am thy servant; save me!’ Others^^more fervent in their attachment, oiaitting the usual puri- 
iications and ablutions before morning vrorsfaip, hasten, as soon as they rise, to pay all those 
marks of respect attention to the'image which belong to-the'character under which they 
worship it. For ^^ance, one man’s image is that of the infant Krishnu ; he imagines it neces¬ 
sary, that the god should be honoured as a child, and he therefore makes an offering of sweet¬ 
meats to him early in the morning; he is very careful too that the image should be laid down to 
rest, and raised up again, only at the appointed hours; he bathes, anoints it, and adorns it with 
the utmost fondness. Songs in praise of Krishna are very common amongst this sect; and 
sometimes an enthusiast falls to the ground while singing, and exhibits all the symptoms of super¬ 
stitious frenzy. These persons reject many of Ihe Hindoo ceremonies; but they repeat the 
name of Krishiin, worship the common images of this god, and observe the national festivals to 
his honour. Some individuals artfdirected in their religious duties by the Hindoo writings: 
but the great body are enthusiasts, following the impulse of feelings enkindled by their.own im¬ 
pure imaginations,. Some of them wander from village to village, proclaiming the name and 
reciting the praises of Krishn-ilf 

Those who reverence the philosophical dotdriue, and those who thus adhere to devotion, form 
however but a very small part of the Hindoo population. The great majority of the commu¬ 
nity are attached to the popular ceremonies, considering them as at least leading to the know¬ 
ledge of God, or as laying in a stock of merit which will influence their condition in this or a 
future birth. . 

The other branch of Hiadoo theology enjoins religious duties, as preparing a person 
for that state which leads to absorption. Krishnu, in his address to Urjoonu, thus holds up the 
value of religious practv^<; ‘ Peflfbrm thy duty, and make the event equal whether it terminate 
in good or evil. The miserable are so on account of the event of things. Wise men, who 
have abandoned all tliought of the fruit of their actions, are freed from the chains of birth, 
and go to the regions of eternal happiness.* JundkO and others have attained porfeclioii 

• Mr. Wilkins has thus translated this part of the Bhagtivfita, but the fact is, that there Is no iistinrl happiness 
in the Hindoo absorption, because theye is no remaining individuality. The spirit being liberated from every 
thing which is not spirit, and absorbed in the ocean of universal spirit, or deity, Jbere can be no such thing as 
individnal enjoyment. 'Hie Hindoos illustrate their idea on this subject, by comparing the soul to air confined 
in a vessel, whiJb, when the vessel breaks, is immediatdy lost in the vast body of air m IUcIi composes the atmos¬ 
phere. 
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even by works. Wise men call him a pfiiidit, whose every undertaking is free from the idea 
of desire. He abandoneth the desire of a reward of his actions; he is ahvays contented and 
independent, and although he may be engaged in a*wot^k, he, as it were, doth nothing. God 
is to be obtained by him who inaketh God alone the object of his works.^ The speculative 
and the practical doctrines are but one, for both obtain the self-same end, and the place which 
is gained by the followers of the one, is gained by the followers of the other. The man, who, 
performing the duties of life, and quitting all interest in them, placeth them upon Brdmhdi, 
the supreme, is not tainted by sin; but remaineth, like the leaf of the lotus, unaffected by the 
waters.' ‘ If thou shouldest be unable, at once, stedfastly to fix thy mind on me, endeavour 
to find me by means of constant practice. If after practice thou art still unable, follow me 
in my works supreme, for by performing works for me thou shalt obtain perfection.' 

This brings us to the popular superstition of the Hindoos, of which I shall now endeavour 
to give a summary account, beginning with their mythology. 

It is very ditlicult, perhaps, to speak decisively on the precise 6rigin of any of tfig Ancient 
Systems of Idolatry; but not so difficult to trace idolatry itself to certain natural causes, and 
to prove, tliat the heathen deities owe their origin to the common darkness and depravity of 
men; who, rejecting the doctrine of the divine unity, and considering God as too great or too 
spiritual to be the object of human worship, chose such images as their darkness or their pas¬ 
sions suggested. Hence idolatry has arisen out of circumstances common to all heathen nati¬ 
ons; which fact, and another hereafter mentioned, will account for many coincidences in the 
mythology of nations the most remote, white difterences in manners and customs, and in the de¬ 
grees of civilization, may account for most of the diversities found in the images and worship of 
different idolatrous nations. 

It is not to be supposed, that any of the images invented by the heathen were intended to 
be representations of the One God, according to the ideas given of this adorable Being in the 
sacred scriptures ; they are images of beings formed by tlie fancies of men who “ by wisdom 
knew not God.” It is probable, indeed, tliat no heathen nation ever made a single idol in ho¬ 
nour of “ the one living and true God," and that direct worship to him was never offered by 
any heathens. 

Nor does it appear, from the various systems of idolatry, that the heathen regarded thejpd* 
as intercessors with the Supreme Being. It is certain that no such idea exists among the Hin- 
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<loos, who never worship the One O'od, either directly or through the intercessions of others. 

# 

The gods are regarded as the only dis^ue (>eings from whom evil is to be dreaded, or good to 
be expected. It is true, I have heard the bramhhns often speak of the worship of the goi]^ 
as introducing the worshipper to a^rcater approximation to final beatitude, but this has no¬ 
thing to do with the Christian doctrine of mediation. 

Writers on heathen mythology have frequently supposed, that flie extraordinary bodily or¬ 
gans of the gods were intended to represent the perfections of Deity. Such writers, in elu* 
cidating the Hindoo system, would have said, Indrii is represented as full of eyes,* to exhibit 
the divine omniscience; Brumha with four faces, to display the perfect wisdom of God; and 
Doorga with ten hands, to teach t^at God is almighty. It is a fact, however, that the Hin¬ 
doos are never thus iastructed by the forms of their iilols. Wltcn the author once interrogat¬ 
ed a learned bramhun on this subject, be rejected this Christian explanation of the forms of 
his idols, and referred him tc. 4iie image of Ravunu, the cannibal, wlio is painted with a huii- 
dred arms, and ten heads.f 

i’ 

11 has been common too to represent the idols as personifications of the virtues, and as teach¬ 
ing, by hieroglyphics, a theory of morals. As it respects the Hindoos, however, the fact is, 
that they have still, for popular use, a system of morals to seek; some of their idols are ac¬ 
tually personifications of piVe, and the formularies used before the images, so far from convey- 
mg any moral seiitimcut, have tlie greatest possible tendency to corrupt tlic mind with the 
love of riches and pleasure.! 

To the author it seems equally improbable, that the original framers of idols designed to 
teach by them a system of naiul^al science. The distance of lime betwixt the formation of dif¬ 
ferent images, militates strongly against such an idea; men of science, also, have-generally 
held idolatrous rites in contempt: but before a man would sit down to frame an image, to teach 
the sciences, bis mind must have been entliusiastically attached to idolatry. Nor does it 
appear probable, that the Hindoo poets were the first who set up idol worship; though we 

• The Hiodon fable od this subject is to insufferably gross, that it c.mnot be printed. 

+ Thus, Brifreus, one of the monsters brought forth by the earth, is said to have had a bu.iJred arms, with 
which he threw ep to heaven the rocks from the sea-shore against Jupiter. 

t Sec Mr. Colcbrooke’s transtatton of many of these formularies, in his excellent Essays on the Religious Cere¬ 
monies of the Uindoos, in the rth and vUth vols. of (he Asiatic Researches. 
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admit, that many ideas on this subject were borrowed fr6m their extravagant descriptions, and 
ethereal visions. The introduction of new idols seeihs, in most instances, to have been the 
work of kings, who sought the gratification of the populace, rather than their instruction, 
and the exhibition of popular sentiments, rather than th» teaching of profound mysteries, or 
the principles of science. It appears from the Brumhn-voivurttu pooranh, that king Soo- 
riit’hu first set up the image of Doorga; king Mungiilu (hat of Lakshmee; Ushwu-pulee, that 
of SavitrSe, the wife of Brnmha; king Sooyugnu, ihat of lladha, the mistress of Krishna: Rhm- 
yfl rfit’hfi, king of Oojjiiyinee, that of Kartikcyn; king Shivii that of Sooryu, and the sage 
Boudbayhnh that of Gun^shu. 

The author imagines, that the disclosure of real facts respecting the Mythology of the Hin^ 
doos, would greatly tend to elucidate the origin of that of all the Eastern nations ; 
and he here offers to the consideration of his readers a conjecture or two, the fruit of his own en» 
quiries. The philosophers of all these nations conceived, tliiit-t he Great Spirit remains for 
ever unknown, that he neither comes within the thoughts nor the speech of men. In the chan- 
dogyu oopunishud of the Ilig v6(lu, we have a discourse on this subject, in which 'shwclii- 
kfetod enquired of Boudhayunu, respecting Brumhu: the sage answered him by an impressive si¬ 
lence : on being called upon for the reason of this silence, he answered, “ BritmliU is undescri- 
hable; he who says, ' I know Brumhii,’ knows him not; lie who says, ‘ I know him not,’ has ob¬ 
tained this knowledge. The vedu declares, that “ he is Ihat which has never been seen nor 
known.” In other words, he is the Athenian “ unknown God.” The one God is never wor¬ 
shipped by the Hindoos as a mere spiritual being, but always as united to matter, and before, 
some image. 

When Brnmbii resolved to create, according to tire pooraniis,* he looked upont that which 
is denominated by the Hindoo philosophers delusion, or inanimate energy,! ^i>d became subject 

* The Shree-BInguvStS, Ac. The NoiyayikSs declare, that the universe was created from atoms, while the 
Mccmuiif;.ukiib, equally wise, alBrni, that the consequences of actions were the only tilings united to birth. 

+ “Or,” as the word is explained by some Hindoo scholars, “the first inclination of the Uodhead to diversify 
himsetf, by creating worlds.” Sir JV. Jonss. 

t It is called delusion, or appearanre, to shew, that it is something assumed for an occasion, and which,, 
svhen that occ:uiinn is serrej. will l>e destroyed : hence they say, that matter is from everlasting, but is subject 
tn destruction. It is called inaniinato energy, as it supplies the forms of things, though the vivifying priociple 
)s God, 
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to tfa« three qualities (goonds) of which it is composed, that which leads to truth, and is qalled 
satld, that which excites desires, (itj£) anc^that which leads to sensuality (tumh). He now 
created time, nature, and future consequences; the primary elements, the organs of sense, of 
action, and of intellect; he next became the first form, or pattern, or the aggregate, of life, and 
individuated himself into separate .portions of animal life; and then, under the name of Vish- 
uoo, he created the universe from the waters, and entered it as the soul of the world. 

While Visbnoo lay asleep on the waters, a lotus ascended from his navel, from which sprung 
Brhmha, the creator. Shivh, Vishnoo, and Briimha, are considered as the representations 
of tlie tliree gooniis: Vishnoo of the siitta goonu, Brumha of the rhji), and Shivh of the t&mu. 
We have no regular account of the creation of Vishnoo and Shivu. Almost all the other 
Hindoo deities arc found to be dqfived from the three principal gods: Indrd, Kamh-dfvii, 
Doorga, Sooryu, Ugnee, Puvfinii, Vftrooufl, Giirooru, Vishwu-kurma, Si^swuteS, Yftmii, &c. 
are the descendants of Br&mha ;—Ghn^shh, Jnghnnat’hh, Baluramh, ^amn, Krishnh, Gopalii, 
Gopee*nat'ha, Valu-GofAth, Q|ioitanyu, Sutyh-Naraynnii, Lilkshmee, &c. are forms of Vish¬ 
noo ;—Kartik4yii, Punclianunh. Roodrii, Kalu-Bhoiruvh, &c. are forms of ShivU. “ Thus,” 

as SirV^. Jones has observed, “We must not be surprized at finding, on a close examination, 
that the characters of all the Pagan deities, male and female, melt into each other, and at last 
into one or two." 


But thecn«jiiiry returns, “What is the object of worship among the Hindoos?" It is not the 
One God, but this compound being, the soul of the world inclosed in matter, the primeval 
energy, the prolific and vivifying principle dwelling in all animated existences,* or in other words 
the personification of whatever the disordered imaginations of the Hindoos have attributed to 
this God encompassing himself with delusion.t This energy is said to have created the uni. 
verse, and therefore this, as displayed in the grandest of the forms it assumes,? is the object 

• When the following lines of Pope were read (o Gopalu-lCrknliinkarB, a learned brambun, lie started from 
his seat, begged fur a copy of tbem, and declared that the author must have been a Hindoo: 

“ All are but parts of one slnpendons whole, , 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
liivWs tbrotteh all life, eztends through all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent." 

• 

't The TBntriis teach, that after BrBmbii bad entered the world, he divided himself into male and female. 

t “ It seems a Well founded opinion, that the whole crowd ofgodsand goddesses in Ancient Rome, and mo¬ 
dern Vdn&res, mean only the po wen of nature, and principally those of the Sun, expressed in a variety of ways, 

and 
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of worship. Hence the gods, the heavens collectively, the sun and moon, as well as the stars, 
the sea, mighty rivers, and extraordinary appearances in nature, receive the adorations of the 
Hindoos.* This energy itself has been personilied and worshipped, not only in the loryi of 
lJhughviU(?, | but, as it is manifested equally in croatioii, in tlie government of the world, and 
in tlie work of destruction, in Drumha, Vishnoo Shivii. The universe being full of the diviuc 
uuijesty, a deity has been consecrated as the icgeutof every element; and, to complete Ibis mass 
of folly, the bramlnin and the devout mendicant, as sharing more largely of the iud welling dei 
ty, have received the adoration of the multitude. 

If we recur to the bodily pow'crs of (he dill'eront images worshipped by the Hindoos, wc 
see the same principle exhibited: hence Umintu has a thousand heads; Drumha has four faces; 
Indrii is full of eyes; Doorga has ten, and even Uaviinii, the .giant, has an hundred arms;—the 
formidable weapons; of the gods too, have evidently the same allusion, as well as their sym¬ 
bols .and veliicles, among whicli we find the eagle,§ tlie serpent, tiic lion, the tyger, tbc ele¬ 
phant, the bull, the buflaloe, lic. The abominahle liiigii woral^ip too (tiic lust stale of degra¬ 
dation to which human nature can he driven; no doubt tooh its ri.se from (he same doctriuc. 


Under (he infliieiiee of this doe.tiine. the philosophie mind, ehose, as the tibjecis of its adora¬ 
tion, the forms in which this energy disjilays itself with the greatest magnificence, and almost 

and by a miiltiliidc of fanciful namcj.”—Vir IK Jones. “ Nature herself, and its plaslic powers, origin.ating 
solely in llie sovcrcii-n energies of the snpreiiie creative source of all being, (licy (ihe Asiatics) absurdly dignifi¬ 
ed by Ihe inajeslie. deiioiniiiation of Gud, This supreme creative energy, difliised through nature, they dislio- 
gnished by various names; sonieliiiies il was Osiris, the faiiiiUaiii of l.UiiiT, the Suv, (he prolific principle by which 
thill win. invigorated ; somelinics is was Ihe life generating Fire, the divine olTspring of the solar deity ; audit 
was sometimes called by an appellation consonant to the Soin, or Tin: Woki.b. The F’insr Viviiac Piuni ipie, 
emailing from Ihe primeval source of being, isvi-ibly of Chaldaic origiti, and llieiicr-, Ihrongb the medium of the 
Fgyplians, (he Stoic philosophers doubtless had their doctrine of “ the fiery soul of the world,” by rvbicli they 
enpposed nil things to be created, auiinated, and governed.” ilauncc. 

* “ They (the pagans) called the elcntenlary fire Pitlm, Vulcan, Ugiiec ; the sot.ar tight lliey dCDominalcd 
Osiris, Rlitliiii, Sooryii, Apollo, and (he pervading air, or spirit, Ciicph, jNurayunn, Zens, or Jupiter.” Maunce. 

■f aiiiny Hindoos are denominated shakifis, as devoted to the worship of thisstiuklec or energy. Il is remark¬ 
able, also, that all the goddesses arc called the energies of their lord., as ’vetl as Matrees, or mothers. 

liiiliu's lliiinder-holl; the Iliiimliaslrn, a weapon nielded by the gods, which infallihly destroysan ene¬ 
my . Visit 000^ s citfikru. u weapon in the form of a circle, coaiiimally vomiting (tames.'’—Maurice. 

k Vishnoo riding tipon his Giiroorri, or eagle, says Maurice, puls us in mind of the (hnnder-beariog eagle of 
the Grecian Jupiter, 
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confined its worship to the primary elements, the heavenly bodies, and aerial beings;—the 
great body of the community became jittached to this energy in its forms of preservation;—per¬ 
sons of gloomy habits, as ascetics and yo^s, adored it in the work of destruction, as connect¬ 
ed with emancipation and with return to ineffable vepose in the divine essence. The first class 
chose the retirement of forests as the scene of their contemplations; the second, the public 
streets, to adore the prolific power; and the last retired to gloomy caverns,* for the celebration 
of those horrid rites, which took their rise in the common error, that the energetic principle 
is the chief object of worship. 

Thus the indwelling principle is adored in whatever form it is supposed to display itself, in 
the cow as a form of Bhuguvutw, in the boar as an incarnation of Vishnoo, and in an asce¬ 
tic, who has passed through religions austerities supposed to be too dreadful to be borne with¬ 
out support from the divine inhabiting energy. Exactly conformable to the Hindoo idea was 
the declaration rejecting Simon Magus, “ this man is the great power of God." 

The object of adoration being thus simple power, or energy, wherever this is supposed to 
reside, the impiety of the possessor forms no obstacle to bis becoming an object of worship: 
it is sufficient that he be a god or a bramlu'iii. ‘ The learned, says Krishnii, behold Bruiiibu alike 
in the reverend bramhun, perfected in knowledge, in the ox and the elephant; in the dog, and 
in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs.’ Upon the same principle, the Hindoo, when he sees 
the force with vthich the flood-tide comes into the Ganges, or any other similar phenomena of 
nature, recognizes it as God, or the energy of God. The blessing which he supposes a yogee 
obtains, as the fruit of his religious austerities, he confines to power—power to heal or to kill 
others, to ride in the air on the back of a tiger, to foretel future events, &c. Benevolent disposi¬ 
tions and actions procure for a man praise, but not reverence. Howard would have obtained 
the encomiums of this people, and would have been complimented on the exaltation he was 
likely to have in the next birth, but no body would have worshipped him; this honour is always 
reserved for men of pretended supernatural powers. 

If these conjectures be just, they may perhaps aflford asolutiooof the difficulties attending the 

* The ScytMans, the Druids, aod other ancient nattons, it is wett known, worshipped this energy in its de¬ 
structive forms iiiiginomy recesses, and there offered human and other victims. In the caverns of Sakette and 
Elepbonta too the same horrid rites were practised by gloomy ascetics. 
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worship of the Egj’ptians * the Scythians, the Greeks, the Persians, and other idolators; some 
of them adoring, by sanguinary rites, this principle in its destructive forms, and others in its 
prolific forms, fire, and the solar orb.t It is the same energetic principle that is also wor¬ 
shipped in the wonderful motions of the heavenly bodied and in the conflicting gods and the 
giants, shaking to its centre the solid world; in the warring elements;; and even in all the forms 
of brute matter in whicli it appears. 


Tliese ideas the'author oft'ers to the examination of men of greater leisure and erudition, 
not without llie hope, that they may tend to elucidate a subject exceedingly complicated, and 
upon which a great variety of opinions have been held. As the same ideas respecting the 
divine energy were held in common by almost all the ancient philosophers, it is not wonderful 
that the same objects of worship should be seen among all nations, subject to those variations 
and additions which might be cxjiected when man had abandoned the doctrine of the divine 
unity, and liad resolved to worship every form and appearance of this energy. 

The Hindoo mythology, in its present mixed state, presents ys with gods of every possible 
shape, and for eve ry possible purpose (even to cure the itch !) but most of llieiii appear to refer 
to the doctrine of the periodical creation and destruction of the world the appearance.s of 
nature,((—the heavenly bodies,’—the history ofdeitied heroes,1—the poetical wars of the gi¬ 
ants with the gods,]:—or to the real or imagined wants of mankind.§ 

* “ Taut or Thodi, was (be (rue Anubis of (lie Egyptians, one of (heir eight greater gods. Tholh can..i(lers the 
cosmogony of Phoenieia as founded on the doctrine nliirh maintains two principles in uature, Matter or Dark¬ 
ness, and Spirit or Iiitclligenex. By tlie former, he would understand the chaos, oliseure ((nd turbid ; liy (lie 
latter, theagllative wind, or spirit, which put that citaos in inotioii, and ranged in order Uie various jiarls of the 
universe.”-—J/aurire. 

+ In this island of Albion, the image of the sun was placed upon an high pillar, .vs half a man, with a fare 
full of rays of light, and a flaming wheel on bis breast. He was w rt shipped in the same manner as Mithm in 

Persia, and the divinities of (he East. The Persian Magi preserved a eontinual fire upon nn altar in honour of 
the sun and the lights in the firmament, as the Romans did their holy fire dedicated to Vesta. The Jewish wri¬ 
ters nflinn, that this was the god Abraham refused to worship in Ur of the Chaldees,” Gatlruchius, “ The .sun 
became the deify adored by the Sabian idolators.”—ilfaurice. 

i ** Rees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 

? As Brfimha and Rhivii. || The deified elements, as P&vlinii, ■\''firoonfi. &c, * SuiJryO, Chiindrt>, &c. 

i Buma, who, ia reference I* his forest residence, is painted green, and carries a bow and arrows. t Uoor- 
ga, n ho has a giant at her feel, and the head of another in her hand. The author will not presume to decide, 
wbelher these wars of the gods have reference to human contests, and as such arc to be regiirdcd as real history 
disguised in fable, or whether images of this class have been borrowed merely from the reveries of the poets, 

^ Snriiswatee, the goddess of learning, Unnfi-poornfi, the goddess of plenty, &c. 
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It cannot be doubted, from what has been published of tbe vedus, said to be the most an¬ 
cient of the Hindoo writings, that the primary el e m bnts, fire, air, water, eartli and space, 
with the HEAVENLY BODIES, and AERia^^eings, were the first objects of worship among 
this people. 

The worship of the primary elemtnts possibly originated in the doctrine of the v£diis res- 
peeling the eternity of matter, for we find in these writings the elements deified, and called by 
appropriate names, as in the modern mythology of the Hindoos. 

Tbe worship of the heavenly bodies may probably be attributed to the astronomical notions 
of the Hindoos; and, as the worship of heathens has always been dictated by their fears and 
hopes rather than by their reason, it Is not a matter of surprize, that they should have wor¬ 
shipped the host of heaven, while they believed the stars to have such a mighty and immedi¬ 
ate influence on their destiny here and hereafter. In the prayers of the v6dds, the name of 
Indni is found, wilt) was {urobably considered as a personification of the heavens : his name, 
Indrii, signifies the glorious ;»aH(l his body, covered with stars, might easily be supposed to 
resemble ‘ tbe spangled heavens.’ 

The worship of arialbeings, under the general name of spirits, is easily accounted for from 
the proueness of inaiiKind to superstitious fears respecting invisible existences, and from the 
notion found in the Hindoo writings, that every form of animated existence has its tutelar di¬ 
vinity presiding’over it.* 

These appear to have heed the first gods worshipped in India, though such a system of my¬ 
thology could in no way account for the existence and government of the universe; which ex- 
hibiteri a process for which this system made no provision. This might therefore induce 
later Hindoo theologians to add three new gods, under the characters of the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Destroyer, BrSmha, Vishnoo, and Shivif, and the poorauus exhibit 
each of these gods at his post, committing faults and absurdities that would disgrace bciugs dcs- 
titufe of every spark of divinity, and even of reason. 

Diseases aim, and divisions of time, as well as places, have their tutelar deities. The god BhSgfi, who is 
blind of both eyes, presides over the nembers of the body. 

C 
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A pliilosopliical doctrine found in tlie Tiintras, Iiaving referenfe to the supposed union of 
spirit and iiiHiterin the formation of the world has introduced an order of fem a t.i? deities 
ainoii" this jieople, at the head of which stands Blttguvfitee, or Doorga. Of this goddess, 
many forms are worshipped among the liir.dous; and indeed almost all the goddesses are only 
ilitferciit forms of Bhdguvut^, as the image of Prukritec, or nature. 

Juguniiat’lih, the lord of the world, Koovfrfi, the god of riches, Kamu-dovn, the god of love, 
Karlikf^yu, the god of war, Yiiuiu, the regent of death, and Vishwh-kurmu, the architect of 
the gods, seem to have originated in the fables of the Hindoos, and iu the imagined necessities 
ofapeojile destitute of just ideas respecting Divine Providence. 

Krishnfl, Ramh, atnl other terrestrial gods, are evidently deilied heisoes. 

These general renrariis may probably account for the wliole system of Hindoo idolatry, with¬ 
out the absolute necessity of admitting that this people borrowed 'their gdds from their neigh- 
hours. That they borrowed some, or the features of some, many striking coincidences here¬ 
after mentioned seem to indicate; but, these coincidences excepted, sve have found no further 
evidence of this fact.) 

I shall now give some account of the gods found in the IIi.NDOo Pantheon,! as a very 
brief notice of what the reader has to cxjicct in this volume. 

It may be necessary, howevei, to premise, that the Hindoos profess to have 330,000,000 of 
gods; not that they have even the names of sneh a iiiiinher, but they say, that God performs 
all liis works by the instiunieiitality of the gods, and that all huinan actions, as well as all the 
elements, have their tutelar deities. 

Images having been chosen to fix the mind of the; worshipper, and attributes of power and 

• Mr. Paterson thinks, that the mixed image of JlhrS-Gonref, in which Shivii and Doorga are united in one 
image, is intended to represent this union. 

+ Should the reader, however, be inclined to pnrsne this subject, be'iyilttind much ingenious conjecture, and 
many apparent r-snmblances betwixt the Egyptian, Greek and Roman mythologj- and that of the Hindoo.?, in 
Mr. P.iterson's essay alieady alluded to. 

J Tlie Hindoos have no temple like the Pantheon at Rome, but the palaces of some Hindoo rajas contain courts 
fill.’d with idols, each of which has an establishment of priests, who daily perform the ceremonies of worship. 
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jipleadour, and various fables, having been added, in the fofms of devotion and the addresses 
to the gods, all these attributes are rcMguized, and the contents of tliese fables rehearsed, to 
raise in the mind of the worshipper the |iigh*est thoughts of the power of the idol. 

He who aj)proaches an idol, seeking the happiness of a future state, is required to fix in hi» 
mind only one idea, that tlie god can save him: and in this respect all the gods, however vari 
ous their images, are equal; but when a Hindoo is anxious to obtain any peculiar ftvonr; bg ap¬ 
plies to the god whose province it is to bestow it: thus, he who prays to Brumlia, entreats that 
he may be like him, in order to absorption; but he who is anxious that his members may couliuue 
perfect, and that he may enjoy the pleasures of the senses, worships Indrii; he. who desires chil¬ 
dren, piays to the progenitors of mankind ; he who seeks worldly prosperity, worships Lhks- 
mee; he v: ho prays for a shining body, supplicates Ugnee; the person who is anxious for strength, 
applies to lioodiu; dm glutton prays to Udilee; he who pants for a crown, applies to Vishwu- 
de\u or Swayiimblroov u; a king inlreats Sadhyu, tl>at his kingdom may be free from sedition; 
he who prays for kAg life, addresses himself to Ushwiu^-koomatu; he who desires corpulence, 
addresses Hrit’hivee; lie whosprays that he may preserve his homestead, petitions Prit’liivee 
and the regents of s[)ace; he who seeks beauty, prays to the Gundhdrvug; he who prays for a 
good wife, calls on Oorviisee, a celestial courtezan; he who seeks honour, prays to Yiignii; he 
who is anxious for store-houses full of wealth, calls on I’riichcfa-; the si*eker of wisdom, soli¬ 
cits the favour of Shivii; he or she who seeks union and happiness in the marriage state, ad¬ 
dresses Doorga; he who wishes to destroy his enemy, supplicates Noiiitii; he who is anxious 
for strength of b*ody, prays to Vayoo; he who prays to be preserved from obstruction in bis af¬ 
fairs, calls oil Koovirii; lie who prays for the merit of works, applies to the regent of verse; 
lie who prays for pleasure in the enjoyment of earthly things, addresses Cliiindrfi; he who de¬ 
sires freedom from worldly passions, he who asks for the completion of all his desires, he who 
[irays for absorption, and the person free from all desire, worship Briimha. Hence it, appears, 
that all the Hindoo gods, except Briimha, arc considered as bestowing only temporal iavours; 
and it has been already observed, that this god has been abandoned, and left without either 
temples or images. Thus the whole system excites iu the mind of the worshipper only cupi¬ 
dity, and the Jove of pleasure; and to this agrees what 1 have repeatedly beard from sensible 
bratnliuas, that few if any persoilk now attend the public festivals with a direct view to a fu¬ 
ture stale. 

It is common for the Hindoos to speak of some of thfeir gods as benevolent, and to treat 
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others as malignant beings:* Shivu, as well as other gods, unite both these qualities: in one 
hand Shivii holds a dreadful weapon, and with two others he blesses the worshipper, and in- 
viles him toapjjroach. Not one of these images,'irqwevcr, convejfs the least idea of the mo- 
lal attributes of God. 

1. Briimhu. This god may be properly noticed first, as he is called the crrator, and the 
gratjd father of gods and men; in the latter designation he resembles Jupiter, as well as in the 
lasciviousness of bis courlucl, having betrayed a criminal passion towards his own daughter. 
Brumha’s image is never worshipped nor even maile; but the Chumlee describes it as that of 
a red man with four faces.t He is red, as a mark of his being full of the ruju goonii; he has 
four faces, to remind the worshipper that the vfdiis proceeded from his four mouths. In 
one hand he has a string of beads, to shew that his powyr as creator was derived from his de¬ 
votion. The pan of water in his left hand points out, that all things sprang from water. It 
has excited much surprize, that this deity, so pre-eminent, should be entirely destitute of a 
temple and of worshipp,ers. Mr. Paterson supposes, that,4.n some remote age, the worship¬ 
pers of Shivii carried on a contest with the followers of Bihmlia, and wholly suppressed the 
worship of this god. This conjecture opens a wide field of enquiry; but this gentleman docs 
not adduce any historical evidence of the fact. The story of Shivu's cutting oft’ one of the 
heads of Btnmha, and the existence of violent contentions betwixt diftierent sects of Hindoos at 
the present day, can scarcely be considered as establishing it, though the conjecture appears 
not altogether improbable. These contentions for superiority are annually renewed at Huree- 
dwaiii, Gyodhja, &'c. betwixt the Voishuuvus (Uamatiis) and the followers ofSbivh, in which 
quarrels many perish, j 

2. rishneo. This is the image of a black man, with four arras, sitting on Guroorh, a crea¬ 
ture half bird half man, and holding in his hands the sacred shell, the chakrii, the lotus, and a 

* iliniido women, and (lie lower ordert., regard Paiiehiinrii.ii, Dfikshiiiii-rayii, Muiiftsa, ShSeifila, Shuslu’liee, 
&e. asDiiiligiiiint deuioiisi, tiud wurahi)> liieiii through fear, still pray leg to tiiccn for proieclion. 'J'lie superior dei¬ 
ties, though ariuj cd w Uii uuri holes of lerrur, are cuDsidered os using their power only in favour of the worship¬ 
per. 

i Britoiha If d five heads, but ShlvS deprived him of one, as a punkhmeot for his lust. 

I Raja-Kamh, a le.'iraed Shikh, employed at a translator in Ihe Seramporc printiog-office, says, that about 
forty years ago, not !tss than 10,000 persons, and, about twenty yeora ago 4 or 5000 perished ii. these contest at 
iirn ec-d wai ii. Another proof, added to (hat respecting the Bouddhiis, that the Hindoo k not free from the fier¬ 
cest spirit of persecution, • 
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club. His colour (black) is that of the destroyer, which is inteivicd to show, that Shivu and he are 
one: he has four hands, as the representative of llte male and female powers; tlie shell (blown 
on days of rejoicing) implies that Vishiioo^il a friendly deity; the chhkra is to teach that be 
is wise to protect; the lotus is to remind the worshipper of the nature of final emancipation* 
that, as tiiis flower is raised from the muddy soil, and after rising by degrees from immersion 
in the waters, expands itself above the surface to the admiration of ail, so man is emancipated 
from the chains of human birth; the club shews that he chastises the wicked. Gurooru is a 
portion of Shivh ; his body represents the v6dh. Vishnoo is distinguished as being the source 
of most of the Hindoo incarnations; in which forms he commands tlic worship of the greatest 
division of the Hindoo population. I know of no temples nor festivals in honour of Vishnoo. 
He is called the Preserver, but the actions ascribed to him under this character are referred 
to other forms and names. The shalgramu, a stone, is a ibrui of Vishnoo. During four 
months of the year, ail the forms of*thi$ god are laid to sleep. From the agreement of this 
fact with what is said of Horns, Mr. Paterson gathers a resemblance betwixt Vishnoo and Ho¬ 
rns, and supposes that the jlindoos derived their system from the Egyptian: he conjectures 
also that the fable of Vishnoo’* lying down to sleep, turniug to one side, and rising, refer to the 
increase, the greatest rise, and the retiring of the waters of the Ganges, the Indian Nile. The 
state of the river in these four months agrees with this supposition, though the brumhiins I con¬ 
sulted were not aware that this ceremony had any cuuncction with the Gangis. Vishnoo is 
sometimes called the household god. 

3. ShivU is a* while man with five faces and four arms, riding on a bull. In one hand he 
holds an axe, as the destroyer of the wicked; in another a deer, alluding to a sacrifice, when 
the deer, fleeing from the sacfrificial knife, took refuge with Sliivu; with another hand he is be¬ 
stowing a blessing, and with the last forbidding fear. Four of his faces are designed to point 
out the sixty-four tuutrus, and the other a difi'erent f untril. 'J'he bull is a form of Vishnoo as 
the personification of religion; its four feet are, religious austerities, purity, compassion, and 
truth. In some particulars, this god strongly reminds us ofVulcan and Bacchus. The few Hin¬ 
doos ill Bengal who adopt Sbivd as their guardian deity are called soivyfts. Except those of 
the lingu and of Pfinchaniinii, very few temples exist in honour of any other form of Shivu: 
and none of his form riding on a bi*ll. Before the lingu, Sliivd is however daily worshipped 
under eight separate names, answering to Uie sun, moon, wind, fire, water, earth, air. and an 
ofliciatiiig pi lesj, at a sacriliee. Mr. Paterson thinks, that there weie once fierce contentions 
amongst the four principal scetsj and that as the soivyds first prevailed against the worshipper^ 
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of Brantha, *o, in ilg turn, tbig g^ct was subdued by the followers of Vishnoo and of the female 
deities. The filthy appearance of Sliivu as a mendicant covered with ashes, and his quar¬ 
rels with Doorjja, his wife, have given rise to seytral ludicrous stories found in the pooranus. 
Tliis marriage cxei)c<l the same surprise as that betwixt Venus and Vulcan, and seems an un¬ 
accountable event, unless it was intended to illustrate the gross idea of theThntru writers res¬ 
pecting the origin of the universe. Shivn has three eyes like Jupiter, wears a tjger’s skin 
like Bacchus, and like him wandered about when on earth as a bloated mendicant, arcompaui- 
cd by satyrs. Bucebus wore a deer’s skiu: and Shivn is represented as holding a deer in his 
baud. The worship of the lingii also, strongly resembh's the worship of the phallus in honour 
of Bacchus. The sunyasec festival in hoiiour of Sliivu (see page 18)a|)pears to resemble nuich 
the orgies of Bacchus, especially in the behaviour of the devotees, ‘ who are said to have run up 
and down the streets with their hair disheveled, and with lighted torches in their hands. In the 
months Voishakliu and Kartikii, the liiign is worshipjied daily in the numerous temples dedicat¬ 
ed to this aLomination throughout Bengal. It is difficult to restrain one’s indignation at liie 
shocking violation of every thing decent in this image; nor can it jic ground of wonder, that a 
chaste woman, faithful to her husband, isscarcely to he fouiuTainpng all the millions ot Hindoos, 
when their very temples are polluted with filthy images, and their acts of worship tend to in¬ 
flame the mind with licentious klcas.t Another form of Sliivu is that ofKalA-Dhou iirS, in 
which form he cut oft' Brumba's bead, which is seen in one of his hands. A sect of mendi- 
ciHits, called yogu-bhogii vadees, who w'eara large stone inserted through an incission in each 
tar, live at the temples of this god, and are sometimes seen, with a prostitute in one hand, and 
a pan of hot coals in the other, with each of w hich (the representatives of pleasure and pain) 
they profess to be equally pleased. Another form of this god is that of Mitha kalii, in which 
he appears as the ‘ Muha-kalii, as repvesented'^n tii,'' caverus of Eiephanfa,’ says 

T!r. Paterson, ‘has eight arms; in one hand he holds a Inimiin figure; in another, a sword or sa- 

* A most siiigul.vr roinciiienrr appears lo exist here betwixt the Hindoo and Rnnian ceremonies; These •■Sn- 
jasiw, tlioush taken from the lowest order, wear the poitaas hramhilns during this festival. Kcnnett, in his 
Homan Antiijuilies. hook v. p. "Ofi, s'lys, respecting the stiews after a funeral, ‘ Though the exhibitors of these 
shews were private persons, yet during the lime of the eclelimlinn, they were considered M of the highest rank 
and quality, having the honour to wear the Prmlcxla.’ 

+ I am credibly informed, that a Tliiidoo, once on avi^it ata (eu^plc near Serampore, asked the officiating 
hramhiin to give him a proof that the idol was able to converse with him. The bramhtin entered the temple,shut¬ 
ting the door after him, and the visitor, asloui.vhed at immediately hearing voices, iulcrrogalcd the priest respcct- 
ing it, wliosolemnlr affirmed from within, that it wasJdgKnnat'hu wlio wasspeakiagt—but the visitor,determin¬ 
ed lo ascertain so interesting a fact, forced open Ihe temple door, and-—whom should he see. Inquisitive reader, 
but the mistress of the officiating brambhn. 
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crificial axe: in a third, a basin of blood, and with a fourth lit rings' over it the sacrihcial bell: 
two otlier arms are broken otf, but w4h the two remaining he is drawing behind him a veil, 
which extinguishes the sun, and involves th^ Vltole universe in one undistinguished ruin. In 
the hierogtj'phic of the Miiha Priilfiiyfi, (or grand consummation of all things), Shiva is repre¬ 
sented as trodden under foot by Muha Kalee,* or Eternity. He is, there, deprived of his crescent, 
trident, and necklaces, to show that Ifis dominion and powers are no mure, and is blowing the 
tremeodous horn, which announces the annihilation of all created things.' 

4. /ndrft. This is the king of heaven, and the iafemous violator of the wife of his religious 
gui<lc; he is pnioted as a yellow matt, sitting«.OB an elephant, with a thunder-holt in one hand, 
and a club in the other: and like Argus is full of eyes. All the attributes of his image are only 
the signs of his office as a king. He has one annual festival, and is very famous in the pooran&s 
ft)r the number of wars and intrigues in which he has been engaged. His throne changes 
masters at tlie end of seventy-one yoogus of tire gods. Jupiter was called the king of heaven, 
and the Fulminatory ludru’f names Hivus-phtce and Viijree, are significant of similar offices. 

&. y&mit, the Indian Pluto, is a dark green man, clothed in red, witii inflamed eyes ; he sits 
on a bufluloe, has a crown on his head, and holds in his right hand a club with wliich he drives 
out the soul from the body, and punishes the wicked. This is his form of terror, as king 
of the souls of the dead, but he is also worshipped in a form less terrific, which he is said to 
assume when Ire passes a sentence of happiness on the meritorious. Beside his annual festi¬ 
val, he is worshimred on oUier occasions; and receives the homage of the Hindoos in their dai¬ 
ly ablutions. There arc several remarkable coincidences between Yumii and Pluto, as will 
be seen by comparing the fables respecting the latter and those in page 60 of this work: the 
imagesofboth 'grin horribly a ghastly smile.' Pluto had a rod in his hand; Yumfl is called 
Oundo-dliora, because he holds inffiis hand the rod of punishment. Yumfl is the shraddha 
d6vu, or t he regent of funeral rites; and the institution of funeral obsequies is ascribed to Pluto. 
The dead, in golng'to Yumu’s judgment hall, cro« VoilurunSe, the Indian styx,t the waters of 
which, like those of Phlegcthoii, the fourth river of hell which the dead were obliged to cross, 
are said to be boiling hot. , Ynrau^bas several assistauts like Minos, wbo keep a register of hu¬ 
man actions. Thereis something’ hi the story inserted in p. 07, w hich seems to coincide with 
-P oto s being pbliged to steal his wife Proserpine because be could obtain no other goddess, 

• This is the famous image worshipped at KuleS-Ghata, near Calcutta. 

♦ This rive, encircled the inferaat regions nine «««; Voitliranet encircles this hall six limes. 
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his visage being so horrible, and his habitalion so gloomy. *rbe Hindoos consider hell as si¬ 
tuated at the northern extremity of the earth; the Greeks and Romans thought it was a large 
subterraneous spot in the earth. 

<S. G&nishO. A fat short red man, with four arms and an elephant’s head, sitting on a rat. 
His corpulency is a type of nriimha, as the aggregate orall things. In one hand be holds a 
bell, which is the pattern of a temple, and also points out that this god banishes fear; in ano¬ 
ther he holds u serpent-weapon, to show that he throws impediments in the way of the wicked; 
another grasps the hook by which elephants are guided, which points out that he guides the 
mind; and with the otiier he forbids fear. His elephant’s head is a sign of the mystical 
sound Om, (^), and the trunk is a type of the instrument with which clarified butter is pour¬ 
ed on the fire at a sacrifice. The author of the Jloodru-yamhlii, from whom this is extract- 

t 

ed, assigns no reason for (Jnnesliii’s riding on a rat. Though he has been compared to Janus, 
1 find but two instances of coincidence betwixt them: every act of worship (pooja) is preced¬ 
ed by an invocation to fihntishu;' and men in business pamt his image over the doors of their 
shops, or suspend it amongst their merchandize, to insure prosperity. Gan^sliu has been 
complimented as the god of wisdom, Imt the Hindoo deity presiding over knowledge, or wis¬ 
dom, is Snruswhtce, a goddess. Guu^shu receives many iionours from the Hindoos, and is 
considered as bountiful in bestowing wisdom and other favours, though there arc no temples 
erected to his honour in Bengal. Those who adopt him as their guardian deity are called 

Gaiuipufyns. 

7. Karlik(i/tl is the Indian Mars, or commander in chief to the gods. He has in some 
images one, and in others six faces, is of a yellow colour, and ritles on the peacock, an incar¬ 
nation of Indru. In one hand he holds a bow, and lu tlie other an arrow. He is worshipped 
as the giver of bodily strength. 

8. SvoryU, (the sun). I do not find the least resemblance betwixt this Hindoo deity and Sol, 
either in their images or history. The Hindoos, in a most indelicstte feble respecting this god, 
have described the twelve signs of the zodiac. Yumd, Ibe regent of death, is his son, and 
Chaya, a shadow, the name of one of his vrives. ! The image of Suoryd is that of a dark red 

• In the RoDiaii rwrifices, the priest ulwayi mentioned first the nan^ of Janus. KtmeU,^. 85. 

■t 'Tlic poorantis contain a fable respecting; SiuSryii and his wife, which alnest literally corresponds with the 
filth y story of Neptune and Ceres when the laMcr turned herself into a mare. 
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man, from whose body issue a thousand streams of light; h'e has three eyes, and four arms: 
in each of two of his hands he holds aJWaf erdily, with another he is bestowing a blessing, and 
with the last forbidding fear. He sits on a i€d iotus in a chariot drawn by seven liorses. tie is 
painted red, to show thathisglory is like flame; his three eyes represent the day, evening, and 
night; and bis four arms indicate, that in him are united prukritee and pocfiooshd, or nialter 
and spirit. One lotus explains the nature of emancipation (see Vishnoo), and the other, ujmn 
which the raysofSooryn are reflected, is a type of sound, which the Hiiif<oo pliilosophers be¬ 
lieve to be eternal. The red lotus represents the earll); his ehariof, the measure of time, 
and thesevenlioiscs the seven poetical measures of the veflii-.. TJie image of this ^od is never 
made, but the sun itself is worshipped daily; the shaigramu is also his constant representative 
iu the bramhinical worsliip. The disciples of tliis god are called Sourus. 

0. f^gnee, the regc in of fire, is represented as a corpulent man, riding on a goat, with cop¬ 
per-coloured e\ e-brows, beard, hair, and eyes; his belly is the colour of the dawn ; he holds 
a spear in bis light hand, and aismd-roll in his left; from his body iissuo a thousand streams 
of glory, and he has seven flaming tongues, llis corpulency points out, that he grants the 
desires of his worshippers; the colour of his eye-brows, Ac. represents the flame of the burnt- 
offering when it ascends of a copper-colour, at which lime, he who desires secular blessings ofiers 
his clarified butler: but he who desires emancipation, pours bis oflering on the fire when its 
colour is like that of theilawn. The goat teaches, that Ugnee devours all things; Ids spear, 
that he is almighty, and his head-roll, that he is propitious. The rays of glory arc to encou¬ 
rage the worshipper lo expect that he shall obtain the greatest blessings from lids god. Ugm e 
has neither temples norimages consecrated lo him, but has a service in the daily ceremonies of 
the bramhiins, and one class of his worshipjiers, called sagniltd brumbiins, preserve a perpetual 
fire like the vestal virgins.*'' He presides over sacrifices, and is called the mouth of the gods. 

10. PUvUnti,, the god of the winds, and the messenger of the gods, is represented as a white 
man, sitting on a deer, holding in his right hand the hook used by the driver of an elephant. 
He is painted while, to shew that he preserves life. Tlie deer rejireseiils the sw'iftiiess of his 
flight; the elephant driver's hook explains his power over the body. He is worshipped daily, 

Tlicrc spcms to be no order of females amogg (he Dinilnns resembling (liese virj(ius, Inii many Hindoo wo¬ 
men, ai (Ilf loial wane of llie moon, to ftilfll a vow, watch for twenty-four hours over a lamp made with clarified 
butter, and prevent its being extinguished till the time for the appearance of the new moon. 

I) 
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but has neither separate festival, image nor temple. I can find little or no rcscnih-ance be¬ 
twixt this god and Mercury. 

11. VHrootift, the Indian Neptune, is a white man sitting on a sea animal, having a serpent- 
weapon ill his right hand. ife is painted white, to shew that he satisfies the living; and be 
wields a territie weapon, to point out, that he is approached with fear by the worshipper. His 
name is repeated in tiie daily worship of the bramlidns, hut he has neither public festival nor 
temple. 

12. Silmoodrti, the sea, is worshipped l>v the Hindoos when they visit the sea, as well .is at 
the difici'ciit festivals, and on the sixth day after the birth of a child. 

< 

13. Pril’hm f, the earth, is worshipped daily by the Hindoos. She is a fotin of Bhiigfivulee, 
and may be called the Indian Ceres. The Hindoos have tlivided the earth into ten parts, and 
assigned a deify loeaoli; these are, liulni, Ugnee, Yilmii.^oiritii',' Viiroonii, Vayoo, KOoveru, 
Eeslin, Briimim, and Uiinntu. 

14. The heavenhj bodits. It is a remarkable fact, that almo.st all iieaflien nations have fallen 
into the worship of the heavenly bodies. Perhaps the evident influence which the .sun and moon 
have over the seasons and the vegetable kingdom, might, in the primeval ages, lead men to 
make them objects of worship; after the introduction of judicial astrology, this species of idola- 
ti'v becomes less sun»rising. Whatever may be the anti(|uity of the vedhs, it'is very plain, that 
the worship of the sun, moon, and other plaiiet.s, is there inculcated ; many of the forms of 
praise and petition in those books, are addressed to the heavenly bodies; and to this day the 
worship of all the planets in one service, and of diflerent planets on separate occasions, has place 
among tlie Hindoos. 

the sun. See the article Sooryii. SomUA the moon. We do not perceive the least 
agreement betwixt this god and Diana. The Hindoo feasts are regulated by the revolutions of 
the moon, hut Somii is not greatly honoured in the Hindop mythology, being esteemed a mulig- 
uant planet, as is also MttngAlit,^ or Mars. Booddhh,^ or Mercury, is a fortunate planet, 

* From this gnd ibe- Brsl day of (he week U named ROvee-varB, as Sunday derives ilsname fromthe Sun: day 

and varfi are synonymous. -f Hence Soma-varfi, Monday. J Mangfiia-varS, Tuesday.' ^ ItooddU-varu, 

Wednesda}. 
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and so is f ri/tHsfUlce,* or Jupiter, vriio is the preceptor of the gods. SAookr&if or Fenus, 
preceptor to the giants, is also a fortunajh planet. This god is represented as blind of one 
eye. ^ Sh&neefl or Saturn, the son of Soofyfi, an evil planet. Rahoo and Kiloo, the ascend- 
ing and descending nodes. The planets arc not honoured witli temples, images or festivals, 
in Bengal. When liope or fear, respecting their benign or malignant inlliience, is excited in 
the mind of a Hindoo, he is drawn or driven to worship them. 

15. Doorga. The image of this goddess and that of Minerva, in one or two instances, ex¬ 
hibit a prelly strong resemblance: both are described as fond of arms; and it is remarkable, 
that Doorga derives her name from the giant Doorgn, whom she slew, as Pallas. (Minerva) ob¬ 
tained hers from the giant Pallas, whom she destroyed. SJie resembles Minerva also as a god¬ 
dess difiiciill of access, which is one signiiicatiou of tlie name Doorga. Sir W. Jones says, 
" .'\s tile raouutain-boin goddess, or Parvuiee, she has many properties of the Olympian Ju¬ 
no ; her majestic deportment, high spirit, and general attributes, are the same; and we find 
her both on Mount ICoilaso/and at the banquets of the deities, unifo{mly the companion of 
her husband. One cireumstaficc in the parallel is extremely singular: she is usually attend- 
ed by her son Karlikeyo, who rides on a peacock ; and in some drawings, his own robe seems 
to be spangled with eyes; to which must be added that, in some of her temples, a peacock, 
without a rider, stands near her image.” Tlie image of Doorga is that of a yellow female with 
ten arms, sitting on a lion. The weapons she wields, the trident, the scimitar, the discus, the 
arrow, the spear, the club, the bow, the serpent-weapon, the hook for guiding an elephant, 
and the axe, are point out, that with these ten arms and weapons she protects Ute leu ptdnts. 
She has one foot on Muheshu, a giant, to shew that sh6 subdues the enemies of her worshippers; 
and she sits on a lion, a form of Vishnoo, as the giver of success to her worshippers, and as ex¬ 
citing fear in their enemies. The quarrels of this goddess with Sliivu, her husband, strongly 
reniiiid us of those betwixt Jupiter and Juno, arising from the jealousy of the latter. The 
festivals ill honour of Doorga and of Krishna draw the whole Hindoo population to the temples, 
while those in honour of other gods are comparatively neglected. Before the temples of this 
goddess, thousands of victims arc annually slaughtered, and ofl'ered to her image. She is 
not merely honoured as Doorga, bul^ under other names, distinct temples, images, festivals, 
and ceremonies, have been iustitutefli Doorga, as has been already observed, is also the repre¬ 
sentative of matter in the creation of the universe, and in this character she is called Prukri- 

t SbookrQ-varfi, Friday. J Sbunee-varfi, Saturday. 

D 2 
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lee.* Her wars with the gianls also add to her fame, and mahe her extremely popular amonj!; 
the Hindoos: she is adoj»fed by many, who take,the name ofsAaA:/tts,t as their guardian deity. 
In lieiigal, tlie greater number of bramlihus are sHaktus. In the western and southern pro- 
vinecs this sect is less numerous. 

10. Kaliv, the Indian Diana Tauriea. Tliougli this is another form of Doorga, her fame is 
so great, tliat it seems necessary to devote a few- lines exclusively to her. The dark image of 
this goddess is a truly horrid figure; lierair is disheveled; her tongue hangs out; she holds in 
one hand a scimitar, in another a giaul's seuil; with another, she forbids fear, and witli the 
last is bestow ing a blessing. Hei < < lour is that by wliich time is designaleil, and she stands 
upon her husband, llie destroyer, tokeeji him in subjection till the time of the universal toii- 
tlagratiou, wdieii, with the eye in l!ie centre ofhis foreliead, he will burn the universe. Her 
four arms represent the four vediis, the two iuspiring terror point out those portions of the 
’v^du which relate to the destruction of enemies and the governme^it ofthe world, and the other 
two allude to those parts of the vedu which belong to devotivu. Her disheveled hair re¬ 
presents the clouds, aiul intimates loo that time has neither beginning nor end. Her longue is 
the reproseiilalivc of lightning. She exhibits altogether fiie ajipearance of a drunken fran¬ 
tic Airy. Yet this is the goddess whom thousands adore, on wliose altars thousands of vic¬ 
tims annually bleed, and whose temple at Kalee-ghalu, near Calcutta, is llic resort of Hindoos 
from all parts of India. This temple, it is said, frequently receives presents ftom [tersons of 
the liiglii st rank, and not uiifreqneiitly fioin persons called Christians, 'J’herc are two things 
respecting Kuiir which remind us ofLaverna; she is 1 heprotei tress of thieves, and her image 
at Kaliv ghalii is a head wdlhout a body. Another form o'f lliis goddess, under the name 
of Siddhesh wiiree, is to be seen in clay leiiijdes all over Bengal. Unman victims, if is said, 
have often been immolated on the altars of Kalee and Sicfdiiesliwniec. 

17. LUkshnur, the goddess of Fortune, is the wife of Visitnoo; she is said to have been pro¬ 
duced at ilie ciiurning (if liie sea, as Venus was said to be boru of the froth of the sea. At 
her birth, all the gods were enamoured of her. She is painted yellow, w ith a water-lily in her 
riglft hand ; iii which form she is worshipped frequentlyi by Hindoo women; but no bloody 
sacrifices are offered to her. The Hindoos avoid all payments of money pn the Thursday 
(Lukshmee-varn) from the fear of offending this goddess. 


Literally, llic chief; or nature. 


+ ShaktQ means energy. 
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1». SHrUswfiieS, tlie goddws of Icurning, anotlier wife of Vishnoo. She is painted white, 
and stands on the water-lily. In sotnj* iaia»cs she is seen holding a lute; and in others as pos¬ 
sessed of three eyes, with a fan in one liaiffl and a book in the other. Her colour is to point 
out, that she is the source of wisdom ; the lute reifliuds the worshipper that she is the author 
of melody; her three eyes represent the three vediis; the book and pen obviously belong to 
her character as the goddess of learning. 1 find no goddess in tlie Roman or Grecian pantheon 
who resembles her. She has an annual festival, when clay images are set up, and worshipped 
all over Bengal. Some of her worshippers, on the last day of the festival, dance naked before 
the procession of the image through the streets. Even prostitutes, at ibis festival, make an 
image of this goddess, and set it up near their houses, to draw the spectators to their brothels. 
On this <lay, students, merchants, and others, refuse to touch a pen; for the Hindoos ascribe 
their ability to read, write, and eve* to speak, to the favour of Siiruswiitee. 

iO. Shi^ilAla, tin goddess who cools the body when atllicted with the small pox, receives 
many honours from the lofl^er orjjgrs of Hindoos, among whom the ravages of the small pox 
are often dreadful. This goddess is also worshipped to procure the removal of cutaneous dis¬ 
eases. 

“20. MAnfisa, the queen of the snakes, or she who protects men from their fatal bite. The 
lower orders crowd to the three annual fotivals held iu honour of this goddess. 

21. Sfnishl'hfF, the g; ddess of fecundity, .''he is honoured with six animal fe-,tiv als, celebrat¬ 
ed chiefly by feinal s. Her image is that of a yellow woman, silting on a cat, and nursing a 
child; tliougli, iu general, a rough stone, painted on the lop, and placed under a tree, is the 
object worshippctl. 

Tlies^Ttvay be considered as the celestial dt'ilies worshipped by the Hindoos. The ter¬ 
restrial goddesses are, Seeta, the wife of Rarnii;’* Radha, the mistress of Krishnu ; Rviokminee 
and Snlyiibhania, the wives of Krishnii, and Soobliiidra, the sister of Jugiiauat’hii. 1 The ter- 

, rcslrial gotls are the following ;—* 

® • 

’ Till. goJdoHii, it is said, wns dug out of (lie gronnd by king Jihibkit, when he was iilouffbini; his field. A 
iioy «li« was ploii:;til'd ii|i oiil ot ibeground among the Tiiscsins, gave rise to the order of Roman priests, who-e 
buMness i( ivas (if divine from appearances, in tho annual sacridcc. 

t It does not appear that JligSmiat’liii was ever married. 
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1. Krishna resembles Apollo in his licentious intrigues; in his being a herdsman,^ and an 
archer; in liis destroying a dreadful scr|rent; yi his We of nmsic, and in the celebrity to 
which he attaiued. Krislinii's image is that of a black man, with a flute in his hand. His 
colour points out, that he fills the mind d^ith sensual desires, and the flute designates him as 
file author of musical sounds. Apollo had in one han^l a harp, and in the other a shield of 
arrows. I'he history of Ki ishnu is chiefly found in the ShrS Bhaguvotu; the ontlines of 
rvhich will be seen in page ir>3, itc. of this volume. Several festivals in honour of this god 
are held annually, at which times the greatest licentiousness prevails among all ranks. A 
great proportion of the Hindoo population in Bengal are devoted to Krishnii.f His in¬ 
trigues with the mHk-maids. and especially' with llndiin, his favourite mistress, arc familiar to 
every Hindoo, being incor^rorated into their popular songs, and the image of lladha being 
placed by that of Krishm'i in many of the temples. Under several other names Krishna is 
worshipped, to which forms separate temples have been erected ; among the rest toGopalh, 
the herdsman; to Vaiii-gopalh, the infant Copaln; to Gopee-nat’hu, the lord of the milk¬ 
maids. Krishiih is one of the ten incarnations of Visbuoui^ The llev. Mr, Maurice calls him 
‘the amiable Krishmi!’ 

2. Jfig&nnat'hii, anotlicr deified hero, complimented with the title of lord of the world, a form 
of \islinoo. He is honoured wiili several annual festivals, hut the cat festival is the most po¬ 
pular: imiiatiuns of his ponderous car abound in many of the large towns in Bengal that 
ill Oiissa, connected willi the ancient temple erected in honour of this god, has crashed to 

* Tlio pnoraru' ronlaiii a story of Uiib jjod much n s-f-mblinp; that of Mercury's stealing a cow from Apollo. 
In the Hindoo faltle, Brauiho is the thief. 

■ 

S Smneliiiifs Hindoos nre seen lieking up (he n'l v diisi of llie place where the crowd r.rc cplphr.ninf; the 
pniisps of Kri^hiii't; and nlliprs are said to faint n iih joy on these peeasions. In incinor' of Krishna’s lewd eon- 
duet with the milk-maids in (he forestof Vrindavanti, persons of properly sometimes spend a day in (he fieldi, 
and entertuin their friends. 

J Krisliiiu-vfisoo f;ave to the temple of .Thgannat’liti near J’cr.ampnre, an immense car, which ronld not cost 
less than four or live llioiirand roopees. He also added an allotvatiee of si* roopces a day for the expeuees of the 
worship Or (his idol. Oonrri-m&llikQ, .a goldsmith of (kilruUn, who gave the interest of his mother’s weight in 
gold to difl'crenl trinplcs, added six roopees more to thedaiiy olTeriogsat thistemple; but these two benefactors, 
perceiving that the hramlifins of (he temple, instead of expending tlUMfe sums in oflerings to the god, and in itlms 
to strangers, nppl'rd the greater pari to their private nse, reduced the six roopees to one roopep,.four anas a day. 

J o extort more money from the donors, (he bramhtins of this temple, at two siiececding festivals, prevented the 
cat from proceeding to an adjoining temple in which the donors were interested, pretending that (he god was 
anjij with them for their parsimony, ami would uotgo. 
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death hundreds of victims, perhaps thousands, and imraol ites a number every year. This 
god receives the homage of pilgrims ail parts of India, for whose acconimodatioii roads 
have been cut, and lodging-houses erected? Such, however, is the great mortality among the 
pilgrims, that a Hindoo of property always makes his will before he sets out on this journey, 
and takes a most afl'ecting farewel of his disconsolate relations. .Southey's description,'- in 
his curse of Kehama, though not literally correct, conveys to the mind much of the horror 
which a Christian spectator of the procession of the car cannot but feel. IVIr. Paterson finds 
in the images of this god, and liis brother and sister, which are worshipped together, an hiero- 
glyphic of tire mystical word 0«, (^). 


3. Itamii, a deified nionarcii, and the hero of the Uaraayuuu, comes in fur a considerable 
share of the wretched devotion of the»Hindoos, espetualiy in the western provinces. His his¬ 
tory, found ill Valmeekee’s epic poem, is partly before the public. He is adored as the seveutli 
Hindoo incaniatiqlh ; has an annual festival, and is daily worshipped in the temples dedicat¬ 
ed to him, his brother, and bis ffjtfid Hunoomanu; in which temples he appears as a green 
man, with a bow and arrows in liis hands, sitting on a throne, having Swta on his left: his bro¬ 
ther Liikshmunu holds a white umbrella over his head, and Hutioomanii stands before him as 
bis servant with Joined hands. He is considered as a beneficent deity. Some think that Kamu 
was deified on account of a successful attack on Ceylon, when he was king of Miit’hoora. 


4. ChoUHni/H, i.e. the wise, a form of Krishnu; the god of a sect of voiragees, whose lead¬ 
er was a religious mendicant. TIis most famous temple in Bengal is at Ugrft-dweepu, where 
an annual festival is he'd, and to which crowds resort from all parts of Bengal, The bramhiius 
despise this sect. 


5. p’hlnvU-kiirtnii, the son of Bnmha, as architect of the gods, may be regarded as the Hin 

* “ A tiuiusanil pilgrims strain, 

Arui, sliouldcr, breast and tliigli, witli might and main, 

To drag that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along llie enonnoas load. 

Prone fall the frantic votari«^s in its road. 

And, ('.Idling on the god, 

Thei^self-devoted l.odies there they lay 
To pave*hi» chariot way; 

Uo JtigHanaCii Un-y call. 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes alt. 

Tlirongli blood and bones it ploughs its dreadful path; 

Ciroans rise nnbeard-, the dying cry, 

And death and agony 

Are t'-odden under foot by yon mad throng, 

Who follow close, and thrust the deadly wheels along.” 
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doo Vulcan. He is worshipped at an annual festival, tlie implements of each artificer being 
the representative of the god. He employs ijo cyViops with one eye, but has a workman 
named Mayii, a giant, u ho is capable of exhibitin'" all manner of illusive edifices. 

e. KamU divU, the Indian cupid. This god is aljosaid to be the son of Brumha: he is 
painted as a beautiful youth, carrying a l>t)w atid arrow of flowers. He has an annual festival, 
but his image is not made; nor docs tins festival command much celebrity. Petitions are 
addressed to irim by the bride and bridegroom anxious for oflspting. 

7. Sutyt AaraytinU, 1 have not disenvered the origin of tliis idol: llie name implies that 
he is the true Vishnoo. He is worshipped frequently in the lioiiscs of the ricii, from the desire 
of insuring prosperity. 

8. PUnchan&nit, a form of Shivii, worshipped by the lower orders, wh^ consider him as the 
destroyer of cliiidreu.« The image used as his representJtrr. e is a misshapen stone, anointed, 
painted, and placed under the vntii and other trees. 

9. Dh&rmii t’hakoorii, another form of Sliivfi, held in much the same estimation as Puuclia- 
nbnd. 

10. Kuloo raytu the god of forests, another form of Shiva. He is painied as sitting on a 
tyger, and carriying a bow and arrows: is worshipped by the wood cutters in the forests, to 
insure protection from wild beasts. 

11. Deified in strange thape.$. Urdhii naretshwtirU. This compound deity isShivir 

and Doorga united in one body. Tbe fable rcspetling this singular transformation will be 
found in p. 187. Religious worship is paid to this idol.— Krishn& Kaki. ' fn this im age, of 
Krijhuii and Kalee united in one body, vice itself is personified and worshipped. See page 189. 
— DUree-Ufirii. Another compound deity, Vishnoo and Shivii. The worship paid to tltcse 
idols appears to owe its origin to stories in the pooranas'i; but the original idea, meant to be 
conveyed by two o( them, no doubt, was, that the Great Spirit and matter arp one. 

, 12. The tear ship of human beings. TJac Hindoos worship their spiritual guides; also hram> 
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hftns, and their wives and daughters; and, among (he vama^harees, women of tlic lowest cast, 
and even prostitutes, are worshipped vfith rites ton abominable to be recorded, see 71 .193. 

13. The worship of beasts. The cow, as a form of Bhnguvht^,' is an object of worship, and 
receives the homage of the Hindoos at an annua] festival.* (p. 105.) HtlnoomanU, the monkey, 
has also been placed among the gods, as a form of Shivh. Temples to this god are to be seen, 
and in some places his image is worshipped daily ; he is even chosen by many as their guardi¬ 
an deity. Hfinoomaiui bears some resemblance to Pan, and like him owes his birth to the god 
of the winils. The dog, the Jackal, and a number of other animals, huiie also places among 
the Hindoo deities, (hough (hey are not greatly honoured. 

14. Worship of birds. G uroo/i^ the carrier of Vishnoo, half a bird and half a man, has re¬ 
ceived deilicatioD, as w >U as his brother Uroonu, the charioteer of Vishnoo. Jutayoo, another 
bird, llie friend of lla.nu, receives divine honours, as do the eagle of Coromandel, (said to be 
an incarnation of ftoorga),»the w ag; tail, the peacock, the goose, and t]ie owl; but the honours 
they receive arc not of the highest kind. 

15. Worship of trees. The Hindoos do not seem ever (o have consecrated groves, but seve¬ 
ral trees they esteem sacred. Tooltisec, a female raised to deity by Vishnoo, was cursed by 
Lhkshmee, his wife, in a fit of jealousy, and turned into the tree of this name, which the Hin¬ 
doos preserve with great.care near their houses, erect pillars to its Iionour.t esteem its leaves 
and wood sacred, and with the latter make the beads with which they repeat the names of their 
guardian deities. Several other trees receive almost an equal homage, see page 205. It is con- 
sidcred as a great sin among (lie Hindoos for any member of a family to cut down trees plant¬ 
ed by an ancestor, and the misfortunes of many a family have been ascribed to such an act of 
indiscretion. 

* The very dung of the cow is e.Hen as an atonement for sin, and, with its urine, is used in worship. A Hindoo 
does not carry aay thing out of his house in the morning tilt be has rubbed his door-way with cow-dung. .Not¬ 
withstanding this reverence, the bullocks employed in carrying burdens und at the plough, are used more cruelly 
by the Hindoos tliaa any other animals. “ The Athenians and almost alt other nations thought it a very great 
crime to kill the ox, insomuch that the Render was thought to deserve death.” P-otter’s jintiquHics of Gi ccce, 
vol.i,p,U1. * 

1 The heads of these pillars, which comaioDly open like a cup, are filled with earth, and the plant is placed 
in them, “ The Remans and tireciaas, says Potter, consecrated certain trees to their gods.” 

E 
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IG. Ricer worship. The IliinJiioMiot only reverence llieir rivers, but actually worship theni, 
dividing lliein into male and female deities. But G£nga(tlie Ganges,) both in their poems, 
their pooraniis, and in the siiperstiiious customs of^Gic natives, appears to rank higliest among 
the river deities. She is declared to liaverdesceuded from Vishnoo's heaven, the anniversary 
of which event is celebrated by particular festivities. The most extravagant things are re- 
luted in the poorands respecting llie purifying nature of these waters; and several works have 
been written to extol the saving properties of the Ganges.* , Its waters are carried to im¬ 
mense distances; every thing they touch becomes purified; crowds of Hindoos perform their 
worship on tlie batr^a of the river daily, after jnirifyiug themselves in its stream ; the sick arc 
laid on its hanks exp^iug recovery from the mere sigiit of this goddess; and it is reckoned 
a great calamity not to die. within view of Gii.'igri. Many other rivers receive the honours of 
divine worship, as W’ill be seen in page 217. 

17. Worship of Fish. Even the finny tribes arc honoured by the Hindoos, though the wor¬ 
ship paid to them is of an inferior nature. 

IG. The worship of Books is very common among this people. The lower orders have such 
a profound respect for a hook, that lliey think every thing in such a form must he divine. On 
several occasions a book is converted into au image, and worshipped with all the forms used 
before the most {lojmlai' idol. 

10. Worship of Stones. The shaliigramb, as a form of Visbuoo, is more frequently worship¬ 
ped than any other idol in India,! not excepting the lingn it.self, which perhaps ought to be 
placed next, and which is also a stone. The ieprc.senfatives of PifnchanhiiO and otlier gods 
are shajiekss stones. Many images of idols sold in the markets are made of stone, and wor- 
.shipped. 

* The Gun; i-v;iky.i-vu!fi-, &c. 

•t “ Till''•halksiamusarc black stones, fiimiit in.apart of the Gandfikee river, within the limi<» of Nepal. They 
are mostly round, nn i are eonenonly perforated in one or more placesby worms, or, as the Hindoos believe, by 
Vishnoo in the sliai>e of ii reptile. Accordin'; to llie number of perforations, and of spiral curves in each, the 
stone issuppn.-ed to rnniaiii Vislinoo in v.arioii, ctiaraclers. For exaiiiple, such astonc perforated in one place 
only, with four spiral curvc.s in the perforation, and w ith marks n’sernbllnpa row's foot, and,a tong wreath of 
flowers, contains luksiinice-Narayfinii, In like manner stones are found in the NiirmBda, which are considered 
as types of .Shivu, .and are called VaniS-Lingii. The slialilgramti is found, upon trial, not to be calcareous: it 
strikes fire with tied, and scarcely at all effervesces with Bcids.’’-“-j<»f«<i(! Ueieorchcs, vat. vil, p. 240. 
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20. A log of wood. The pedal with which rice is clcauscd'lVom the husk has also been rais¬ 
ed to godship ))y the Iliudoos. See ]Age 224. 

Such arc the objects adored by the Hindoos. Sach is the dt^plorable state info which the 
mind coiilhiues to sink after it has once renounced the doctrine bf the t/NTTY of Gon. Di¬ 
vine Woraliip is confessedly the highest act of reverence and homage of which man is capable. 
How shocking I hen, how atllicting to a philanthropic mind, to see man prostrated before a beast, 
or, a log of wood. How greatly is the horror increased wlien this prostration of iiiU-llcct 
respects many millions. 

I have repeatedly conversed with learned Hindoos on the use of idols in worship. The 
licst aeeounl I have ever received may amount to this; God is every where; this is allowed, 
hut his spirituality perpL*\es tlie niitid. To collect and lix tlic ideas on the object of adoia- 
tion, therefore, an imag . is chosen, into which image, by the power of incantations, tlie deity 
i.s imagined to be drawn. IR^nce, ^dedicating an image, they call uji^n the god to come and 
dwell ill it. I have urged in rdply, that if this wcie the whole end to he answered, any image 
might do,'* but that I saw amongst them many sorts of idols. To this the hrarahiin sav*-, 
God has made himself known in these fiirins, and directed these various images to be made, 
that men may be fascinated and drawn to the love of worsliiji; that none of these images are 
intended to cxliihil the natural perfections of (iod, hut his actions when incarnate ; and that 
images aic only necessary while men continue in a rude state, and may be,laid aside by those 
who can attain td devotion by means of rational speculation. This is the best ajmlogy I 
have obtained for tlie worship of idols. Yet, surely, instead of elevating the mind, and car¬ 
rying it to a Bring so glorious as God, images debase a subject so sublime, and ilesfroy all 
reverence for Him, who is “ glorious in holiness, fearful in piaiscs, iloing woudeis." linages 
of God aie therefore highly otlcnsive, and their makeis and wot shippns .justly < spose tlicm- 
selves to the cutting reproof of Isaiah : “ To whom llioii will ye liken Goii { or wliat likeness 
“ will je compare to him ? Behold, the iialtons are as a di op of a bucket, and are counted as 
“the small dust of the balance: all nations before him arc .is nothing, and are counted to him 
“less than nothing, and vanity.” BuJ that idols are not necessary, even to the rude and igiioiant, 
let the experience of every protestaAt country hear witness. Wheie shall we find piety more 
elevated, ormhrals more correct, even among individuals lu the lowest oiJcra of society, than 
in our own landl 

• They udinit this: u pan of water is Indeed often snbsUtnted for an idol. 

E 2 
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But what shall we say, when many of these idols are inonstrons personifications of vice, and 
when it is a fact, that not a single virtuous idea is evrir communicated by any of them. The 
image of Kalee exhibits a female with inflamed eyas,standing on thti body of her husband, her 
hair disheveled, slavering thfe blood of her enemies down her bosom, her tongue hanging from 
her mouth, wearing a necklace of skulls, and holding a skull in the left hand, and a sword in 
the right. Another image, that of Krishiiu Kalee, exhibits Krishna and lladha, his mistress, 
united in one body, to conceal Hadha's infidelity from her husband. Another image is the lingh ! 
Another that of a monkey, an incarnation of “ the great god” Shivn; the offspring of the god 
of the winds by a female monkey!* Theimagcol'Doorgais that of a female warriour; and one 
form of this godd^^ thatof a female so athirst for blood, that she is represented as cutting oif 
her own head, and the severed head, with the mouth distended, is seen devouring the blood 
streaming from the trunk. This goddess stands uj>on two other deities iu aii attitude so abu< 
minabiy indecent that it cannot be described; the common form of Kalee, standing on her hus¬ 
band, Shivn, has a sec.iet meaning, well known to a Hindoo^ but which is so indelicate that 
even they, licentious as they are, dare not make it according to 'the geiuiine meaning of the 
fable to which it belongs.1 Some of the formulas used at tile festival in honour of this god¬ 
dess, called the ShyamU-pdoja, relate to things which can never become the subject of descrip¬ 
tion; but perhaps in this concealed slate they are more pernicious than if painted, and exhibit¬ 
ed to the open gaze of the mob. To this it may be added, that, amidst all the numerous idols 
worshipped by the Hindoos, there is not one to represent any of the Virtues, In this respect, 
the Hindoo mythology sinks far below the European, for the Greeks and Itomans adored Vir¬ 
tue, Truth, Piety, Chastity, Clemency, Mercy, Justice, Faith, Hope, and Liberty, and conse¬ 
crated images and temples to these deities. Among the Hiirdoos, Ihe most innocent part 
of the 5 yslem,'aiid that which existed in the purest ages, was tire worship of the jirimary clc- 
lucuts, the adoration of inanimate matter! 

The manifest eff ect of idolatry in this country, as held up to thousands of Christian spec¬ 
tators, is an immersion into the grossest moral darkness, and a universal corruption of manners. 
The Hindoo is taught, that the image is really God, and the heavkst judgments arc denounc¬ 
ed against him, if lie dare to suspect that the image is notbiug more than the elements of which 
it is composed. The Tuntrh-sarii declares, that such an unbeliever will sink into the region* 

* Pan is said (» have been the wm of Mercury. 

+ Hindoos of Ihe baser sort may be seen wtiwperlng to each Other before (hit haaRe, and dilating on that 
w'hich is loo fllibj for ikem to utter ia an audible voice, v 
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of torment. In the apprehensions of the people in general, tliekfore, the idols are real deities; 
they occupy the place of God, and tecehre all^tlie homage, all the fear, all the service, and all 
the honours which HE to justly claims,; '^ho'goTernroent of God is subverted, and all the moral 
effects arising from the knowledge if his petfsctione, and his cMlatt upon hit rational crea« 
tiires, are completely lost. 

It is a fact too, that the festivals in honour of the gods have the most pernicious ^ects on 
the minds of the people. During the ceremonies of worship before, the image, the ^ectators 
are very few, and these feel no interest whatever in the mummery going forward; and were it 
not for those who come to pay a visit of ceremony to the image, and to ffling their offerings, 
the temple would be as little crowdi^ on festival, as on cotiimou days; but as soon as the well- 
known sound of the drum is heard, calling the people to the midnight orgies, the dance and 
the song, whole multitudes assemble, and almost tread one upon another; and their joy keeps 
pace with the number t f loose women present, and the broad obscenity of the songs. G opaln- 
TUrkkaliinkaro, a pundit efnploy^^in the Serampore printing-office, and a very respectable 
man among the Hindoos, avow^ed to a friend of mine, that the only attractives on these occasi¬ 
ons were the women of ill-fame, and the filthy songs and dances: that these songs were so abo- 
miiiable, that a man of character, even amongst them, was ashamed of being present; that if 
ever he (Gopalfl) remained, he concealed himself in a corner of the temple. He added, that 
a song was scarcely tolerated which did not contain the most marked allusions to unchastity, 
while those which were so abominable that no person could repeat them out of tli^ temple, re¬ 
ceived the loudcsl plaudits.* AM Miis js dorm in the very face of the idol; nor' does the thought, 
•‘Thou God seest me,” ever produce the slighest pause in these midnight revels. In oj)cii 
day, and in Uie most public streets of a large town, 1 have seen men entirely naked, dancing 
with unblushing efffronlcry before the idol, as it was carried in triumphant procession, en¬ 
couraged hy the smiles and eager gaze of tlie bramhuns. Yet, sights even worse than these, 
and such as can never be described by the pen of a Christian writer, arc exhibited on the rivers 
and in the public roads, to thousands of spectators, at the Doorga festival,! the most popular 
and most crowded of all the Hindoo festivals in Bengal, and which closes with libations to the 

* Snmelfmes the Tlimloos open a gub^tription to defray the expense of a grand act of worship in honour of 
some iilol. If .400 roopces be subscribed on such an occasion, 1 atn assured, that 300 will be spent on the songs 

i dancing-girlf. ' 

t The author has more than once been filled with alarm u this idolatrom procession has passed bis house, lest 
his children should go to the windows, see the grow obscenity cjibihited by the dancers. 
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gods, so powerful, as to product* genersil intoxication. Wtial must be the stale of morals in 
a country, when its religious institutions and public ohows, at which the whole population is 
present, thus sanctify vice, and carry the multitude into the very gulph of depravity and 
ruin 1 

There is another feature in tliis system of idolatry, which increases its pernicious effects on 
the j)ul)lie manners : The history of these gods is a liighly coloured representation of their 
wars, (piarrels, and licentious intrigues ; wliieli are held up in the images, reeitatioiis, songs, 
and dances at tlie public festivals. At the sepavulc recitations, whic.li are atcouipanied with 
soinelliing of our paiitumirue, these iucMslible and most iiKh-er'iit fable.s are neade still more 
familiar to the people, so lauiiliar mdeod, that allusions to (hem are to be perceived in (he 
most common forms of speech. Many works of rrperiiieious temlency in (he F.uropeau 

languages arc not very huitful, becaase they are too scarce and expensive to be read by the 
poor ; hut the autliois of the Hindoo mythology have taken care, that the (inarrels aud revels 
of the gods and goddi-sscs shall be held up> to the iuiilallWB. of the whole eomniuiilty. 

In some of these histories and pantomimes Siiivii is represented asdeclaiing to Liikshiuce, 
that he would part with all the merit of his works for the gratification of a criminal passion ; 
Briimha as buruing wdth lust towards his own dauglih r; Krishuu as living with (he wife of an 
other, murdering a washeruiaii and stealing his clothes, and sending his friend Yoodhist’liiru 
to the regions of torment by causing liim to utter a falseliood; Indru and Chhudrij are seen as 
the jjaraniours of tlie wives of their spiritual guides.—But these stories arc so iinmoruus in tin 
pooranfis, that it seems unnecessary to drag more of them to liglit. The thing to be deplor 
cd is, that llie Hindoo objects of worship were themselves moiislers of vi<^j|. 

Painful as (his is, it is not all: there is a numerous and growing sect among the Hindoos in 
Bengal, and perhaps in other provinces, who, in conformity with the rules prescribed in the 
works called Tiintrfl, practise the most ahominahle rites. Tlie proselytes to this sect are 
chiefly hiauiliiius, aud are called vamacharees. 1 have given some account of them in pages 
193, and and should have declined blotting these ptges with any fiirllicr allusion to 
these uiiutteruhle abominations, had 1 not omitted in those accounts an article which I had 
prepaiig4«and which throws much additional light on the practises of a sect so singularly cor- 
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The rules of this sect are to be fouiMi more or less in most of flie Tuntriis, but particularly 
in the Neelu, Roodru yamnlfi, and^Uimnda hiilpfi. In these works the writers have ar¬ 

ranged a number of Hindoo,sects as follows- J'^dacharees, Voishnuvaebarees, Sboivacharees, 
Duksliiiiacharees, VaniachareSs, SiddfaaHtacbarees,^aud KoulaclmreSS; each rising in succes¬ 
sion, till the most perfect sect is the Koulacharh. Wlieu a Hindoo wishes to enter into this 
sect, he sends fora perso^ who has beeii'already initiated, and who is well acquainted with the 
forms of initiation, and presciitiiig to him garments, ornaments, &c. begs him to become his 
religious guide. The teacher then places this diseijile near him for three days, and instructs 
him in the ceremonies of the sect; at the close of which period, tliediseiple spreads some loose 
soil on tlie floor of the house in wiiich the ceremonies of initiation are to he performed, and 
sows a small quantity of barley, and two hinds of pease, in this soil, spriiikiing water upon it. 
He next proceeds to jierforiu some parts of tlic ten ceremonies practised by the regular Hin¬ 
doos from ihc time of bir'lt to that ot marriage; aficr which he makes a drclanition, that be 
has Irom iliat period renounced all the ceremonies of the old religion, and is delivered from 
their yoke ; and as a token of g>y celebrates what is called the Vriddhee shraddhu. AH these 
ceremonies are to be performed tlm ^ly: what follows is to be done in d*arkuess : and tliere- 
fore, choosing the darkest part ol the night, the seed sown in the house having sprung up, 
the disciple and his spiritual (it would not he too harsh to say infernal) guide cuter the house, 
with eight men, vamacharees, and eight females, a dancing-girl, a weaver’s daughter, a wo¬ 
man of ill fame, a washer-woman, a barber's wife or daughter, a hiiimhiinee, the daughter of a 
laml-owrier, and a milk maid. Each of the vamacliarees is to jilace by his side one of the 
females, and the tewher and his disciple are to sit close to each other. The teaclier now in- 
forms his disciple, that tVoni l.enceforward he is not to indulge shame, nor dislike to any thing, 
nor prefer one plan to another, rlDr regard ceremonial cl(.auuessof uiirleaiiiiess, nor cast; and 
tiiat tiiongh he may freely eiijiry alf the pleasures of sense, the mind must be fixed on his 
guardian dei'v, lliitl is, he is iieitiici ft) he an epicure nor an ascetic, but to blend both iii his 
character, ami to make the iileasiiies of sense, that is wine and women, the nu-liuin of ob¬ 
taining iibsorplioii iot a Hriimlifi; since women are the representatives of the wife of Cupid, 
and wine preveiils the senses from going astray. A pan of spirits, or of water mixed with 
spirits, IS placed near each man and woman, and in the centre another pan of spirits, differ¬ 
ent kinds of flesh, of whicli that of the cow makes a part, rice, fruits, Ax. and upon each of 
the eight pans difr'erent branches ot trees,.and garlands of red flowers, are placed; th:: pans 
also are to be marked with red paint; all these are surrounded with eiglify pounds of flour 
formed into different colours. A pan of intoxicating beverage called siddhee is next con- 
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secratcd, of which each partakes, after which they chew the panfi leaf. Next, before all the 
things placed in the centre of the room, the spiritual guide rehearses the common ceremonies 
of worsliip, addressing them to any one of the*female deities who happens to be the guardian 
deity of this disciple. The vessels from,which the company are to drink, and the offerings, are 
next consecrated: these vessels may be formed of earth, copper, brass, silver, gold, or stone, 
the coco.a-niit, or a human skull; but the latter is to be prefered. The spiritual guide then 
gives as much as a wine glass of spirits to each female, as the representative of the divine ener¬ 
gy. and the men drink what they leave. At this time the spiritual guide declares, that in the 
sutyiiyoogu the people were directed in their religinus duties by the vedns, in the tretfi by tlie 
writings of the learned, in the dwapiirii by the different pooiauus, and, in the knlee yoogii, 
the tihitrijs are the only proper guides (o duty. As if well pleased with this sentiment, each 
one of the company now drinks two more glasses of the spirits. The disidple next worships 
each male and female separately, applying to them the names of Blioiriivu and Hhoiriivee, ti¬ 
tles given to Sliivii and Doorga, and presents to each of them spirits, meat-offerings, ganuenfs, 
ornaments, Ac.; after which the spiritual guide offers a burpt-saerift;e, with the flesh and 
Otheimeat offerings, pouring on them, as they burn, cfeiticd butter: the disciple also repeals 
the same ceremony. The eight females now anoint the disciple by sprinkling upon him, w ith 
the branches which were placed on the pan, spirits and water; and after mixing together the 
whole of the spirits, or spirits and wafer, from all the pans, the spiritual guide, with all the 
branches, again sprinkles the disciple, to whom he declares that lie has now, for the good of 
his soul, instructed him, according to the commandment of the great god Sliivii, in all the ce- 
remonies belonging to the profession of a vamacharee; urging him, in practising these cere¬ 
monies, to keep his mind on Sliivii, and that he will be happy after death: at the close, he caus¬ 
es him to drink the lupior iliiis mixed, repeating separate incantations. During his initiati¬ 
on he is not to drink so as to appear intoxicated, or to cause his mind to wander, but having 
habituated himself to a small quantity, he may take mbre, till he falls down in a state of in¬ 
toxication ; still however so as to rise again after a short interval, after which he may continue 
drinking the nectar, till he falls down completely overcome, and remains in this stale of joy, 
thinking upon his guardian deity. He is now known as an Uvudhootft, that is, as one who has 
renounced all secular affairs, and receives a new name (perhaps AnundO-nat’hn) of the joyous. 
He is to drink spirits with all of the same profession; to'sleep constantly in a house of ill-fame, 
and to eat of every thing he pleases, and with all casts indiscriminately. The next thing, is to 
offer a burnt sacrifice ; after which the spiritual guide and the guests are dismissed with pre¬ 
sents, and the new disciple spends the night with an infamous female. These vamachaiees 
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adore the sex, and carefully avoid offending a woman. Tlicy'also practise the most debasirig 
rites using the heads of persons who haec been guilty of suicide, also when silting on a drad 
body, and while naked and in the presetipeaif a naked temale.—It mighl seem i niposstble to 
trace ceremonies gross as these to any priucipie ('xc(jf)t that of moYal depravity ; but the a\i- 
thors of this system attempt to reconcile it with the pursuit of future happiness: tlie reader 
is aware that the regular Hindoo theologians attribute all the vices to the passions, and con¬ 
sider their subjugation, or annihilation, as essential to final beatituilc; they therefore aim at 
(he accomplishment ot this object by means of severe bodily austerities. The vaniacbareisi pro¬ 
fess to seek the same object, not by avoiding temptation, ami starving the l,)o<ly, but by blunt¬ 
ing the edge of the jmssions with excessive indulgence. Tlicy profess to triumph dVer llu; 
regular Hindoos, reminding them that thdr ascetics arc safe- only in forests, and while keep¬ 
ing u perpetual fast, but that they si.hdue I heir passions in the very presence of temptation. 

Thus, that which to the Hindoo should be divine worship, is the great source of impiety and 
corruption ot manners: am^. instead of returning from liis temple, or from religious services, 
improved in knowledge ; grie\icdTor his moral deficieneies, and anxious to cultivate a greater 
regard to the interests of morality and religion, his jiassious are intimned, and his mind polluted 
to such a degree that he carries the pernicious lessons of the temple, or llic festival, into all the 
walks of private life. His very religion becomes his greatest bane, and where he should have 
drank of the water of life, he swallows the poison that iiilallibly destroys him. 

In conversation with a learned bramhnii, in tlie year lttl3.be acknowledged to ilie author, 
that, at present, reverence for tlie gods made no part of the attractions to the public festivals. 
Out; man eelehrales a festival fo preserve himself from disgrace, another to procure I he applaus¬ 
es of his countrymen, and a tliird for the sake of the songs, dances, &c. This brandifin in¬ 
stanced cases of images being made without any reference to the rules of the shastih. At one 
place, a Hindoo, havingpreparedan image, at an expense which he could not meet, permitted 
it to be liroken, and its head, arras, and legs, to be trodden upon in the streets:—another, who 
had been Uins disappointetl, threw the image into the water; and a third, having made an enor- 
mous imace, had fastened if to a cart, hut on the first motion of the vehicle, the he id of the 
idol had fallen ofi, and the rest of flie image was permitted to lie in the street as a dead car¬ 
case, 1 give «hese instances, to confirm what 1 have already saiil, that it is nut devotion that 
leads the Hindoo to the temple, but a licentious appetite; and to afford another proof, that 

F 
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idola<ry always tends to sink, but never to raise its votaries. In the account of Kalee (p. 121) 
the reader will find a fact respecting tiie execution of itwo Hindoos, who, when under sentence 

I 4 

of death, became Uoinan calhoHcfs, in pure revenge,u|ron Kalee, who did not, as she was believ¬ 
ed to have done in many other cases, protect them in the act of robbery. One of the pundits 
who assisted me in this work, begged, if 1 mentioned tliis fact, tliat 1 would assure the Knglish 
reader, that although this goddess assisted pid)lie robbers, she always informed them that they 
must sufler hereafter lor their crimes, though she did assist them in their perpetration. 

The Reverend Mr. Manri<;c seems astonished that a people so mild, so benevolent, so benig¬ 
nant as the Hindoos’, ‘ w lio (<|uoting Mr. Omie) shudder at the vtrij sight of blood,’ should have 
adopted so many bloody rites. Itui are these Hindoos indeed so humane?—these men, and 
women too, who drag their dying relations to the )>ai)Ii,s of the river at all seasons, day and 
night, and expose them to the heat and cold in the last agonies of death, without remorse;— 
who assist men to commit .self-m\irdcr, encouraging them to swing with hooks in their backs, to 
pierce their longues and sides, to cast themselves on iiaK(t!. knives, to bury themselves alive,'*' 
throw' themselves into n\crs,l from precipices,^ and under the cans of Uieir idols;—who mur¬ 
der their own children, by burying them alive, tlirowiiig them to flic alligators, or hanging them 
up alive in trees for (lie yiits and crows before their own doors,§ or by saei iliciiig them to the Gan- 

* Inslancrs .ire not iinirequeiit, n licre penons adlictcd willi loalhsoiiir iiuit iiu’uralile dkeases, have caused 
tlicmsclvc# (0 be buried alive.”— Jsialii: Researcitts, vol. vii. p. 2 .j7. 

+ Mr. W. Carey. ofOiilwa, in a teller to llie aniliDr, dated the lib NmeinUcr, 1811, says, “ Two or three 
davs 112,0 I witnessed a sreneinore slioekins; Ilian any I eve.r saw in this place: A poor weaver was broiiglit here, 
and cast into the river, with a pan of water tied round his waist (o make him sink ; lint providentially (he river 
wtesl-liallow, and he was taken out, after beiii" in the water a day and a iiifiliW llearint; of the cirruiubtani-e, 1 
went to see liiin, and found tliepoor man only all'eeled with rlieimiatie pains. 1 h.adhiiii brnuglit (only bulisc, 
Imt could not prevail on tile iiiifceliii;; nalive.s to carry him up till I procured an order from an oflierr of the po¬ 
lice. 1 hope be will be restored lo health in a fortiii!;lit, when he will jetui nhome, with some knowledge of the 
sospel. Wlial adds lo the horror of this narration, is, that the pcrpelraturs of this intended murder wore the mo¬ 
ther iind brother of this unfortunate Uiiido.i.’’ 

J “ A very siii'iilar practice prevails among the lowest tribes of the inhabitants of llerar and fiaudwQiih. 
.Suicide is not untVeiii! nlly vowed by siiHi persiiiis in return for boons solicited from idols, and to fiiltil his vow, 
the sticoe-.-ful votary throws himself from a precipice named Kalh-BlidiruvS, situated in the mountain, between 
the T.iptce and Nurefida rivers. The annual fair held near that .spot at the beginning of spring, usually wit- 
iie,ssos eiglil or (ci. victims of this sujierstition .”—/isiatic Itacanhes vol. vii.p. 237. 

y 1 fancy this is done when the child is born with had omens, or is supposed to be afflicted by some evil 
spirit. 
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g(.g;—who burn alive, amidst savage shouts, the heart-brokcif widow, by the hands of her own 
SOD, and with the corpse of a deceased father;* —who every year butcher thousands of annuals, 
at the call of superstition, coverinij theuiseb'cs with their blood, consigning their carcases to 
the dogs, and carrying their heads in triiinipa throut^li the streets?—Are these the ‘benignant 
Hindoos! -a people who have never erected a charity-school, an alms -house, nor an hospital; 
who sutler their fellow creatures to perish for want before their very doors, refusing toadniinis- 
t(’r to tlieir wants while living, or to inter their bodies, to prevent their being devoured by vultures 
and jackals, when dead;—who, when the power of the swoid was in their hands, impaled alive, 
cuj oti' the noses, the legs, and arms, of culprits; and inflicted piiiiishmeiils e.vcecded only by 
tJio.sf of the followers of the mild, amiable, and beucvolciit Booddhu in theBunnan empire!!- 

* Ai i^'nlros nijti near llirvar iiiim<‘rous biick monumeiK*: liavr been rrocipd lo perpetuate the memory of 
v>lio Ii.ive bt*«?u burn' alive with lln- luxlie^of (heir doccaacd husbands. 

i n noli known, iliai ilin ik)rmnn:H ar>' t\\c fo!b>wers of Booddh^) whose principal aim wsisio excite in man- 
kiii.i n horror of bhedditti!: blood, and of destroy animal life. The following facts will bliow how much liuma* 

«il> ihere ii among n potodo far evcceding the lliudoos in their care not lo injure whatever eontaios life. Mr. 

* ♦ 

I''. C;iri!y Unis nrilca In his IVicmls m I5eii,si*'i» “ 1 will now rchili' what hits taken ^lacc in this sinj;lr town of 
ttanioon since my l•^•^il^elu■e in tlii. coliiitry; which docs not exceed four years. Some of the erimin.als t saw 
execiiled with my own rye.-; tlieresi I saw immediately after execution. One man had melted le.id poured 
down his throat, which iiiijiirdi.'itelv Imrst out from the neck, and uirious parts of the body. Four or five per¬ 
sons, after bein- nailed Ihrmigli their hamls and leel tn a scalTold, had first their lonjiiicS cut out, then their mouths 
slit open from car to ear, then their ears em ofl', ami finally their bellies ripped open. Six people were cru¬ 
cified ill the folloiviiig manner : their hands and feel wei-e nailed lo a scaffold; their eyes were then ex traclcd 
with a liliint hook; and in llii» eonditinii they were left lo expire; two died in the course of four days; the rest 
were liberated, bat died of iiiorlidea.ion on the sixth orseventh day. Four pcrsiitis were riur.i8ed,\'iz. 

not nailed Imt tied o, itii their h.iiid'. am' fret slrctclicd or.t at full leiig;f!i iii an erect posture, in w bicli they w ere 
to remain til! death ; every t’lins; the^' wi'h. J to eat was ordered them, yyith a view lo prolon!; tlicir lives and mi¬ 
sery. In ease- like thi-, the legs and feel ol tiie criminals lien;in to swell and mortify at the expiration of three 
or fonr dtys; sn.ni are •aid lo live in thi- state for a foriiiish:, and e,vpiie at l.asi from fiiiaiie and morliHeatioii- 
Those which ! saw yvere. li:,crated ai the end of three or four day-. Another man h.ad a larne bainboo run 
through his belly, vyhitli put an immediate end lo Ins r.xislencc. Two persoit. had their bellies ripped up, just 
snfiicieiit to admit of la - pr itrujiou of a ,inal! part of llie iiiloslines, and after heilig secured by the hands and 
feci at full stretch with eor.is, yvere pi,iced in an erect pusitire upon bamboo rafters, and set adrift in the river, to 
flo.il up and down with the tide fur public viey». Tlie munherof Ihoi'e whe have been In-headed I do not cx- 
aelly rceolieet; but they mud be iomeivhere beiivecn twenty and lliirty. One m.an was sawii lo death, hy ap- 
piyilig the sayv to the shaiilder bone, and $:i)vii>p right down until the boyyelf giislieii out. One yvomau was beat 
lo death with a large e.iidgel.—These arc most of llie |>UMishnieuts I have seen tind heard of during my stay in 
this pl.iee, bill ni iiiy other iiistanees liappened daring ir.y ahscnce. which I have not related. As for the criineg 
for which (lie-e puuishmeiit.s were inflicted, 1 shall only .add, the crimes of some (Jeserved dea(l): some were of u 
ti iviul nature, and some of the victims yyerc quite innocent.’* 

F 2 
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and who very often, in their aefs ofjtillage, murder ll»e plundered, cutting oil their limbs with 
the most eohl blooded apathy, {urniiig tlie bouse of th« murdered into a disgusting shambles !— 
Some of these cruelties, no doubt, arise out oftlic reli'gio" uf the Hindoos, and are the poison¬ 
ed fruits of superstition, rather than tiie^etfects of natural disposition; but this is equally true 
respecting the virtues which have been so lavishly bestowed ou this people. At the call of 
the shastrij, the Hindoo gives water to the weary traveller during tlie month Voishaklm, but 
be mav peridi at his door without pity or relief from the tirst of the following mouth, no re¬ 
ward being attached to such an act after these thirty days have expired. He will make roads, 
]kk)!s of water, and Imihl lodgiiig-honscs, lor pilgrims, and travellers, hut he considers himtelf 
as making a good bargain with the god- ;n ail these transactions. It is a fact, that there is 
not a road in the counlry made In Hindoos except a few which lead to holy jilacc.s, and had 
there been no future rewards held out for such ads of merit, even these would not have ex- 

r 

isled. Before the kulee-yoogii it was lawful to sacrifice eows, but tlie man who does it uoiv, 
is guilty of a crime as heinous as tliat of killing a bramhuii: he may kill a bullaloe, however, 
and Doorga will reward him with heaven for it. A Hindoo, ky any ihrcel act, should not 
destroy an insect, fur he is taught that fioil inhabits even a lie, but it is no great crime if he 
shouM perniil even his cow to fierish with hunger; and he heats it, willioiil mercy, tlioiigli it 
be an incaniulioii of Bhiiginiitee—it is enough, that he does not leally deprive if of life, for 
the iudw'eliiiig Briiniliu feels no stroke hut Hint of death. Tlie Hindoo will utter false¬ 

hoods tliat would knock down an ox, and will commit perjuries so atrocious and disgusting, 
as to fill with horror those who visit the courts of justice; but he will not violate his shnstiii 
by sw earing on the w alcrs of the Ganges. 

Idolatry is often also tlio exciting cause of the most aboiniitable frauds! .Several instances 
are given in this volume: one will be I'oiiiid in p. 97, and another resjicoliiig an image found 
under giouiid by tlie raja ol Nhdwya, in p. KJO.- 

Indeed keeping gods is even a trade among the Hindoos: the only dilfieully to be overcome, 
is that of exciting attention to the image. To do this, the owner of the image frequently goes 
from village to village, to call the attention of tlie neighbpnrhoiid; he also persuades some one 
to jiroclaini, tint he has been sv-arned in a dream to pcrforiA vows to this image, or, he repeats to 

• Plii(!irt;i sri)', dial Roinidui., when tic inslifiiled (lie Ludi Consuales, («jiirprizr the Sabine virgins, j-nve 

mil, timi lie had discovered tile alt»r of tlie god Coaeus bid under ground, which discovery nttracted great miilii- 
tudes lo (lie bacriGcc. 
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all he sees, that such and such cures have been perfonnerl hy’il. lii the years ia07 aiul 180H, 

almost all the sick and imaginary sick Hindoos in llie south of Bengal presented tlicir ofTeriiigs 

• • 

to an image called 'I'anik-eshwurii, at a place bearing this name. The. bramhniis owning this 
image became rich. This excited the attention olisome brainlfflns near Niideeya, who pto- 
claimed another image of Sliivii, in their possession, to be ‘the brother of Tariik-esliwurii,’and 
tlie peo|)le of those parts flocked to this image as others had done to the original one. 

The a\ithor has devoted 224 pages of this work to the gods. The next article relates 
to the Hindoo temples, none of which appear to be distinguished for the elegance of their ar¬ 
chitecture; they an not the work of a jreople sunk in barbarism; neither will they bear any 
comparison with the tenipies of the Greeks or Homans.’' They arc not constructed so as to 
hold a crowd of worshipjiers, who ai« always accommodated in an area opposite the temple. 
Tlie room in which the idol is placed is considered sufticicntly spacious if it hold the otheiating 
priest, Hie utensils for worshii), and the offerings. 

These temples answ'cr none of the ends of a lecture room, nor of a Christian temple. Here 
the passions are never raised to heaven by sacred music, nor by tlie voices of a large and de¬ 
vout congregation celebrating tlie praises of ibe Deity in the strains of sacred poetry; here no 
devout feelings are awakened by the voice of prayer and confession, nor are the great truths 
o( religion explained, or enforced iijroii the iclud of an attentive crowd by the eloquence of 
a public speaker: the daily wor'-hip at the temp le is performcii by the solitary priest, with all 
the didness, carelessness, and insipidity necessarily connected with a service always the same, 
repeated before an idol made of a <‘old stone, and in w hicli the priest has no interest whatever: 
when the crowd do assemble before the temple, it is to enter upon orgies which destroy cy'cry 
vestige of moral feeling, and excite to every outrage upon virtue. 

The dedication of a temple is a work of great ceremony,! if the building belong to a man 

* AVe learn from the Ain Akbiti'co, lioive-ei, (hal the entire revenues of Orissa, for twelve years, werec it- 
pemleil on eieeliiig a lemijlc to tlie sun .—Maurice .1 Indian J„lir/uities. 

t f'ireii I'.niiibnlating a temple is an .ad of meri', rai.siiig the person 10 a place in the lieavcu of the Rod or god¬ 
dess « hn.,e he ihiis walk.s round. At jienarp.s the devout do it daily. If the tirciioiatobnlalor be a 

le, Hill'll III in, Ik? repe,als the pr,aise of the god as he is walking, and bows to the image every lime he arrive at 
tlie li nn III ihe temple. The ignorant merely walk round, and make the horv. The riglil hand is always kept 
toivaids the object circumambulated. 
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of wealUi; the expeuce iuc urred in presents to the bramhdns and others is also very great. 
The person who cmjdojs hi-, wealth in this manner is considerably raised in the estimation of 
his countrymen: he frequently also endows the’tfm^/e, as well as raises it, wittch is generally 
done by giants of land. The annual prcNduce of the land Uius bestowed, is expended in wages 
to the ofiicialing priest, in tlie daily otleriugs to tlie idol, 'and in iigbtiug and repairing the 
temple. M.nny tenijiles, how ever, do not dejrend entirely on their estdcnirments; they receive 
considerable sums from occasional offeiiugs, and from what is prejteuta^ at festivals.'* Some 
temples are supported at an e\pence so trifling as to astonish a reader not acquainted with the 
foims of idolatry: many individuals who oftitiatc at temples obtain only the offerings, the va¬ 
lue of which docs not amount, iii many instances, to more than twenly shillings a year. Some 
few temples aic, however, splendidly endowed, and many families icetive their maintenance 
from them. Where an idol has become very famous, and (he olferiiigs have amounted to a 
large sum, even kings have been anxious to lay bold of such a source of revenue. 

The images of the gods may be made of almost all the metalf, as vveK as of wood, stone, 
clay, <Vc. Most of the*permanent images are made of wwi! or^tlone; those which are destroy¬ 
ed at the close of a festival, arc made of clay. Small images of brass, silver, aud gold, are not 
uncommon. The sculpture of the stone images resembles that of the Popish images of the 12th 
century; those cast in brass, &c. exhibit a similar progress of the arts. The consecration of 
an image is ucrompauied with a number of ceremonies, the most singular of whicli is that of 
conveying sight and life to the image, for which there are appropriate formulas, with prayers, 
inviting the deity to come and ■dwell in it. After this ceremony, the image becomes sacred, 
and is carefully guarded from every offensive approach. The shastins contain diiections 
for making idols, and the forms of meditation used in worship contain a descri]>tion of cacli 
idol: but in many instances these forms are disicgardcd, ami the pioprietori ^though compell¬ 
ed to preserve the identity ofthe image, indulges his own ia<icy. Some images are very dimi¬ 
nutive, especially those made of the precious met als, but otiicrs, if for temporary use, arc very 
large: a stone im'age of the lingu is to be seen at Benares, which six mcq with joined hands 
can hardly grasp. At the festival of Kartik^^u, the god of war, an image is sometimes made 
thirty cubits high. Whatever may have been the case in other countries, idolatry in this 
has ceHainly not contributed to earry (he arts of painting for sculjiturc to any perfection', 

* Tn the j ear 1809, nt Iti# tempte of J&K&naal'IiS, near Seraoipore, at the car festival, aboath70 roojiees Were 
presenird to the hM) hi TcgelaliU*, fruits (.weetmeats, garmenls luid money. About 150 biwmblins 50 females, 
and 1 SO tlioodnis, jrff re enterUiioeddaily j and, nt the close of the fc«i%Bh the priesU of tb* temple received 420 

I UO|IPPb, 
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Any bramhiin, properly qualified by rank and knowledge,* may officiate in a temple, and 
perform the general work of a priest. There is no order of brambtins to whom the priesthood 
is confined many bramhiSns employ others as priests; a shobdrh must employ a bramhhn, 
but he has his own choice of the individual; he cannot repeat a's’ingle formula of the v6dus 
himself without being guilty of the highest ofience. There are different offices in which priests 
arc employed', but any bramhfln, properly qualified, may perform the ceremonies attached to 
them all, p. 237. In general, a family, able to bear the cxpence, employs a priest on a regular 
allowance: some priests are retained by many families of the same cast: such a person is call¬ 
ed the joiners’ p^est, or the weavers’ priest, &c. The bramhuns employed as priests to the 
shoodrhs are not in high estimation among their brethren, who never fail to degrade the shoo- 
drfi in every stage and state of life. The fees of the priest are in general very small; on some 
orcassions, at the dedica'ion of a temple, at the ceremonies for the dead when performed 
fi>r a rich man, at the great testivals, << c. the priest receives very liberal presents. Female 
priests are almost unknown to the Hindoos: one or two instances are recorded in p. 102,104. 


The ceremonies at the templd^ are in most cases performed daily, morning, noon, and even¬ 
ing, at which times food is presented to the idol: the services are short, consisting of a few 
forms of petition and praise, during the preseiitation of flowers, leaves, and (except to Shiva,) 
a few’ articles of food : the priest is commonly the only person present. The doors of the lin- 
gii temples are generally open all day; multitudes of these temples arc never honoured with 
worship, though they contain an idol: this is accounted for by there being 8e|eral of these tem¬ 
ples erected in one'spot belonging to the same individual. Hindoos in general bow to the 
image as they pass the temple, whether the doors be open or shut. Where the deity is honour¬ 
ed by bloody sacrifices, a post is erected in front of the temple, for the slaughter of animals. 
No assemblies can be formed in these edifices; but on particular occasions the people are 
collected before, the door, and sit or stand under an 'awning. The idols in honour of Vishuoo 
are laid down to sleep in the day, if the image be not too large,—a poor compliment to a god, 
that he wants rest. The utensils employed in the ceremonies at the temples are, several dish¬ 
es to hold the offerings, a hand bell, a lamp, jugs for holding itvater, ’an incense dish, a copper 


* I tniert a short extract from Bryce’s Sketch of the state of British India,” in order to assure the author, 
that, ns it respects Bengal,' it is wholly without foundation. “ THe laws have always confined a certain propor¬ 
tion of bramlihns, l(f the service of the pagodas, to the education of youth, ud to study.” pj 57. “ 

arc spared in rendering accomplished those females, who, as the fosdnating instraments of superstition, are em* 
ployed In Uie service of their temples,” p..S4, ‘ 
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cup to receive driak-offerings for deceaaed ancestors and the gods, another smaller one to pour 
fiom, a seal of kooshu grass for the priest, a large wetal plate used as a bell, and a conch or 
shell. All these articles do not cost more than twenty shillings, unless'thc owner wish them 
to be costly. 

Daily, weekly, monthly, and annual ceremonies abouriU among this peo{>Ie, to whom may tru¬ 
ly be applied the remark of Paul to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 22); the festivals are noted in 
the Hindoo almanacks, and aie generally Iteld at the full or total wane of the moon. In tl»e 
month of Tebrudry, they have one festival iii honour of the goddess of learning, Sumswutee, 
which continues one day. In Match, three, in honour df Shivn, Krishini, diul Gunga. Tn 
April, two, one the anniversary of the birth of llama, and the other the honid swinging festi¬ 
val. In June, two, one in honour of (innga, and the other Jijgdnnat’hiVs car festival; the lat¬ 
ter is again revived in July, when the car returns to the temple. In August, the cow is wurship- 
pctl, and the birth ol Kiishiia cclebtated. In September, the memory of deceased ancestors is 
commeinorated, and the Doorga festival held. In October, one,,^n lionukr of the goddess Rn- 
liintee, and in Novem'bei another in honour of Kartike7flrthe,god of war. On all these occa 
sions the public oiHces are closed; but many other holidays are kept by the Hindoos, which 
are not honoiiied as public festivals. 

The reader will find, in page 244, an account of the daily duties of a bramliun, by which it 
appears, that if he strictly conform to the rules of his religion, he must spend almost his whole 
time in religious ceremonies. The present race of bramhfins, curtail tlies'e ceremonies, espe¬ 
cially those engaged in secular affairs, who spend perhaps teb or twenty minutes in the morn¬ 
ing, after their ablutions, in repeating the usual formulas befolc the liiigii, or the stone called 
the shalugramu, or a pan of water. Many, however, content themselves with bathing, and 
repeating the name of their guardian deity. 

The form of initiation into the service of a person’s guardian deity consists in giving him 
the name of this deity, and exhorting him to re)>eat it continually. The ceremony of initia¬ 
tion is given in p. 263. From this time, the initiated becomes intitied to all the privileges of 
the Hindoo religion, is placed under the protection of the gods, and receives the beiieliction 
of his spirittftil|^ide. The Hindoos are careful to conceal the words of initiation, and do 
not wish to declare to stlUngers what god they liave chosen for their guardian deity. 
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The spiritual guide, who is choseu by the person himself, reeeives the highest reverence from 
the disciple, and is soinctimcs worsbippeiji by him as a god. Disobedience to this guide is one 
of the highest offences a Hindoo can commit* and his anger is dreaded more than that of the 
gods. When the disciple approaches him, he prostrates himself at his feet, and the priest 
places his foot on his head. To such a state of degradation does the Hindoo superstition 
reduce the people! These priests aremotorious for covetousness and impurity: some of them 
plunder the disciples of their all, and others violate the chastity of their wives. They are not 
distinguished by any particular dress, nor do they perform any offices of worship for their dis¬ 
ciples. 

Bathing in the Gauges, or in some other sacred river, or pool, is one of (he most constant 
and necessary duties enjoined upon the Hindoos; the hramlions, after bathing, frequently com¬ 
plete their devotions on the banks of tlie river: others go home, and repeat the requisite forms 
befoie the slialugramh, or a pan of water. The people arc taught that bathing is a religious 
ceremony, by wliich Hiey becqme purified from sin !* They are never directed to bathe to pro¬ 
mote bodily health, lii the act of baHiing, they pour out drink-offerings to deceased ancestors. 
—To be convinced how entirely Uie present race of Hindoos are influenced by the promises 
of salvation held out in their sacred books on this subjeel, it is only necessary for a person to 
attend lo what is passing around him, vir. to the crowds batiiing at landing-places o( the Gan¬ 
ges; to the persons bearing the sacred water into distant countries, in vessels suspended from 
their shoulders; to the sliraddhds and other religious ceremonies performed on its bunks; to 
the'nurabcrs of temples on both sides of the river; to so great a part of the Bengal population 
having erected their habitations near the river; to the number of brick landing-places, built 
as acts of holiness, to assist the people in obtaining the favours of Gdiiga; to the houses erect¬ 
ed for the sick by the sides of the river: to the people bringing their sick relations, and lay¬ 
ing them on iiedstcads, or on the giWund, by the side of the Gauges, svailiiig lo burn them 

* And j et so far me the I(i ndoos from havingany moral feelings even in Ihetr acts of purification, (hat few men 
bathe in a retiicd sitmUion: the majority choose those places to which the female balheis resort, and on their ac¬ 
count remain in the water long beyond the tune necessary for then ablations. Many an infamous assignment Is 
made by looks, &c. while they are thus washing away their sins. A number of bramhbns cng.ige as cooks to 
opulent families, to facilitate licentious intrigues this is become so common, that the bramhhns, proverliwlly 
known by the name of cooking bramhhns, ar% treated with the gieatest suspicion by (hose who care for the chas¬ 
tity of their w ives. • MnUiluilcs o/bramhSna liketme are employed at prieslt to proatilutfe, and actually perform 
the offices of religion in homes of ill-fitme j—-so completely absent is the moral principle from the religion of 
the Hindoos. 
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there, and to throw their ashe? into the river; to the immense crowds on the banks, waiting 
for a .junction of the planets, at which moment the 3 f plunge into the stream with the greatest 
eagerness; to the people committing the images pf their gods to the sacred stream, at the close 
of their festivals; and, finally, to the Voats crowded with passengers going to Sugar island 
(Giinga sagurii) every year.* 

.. Tlic forms of worship (|i()pja)t before the idol are particularly laid down in p. 272. Tlie 

• Till lately, people aicd to throw IhemselTta, or their children, to the alllgatoA, at this place, under the idea 
that dying nt UQngn-sagSril, in the jaws of an alligator, was the happiest of deaths. This is aui^prcventcd by a 

guard of sepoys sent by government. 

+ The Ain AkbSrec says, the Hindoos “ divide potija into sixteen ceremonies. After the devotee has per- 
fbnned his usual and indispensable ablutions, with the sfindbya and homii, he sits down, looking towiirds the 
east or the north, with bis legsdrawn np in front. Then, taking in his band a little water and rice, be sprinkles 
the idol, and conceives this act to be a proper preface to the commencement of his adoration. Next follows 
the worship of the idol’s flaggon. Then succeeds the worship of the concli-shcll. laist in order, a ceremony 
which consists in plastering the bell with ashes of sandal-wood, ^hen he liSi finished, he throws down a little 
rice, and wishes that bis god may be manifested. These various duties ;i»e all comprised in the first of the six¬ 
teen ceremonies. In the second, be prepares and places a table of metal, eithergold, silver, orropper, as a 
seat or throne for adeily. In the third, he throws water into a vessel to wash his feet; for, in Hindoost’hanfi it 
is the ciisluin, that, when a sopstrior enters the house of an inferior, he washes his feet. In the fourth, he 

sprinkles water thrice, to represent the idol rinciiig bis mouth, since it is also the custom for on inferior to bring 
to a superior water (o.rince bis mouth with before meals. In the fifth, sandal, flowers, betel, and rice, are of¬ 
fered to the idol. In the sixth, the idol and bis throne are carried to another spot s then tlie wonhipper takes in 

his right hand a white conch-shell full of water, which he throws over the idol, and with bis left hand rings the 

« 

bell. In the seventh, he wipes the idol dry with n cloth, replaces it upon its throne, and adorns it with vest¬ 
ments of silk or gold stuff. In the eighth, he puts the zennar upon the idol. In the ninth, he makes the tiink 
upon the idol In twelve places. In (be tenth, be throws over the idol fiowers or green leaves. In (be ele¬ 
venth, he fumigates it with perfhmes. In the twelfth, he lights a lamp with ghee. In the thirteenth, he places 
before the idol trays of food, according to his abiiily, which are distributed amongst the h 3 r-stander 8 , as the ho¬ 
ly relics of the idol's banquet. In the fourteenth, be sfretebes himself at full length with his face towards (ho 
ground, and disposes bis.body in saeb a manner, as that bis eight members touch the ground, namely, the two 
knees, two hands, forehead, nose,, and cheeks. These kinds of prostration are also performed to great inco in 
Hindonsi’hiinil. In the fifteenth, he makes a circuit around (he idol several limes. In the sixteenth, he stands 
in (he posture of a slave, with his bands Oplifted, and asks permission to depart.”—--At some of the great fes¬ 
tivals, boys in play make an image, paint it, and beg from house;to house for the offerings, os rice, fruits, &c. 
When all thing: are ready, some one becomes the priest, and performs (be ceremonie*.. Thus early arc (he 
Jlljidoo children initiated into Uieir idolatrous rites. If, however, the parents of these children discover what 
is'going on, thiey IWhid it, and want (hcchildreti, that the god will be dfepleased. If U be an Image of Kalee, 
or any ferocious deity, they endeavour to terrify the children, by tellfiig tbem that the goddess is a fury, and 
will certainly devour (hem. If any elderly boy be concerned,and thetmnge made be h good one, (he parents 
will sometimes, rather than destroy it, call a brambun, and have the ceremonies performed in a regular way. 
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who officMtes has the comiiMHi dress of a bramhhn; k must, however, he new: be has 
occasionally one or two bratnbhns to assist him in presenting the offerings. 


Short forms of praise and prayer to the gfKls.* are^continually osed, and are supposed to pro¬ 
mote very highly a person’s spiritual interests. The following is an example of praise ad¬ 
dressed to CJ&nga: . “ O goddess, th% owl that lodges in the hollow of a tree on thy banks, is 
exalted beyond m^sure, while tfae emperor, whose palace is far from thee, though lie may pos¬ 
sess a miUiou of stately elephants, and may have the wives of a million of conquered enemies 
to serve hn»,iis nothing.” Example of prayer: “O god! 1 am the greatest sinner in the world; 
but thou, among the gods, art the greatest saviour; I leave my cause in thy hands," Praise 
is considered as mure prevalent with the gods than prayer, as the gods are mightily pleased 
with flattery. Some unite vows to their supplications, and promise to present to the god a 
handsome offering if he be propitious. 


Another act of Hindoo (kvotion i^meditation on the form of an idol. Mr. Hastings, in his 
prefatory letter to the^Geeta,*says the Rev. Mr. Maurice, describes the brambhns as devoting 
a certain period of time to the contemplation of the deity, his attributes, and the moral duties 
of life. The trutli is, that in this Hindoo act of devotion there is not a vestige of reference 
to the divine attributes nor to moral duty. The Hindoo rehearses in his mind the f<>rm of the 
god, his colour, the number of his heads, eyes, hands, Arc. and nothing more. 

..fl. 

Repeating the* names of the gods, particularly of a person’s guardian deity, is one of the most 

* Instead of hymns in honuar «f the gods, the Hindoos, at present, as has been already noticed, introdnre be¬ 
fore the idol little beside filthy songs. Some bmmhbns acknowledge, that not a single Hindoo seeks in liis 

religion any ibing of a moral nature. A real Christian, when be approaches God, prays, “ Create in me a clean 
heart, and renew a right spirit within m«” “ Lead me not into temptation, but deliverme from evil.” » Give 

me neither poverty nor riches.” “ Guide me' with thy counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory.” A-Hindoo, 
when he supplicates his god, prays for riches, or for recovery from sickness, or for a son, or for revenge upon 
hii enemy. Sometimes, the worshipper places himself before the image tn« sitting posture, and, closing his 
eyes, prays, “ Oh, god! give me beauty, let me be praised, give me prosperity, give me a son, give me riches, 
give me long life, or, give me health,” Sic. The eldest female of the house, throwing her garment over her shoul¬ 
der,and sitting onher iuune, joining her jiands, in the same manner, prayi^ *'Oh! god 1 preserve these my chil¬ 
dren, Vtnd my son's wHIs i do not suifer onto have sorrow again in enr family, (referring to some death in the pre- 
■ ceding year), a^d th^n 1 w it I present offeriogs to thee every year t” saying Ibis, she prostrates herself before the 
image. Sometimes n woman, after bathing, stretches her arms towards the sun, and says, “ Oh, god of day! such 
a one has ill-treated met do thou afl(ct her. See ! 1 supplicate thee without having lonched or tasted food.” A 
poor man, in the presence of an image, sometimes prays, “ Ob, god! fill neevery day with food. 1 ask no more,” 

G 2 
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common, and is considered as one of the most eiiicackms, acts of devotion prescribed in tl:)e 
shastrhs. The oftener the name is repeated, the greater the merit. Persons may be seen in 
the streets repeating these names either alone, or,at work, or to a parrot; others, as they walk 
along, count the repetitions by the beads of lh«r necklace, which they then hold in the band. 

A great number of prescribed ceremonies called vrutus exist among the Hindoos, which are 
practised with the hope of obtaining some blessing: females chiefly attend to these ceremo- 
nies. 

\' 

Fasting is another act of religious merit among the Hindoos. Some fasts are extremely se¬ 
vere, and a Hindoo who is very religious must often abstain from food. It is commended, not 
as an act of preparation for some duty calling for great ,altention of mind, but as an instance 
of self-denial in honour of the gods, which is very pleasing to them. One man may fast for 
another, and the merit of the action is then transferred to the person paying and employing 
another in this work. , 

Gifts to brambdns are highly meritorious, as might be expected in a system exclusively form¬ 
ed for their exaltation: the more costly the gift, the more valuable the promissory note, drawn 
on heaven, and presented to the giver. Giving entertainments to bramhhns is also another 
action whicli procures heaven. 

) 

Hospitality to travellers is placed among the duties of the Hindoos, and is practised to a con¬ 
siderable extent, though the distinctions of cast destroy the feelings which should give efficacy 
to this excellent law. So completely do these distinctions destroy every generous and bene¬ 
volent feeling, that many unfortunate creatures perish in the sight of those w>oare well able 
to relieve them, but who exonerate themselves fiom this duty, by urging, that they arc of another 
cast: a bramhnn finds friends every where, but the cast has sunk the aftlicled slioudru to the 
level of the. beasts: when a bramhhn is relieved, however, he is not indebted to the benevolence 
of his countrymen, so much as to the dread which they feel lest neglect of a bramhnn should 
bring upon them the wrath of the gods. 

Digging pools,, {^anting trees for fruit or shade, making roads for pilgrims, Ac' arc other du¬ 
ties commanded by the shastrd, and practised by the modern Hindoos. 
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Reading and rehearsing the pooraods are prescribed to the Hindoos as religious duties, and 
many attend to them at times in a very^vpensive manner. 

Other ceremonies contrary to every principle of benevolence exist amongtbis people, one 
of which is to repeat certain formulas for the sake of injuring, removing, or destroying enemies. 
Here superstition is made an auxiliary to the most diabolical passions. 

A 

But what shall we lay of the murder of widows on the funeral pile: this too is an act of 
great piety. The priest assists the poor wretch, in her last moments, before she falls on the pile, 
with the formulas given bj the Hindoo legislators, and, to complete this most horrible of all 
religious customs, the son of this wretched victim kindles the tire in the sery face of the mo¬ 
ther who gave him birth. Can there possibly be a gieater outrage on buniaii nature ? Is there 
any thing like it in all the iceords o^lhe nvist wild and savage nations? The North Ameri¬ 
can Indian pioceeds with the utmost coolness, it is true, in the work of scalping and murder, 
but the victim is lijs enemv, taken in battle; here the victim is an innocent woman—a mother 
—a widow, her heart fresh bleedi^ ffhder the loss of the companion <tf her jouth—the mur¬ 
derer, her own rhild—di agged to the work by the mild bramhuii, who dances, and shouts, and 
drowns the cries of tlie family and the victim in the horrid sounds of the drum. Such is the 
balm which is here poured info the broken heart of the widow. Nor arc these unheard of, 
unpaiallelfd murders, perpefiated in the night, in some impenetrable forest, but in the pre¬ 
sence of the whole population of India, in open day;—and oh ! horrible, most horrible! not 
less than Jive thousand of these unfortunate women, it is supposed, are immolated cveiy twelve 
months. I have heaid that the son sometimes manifests a great reluctance to the deed,* and 
that some of these human sacfifices are almost dead before they are touched by the flames.f 
It is certain, that in many cases the family do much to prevent the female from being thus 
drawn into the flaming gulph; but^such ate the eflects of superstition, and the influence of 
long-established customs, joined to the disgrace and terrors of a state of widowhood, that, 
iu the first momeuts of grief and distraction for the loss of her husband^ reason is overpowered, 

* The shnstrS prescribes, Ibat be ihoald do it with bis bead turned from the pile. Kennett, describing the 
Roman funernis, says,« The next of bioud peifurnird the leremony of lighting the pile, whicb they did nulla 
torch, turaiug their face all the ivhile the ojhcr way, as if it was done out of necessity and not willingly.” 

+ These barliafons murderers say, that when a woman is thus ftightened to death, the gods, charmed with 
her devotion, have taken her beforeidie entered npon this holy act. 
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and tUe w!ddt\- perishes on the ihneral pile, the victim of grief, superslitiop, and dread. Ma^ 
ny widows are biiriod alive with the corpses of theii*husbands.* 

Voluntary suicide is not only practHed to a dreadful extent among the Hindoos, but tiie 

• The rollowing eireumflance Uiok place at Gondfil-para, aboat*20 miles N. of Calcutta, on the 18th of March, 
ISIS, aad was communicated to the author by Captain Kemp, nn eye-witness. The dmriptidn is nearly ia his 
own words! “ On Thursday last, at nine In the momiag, V ishwfi-anl’hh, one of our best workmen, who had been 
sick tint a short time, was lirouphi dow n to the river side to expire: he was plaeed«'WS is customary, on the bank, 
and a consultation held respecting the lime he would die: the astrologer predicted, that his diisOlutionwas near 
athaad. The sickman was then immersed .up to the middle in the river, and there kept for sometime, but death 
nut being su near as was predicted, he was again pluecd on the beach, extended at full length, and expdsed to 
a lint sun, where he continued the wluile of the day, excepting at those intervals when it was supposed he was 
dying, wihen he was again immersed in the sacred stream. 1 visited him in the evening; he was sensible, but had 
nut the power of utterance; he however was able to make signs with his band, that he did not wish to drink the 
river water, which they kept almost continually pouring into his month by mennsofa small shell. lb‘remained 
in this situation during the night: in the morning the immersions again commenced, and were continued at inter¬ 
vals till about five in the evening, when he expired, or was literally mnrdere^. His wift, a young woman abnnt 
si vtecn years of age, hearing of his death, came to the desperate rSolbtion^of being buried alive with the corpse. 
Site was accompanied by her friends down to the beach where the body lay, where a small branch of the Man¬ 
go tree was presented to her, which (as I understood) was setting a seal to her determination; from which, after 
having accepted the branch, she could not retreat. 1 went to her, and questioned her with respect to the hor¬ 
rid art she was about to perforin, whether it was voluntary or from persnasion: nothing of (he latter appeared: 
it was <‘atirely her own desire. 1 spoke to her relations on the heinousness of the crime they were guilty of, in ■ 
allow iiig (he young creature thus to precipitate herself into the presence of her Creator uncalled for. Mrs. K. 
spoke both to the iholber and the daughter a good deal, but all to no purpose. The mother declared, (hat it was 
her daughter’s choice, who added, that she was determined to “go the road her husband bad gone.” There was 
not the least appearance of regret observable in the mother's countenance, or conduct. A woiniin, then, can 
“ forget her sucking child,and foirsake the child of her womb t” the prophet seemed to think it only possible that 
there might exist such n monster, hut here it was realized: here was a monster of a mother, that could resign her 
child, the gift of a gracious Providence, and designed to be the comfort nnd support of herald age. could, willi- 
out the least apparent emotion, consign this child alive tothctqmb, and herself rontinaeanuamovedspectatorof 
the horrid deed. At eight, P. M. the corpse, accompanied by this self-devoted victim, was conveyed to u place a 
little below our grounds, where 1 repaired, to behold the perpetration of a crime which I could scarcely believe 
possible to he committed hy any human being: the corpse was laid on the earth by the river till a circular grave 
nf about fifteen feet in circumference and five feet orsix in depth was prepared. The corpse (after some formulas 
bad 4heeB tread) was placed at the bottom of the grave in a sitting posture, with the face to the N. the ncarestijg- 
bstieilBpplyiogaligluedwhisp of straw tothe top of the head. The young widow now came forward, and having 
> eircnmambulated the greve seven times, calling out Htiree B3I! lltree B&I! in which she was Joined by 
tarronoding crowd, .d«i«ceo^ed into it. 1 then approached within a fhot of the grave, tp observe ifany re- 
Inctance appeared >iB Aer cquotenance, or sorrow in fiiat of her relations: in hers Do alteration was percepti¬ 
ble: 
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shastrus positively recommend the crime, and promise hea^mto the self-murderer, provided 

he die iu the Ganges! Nay, the bramMiis, as well as persons of other casts, assist those witb 

• • 

design thus to end life, of which the r^der will find instances recorded in pages 313, 314, 
and 315. In some places of the Ganges, deemed peculiarly sacred and efficacious, infatuated 
devotees very frequently drown themselves. A respectable hranftiSn assured the author, that 
in a stay of only tjyo months at Allahabad, he saw about thirty persons drown themselves 1 te- 
pers are sometimes burnt alive with their own commit, to purify themselves from disease in the 
nest birth. Others dir6# themselves under the Vvheels of Jagunnat’liu’s ponderous car, and 
j perish insfahtly. Thousands perish annually by disease and want on idolatrous pilgrimages; 
and notwithstanding the hehfevolent efforts of Mr. DunOan, it is pretty certain, that infanti¬ 
cide is still practised to a great extent in various parts of Hindoost'haiiu: seep. 318. I have, iu 
page 322, ventured to off»r a calculation respecting the probable number of persons who pe¬ 
rish annually, the victims of the branihinical superstition, and find, that it cannot be less than 
Ten Thousand Five Hundred! 


Another very popular act of Hindoo devotion is that of visiting sacred places.* There are 
few Hindoos grown up to mature age, who have not visited one or more of these places, the 

tile: in (heirs, there was the appearance of exultation. She placed Iiersclf ina sitting posture, with her face (o 
the back of her husband, embracing the corpse with her left arm, and reclining her head on bis shoulders; the 
other hand she placed over her own liead, with her fore-lliigcr efect, which she moved in a circular directiou. 
The earth was.then deliberately put round them, two men being in (he grave for the purpose of stamping it round 
(heliving nnd the dAid, which they did us a gardener dues iiround n plant nesvly transplanted, till the c.-irtli 
rose to a level with the surface, or two or three feet obove the beads of the entombed. As her head was co¬ 
vered some time before (he 6nger of her right hand, 1 had an epportnnity of observing whether any regret was 
manifested s but the finger moved round in file same manner as at first, till the e.wth closed the scene. Not a 
parting tear wda served to be shed by any of her relations, tilt tlie crowd began to disperse, when the iisiial 
lamentations and howling commenced, without sorrow.” 

t ' ' . ■ 

* A journey to Benares, &c. and the performance of religious ceremonies there, are actions in Ibe highest re¬ 
pute fur religious merit amongst tlie Hindoos. Many sirkars in Calcutta indulge the hope, tbai they sliall re- 
moveall the sins they commit inflie service of Europeans (which every one jltnows are neither few nor small) by a 
gurney to Benares, before they die. The Hindoo pundits deciitre, that even Europeans, dying at Benares, 
though'lhey may have lived all their days upon cow’s flesh, will ceilainly obtain absorption into BriimiiB. On this 
ABhject,' they quote a t^nplet, in which fecnares is compared to a loose female, who receives all, aod destroys 
their desire of sin^by quenching their appetites. Tfip Hindoo learned men also admit that Englishmen may 

partake of the ble»i ngs of their religion, in two other instances, viz. if they became firm believers in Odoga, or 
die at Jrighnnat'h&'ksh^ti'ht In all other respects, the Hindoo heavens are aO shat ngninsl egten of eon’s flesh. 
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resort of pilgrims; many spend their w’faole lives in passing repeatedly from one end of Hin- 
doost'hanii to the other as pilgrims; nor are these pKgrimages coniined to the lower orders, 

% i 

householders and learned bramlidns are equally infatuated, and think it necessary to visit one 
or more of these spots for the purification qf the soul before death. lu some instances, a river; in 
others, a plienomenon in if^ture, and in others a famous idol, attracts the Hindoos. Large 
sums are expended by the rich, and by the poor their little all, in these jo'urnics, in the fees to 
thebramhuns, andin expences at the sacred place. 1 have given an account of the ceremonies 
preparatory to the pilgrimage, as well as of those which are performed when the pilgrims ar¬ 
rive at the consecrated place ; to which are also added particulars of the most frequented of 
these haunts of superstition. 

For the expiation of sin, many difierent methods of atonement are prescribed in the Hin¬ 
doo writings, many of which, however, have fallen into disnse. 


Lest the observance of all these acts of religious hosiagc should fail to secure liajrpincss 
in a future state, the Hindoos are taught to repeat the names of the gods in their Iasi iiours; 
and are also enjoined to make presents to the bramhuns, especially to their spiritual guides; 
their relations also immerse the body of a deceased person up to the middle in the Ganges, 
and pour copiously of this sacred water into the dying man. 

To procure relief for the wandering spirit after death, they make to it offerings of rice, &c. 
in a religious ceremony, almost universally attended to, called the shraddhh, and on which 
very frequently a rich man expends not less than 3 or 400,000 roopees. To make this offer¬ 
ing at Gilya, is supposed to be attended with the certain deliverance of the deceased from all 
sorrow.* 


riie poorands teach, that after death the soul becomes united to an aerial body, and pass¬ 
es to the seat of judgment, where it is tried by Yumu, the Indian Pluto, who decides upon 
its future destiny. It, however, remains in this aerial vehicle, till the last shraddhd is per-, 

• “ Ah! ” said a Hmdoo, one day, inthe hearinf; oftlieautbur, lamenting the catastrophe, “ It is not every one, 
even of those who set oh> forGuya, who reaches the piece.” Another Hindoo, in the presence o/the author, re- 
pn.viDga young bra»Min, who refq.ed to afford pecuniary help to bisaged inhrm parent, asked him, if this wM 
not the grand reason why a person entered into themarriagesiate.lhatbemighthaveaBon, who, by offeringsaf 
Guya, niightprocurc for bint happiness after death ? 
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formed twelve months after death, when it passes into happiness or misery according to the 
sentence of Yumu. 

The same works teach, that there are many placea of happiness for the devout, as well as of 
misery for the wicked; that God begins to reward in this life those who have performed works 
of merit, and punishi^s the wicked here by various afflictions: that indeed all present events, 
prosperous or adverse, are the rewards or punishmeals inevitably connected with merit or de¬ 
merit, either in a preceding birth, or in the present Ufe; that where merit preponderates, the 
person, after expiating sin by death and by suiferings in bell, rises to a higher birth, or ascends 
to the heaven of his guardian deity. 

The joys of the Hindoo heavens are represented as wholly sensual, and the miseries of the 
wicked as consisting in Corporal punishment: the descriptions of the former disgust a chaste 
mind by their grossness, and those given of the latter oA'end the feelings by their brutal litera- 
lity. 

Anxious to obtain the Confession of Faith of a Bramiiun, from his own pen, I soli¬ 
cited this of a man of superior uiiderstandiiig, and 1 here give a translation of tiiis antclc : 

" God is invisible, independent, ever living, glorious, nncorrupt, all-wise, the ever-blessed, 
the almighty; his perfections are iiidescribaldc, and past liudiug out; he rules over all, sup¬ 
ports all, destroys «11, and remains after tite destruction of all; there is none like him ; he is si- 
lence; he is tree from passion, from birth, &.c. from increase and decrease, from fatigue, the need 
of refreshment^ &c. He poAesses the power of iufiiiitc diminution, and lightness, and is the 
soul of all. 

“He created, and then entered into, all things, in which he exists in two ways, untouched 
by matter, and receiving the fruits of praclice.*^ He now assumes visible forms, for the sake 
of engaging the minds of mankind. The different gods are parts of God, though his essence 
jremahss undiminisbed, as rays of light leave the sun his undiraioislied spleudour. He created 
the gods to perform those things in flie govenuuent of the world of which man was incapable. 

* Here an objectionpremeshard on the bramhlin, that it is God, or Spirit, then, in matter, that sufTers, since, 
matter cannot suffer. To this he answers, that the heart, though it be ioaoimate, and, in consequence, unconsci¬ 
ous matter, by its nearness to spirit, becomes capable of joy and sorrow, and that this is the sufferer. 

H 
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Some gods are parts of other gods, and there are deities of still inferior ppwers. If it be asked, 

why God himscif. does not govern the world, the dnswer is, that it niight subject him to ex- 

« • 

posure, and be chooses to be concealed: he tbesefpre governs by the gods, who are emanati¬ 
ons from the one God, poisSessing a jioction of his power: he who worships the gods as tlie 
one God, subatantially worships God. The gods are helpful to men in all human aflfairs, but 
they are not friendly to those who seek final absorption' being jealous lest, instead of attaining 
absorption, they should become gods, and rival them. 

“ Religious ceremonies procure a fund of merit to the performer, which raises him in every 
future birth, and at length advances him to Iieaven, where he enjoys iiappiuess for a limited 
period, or carries him towards final absorption. 

« 

“ Happiness in actual enjoyment is the fruit of the meritorious works of preceding births; 
but very splendid acts of merit procure exaltation even in the birth in which Ihej are pcrlbrm- 
ed. So, the misery which a person is now enduring, is the (VuiCof crimes in a former birth: 
enormous crimes however meet with punishment in the life in which they are committed. 1 he 
miseries of a future state arise out of sins unremoved by former sufferings: an inauiarate slate, 
and that of reptiles, are also called states of suffering. Absorption can be obtained only by 
qualifications acquired on earth; and to obtain this, even an inhabitant of heaven must be bom 
on earth. A person may sink to earth again by crimes committed in heaven. The joys of 
heaven arise only from the gralificaliou of the senses. A |>erson raised to heaven is consider¬ 
ed as a god. 

“ Every ceremony of tlic Hindoo religion is either accompanied by a general prayer for some 
good, or is done from pure devotion, without hope of reward ; or froru a princij)le of obedi¬ 
ence to the shastrii, which has promised certain blcssings'on the pcii’ormanct of siicli and such 
religious actions. . 

“Various sacrifices are commanded, but the most common one at present is the burnt offer- 

ing witli clarified butter, &c. It is performed to procure heaven.—The worsliip of the gods 

«> 

is, speaking generally, followed by benefits in a future stSte, as the prayers, praise, and offer¬ 
ings, please the god si.— Repeating the names 'q{ the gods, procures h^'aven, for'fbe name of god 
is like fire, which devours every combustible.—Bathing is the means of purification before re¬ 
ligious services, and when attended to in sacred places, merits heaven.—Gifts to the poor, and 
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to pertons of merit, and losing life to save another, are actions highly meritorious, and procure 
for the person future happiness.—Fastin| isanactofmerit, as (he person refuses food in devotion , 
to the gods.-^Vows to the gods, procure heaven.—Praise offered to'the gods in songs, is etiica- 
cions in procuring future happiness.—Visiting holy places, a spiritual guide, a father or a mo¬ 
ther, destroys ail sin.~Compassion, forbearance, tenderness (regarding the shedding of blood) 
speaking truth, entertaining strangers, becoming the refuge of the oppics$ed,p!anting trees, cut¬ 
ting pools of water, making flights of steps to holy rivers, and roads to holy places, giving wa¬ 
ter to the thirsty, building temples, and lodging houses for travellers; hearing the praise of the 
gods, or a sacked book, Ac. are actions which merit heaven.—Religious austerities are useful 
to subdue the passions, and raise the mind to a pure state. These austerities are rewarded ei¬ 
ther by heaven or absorption. ' 

1 . Thus far this bramhinical Confession of Faith. Its author has scarcely noticed the amazing 
efficacy ascribed to religious abstraction, and the austerities practised by anchorites, though the 
doctrine of the v6(fus evidently ascetic life. Indeed, retirement from the world 

and abstraction of mind, assisted by bodily austerities, is considered as the direct way to final 
beatitude; yet it is not denied, but, that a person who continues in a secular state, may, by per¬ 
forming the duties of his religion, accelerate his approach, either in this or some future birth, 
to divine destiny. The yogee being thus exalted iu the Hindoo system of theology, and in 
consequence honoured by his countrymen, it has become very common to embrace the life of 
a religious mendicant; to do which, indeed, among an idle, effeminate, and dissolute people, 
there are many inducements very'difl&rent from those of a religious nature : disappointments 
in life, disagreeable domestic occurrences, wandering propensities, illicit connexions, and ve¬ 
ry often a wish to procure impunity iu the commission of flagrant crimes,* induce many t<* 
embrace such a life. Perhaps there is not a single instance at present known, of a person’s 

becoming an ascetic from the pure Mesire of absorption. In cases where there is the great¬ 

est appearance of such a desire, the hermit possesses a motive no higher than that of exemp¬ 
tion from the troubles of mortal existence. 1 have given in this work an account of near¬ 

ly twenty orders of mendicants, (p 371, Ac.) the fcllowers.of difl'erent deities: these are the 

scourge of the country, tliough the.legitimate oifspring of this baneful superstition; nor need 

* 

we now expect to see realized the description of a. yogee as laid down in the sbastru : this d«- 

• 

•* 1 have noticed in p. 370 the fact, that many hordes of mendicants are nrmed, and live by public plunder i 
but perhaps there are quite as many secret rohlwfs to be round in the garb of religious mendicants. Since (his 
fact has become more generjilly kuon n, many have sudiered tbepunishment of their crimes. 

11 2 
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scription ncvet was walized: tb<«e who bat* received (be highest fame as yhg^s, is'fere as cor¬ 
rupt, perhaps, as the present wtretched iniitators of thesf austerities., • Miitiy actions are attri¬ 
buted to them which put luiman nature to the blush.' 

The sum of the Hindoo doctrine, then, is this:—spirit^dwclliiig in bodies, and partaking; of 
the passions incident to residence in matter, is purified by austerities and numerous transmi¬ 
grations, and at length re-obtains alisorption into the divine nature. Religious practice leads to 
l)Ctlcr destiny, and,divine destiny draws the person to abstraelion and religious austerities. 

r- 

Such is the Iliudoo religion ; let us examine how far it i.s practised at present. The ceremo¬ 
nies most po]>uIar are—the daily ablutiun.s, repeatingthe names of the goil.s, the daily worshijr 
of some idol, and visiting holy places. The works of merit in greatest estimation are, entertain¬ 
ing hrainhuus, building temples, cutting pools, creeling landing places to the Gangles, and ex- 
jiensivc offerings to deceased ancestors. 

The strict bramhiins are distinguished by a scrupulous regard to bathing, the daily w or¬ 
ship of their guardian deity, and a ^roud contempt of the lower orders. The voishiiuviis are 
more sociable, and converse much among each other on their favourite Krisbmi, and the acci¬ 
dents connected with religious pilgrimages. 

At present, says the bramhun whose confession of faith has been given in the preceding 
pages, “ nine parts in ten of the whole Hindoo population have abandoned all conscientious 
regard to the forms of their religion. They rise in the morning without repeating the name of 
god, and perform no religions ceremony "whatever till the time of bathing at noon, when, for 
fear of being reproaclied by their neighbours, they go amk bathe; a few labour through the 
usual ceremonies, which occupy about fifteen minutes; the rest cither merely bathe, or hypo¬ 
critically make a few of the signs used in worshij), and then return home, and eat. This con¬ 
stitutes the whole of their daily practise. Among these nine parts, moreover, there are many 
who spend the time of bathing in coaversalion with others, or in gazing at the women; and some 
are to be found who ridicule those who employ a greater portion of time in religious ceremo¬ 
nies : « WImt! yon have taken an ass s load of religion.” “ Faith! you are become very reli- 
gious—a very holy man. Rise, and go to your proper work.” Three fourths of tlie single 
tenth part attend to the daily duties of their religion in the following maancr: when they rise. 
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they repeat the name of their guardian deity, make a reverential motion with the head and hands^ 
in remembrance of iht ir absent gpiritu^f guidp, then wash themselves in the house, and pursue 
their business till noon. Should theswTfc or child have neglected to prepare the flowers, 
etc. for worship, the master of the family scolds his^wilc in some such words as these: “ Why 
do I labour to mainlain you ? It is not beciiu.se you can answer for me, or preserve me from 
punishment at death, but that you may assist me in these things, that I may repeat the name 
of god, and jtrepare for a future staie." If the son is to be reproved for such a neglect, the 
father asks him, if he is not ashamed to spend so much time in play, t-.iieless how much fatigue 
he undergoes to please himself^ while, he is unwilling to do thesniallest trifle to please the gods. 
He declares himself ashamed of such a family, and desires to see their faces no more. He 
then gatlicrs the flowers himself, and going to Ihe river side, takes some clay, examines whe¬ 
ther it be free from every .mpiirily, la^s it down, taking a morsel with him into the water, im¬ 
merses lumsell once, and then rul>s liimself with tlie clay, repeating this prascr, “ Oh! earth, 
thou bearest the weight ot the sins of all: take my sins upon thee, and grant me deliverance.'' 
He then invites to l?im the rtver gt)jldi;sses Yiimoona, (iodavnreP, Surnswutee, Nurmuda, Siii- 
dhoo, and Kaverw, that he ma'^, in (iiinga, have the merit of bathing in them all at once, and 
again immerses himself, after repealing, “ On such a day of the month; on sucli a day of the 
moon, &c. 1 (such a one; bathe in the southwiinis-flowing (iiniga.” He ttien ofl’ers up a pray¬ 
er for himself in some such words as these, “ Ubbuju-churhiifl, )ira}iug for final ha)>pine.ss for 
ten millions of his family, bathes in Guiiga,”and then i’limerses again. Next, he. repeats the <lay 
of the month, of the moon, iftc. aud immerses himself, while he utters, “ Let my guardian deity 
be propitious," and then ascends the bank, wiping his hair, and repeatfng the praises of Cuu- 

ga, as, "O Giinga, thou an the door of heaven, tluni art the watery image of religion, thou art 

, . • 

the garland round the head of Sliivu; the very craw-fi.sli in thee are happy ; while a king at a 
distance from thee is miserable.” He then sits down, and repeats eerlain prayers to the sun, 
for the removal of his sins, among w hich is the celebrated gayutree, “Let m meditate on the 
adorable light of the divine. Ruler (Savilii?'): «'*?/ H goide our intellects.”' He next pours 
out drink-offerings to Yumii, to Bi umlia, Vishnoo, Roodi ii, tlie eiglit progenitors of mankind, 
to all the gods, and all living things in the three worlds, to certain sages, and at length to his 
forefathers, praying that they may lifreby he satisfied. Now he forms, with the clay ho had 
prepared, an image of the lingh, and worships it, which act includes praise to one of the gods, 
prayers for preservation, meditation on the form of the idol, hymns on the virtues of some dei¬ 
ty, and repetitions of the names of the gods. He then returns home, ami repeats, if he has lei¬ 
sure, certain portions of one of the shastriis. Before he begins to cat, he offers up his food 
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to his .c;ua^i«nd«ity, saying, 1 oA«r tliis food to such a god, and aiflfceir sitting; with hi# eyes clos¬ 
ed, as long as would be requisite to mill; a cow.lie takes the food and eats it In. the even- 
ing; jtist before !niu-sel, if he have a temple belonging to him, be presents some fruits, &c. to 
the image, repeats part of the ceremcmies of the forenoon, and the name of spme deity at con¬ 
siderable length. When l« retires to rest, he repeats the word PddmS-nabhb, a name of Vish- 
iioo. Perhaps one person; in ten thousand carries these ceremonies a little farther than tliis.” 

As a person passes along the streets and roads he is continually reminded of one or other 
of these ceremonies: Here sits a man in his shop, repeating the name of his guardian deity, 
or teaching it to his parrot*—there go half a doaenvoiragees, or other persons, making their 
journey to some holy place—here passes a person, carrying a basket on his head, containing 
rice, sweetmeats, fruits, flowers, &c. an offering to hir guardian deity—here comes a man 
with a chaplet of red flowers round his head, and the head ofagoat in his liand, having left the 
blood and carcase before the image of Kale?,—there sits a group of Hindoos, listening to three 
or four persons rcheaping and chanting poetical versions of the pooranas—here sits a man 
in the front of his house reading one of the pooranus,-! moving his body like the trunk of a tree 
in a high win,d-.and, (early in the morning) here comes a gr<>u|> of jaded w^-clclies, who have 
spent the night in boisterously singing fllthy songs, and dancing in an indecent manner, before 
the image of Dooiga. Add to this, the villagers, men and women, coming drippling from the 
hanks of the Gahges—and the reader has a tolerable view of the Hindoo idolatry, as it stalks, 
every day, along the streets and roads, apd as it may be recognised by any careless observer. 

■ TThe reader will perceive, that in all these religious ceremonies not a particle is found to in- 
terestor amend the heart; no family bible, “profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for instruc- 

♦ This ceremony is supposed lo bring great blessings both on the teacher and the scholar: the parrot obtains 
heaven, and so does i(s master. Nmnhcrs of Hindoos, particularly in a morning and evening, may be seen in the 
streets walking aboni'witli parrots in their bands, and repeating aloud to them “ Itadha-Krishnii, Radha-Krish- 
nh. Krishna, Krishna, lladha, Radha,” or “ SbivB-Doorga,” or “ Kalc'e-ter.tn.” Some are thus employed 
six months, others tweUe or eighteen, before the parrotjws learnt his lesson. The merit consfels in having re¬ 
peated the name of a god so grhat a number of times. 

+ Reading abook, or having it read at a person’s boose, even though the person ^inself should not nndentaod 
it, is a most meritorious action, 'The love of learning for its own sake h unknown in Bengal <.a Hindoo, If he 
applies to learning, always does it to obtains roopees—-or heaven. When he opens one of the sbiMtrtls, or even 
an ncconnt book, be makes a boat to the book. A shop-keeper, when he is about to balance his boOki, nneer- 
Uiiahowthc balance will fall, makes a vow to same god, that if by bis favour he should not find himself in debt, 
lie «ill present to him some otTerings. 
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lion in righteousness, that men may be thoroughly furnish^ unto all good works,” no do^ 
mestic worship;* no pious assembly where the village preacher “attempts each art, reproves 
“each dull delay, allures to brighter woflds, and leads the way.” No standard of morals to 
repress the vicious; no moral education in which tire principles of virtue and religion may be 
implanted in the youthlul mind. Here every thing that assumes the appearance of religion, 
ends (if you could forget its impurity) in an uiinicaning ceremony, and leaves the heart cold as 
death to every moral principle. Hence the great bulk of the people have abandoned eve¬ 
ry form and vestige of religious ceremony. The brainhuu who communicated this informati¬ 
on, attributed this general disregard of their religion to the kiilce-yoogu, and consoled himself 
with the idea, that this deplorable state of things was an exact fuililmeut of certain prophecies 
in the pooranfis. 

Some persons may plead, Tiic doctrine of a slate of future rewards and punishments has 
always been su]>posed to have a strong influence on public morals: the Hindoos not only 
have this doclriue*ln their writings, but are taught to consider every disease and misfortune of 
life as an undoubted symptom of moral disease, and the terrific appearances of its close-pur¬ 
suing punishment—can this fail to produce a dread of vice, and a desire to merit the favour 
of the deify? I will still further assist llie objector, and inform him, that the Hindoo writings 
declare, that till every immoral taint is removed, every sin atoned for, and the mind has obtain¬ 
ed perfect abstraction from material objects, it is imijosible to be reunited to the Great Spi¬ 
rit, and that, to obtain this perfection, the sinner must linger in many bells, and transmigrate 
through almost every form of matter. Great as the re terrors are, there is nothing more 
palpable, than that, with most of the Hindoos, they do not weigh the weight of a feather, 
eompared with the loss of a roopee; the reason is obvious: every Hindoo considers all his ac¬ 
tions as the eflecl of his destiny; he laments perhaps his miserable fate, but he resigns himself to 
it without a struggle, like (he malefactor in a condemned cell. To this may be added, what 
must have forced itself on the observation of every thoughtful observer, (bat m the absence 
of the religious principle, no outward terrors, especially those which are invisible and future, 
not even bodily sulferings. are sufficient to make men virtuous.-Puinful experience proves, 
that even in a Christian country, if;lhe religious principle does not exist, the excellency 
the rewards of virtue, and the disfionout and misery attending vice, may be held up to men 
for ever, without making a single convert. 

. The vfomen and children take no share in th« Wdrship performed by the master of the famity. It « aot 
supposed to belong to them. See page 231. 
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» But let us now advert to the pemiciuns errors inculcated in the Hindoo writings, and to 
tlie vices and miserks engendered hy the popular sdperstition:— 

I) ^ 

The Bliugaviit-GSsta contains the following most extraordinary description of God: “ Siin- 
The mighty compound and divine being HiSree, hai ing, 0 raja, thus spoken, made evi¬ 
dent unto UrjcHinfi his supreme and heavenly form; of many a month and eye; many a heavenly 
ornament; niaiiy an up-raised weapon; adorned with ccleHtiul robes and chaplets; anointed 
With heavenly essence; coioied with every marvellous thing ; the eternal God, whose countc- 
iiaiiee is turned on every side! The glory and ama/iug splendour of tins mighty Being may be 
likened to the sun rising at once into the heavens, with a tlioiLsaiid times more than usual bright¬ 
ness. The son ofPaiidoo then bi'liold vritlnn the body of (lie god of gods, standing togetbei, the 
whole universe divided into its vast variety. lie was ov<r whelmed with wonder, and every hair 
was raised an end. He bowed down Ins head before the god, and thus addressed him with join¬ 
ed hands : “ L'rJoonA. I behold, O god ! within thy breast, the devus assembled, and eveiy spe- 
citic tiibe of beings. I sci Bruinha, tliat deity sitting on Ins luluo-tliioiie; all the lisbeesand 
heavenly ooriigus. I see Ihysflt, on all sides, of iiitiiiite sImpV, formed with abundant arms, 
and bellies, and raoullis, and <ye»: but I can neither discover thy beginmug, lliy middle, in.r 
again thy end. O univeisul loid, form of the lunveisc! I see thee with a crown, and aimed 
with club and clifikru, a mass of glory, darling lefulgenl beams aioutid. I see thee, difficult to 
be seen, shining on aii sides with light iniiiieasiiiable, like the aidcnf tiio, or glorious sun. 1 sec 
thee of valour iiiliiiile; the sun and moon thy eyes; thy mouth a tlamirig tiie; and the whole 
world shining with icflected glory! Tiie space between the heavens and the'earth is possessed 
by thee alone, and every point around ; the three regions of the universe, O mighty spirit! be¬ 
hold the woiideis of iby awful countenance with troubled minds'. Of the celestial bands, some 
1 see tly to thee for refuge ; whilst some, afraid, with joined hands sing fOith lliy juaise. The 
muliurshees, holy bands, hail thee, and glorify thy name with adoiafing praises. The roodrus, 
the hdityiis, the vasoos, and all those beings the world esteenieth good; iisliw inn, and koomani, 
the murools and the ooshmiipas: the ghndhiirvns and yuksiius, with the holy tubes of usooins, 
ail stand ga/iiig on thee, and all alike amazed! The worlds,alike with me, arc teriihcd to 
behold tliy wondrous foiin gigantic: with many mouths a'ld eyes; with many arms, and legs^ 
and breasts ; with many Ltdlies, and with rows of dreadfuf teeth ! Thus as I see thee, touching 
the heavens, and shining with surb glory ; of such various hues, with widely-opened mouths, 
and bright expanded eyes, I am disturbed withiq^me; niy resolution failetb me, O Vislinoo! 
and 1 find no rest! Having beholden thy dreadful teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, em- 
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liletn of lime’s last fire, 1 kaow not which way I turn! I find no peace! Have lucrcy then, 
O god of gods! thou mansion of the unij^erse! The sons of Dhritfirashtrii, now, with all those 
rulers of the laud, Bheeshmfi, Dronii, the son df Sootu, and even the fronts of our army, seem to 
he precipitaliiig themselves hastily into thy mouths, discovering such frightful rows of teeth ! 
whilst some appear to stick between thy teeth with their bodies sorely mangled.”* It should 
be observed, that this frightful description of the Hindoo Supreme Being does not relate to the 
ferocious Kalee, drinking the blood of the giants, but it is the playful Krishna who thus shews 
his dreadful teetli, with the mangled bodies of the family of Dhritdrashtru sticking between 
them. 


No (juestioii occurs so frequently in the Hindoo sliastrus as this—What is God? To know 
whether he exists or not, page upon page has been written, and this question has been agitated 
in every j)criod of Hindoo history, whereves two or three pundits happened to meet, with a 
solicitude, but, at the same time, with an uncertainty, which carries us at once to the ai)osto- 
lic declaration, “ Tl*e world by wisdom knew not God.” Some pundits call him the invi- 
sible and ev(:r-blcssed ; others condlive of him as possessing form; others have the idea that 
lie exists like an inconceivably small atom; sometimes he is male; at other times female; some¬ 
times both male and female, producing a world by conjugal union; sometimes the elements 
assume his place, and at other times he is a deified hero, Tims in 330,000,000 of forms, or 
names, tliis nation, in the emphaticai language of St, I’aul, has been, from age to age, “feel¬ 
ing after ’ the Supreme Being, like men groping “ in the region and shadow of death,” and, 
alter so many centuries, the question is as much uudeteriuiiied as ever—What is God? 

One day, in conversation wijh the Suiigskritu head-pundit of the College of Fort William, 
on llie subject of God, this man, who is truly learned in this own shastrus, gave the author, 
from one of their books, the follow ing parable : In a certain country there existed a village 
of blind men, who had heard of an umaxiug animal called the elephant, of the shape of which, 
however, they could procure no idea. One day an elephant passed through the place: the vil¬ 
lagers crowded to the spot where the animal was standing; and one of them seized his trunk, 
another his ear, another his tail, another one of his legs. After thus endeavouring to gratify 
tlicir curiosity, (hey returned into the Ullage, and sitting down together, began to communicate 
their ideas on the^hape of the elephant to the villagers: the man who bad seized liis trunk said, 

* Wllkiw'f tniBsintioiiaftke BhBftivBtfi-GeetB. 
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h«* thought thi» animal mast be like the body of the plantain tree; he who had touched his eui, 
was of opinion, that ho was like the wiiiijowing fan; Ilje man who had laid hold of his tail, said, 
he thought he must resemble a siiakt> and he wMb had taught his leg, declared, he must be like 
a pillar. An old blind man of some judgment was present, who, though greatly perplexed in 
attempting to reconcile these jarring notions, at length said—” You have all been to examine 
this animal, and what you report, therefore, cannot be ftlse: I suppose, then, that the pait re¬ 
sembling the plantain tree, must be his trunk; what you thought similar to a fan, must be his 
ear; the part like a snake, must be the tail; and that like a pillar must be his leg.” Iii this 
way, the old man, uniting all their conjectures, made nut something of the form of the ele- 
phant.'^Kespetling (iod, added the pundit, we arc all blind; none of us have seen him; those 
who wiote the shastifis, like the old blind man, liave collected all the reasonings and t-pujec- 
tures of mankind together, and have endeavoured to form some idea of the nature of the div ine 
Being.* It is an irresistible aigumcnt in favour of the majesty, simplicity, and truth of the 
Holy Scriptures, that nothing of this uncertainty has been left on the mind of the most illite¬ 
rate Christian. However mysterious the subject, we never hssar such H question started in 
chiistian countries—What is God? 

The doctrine of a plurality of gods, with their consequent intrigues, criminal amours, quar¬ 
rels, and stratagems to counteract each other, has produced the most fata] effects on the minds 
of men. Can we expect a people to be better than their gods ? Brumha was inflamed with evil 
desires towards his own daughter.!—Vishnoo, when incarnate as Bamnnif, deceived king Bn- 
Ice, and deprived him of Ins kiiigdom.|—Shivh’s wife was constantly jealou! on account of his 
amours, and charged him with associating with the women* of a low cast at Cooch-Behar; the 
story of Sliivfl and Moliinee, a female form of Vishnoo, is sbodkiiigiy indeiicate.§—^Vrihuspu- 
lee, the spiritual guide of the gods, committed a rape on his eldest brother’s wife.H -Ihdrh was 
gnilly of dishonouring the wife of his spiritual guide.'*—Soorjii ravished a virgin named Kooii- 
lee.t—Yfimu, in a passion, kicked Ins own mother, who cursed him, and atflicted him with a 
swelled leg, which to this day the worms are constantly devouring.;—Ugnee was inflamed with 
evil desires tow ards six v ii gins, the daughters of as many sages, but was over awgd by tbe presence 
of his wife.§ —Buhiraiufi was a great drnnkard.H-—Vajo,o was cursed by DkkshA, for making 
bis danghfeis crooked when they refused bis embraces, die is also charged witii ascandalous 

Aehxvn. S7. -f See Knlika pooraafi. 4 See MOhnlihvrlSlIl. . _ S IkW. , || Ibid. ♦ Ibid. 

■t Ibid. t Ibid. i IblJ, I Ibid. 
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connection with a female monkey.*-^When Vuroonfi wa* walking in his own heaven, he wa» 
so smitten with the charms of OorvfisfaSS^ a countezan, that, after a long contect, she was scarce¬ 
ly aWe to extricate herself from him.t~Kris&DD’s thefts, wars, and adulteries are so numer¬ 
ous, that his whole history seems to be one unintcryipted series of crimes.!—In the images 
of Kalee, she is represented as treading on the breast of her husband.l—rLukshmee and Surns- 

wfitee, the wives of Vishnoo, were continually 4]uarrelling.||-It is worthy of enquiry, how the 

world is governed by these gods more wicked than men, that we may be able to judge how far 
they can be the objects of faith, liope and affection. Let us open the Hindoo sacred writ¬ 
ings: here we see the Creator and the Preserver perpetually counteracting each other. Some¬ 
times the Preserver is destroying, and at other limes the Destroyer is preserving. On a cer¬ 
tain occasion,* Shivft granted to the great enemy of the gods, Ravduu, a blessing which set ail 
their heavens in an uproar, and drove the 330,000,000 of gods into a state of desparatioB. 
Brumha created Koombhn-kdmii, a monster larger than the whole island of Lhnka, but was 
obliged to doom him to an almost perpetual sleep, to prevent his producing an universal fa¬ 
mine. This god fe often represented as bestowing a blessing, to remove the effects of which 
Vishnoo is obliged to become incarnate, nay, these effects have not in some cases l>een remov¬ 
ed till ail the gods have been dispossessed of their thrones, and obliged to go a begging; till all 
human atfairs have been thrown into confusion, and all the elements seized and turned against 
the Creator, the Preserver, and the Keproducer. When some giant, blessed by Brnmha, has 
destroyed the creation, Vislinoo anil ShivQ have been applied to, but they have confessed that 
they could do nothing for the tottering universe. 

Reverence for the gods, especially among the poor, as might be expected, does not exceed 
their merits; yet it is a shocking fact, that language like the following should be used respect¬ 
ing what the Hindoos suppose to be the Providence which governs the world: When it thun¬ 
ders awfully, respectable Hindoos «y, «• Oh! the gods are giving us a bad daythe lowes 
onlers say, “ The rascally gods are dying.” During a heavy rain, a woman of respectable 
cast frequently says, “Let the gods perish! my clothes are all wet.” A man of low cast says, 

“ These rascally gods are sending more rain.” 

In witnesssing such a state of gnfts ignorance, on a subject of infinite moment to men, how 

• See RamaySnfi. t Ibid. ' ! See tbe 8hr$S-bbagbv)ttQ. ^ See llie poovanfi. 

I See theVribMdhiirffiii pooraufi. • See the RamayfinS. 
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forcibly do we feel the truth afid the wisdom of the declaration of the Divine Author of the 
Christian religion, “ This is life eternal, to know thee the only true God!" A correct know¬ 
ledge of the Divine Perfections, in the mind of a siocfre Christian, is a treasure which transcends 
in value all the riches of the-earth: for imVance, how much does the doctrine of the Divine Uni¬ 
ty tend to fix the hope and joy of the Christian, bat the poor Hindoo knows not, amongst so 

e 

many gods, upon whom to call, or in whom to trust. In the ^Spirituality of the Divine Nature, 
united to omniscience and omnipresence, the Christian finds a large field for the purest and most 
sublime contemplations ; but the degraded idolator, walking round his pantheou, sees beings 
that fill him only with shame or terror: he retires from the image of Kalee overwhelmed with 
horror, and from those of Kadha-Krishnti with contusion and contempt—or else inflamed with 
concupiscence. How efl’ectual to awaken the fears and excite the salutary apprehensions of 
tliose who neglect their best interests, is the scripture doctrine of tlie Divine J’urify and Justice; 
but the wretched Hindoo has the examples of the most corrupt beings, even in his gods, to lead 
him to perdition. How necessary to the happiness of a good man, are just ideas of the wisdom, 
and eijuiiy, and beneficence, of providential dispensaliors ;,*he rea'fler has seen how impossible 
it is for a iliixluo to derive the smallest consolation in adversity from the doctrine of the shas- 
triis icspectiug the government of the world. How consoling to a person, sensible of many fail¬ 
ings, is the doctrine of the Divine Mercy; but these heathens have notliing held out to encour¬ 
age the hopes of the penitent; nothing short of perfect abstraction, and the extinction of every 
desire, qualify for deliverance from matter.—^The sincere Christian, with his knowledge of God, 
“ casfeth all his care on his Father, who is in heav'en;" and the language of his mind, invigo¬ 
rated by tbe living waters flowing from the fountain of eternal truth, is, “thou shalt guide me 
“ with thy counsel“ though I walk through the valley and evep the shadow of death, I will 
“ fear no evil, for Thou art with me; thy rod and thy sta/l', ll»ey comfort me." 

The Hindoo writings farther teach, that it is the Great Spirit which is diffuseil through eve¬ 
ry form of animated matter; that actions of evert) kind are his; that he is the chariotew, and 
the body the chariot that it is the highest attainment of human wfisdom to realize the fact, 
that the human soul and Briiinhu are one and tbe same. By this doctrine, all acepuntahility is . 
destroyed, and liability to punishment rendered preposterousV^- How often has the ant|K>r beard 
it urged by the most sensible Hindoos, that the moving causeof every action, howqyer flagitious, 
is God; that man is an iostrutnent upon which God plays wltat tune ^epleases* Another inodifi- 

• S«e tie V;i(laotit-sar6. 
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cation of this doctrine is that of fate, or unchangeable destiny, Embraced, without a dissentient 
voice, by all the Hindoos. Thus the Deit^on his throne is insulted as the author of all crimes, 
and men are emboldened to ifush forward in the swifest career of iniquity. 

The sacred writings of the Hindoos encourage the bramhiins to despise the great borly of 
the people, and teach them, that the v*ery sight and touch of a sboodrii renders them unclean. 
To be contented in ignorance, is the duly of a slioodrii, as. well as to drink with reverence and 
hope the water in which the bramhiin has dippeil his foot. The services too and the hopes 
held forth by this religion, arc almost exclusively confined to the brarulinns. The shbodrS 
is sup)>osed to be bom to evil destiny; and the only hope he can indulge is, that after a long 
succession of transmigrations he may probably bo born a brumhun. 

The subjugation of llie passions, so much insisted upon in the Hindoo shastrns, applies to 
all virtuous as well as vicious desires. The person who is divested of all desire, even that 
of obtaining God, is'described as h^iiijj; arrived at the summit of perfection. The love of 
parents, of children, &c, is an ifliperfection, according to the Hindoo code : hence says Krisii- 
nil, “ Wisdom is exemption from attachment and afl'ectiou for children, w ife and home.”* 

These shastriis also teach, that sin may be removed by the slightest ceremony; and thus, iu- 
itead of reforming, they promise impunity in transgression. See difterent stories in p. 05, 
20!>, and 215. 


The iil’hurvu vedu contains many prayers for the destruction of enemies; and gives a list 
)f oflcriiigs proper to be presented to Bhiiguvulee, that she may be induced to assist in the 
;rati(ication of revengeful passions: among the rest, the worshijipcr is to make a paste image 
)f a man, cut off its head, and offer tliis head to the goddess, with a burnt-sacrifice, <l’c. Is 

* At the time ii learned native was aisistins (he Rev. Mr. Carey in (he (ransladoti of (he New Tes(ainen( in(a (he 
>!ingskri(&, when snch ii.assages as these were translating, “ Jleiivctordi knuw 1 know no man after the flesh,’' 

‘ We are dead, and our life is hid,” (fee. “ 1 am crucified to the world,” *’ Wo are foots fur Christ,” “ Wo arc 
lade a spectacle,” &c. heexclaimed, ‘This is pure voirag^isro, Pant was a true PiJrfim-hfingaee.' Yet tliedi- 
ine principlesj^pon which Paul tiumpled tr/un the world, and devoted hiiusclf supremely to God, have no cx- 
stence in (be shastiBs. The Hindoo principll is mere stoicism; its origin is either selfishness, or, infatuated ani- 
>ition; but the printiple of the apostle, was the love of Christ who died on u cross for his enemies—as he him- 
elf says, “ The love of Christ, like an irresistible torrent, bears us away” if we are beside ourselves, it is 
or your sakes.” 
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it not reasonable to suppose, that human sacrifices preceded the cutting off the head of thia 
man of paste; and that one man was sacrificed and ofiered to the gods to induce them to de¬ 
stroy another t 

In the Institutes of Mhiioo a man is allowed to commit adultery, if the female consent; to 
steal, for the sake of performing a religious ceremony’; and to |)erjure himself, from benevo¬ 
lent motives; they also allow of lying, to preserve (he life of a bramhun, to appease an angry 
wife, or to please a mistress.* What is still worse, in this code, a bramhhn, in case of want, 
is permitted to steal, not from the rich merely, but—from his slave! It is a common sentiment 
among this people, that in secular transactions lying is absolutely necessary, and perjury is so 
common, that it is impossible to rely upon the testimony of Hindoo witnesses. The natives 

ridicule the idea of adniintstering Justice by oral testimony. > 

♦ 

I have given in p. 357 a few examples of persons raised to heaven by their own w'orks, t# 
shew that these works have nothing to do with real morality^ , But hoK shall we describe the 
unutterable abominations connected with the popular superatitioni The author has witness¬ 
ed scenes which can be cloathed in no language, and has heard of other abominations prac¬ 
tised in the midst of religious rites, and in the presence of the gods, which, if they could be 
described, would fill the whole Christian world with disgust and honor. Let impenetrable 
darkness cover them (lil “ the judgment of the great day.” 

Men are sufficiently corrupt by nature, without any outward cxcitcmcpts to evil in the pub¬ 
lic festivals ; ‘nor have civil nor spiritual terrors, the frowns of God and governors united, 
been found sufficient to keep within restraint the overflowingfs of iniquity; but what must be 
the moral state of that country, where the sacred festivals, and the very forms of religion, lead 
men to every species of vice! These festivals and public exhibitions excite universal atten¬ 
tion, and absorb, for weeks together, almost the whole of the public conversation; and such 

* “ If .a man, hy (he impulsp of lost, tell lies to a woman, or if bii own life would otherwiM be lost, or all 
the goods of ills honsr spoiled, or, if it is for the benriit of a bramhiin, in soeb affairs, falsehood h allowable.” 
Httlhed'a Code of Gentoe Lout. How can we wonder that the Hipdoos should beso addicted to falsehood, when 
even in the tig-v^dii, approached with profound revereDce by so^any Cbristism infidels, we BM monstrons ex- 
aggerations like the following : ‘ BbQrttth distributed in UKshoaitl a handled and seven thousand millions of 

black elephants with white tiuks, and decked with gold.’ ‘A sacred fire was lighted for Bbfirfitfi, son of 
DooshfintO, in Sachigoonfi, at which a tboasand bramhiSns shared a thousand inilUeni of cows a piece.’ St* 
Mr, CoUbrooke’s £ssay. t 
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is the enthusiasm with which they are hailed, that the wholecountry seems to be thrown into 
a ferment: health, property, time, business, every thing is saciiticed to them. In this 
manner are the people prepared to rechive hnpressions from their national institutions. If 
these institutions were favourable to virtue, the effects would be.most happy; but as, in addi¬ 
tion to their fascination, they arc exceedingly calculated to corrupt the mind, the most dread 
ful consequences follow, and vicq, lilfe a mighty torrent, flows through the plains of Ikugal, 
with the force of the flood tid.e of the Gauges, carrying along with it young and old, (he learn¬ 
ed and the ignorant, ridi and poor, all casts and descriptions of people—into an awful ett r- 
nify! 

In short, the characters of the gods, and the licentiousness whicli prevails at their festivals, 
and abounds in their f) 0 ]iular works, with the enervating nature of the climate, have made the 
Hindoos the most eftcmiiiate and corrupt people on earth. 1 have, in the course of this work, 
exhibited so many proofs of this fact, that I will not again Uisgust tlie reader by going into the 
subject. Suflice ij, to say,*lhal fidelity to marriage vows is almost unknown umong the Hin¬ 
doos; the intercourse of the sexes d^)proaches very near to that of the iA'alioual animals. The 
husband almost invariably lives in criminal intercourse during the pupilage of his infant wife, 
and she, if she becomes a widow, cannot many, and in consequence, being destitute of a pro¬ 
tector and of every moral principle, becomes a willing prey to the lascivious. 

.4dd to all this, the almost incredible number of human victims which annually fall in this 
Aceldama. I ha\e ventured on an estimate of the number of Hindoos who annually perish, 
the victims of the braniliinical religion (j). 3'22), and have supposed, that they cannot amount 
*lo less than 10,500! Every adtJitional information 1 obtain, and the opinions of the best inform¬ 
ed persons with whom 1 am acquainted, confirm me in the opinion, that this estimate is too 
low, that the havock is far greater, ^however difficult it may be to bring the mind to contem¬ 
plate a scene of horror which outdoes all that has ever been perpetrated in the name of reli¬ 
gion by all the savage nations put together. These cruelties, toget'n(>r with the contempt 
which the Hindoos feel for the body as a mere temporary shell, cast off at pleasure, and the 
disorganizing effects of the cast, render them exceedingly unfeeling and cruel: of which their 
want of every national provision for tje destitute, their leaving inultif udes to perish before tJieir 
own doors, unpi^ied and even unnoticed; the inhuman manner in which they burn the bodies 
of their deceased relations, and their savage triumph when spectators of a widow burning in the 
flames of the funeral pile, arc awful examples. 
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But to know the Hindoo idolatry, as it is, a person must wade through the fihh of the 
thirty-six pooranus and other popular books—be mtist read and hear the modern popular po- 
ems and songs—he must follow the bramhun thrpugh his midnight orgies, before the image 
of Kalee, and other goddesses, or he iuust accompany him to the nightly revels, the jatras, 
and listen to the filthy dialogues which are rehearsed respecting Krisimii and the daughters 
of the milkmen; or, he must watch liim, at midnight, chdaking, with the mud and waters of the 
Ganges, a wealthy rich relation, while in the delirium of a fever; or, at the same hour, while 
murdering an unfaithful wife, or a supposed domestic enemy; burning the body before it is 
cold, and washing the blood from his hands in tlie .sacred stream of the Ganges; or be must 
look at the bramhhn, hurrying the trembling half dead widow round tlic funeral pile, and 
throwing her, like a log of Avood, by the side of the dead body of her husband, tying her, and 
then holding her down with bamboo levers till 4lie lire has deprived her of the power of rising 
and running away.—After he has followed the bramhun through ail these horrors, he will only 
have approached the threshold of tliis temple of Moloch, and he will begin to be convinced, 
that to know the Hindoo idolatry, as it is, a man mijst become a Hindilo—rather, he must 
become a bramliuu, for a poor sbubdrii, by the very circumstances of his degradation, is res¬ 
trained from many abominations Avhich brainhuus alone are privileged to commit. And wlien 
he has done this, let him meditate on this system in its effects on the mind of the afflicted or 
dying Hindoo, as described in p. 311), S.'iO, and 3(»0, on reading which description he will per¬ 
ceive, that in distress the Hindoo utters the loudest murmurs against the gods, and dies in the 
greatest perplexity and agitation of mind. 

This state of things serves to explain the mysterious dispensations of Providence, in permit- 
ting the Hindoos to remain so long in darkness, and in causing tliem to suffer so much former¬ 
ly under their Mahometan oppressors. The murder of so many myriads of victims has arm¬ 
ed heaven against them. Let us hope that now, in the midst of judgment, a gracious Provi¬ 
dence has remembered mercy, and placed them under the fostering care of the British govern¬ 
ment, that they may enjoy a happiness to which they have been hitherto strangers. 

If then this system of heathenism communicates no pucifying knowledge of the divine per- 
^ * 

fectioiis, supplies no one m Jtive to holiness while living, nO comfort to the afflicted/ no hope to 
the dying, but on the contrary excites to every vice, and hardens i ts followers‘in the most fla¬ 
grant crimes, how are we to account for the conduct of its apologists, except in the recollec- 
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tioD, that the sceptical part of mankind have alwa;^s been partial to heathenism. Voltaire, Gib¬ 
bon, Hume, &c. have been often charged Vith a strong partiality for the Grecian and Roman 

• • 

idblatrirs; and many Europeans in India ^ra suspebted of having made large strides towards 
heathenism. Even Sir Wm. Jones, whose recommendation of tbft'Holy Scriptures (found in 
his Bible after his death,) has been so often and so deservedly quoted, it is said, to please his 
pundit, was accustomed to study the sBastrds with the image of a Hindoo god placed on bista¬ 
ble ; his fine metrical trausiations of idolatrous hymns are known to every lover of verse.* In 
the same spirit, we observe, that figures and allusions to the ancient idolatries are retained in al¬ 
most all modern poetical compositions ; and even in some Christian writings. 

However wonderful this partiality of professed Christians to heathenism may be, it is not 
more extraordinary than the extravagant lengths into which some learned men have gone in 
their expectations from the antiquity of the Hindoo writings. Mr. Halhcd seems to prefer Hin- 
dooism to Christianity purely on account of its boasted antiquity.f Dr. Stiles, president of 
Yale College in North Americ;;, formed such an enthusiastic expectation from the amazing an¬ 
tiquity of the Hindoo writings, that Ee actually wrote to Sir William Jones, to request him to 

• “ 1 could not help fcelini; a degree of regret, in read ing lately the Memoirs of the admirable and esi imnbte Sir 
William Joneb. Some of hibreaeiirches in Asia have nodunbt incidentally served the cause of religion; but did he 
think the last possible direct service had been rendered to Christianity, that his accomplished mind was left at lei¬ 
sure for hymns to the Hindoo gods ? Was not tliis a violation even of the nentraUly, and an offence, not only against 
the gospel, but against theism itself? I know what may he said about personification, license of poetry, and so 
on; but should not a worshipper of God bold himself under a solemn oblii;ation to abjure ail tolerance of even 
poetical figures that can seriously seem, in any way whatever, to recognize the pagan divinities, or abominations, 
as the prophets of Jehovah would have called them? What would Elijah have said to suehan employment of ta¬ 
lents ? It would have availed little to have told him, that these divinities were only personifications (with their ap¬ 
propriate representative idols) of objgpts in nature, of elements, or of abstractions. He would have sternly re- 
pUed-~-And was not Baal, whose prophets 1 destroyed, the same?” See FvHer't incomparable Essays. 

f Is Mr. Halhed an example of the amazing credulity of unbelievers in every case wherein the floli/ Bible 
is not concerned ? When be wrote bis “ Code of Gentoo Laws," he hesitated to believe the Bible because it was 
outdoae in ebruDoiogy by the histories of the Chinese and Hindoos. With sacred reverence be exclaims, at the 
close of bis account of the four y oogfis, “ To such aotiquily the Mosaic Creation is bn t as yesterday ; and to such 
ages the life of Methuselah is no more than a span!” He says, in another page, “ The conscientious scruples of 
Brydoue will always be of some weight in the scale of philosophy.” If the age or reign of Bi&mha, viz. 

55,987,SU0,000,001) years, excited such sacred awe in the mind of this gentleman, what would have been bis sen¬ 
sations, and how strong his faith in the “ boljfwrit” of the Hindoos, if he had happened to read in the Baroa- 
yftnli the account of aamS’s army, which this “ holy writ” says, amounted to 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 sol¬ 
diers, or rather monkeys I Again, two thousand times the fouryooghs, or 8,640,000,000 years, is the age of the sage 
Mark5nd5y5. What, intbe name of Mr, Halhed, is the life of Methusaleb to this I This unbeliever In Moses be¬ 
came fit Uit, it is said, a firm believer in HMwri Srothera { 

J 
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search among the Hindoos for the Adamic books. Had not ttiis gentleman been a eealous 
Christian, it is likely his extravagant expectations might have led, him to ask Sir William to traas> 
late and send him a book two or thr^ millions pf years old, written in some kftlpd amidst the 
endless succession of worlds. 

For some lime, a very unjust and unhappy impressibn appeared to haveibeen made on the 
piiSlic ffibd, by the cucumiums past on the Hindoo writings. In the first place, they were 
thus elevated in their antiquity beyond the Christian icripturesi the writings of Moses having 
been tailed the productions of yesterday, compared with those of the bramhiius. The con¬ 
tents of these books also were treated with the greatest reverence; the primitive religion of the 
Hindoos, it was said, revealed the most sublime doctrines, and inculcated a pure morality. 
We were taught to make the greatest distinction between the anoieut and tnudem religion of the 
Hindoos; for the apologists for Hindooism did not approve of its being judged of by present 
appearances. Some persons endeavoured to persuade us, that the Hindoos were not idoialors, 

, because they maintained the unity of God; though they worshipped tliS' works of their own 
hands as God, and though tlie number of their gods was 330;0Q0,000. It is very probable, that 
the unity of God has been a sentiment amongst the philosophers of every age, and that they 
wished it to be understood, that they worshipped the one God, whether they bowed before tbc 
image of Moloch, Jupiter or Kaiee; yet mankind have generally concluded, that be who wor- 
ships au image is an idolater, and I suppose they will continue to think so, unless, in this age 
of reason, common sense should be turned out of doors. 


Now, however, the world has had some opportunity of deciding upon the claims of the Hindoo 
writings, both as it resiwcts their antiquity, and the value of their contents. Mr. Colpbrooke's 
essay on the v6dhs, and his other important translations; the Bhiigtivut-Geeta, translated by Mr. 
Wilkins; the translation of the Ramayfinu, several volumes of which have been printed; some 
valuable papers in the Asiatic Researches; with other translations by different Sungskritfi scho- 
lars, have thrown a great body of light on this subject, and this light is daily increasing. 

Many an ohdect a|!i^ears beautiful when seen at a distance, and through a mist, but when tlie 
fog has dispersed,, and the person has approached it, he smiles at the deception. Such is the 
exact case with these books, and this system of idolatry. Becausa the pulillc, for want of being 
morefemlliar with the subjacr, could not ascertain the point of time when the Hindoo shastifis 
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•were writtenj tbej therefore at once believed the assertions o/ the bramhdns, and their friends, 
that their Antiquity was uniatbomable. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice has attempted to describe the Hindoo ceremonies, which he ne¬ 
ver saw, in the most captivating terms, and has painted these “ abominable idolatries” in the 
most florid colours. It might have been expected, (idolatry being in itself an act so degr^ing 
to man, and so dishonourable to God,) thaf a Christian divine would have been shocked while 
writing in this manner. If Mr. Maurice think there is something in Hiridooism to excite the 
most sublime ideas, let him come and join in the dance before tbe idol,— or assist thebramlifins 
in crying H&ree bul ! H&ree bul !'* while the lire is seizing the limbs of the'^oong and unfor-' 
tunate Hindoo widow,—or, let biro attend at the sucri/icitig of animals before the images of 
Kalee and Doorga-*dr, cume and join in the dance, shirk naked, in tlie public street, in open 
day, before the image ofDoorga, in the presence of thousands of spectators, young and oid, male 
and female. He will find, that the sight will never make these holy bramhfius, these mild and 
innocent Hindoos, blush for^ moment# Seriously, should sights like these raise the ardour of 
enthusiasm, or chill the blood,*of a Christian minister T Say, ye who blush for human nature 
sunk in shame. As a clergyman, Mr. Maurice should have known, that antiquity sanctifies 
nothing: “ The sinner, being an hundred years old, shall be accursed." 

What will a sober Christian say to the two following paragraphs, inserted in the fifth volume 
of the Indian Antiquities 7t “Mr. Forbes, of Stanmore llill, in his elegant museum of Indian 
rarities, numbers two of the bells that have been used in devotion by the bramhuns. They 
are great curiosities, and one of them in particular appears to be of very high antiquity, in 
fonn very much resembling the cup of the lotos, and the tune of it is uncommonly soft and me¬ 
lodious. I could not avoid being deeply afiected with the sound of an instrument which had 
Iteen actually employed to kindle the flame of that superstition, which 1 have attempted so ex¬ 
tensively to unfold. My transported thoughts travelled back to the remote period, when the 
bramhun religion blazed forth in all its splendour in the caverns of Elephanta: I was, for a 
moment, entranced, and caught the ardor of enthusiasm. A tribe of venerable priests, array- 

• Sounds of triumph, rvhich the brumbMis use when the fire of the fufleral pile begins to bbrn, and when they 
are chaafcing a dying person with the water of the Uaoges. These words literally wean, “fail upon llfirce,” or, 
repeat the name ot UlirM, vi*. Krisfauti. In their popular use, they are like the English phrase, Aut:»Auzsu f 

* * 

t While the author cannot but withhold his assent from Mr. Maurice’s application of the llindeo triad, and 
the rrhole of ills attempt to illustrate scripture doctrioes from the oncient systems of idolatry, be embraces this 
opportuoity of expressing bis admiration of the great merit of this singular and mutcrly work. 

J 2 
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ed in flowing stoics, and decoratW with high tiaras, seemed assembled around me, the mystic 
song of initiation vibrated in my ear; I breathed an air fragrant with the richest perfumes, and 
contempiated the deity in the fire that symbolized- him” In another place, ” she [the Hindoo 
religion] “ wears the similitude of a beautiful and radiant Chkbub from Heaven,, bearing 
on his persuasive lips the accents of pardon and peace, and on his silken wings benefaction and 

blessing.” 

The sacred scriptures, of which this writer professes to be a teacher, in every part, mark «do« 
iatryas THE abominable thing which Gohhateth. Mr. Maurice calls it a “ beautiful 
and radiant cherub from heaven.” How this Christian minister will reconcile bis ideas of ido¬ 
latry with those of his Great Master in the great day of final acconnf, f must leave; but 
I recommend to him, and to all Europeans who think there is not much barm in Hindooisro, 
the perusal of the following passages from the word of the TRUE and living God : 

“ If thy brother, tho son of thy mother, or thy son, sr tfiy daughter, or the wife of thy ho- 
som, of thy friend, which is as thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying. Let us go and serve 
other go.ds, which tliou hast not known, thou, or thy fathers; namely, of the gods of the peo¬ 
ple which are round about you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the one end of the 
earth, even unto the other end of the earth, thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken unto 
him; neither shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou conceal him, 
but thou shalt surely kill him; thine hand shall be first upon him to put him to death, and af¬ 
terwards the hand of all the people. And thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die; be¬ 
cause he hath sought to thrust thee away from the Lord thy Go,d, which brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage. And all Israel shall hear and fear, and slmll 
do no more any such wickedness as, this is among you.” Deut. xiii. 6,7, 8,9,10,11,-———I 
({uote this remarkable passage, not because 1 tbink the Christian dispensation allows of punish¬ 
ing idoiators with death, but to shew how marked is the divine abhorrence of this sin. 

“ And I will destroy your high places, and cut down your images, and cast your carcases 
upont he carcases of your idols, and my soul shall abhor y«ni.”—Leviticus xxvi. 80. " Cursed 
be the man that maketb any graven image, any graven or molten itnage, an abpminatioH unto 
the Lord, the work of the bands of the craftsman, and putteth it in a secret place. And all 
the people shall answer and say, Amen."—Deut. xxvii. 15. “ Thus saith the Lord ef Hosts, 
the God of Israel, Ye have seen all the evil (hat I have brought upon jenmilem, and uimjb 
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all (be cities of Judah; and, behold, tills day they are a dcsulatfon; and no man dwclleth there* 

in. Because of tbeir wickedness which tley have committed, to provoke me to auger, in that 

• • 

they went to bum incense, and to serve otker>gods, whom they knew not, neither they, ye, nor 
your fathers. Howbeit, I sent unto you all my servants the prophets, rising early and send¬ 
ing them, saying, O do not this abominable thing that i hate. But they hearken¬ 
ed not, nor inclined their ear to turn from their wickedness, to burn no incense unto other gods. 
Wherefore my fury and mine anger was poured forth, and was kindled in the cities of Judah 
and in the streets of Jerusalem; and they are wasted and desolate, as at this day.”—-Jeremiah 
xLlv. 2, 3,4,6,6. “ And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols ?”—2 Cor. 

VI. 16. “ For the time past of our life may sufiice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, 
when we walked in hiciviousuess, lusts, excess of wine, rcvcllings, banquetings, and abomi¬ 
nable idolatries .”—1 Peter iv. 3. But the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, 
and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcorers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their 
part in the lake which humeth with fire and brimstone: which is the second death.”—Rev. 
XXI. 8. 

Let every conscientious Christian fairly weigh tlicse portions of tfie divine word, and then 
say, whether there be not, according to the spirit of these passages, a great degree of crimi¬ 
nality attached to the person who in any way countenances idolatry. I am not ashamed to 
confess, that I fear more for the continuance of the British power in India, from the encour¬ 
agement which Englishmen have given to the idolatry of the Hindoos, than from any other 
quarter whatever. • The Governor of the world said to the Israelites, in particular reference 
to idolatry, “ If ye walk contrary to me, I will walk contrary to you.” Moses, in the name 
of Jehovah^ thus threatens the* Jews, if they countenance idolatry—" I call heaven and earth 
to witness against you this day, that ye shall soon utterly perish from off the land whereunlo 
ye go over Jordan to possess it: ye shall not prolong your days upon it, but shall utterly be 
destroyed." It cannot be doubted, that in every case in which either a person, or a nation, 
begins to think favourably of idolatry, it is a mark of departure in heart and practice from 
the living God: it was always so considered among the Jews. There is scarcely any thing in 
Hindooisra, when truly known, in wbmb a learned man can delight, or of vyhich a benevolent 
man can approve; and I am fully peniiaded, that there will soon be but one opinion on the 
subject, and that-this opinion will be, that the Hindoo system is less aiitient than the Egypti¬ 
an, and that it is the most pitekile, impure, and bloody, op any system op ido¬ 
latry THAT WAS EVER ESTABLISHED ON EABTH. 
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To this description of the Hindoo mythology, the author has added accounts of thepriucU 
pal Hindoo Seceders, including the sects founded by Booddhd, Bisbabh(i>d4vh, ffauiikh, and 
Choitunyh. 

All the founders of these sects appear to hare been religious mendicants, who, animated by 
excessive enthusiasm, have attempted to carry certain points [of the Hindoo system farther 
than the regular Hindoos, particularly those which reject severe mortifications. Nanukfi 
and Choitiinya were less rigid, and do not seem to have pressed the importance of religious 
nusterities. Booddha and Rishnhba-d^va evidently adhered to the systems of those Hindoo 
philosophers who were atheists.'** 

Both these systems^ are comprised in two or three doctrines; the world is etema^ndpos¬ 
sesses in itself the energy which gives rise to what we call creation, preservation^ andf resuscita¬ 
tion ; religion (Dharmu) regulates all states, and is in fact what Christians call providence, con¬ 
nected with absolute predestination; the person who acquires fhe greatest portion of dliur- 
mn becomes a personification of religion, procures happiness fqr himself, and deserves the wor¬ 
ship of others. Amongst all excellent qualities, compassion is the cardinal virtue, especially 
as manifested in a rigid care not to hurt or destroy sentient beings. 

Without abating an atom of our abhorrence and contempt of a scheme of religion which 
excludes a God, it is a singular feature of tliis system of atheism, that it has placed the scep¬ 
tre of universal government in an imagined being under the name of Religion, or, to speak 
more correctly, in the bands of two Beings, Religion and Irreligion, who have the power of re¬ 
warding and punishing the virtuous and the vicious. In short, these lieresiarchs have not pro¬ 
mulgated a system of atheism without making some provision for the interests of morality, in 
their way; and if the idea of punishment alone would make men virtuous, a Bouddhfl and a 
Joinii might attain a place in the niche of fame not much below thousands who believe in a 
first cause. 

As men are born, under a certain destiny, and as evgjry action produces its destined fruit, 
little IS left to Luman exertion, and in consequence religious ceremonies have little place in 
these systems. The only object of worship is a deceased or living perfect asUetic ;.the former 

* The Shrec-bhauftvSta mentions BooddhS ns the son of UnjfiDll, of KWkfitS.and that Chwrvvakft (acelebrat¬ 
ed atheist) embraced and published the real opioiosii of BooddbU. See 9hreB-bhagftv6l8,'e8lili. t» sect. tiU 
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has tempks erected to his memory, which contain bis image* and before which a few cere¬ 
monies are performed similar to those before the Hindoo idols; and the living mendicant is 
worshipped by the devout wherever be happens to rest from his peregrinations. 

These men have almost entirely excluded from their system a social life, and at present 
those Joinfis who find the rules of their guides too strict, are obliged to solicit the forms of mar¬ 
riage at the hands of some Hindoo priest. In the translation of the Temee Jatii, a Bouddhii 
work, (see p- 400) the reader will perceive, that a monarch and all his subjects abandoned a 
civil life, at the call of the monarch’s son, an ascetic, and sought in a forest that abstraction 
from secular concerns, which they considered as an essential preparation for re-union to the 
divine essence. 

The ceremonies of these two sects are all comprised in the worshipping of their saints, re¬ 
hearsing their praises, listening to their sayings or written works, and a rigid care to avoid the 
destruction of animal life, even in its mpst diminutive forms. The Bouddhtts and Joinus have 
not excluded, it is true, every thing pleasant from their religion, for a number of festivals are 
celebrated among them monthly or annually, but there is reason to suppose, that these are no 
parts of the ordinal system, but the additions of mendicants less rigid in their principles and 
less austere iu their manners. 

The Joinfis speak of the Bouddhds with a degree of comtempt, as being very loose in their 
practice, particularly as it regards the destruction of animal life. From this circumstance, and 
from the Joinfis being still found in Hindoost’hann, as well as from the fad that they trace 
their religion up to a very early Hindoo monarch, it may be conjectured, that they are the old¬ 
est of the two sects, and are the scattered remnants of those persecuted under the name of athe¬ 
ists, after the destruction of the Gdbtfirafi dynasty, or, as they were then called, Bouddhtis. 

Naniikn, the Shikh leader, does not appear to have had any connection with the atheists; 
he disapproved of the excessive polytheism of the Hindoos, and wished to draw them to the 
worship of the one God, whom, hoyever, he called by the names usually adopted by the Hin¬ 
doos: Bruihhfi, Phrfim-4shwnri), Unfidee, Nirakarfi, &c. He did not publicly reprobate 
those parts of ^be Hindoo system to which he was most averse, but contested himself with 
observing, that while he left them indifferent, the practice of them would not be accompanied 
with the benefits held out by the Hindoo writers. He formed, from the branduoical system, & 
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new one, having little polytheism in it, but borrowing all its principal doctrines ftom the Hin¬ 
doo writings; and he and bis successors incorporated the whole in two volumes. The princi¬ 
pal tenets of this scceder are: There is one invisible God, who is to be worshipped or honour¬ 
ed in holy men ; his name'i's to be repeated; the spiritual guide is to be reverenced; all evil 
avoided ; if images be adopted, tliey should be those of eminent ascetics. Future happi¬ 
ness, consisting in union to the divine nature, is secured to those Shikfas who observe the rules 
laid down by their sacred books. 

Cboitunyii> the last of these seceders, departed still less from regular Hindooisra: his prin¬ 
cipal opposition was aimed at the rising sect of the shaktds, or those who worship the female 
deities witli bloody sacrifices: he testified his abhorrence of the destruction of animal life in 
sacrifices, and professed to be a rigid Voishunvit, adopting Krishnii, or Uaree, as his favour¬ 
ite deity. He did not proscribe the other gods, but set up Vishnoo as uniting alt in him¬ 
self ; nor did he explode any tenet of Hindooisin beside that relating to bloody sacrifices: a 
devout attachment to Krishnii; a strict union among all his follo^wers; reverence fur religious 
mendicants; visiting holy places; repeating the name of Iliiref*, and entertaining mendicant 
voishnuvtts, compose the prime articles in the creed of this sect. 

Such are the systems established by these Hindoo heresiarebs, each of which, though differ¬ 
ent in many essential points, is distinguished by one remarkable feature, reverence for mendi¬ 
cant saints, especially those who seem to have carried abstraction of mind, seclusion from the 
world, and religious austerities, to the greatest lengths. Among the atheistical sects, these 
mendicants are regarded as personifications of religion, and among the two last, as partial in¬ 
carnations, or persons approaching the state of re-union to the* Great Spirit. 

Respecting the priority of the atheistical or the brambinical systems, the author has not 
* been able entirely to satisfy his own mind: some persons conjecture, that they see a coinci ■ 
dcnce betwixt the doctrines of the vedfis, and of the atheistical sects, respecting the orfgin of 
things, and the worship of the elements. It may be safely added, that to these .systems suc¬ 
ceeded the pouranic mythology, and after that the worship of the female deities with bloody 
sacrifices. The whole of these systems, however, when m^re generally known, will, no doubt, 
exceedingly endear the ‘Word of TfiirxH’ to every sincere Christian, and more and more prove, 
how deep and important a stake he has in the " glorious gospel of the blessed God." 
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CIUrrilB i. SECTION I. 

Of Coo, 

IT b a painful reflection to every bpnevolent mind, that not a single IIindoo temple, 
dedicated to the one God, is to be found in all Hindoost’han S not is any act of wor¬ 
ship, in any form, addressed by this people to God. The doctrines respecting the 
Divine Nature arc considered as mere philosophical spcculatio«s,totally unconnected 
with religious services. 

It is true, indeed, that the Hindoos believe in the unity of God, « One Bruinhrr, 
without a second,’- is a phrase very commonly used by them when conversing on sub¬ 
jects which relate to the nature of God. They believe also that God is almigiify, all- 
wise, omnipresent, oronbciAit, &c. and they frequently Bpeak of him as embracing 
in his government the happiness of the good, and the subjection or ptinishmenf of the 
bad ; yet they have no idea of Gott’s performing any act, either of creation or provi¬ 
dence, except through the gods; and thus arc prevented all the beneficial efiects which 
might have afisen put of their notions of the divine perfections : for in the whole Pf 
the reigning superstition the ^ods alone are seen ; and these gods bear no more re¬ 
semblance to tbeone true God, thto darkness to light, than vice to virtue. 

Perceiving, therefore, that the speculations of the Hindoo philosophers on the divine 
nature, have no place whatever in the religion of the country, 1 have placed these 
dogmas in the preceding volume. 
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Of the gods. . 

THE deities in the Hindoo pantheon amount to 330,000,000. Vet all these godsmdgod. 
desses may be resolved into the three principal oneSy Fishnoo, ShivS, and BrSmha; the 
elements; andthe three females Boorga, Mkshmee and Sii'rSsieStec. ^ The following pages 
will contain accounts of all those at present worshipped by the llindooSy particularly in the 
provinces of India under the English government. 


Vishnoo. 

by 

THIS god is represented in the form of a black man, ith fonfjarms, in one of which 
lie holds aclub, in another a shell, in the third a chukru,* and in the fourth a waterdily. 
He rides onGuroorn, an animal half-bird and half-man, and wears yellow garments. 

The Hindoo shastrhs give accounts of ten appearances or incarnations of Vishnoo, 
in the character <tfthe Preserver, nine of which are said to be past. 

The first is called IhcMutsyu incarnation. Bramhu,f the one God, when he resolves 
to re-create the universe atleraperiodical destruction, firstgivesbirth to Brianha, Vwh« 
noo, and Shivu, to preside over the work of creatign, preservation, Emd destruction. 
After a periodical dissolution of the universe, the four v4dus remained in the watera. 
In order to enter upon the work of creation, it was nccossary to obtain these books, for 
the instruction of Brutnha. Vishnoo was therefore appointed to bring up the v6d6i» 
from the deep; who,' taking the form of a fish (son^e say one kind and some another), 
descended into the waters, and brought up these sacred books. 

w 

An iron hutrnment of destniction like a wheel; 

f The reader will please to keep ia tnind that BtlimhS means the ese God, ihd'that Ithmba means the idol ol 
that name. 
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In the Kuchynpa incarnation Visbnoo assumed the fortn of a tortoise, and took the 
newly created earth upon his back, to reader it stable. The Hindoos believe that 
tot this hour the earth is supported on thcback of this tortoise. 

The y urabu incarnation happened at one of the periodical destructions of the world, 
when the earth sunk into the waters. Vishnoo, the preserver, appearing in the form 
of a boar, (vurahu) descended into the waters, and, with his tusks, drew up the earth. 
'What contemptible ideas on such a subject! The earth with all its mountains, &c. 
&c. made fast on the back of a turtle, or drawn up from the deep by the tusks of a 
hog! 

The fourth incarnation is called Nurfi-slnghu.* Among other descendants ofDuk- 
shfi, (the first man that Brumha created,) was Kfishyupu, a moonce, and his four wives, 
Dilce, Uditce, Yinuta, and {fndroo. From Ditee, sprang the giant^i; from Uditcc, the 
gods; from Yinuta, Qurooru^ and from Kiidroo, the hydras. Tlic giants possessed 
amazing strength, and amongst them two arose of terrific powers, nametl Hiriinyakshii 
and Hirnnyu’kusbipoo, both of whom performed religious austerities many thousand 
years to obtain immortality. Brumha at length gave (Iiem a blessing apparently equi¬ 
valent to that which they desired. He promised, thatno common beingshould destroy 
them; that they should not die either in the day or in the night, in earth or in heaven, by 
fire, by water, or*by the sword. After this these giants conquered all the kingdoms of 
the earth, and even dethroned Indru, the kuig of heaven. Indrn, collecting all the 
gods, went to Brumha, and intreated him to provide some way of deliverance, as the 
universe ^hich h^ had created was destroyed. Brumha asked the gods, how he could 
destroy those wh^ had obtained fits blessing ? and advised them to go to Yishnoo. 
They obejed, and informed this god of the miseries brought upon the universe by these 
giants whom Hrfimfaa had blessed. Narayunu promised to destroy them, which he did 
in the following manner: llirunyu-kushipoo’s son Priilhadii was constantly absent 
from home performing religious Austerities, at which his father became angry, and, 
lying a stone ^ hb body, threw him into the water; but Vishnoo descended, and li¬ 
berated him. H is fiiiher next threw him under the feet of an elephant,'but the ele¬ 
phant took him up and put him on ite back. He then built a house of seaUng wax, put 

* From nBrti, a ima; and iMgItS, a Sen. 
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his son into it, and set it on fire; the wax melted, and fell wpon Prulhadn, but he receiv¬ 
ed no injury. The father next gave Uira poison, but without effect. At length, 
wearied of tryingfo kill him, be said, < Whete docs ybOr preserver Vishnoo dwell?*. 
‘ He is every where,’ says Prrdhadui ‘ Is he (hen in this pillar ?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the son. 
‘ Thon ’said Ilirunyu-kiishipoo, ‘ I will kill him,’.and gave the pillar a blow with his 
stick—^when Vishnoo, in the fonn of half-lion half-man, burst from the pillar; laid 
hold of Hirunyu-khshipoo by (he (highs with his tCcfh, and tore him up the middle. 
This was in the evening, so that it was neither in the day nor in the night. It was done 
under the droppings of the thatch, about wluch the Hindoos have a proverb, that this 
place is out of (he earth. He was not killed by a man, but by a being half-man 
half-lion. So that the promise of Briiinha to hiir^ was not broken. Vishnoo next de¬ 
stroyed Hirhnyakshu. Afler the death of his father, Prrilhadu began to worship Vi^- 
noo under the form which he had assumed, and with tears enquired into the future fittc 
of his father. Vishnoo assured him, that as he hqd died by his hands, he would surely 
ascend to heaven. Vishnoo was so pleaskl with the praisesrwhich Prulhadn bestowed on 
him, (hat he began to dance, hanging the entrails of Hirunyu-knshipoo round his neck. 
Uy Vishnoo’s dancing the earth began to move out of Its jrlacc, .so (liat Brumha and 
all the gods were frightened, but durst not go near him. However, at the entreaties 
of Pnllhadii, Vishnoo gave over dancing; (he earth bcc itne fixed, and Vishnoo gave 
Fn'ilhudu this promise, that by his hands none of his race should die. 

Tlic fifth is the Vamfinn Incarnation. Priilliadvi’s grandson Bulee followed the steps 
©f his greal-granil-fa(hcr, and committed every kind of violence. In contempt of the 
gods, he made oflerings in his own name, lie pcfformcd the 6shwum4dliu sacrifice 
one hundred times, by whicli he was cnlidcd to become the king of the gods; but as 
the time of the then reigning Iiulru was not expired, the latter applied for relief to 
Vishnoo, who promised to destroy thisgiatd : (o accomplish which he caused himself 
to be bornof Uditcc, the wife of Ktisliyupu, the raopncc. Being exceedingly small 
in his person, he obtaincrl the name of Vauumii, i. o. the dwarf. At a certain period 
king Bulec was making a great sacrifice, and Vamunu’s parents bting very poor, 
sent him to ask a gift of (he king. It is customary, at a festival, to present gifts to 
bramliuns. Vamiinu was so small, that in his journey to the place of sacrifice when 
he got to the side of a hole made by a cow’s foot, and which was filled with water, 
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be thought it was a river, and entreaty another bramhiin*to help him over it. On liifi 
arrival, he went to ask a gift of Bulee. Th^ king was so pleased with him, on account 
of his diminutive form, that he promised t« give him whatever he should ask. He peti¬ 
tioned only for as much land as he could measnib three steps. Biilec pressed him 
to ask for more, intimating that such a quantity was nothing; but Vamunii persisted, 
and the king ordered his priest to read the usual formulas iu, making such a present. 
The priest warned the king, declaring be would repent of making this gift, for the 
little bramhnn was no other than Vishuoo himself, who would deprive him of all he 
had. The king, however, was determined to fulfil his promise, and the grant was 
made. Vamtinu then placed one foot on Indru's heaven, and the other on the earth, 
when, lo! a third leg suddenly pr^ected from his belly, and he asked for a place 
upon which he mightre&t this third foot. Bulee having nothing left, and being 

n 

unable to fulfil his promise, was full of anxiety. His wife having heard what was 
going forwardj came to th« spot,jand, seeing the king’s perplexity, advised him to 
give his liead for Vamnnii to set his foot upon. He did so; but Varaunu then asked for 
what is called dukshinn, a small present which accompanies a gift, and without 
which the gift itself produces no fmit to the giver. Bnice knew not what to do for 
dukshinn^ his all was gone. His wife advised him to give his life to Vamunii as 
dukshinu. He did this also, but the latter told him, that as he had promised Prulhadu 
not to destroy any of his race, he would not take his life. He therefore gave him his 
choice, either of ascending to heaven, taking with him five ignorant persons, or of 
descending to patalii, the world of tlie hydras, with five wise men.* Biilee chose the 
latter, but said, that as he had done much mischief on earth, he was afraid of going to 
patulu, lest he thould there be punished for his crimes. Vamunu told him not to fear, 
as he would, in the form of Vishnoo, become his protector. At the close, this god hav¬ 
ing restored every thing on earth to a state of order and prosperity, returned to heaven. 

The sixth is the Purushoo-ramu incarnation. Pfiriishoo is the name of an irisfru- 

t 

menl of war. The occasion of this appearance of Vishnoo is thus related : The kshu- 
triyus, from the*king to the lowest person of this cast, were become very corrupt. 

• It i« a proverb among the Hindoos, that (hero is no {alsasure in the company of the Ignorant in any pIace.‘<or 
circumstances, and that a bad place, in the company of the wise, is better than a good one in that ol the ignorant. 

B 
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Everyone did os he pleased; the king was without authority; all order was destroyed, 
and the earth was in the greatest confusion. In these circumstances the goddess IMt’hi* 
vee* went to Vishnoo, and prayed for relief. Her petitfon was heard, and one part of 
Yishnoo was incarnate, asthesogof Jumudtignee, a descendant of Bbfigoo the sage. 
After twenty ^oUe different def<»t8 the kshutriy us wgre exterminated by Furusheo>raia6'; 
but after a lapse of years they again became numerous t t^rjoonu, a kshutriyh kh^ 
with a thousand arms, overcame the greatest monarchs, and made dreadful havock in 
the world: he beat Rarunu, and tied him to the heels of a horse ; but Brumha deliver* 
ed him, and reconciled them again. One evening, in the rainy season, Urjoonu 
being in the forest, took refuge in the hut of Jamudugnee^the learned ascetic. Ho 
had with him 900,009 people; yet Jumud%nce entertained them all. UrjoontVas* 
touished, enquired of his people, how the sage, living in the forest, was able t* 
entertain so many people ? They could not tell ;• they saw nothing except a cow 
which Brumha had given him; but it was by her^meanstperhaps that he was able to 
entertain so many guests ; its name was Kamu«dh6noo*t fn fact, when id^rjoonu 
was to be entertained at the sage’s house, this cow in a miraculous manner gave him 
all kinds of food, clothes, &c. The king on his departure asked for the cow, 
but the sage refused it to. him, though he offered ibr it bUi whole kingdom^ AA 
length, Urjoonu made war on Junifidugnee; and though the cow gave an army to her 

V/ 

master, he was unable to-cope with Urjoonu, who destroyed both him and his army. 
After the victory,howevcr,Urjoonu,could not find thecow,but went home disappoint^ 
cd. Puruslioo-rarah hearing of the defeat and death of his father Jumudt^nec, went 
to complain to Sliivu, on the mountain Koilasii, butcould not gel accm to him till be 
bad knocked down the gods Gun^shu and Kartiku^Shiru’s door-keepefs. Sbivugavc 
Piii iishoo-rainu the instrument piirushoo, and promised him the victory. On his re¬ 
turn Purushoo-ramu met bis mother, who was about to throw henelf on tlie funeral pile 
of her liubband. After attending upon this ceremony, Purushoo-ramu went to the 
residence of Urjoonu and kiUed Mm 4 

* Tb« earth peraonified; 

t That U, the cow which yieldi srery thing denred. 

t Tliis «tory U told variously in tlie pooranSa ■. aceorlSliog to the RamayfinS, VMia’lW was the owner of ifs cow: 
and VisbwhffitUB the person who fought with the moonee to obtain it. 
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Tbese tix incsmatlons are said to liave taken place in tlie sut^u ^oogu.’'^ 
are no images respecting them nutde/or worship. 

'The wventh incarnation is tiiat of Rama to destro|^ tbe giant Ravunu | for tbc his{or7 
of wbicii See.tbe TVaiulatioa of tbe Table of Contents of tbe KamnywU) io the second 
Tolume^—The eighth in^raaiion «that of Bfiluramii, to destroy Pnllumbu and otlicr 
giants. This latter incaraatioQ is said toim^e taken place in the dwa^ruryoogu.-—The 
ninth is the Booddhh incarnatiosi in 'which Yishnoo appeared as Boocldhu, to dc« 
stroy the power ofthe gknte. In order t» eflfect this, Booddhu produced among man* 
kind by his preaching, &c. a disposition to universal scepticism $ that having no longer 
any faith in the gods, the giants might cease to apply to them for those powers by 
wldch they had become sack dreadful scourges to mankind. In this appearance the 
object of Vishnoo, the preserver, was accomplished by art, without tbc necessity of 
wart though the dreadful ^Itemative to which he was driven to accomplish his object, 
ilint of plunging mankind into a stistc of universal scepticism, avoids another proof 
how wretchedly thrwoild would he governed if every thing depended on the wistlom 
<©f man.—The tenth incarnation Is still expected, under the name of the Kulkee Uvus 
faiu. flee translslion from the KMkec pooranu, in the second volume.; 

The appearance ofVishnoo, when he look the name of Krishnuto destroy (lie gi^ 
nnlKungshli, is called (ho descent ofVishnoo himself, and not an incarnation of this 
go.l. There are, however,,l)esidc the preceding ten incarnations, and this of Krish- 
nil, ninny others mentioned in the pooraniis, all having thejr source in Vishnoo. 
—The Shrcgshhasavritn contains accounts of tlie following x Soo-yugnii created 
certain gods, and removed distress from the three w:orlds;—Kfipila (aught his 
mother the knowledge of Briimhvi, by which she obtained absorption ;—Dut- 
“fatr^yri delivered all his disciples, by means of the ocreuMmy called yogfi, from 
future birth, and obtained for them absorption ;—Koormaru declared the events that 
had happened in a former age-; ^lat is, previous to the dissolution of things which 
preceded his iticarnation;—Nuru-NarayaRti was such a perfect ascetic (hat the 

• These rovagBf of tyranny, arid .bloody conteits, fo^a sad specimen tJf tbe huppincss of tbc Hindoo atitjB 

yoo^O, could wc belioTc (hsttbore ever had'been atKb Strtiod. 
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courtezans sentbj the gods to allure him from his religious austerities were -unsuccess^ 
ful; Vishnoo himself created a female on purpose to divert him from his devotions, 
but her attempts were equally abortive;—Prit’hoo op«ied the bowels of the earth, 
and brought forth its treasures Rishuvu was an incomparable yogee, who waswor* 
shipped by the pnr3m>hnngsus and other ascetics;~HuyhgrSSvu was so great a saint, 
that the words of the v6dii were uttered every time he breathedHuree delivered his 
disciples from all their enemies whether among men or the inferior anitmils Hhngsu 
taught his disciples the mysteries of yogu, and obtained absorption himself while per* 
forming the ceremonies of a yogee ;—Miinoo’s fame filled the three wrulds, and ascend¬ 
ed even as far as SrityS-lokfi;—Dhimwimthrcc delivered all diseased persons from their 
disorders on their mere remembrance of his name, and gave the water of immortality to 
the gods;—Vyasii arranged the v6das,was the author of the pooranu8,&c.—Vibhoo 
was the spiritual guide of80,000 disciples, whom he taught the knowledge of Bromhu, 
and the ceremonies of yogn;—Sutynsfenu cleared the eartji of hypocrites and wicked 
persons;—Voikoont’hii created the heaven of Vishnoo known by thfe name, and 
performed other wonders ;—t]jitu instructed the gods to churn the sea to obtain the 
water of immortality, and did other things which distinguished him as an incarnation. 
Mohiinee was incarnate to prevent the giants from obtainingtlic water of immortality 
at the churning of the sea;-—Nariidu revealed the work called Voislmiivn Tuntru.— 
Tlie following incarnations are expected t Sarvubhoumu to dethrone the present 
Indrn, and instate Biilee in his stead;—Visliwiiks^nn as the friend of Shumbhoo, when 
he becomes (be king of heaven;—Dhurmu«setoo to nourish the three worlds;—Soodha- 
ma to assist Roodni-savnmee, the twelfth of the fourteen munoos-Yog^shwinii to 
place Divus-piitce on the throne of Indru;—Vrihudbhanoo to mak^known many 
new religious ceremonies.—The reader, however, is not to suppose that there are no 
other incarnations mentioned in these marvellous books. Every hero, and every saint, 
is complimented by these writers as an incarnate deity. 

I have not discovered any proof in the Hindoo writings, or in conversatim with 
learned natives, that these incarnate persons arc personifications of apy of the divine 
attributes; or tliat these stories have any other than a literal meaning. No doubt they 
were written as fables, '\^iich the ignora1ft:e of modern H indoos has converted into 
facts j or, many of them may relate to common events here magnified into miracles. 
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Stone itnageg of Yislinoo are made for sale, and worshipped in the houses of those 

who have chosen him for their guardian’dcity. There are no public festivals in honour 

• « 

of this god, yet he is worshippei^ at the qfforing of a burnt sacrifice; in the forntof me* 
ditation used (kily by the brambiins ; at the limes.when ‘ the'five gods' are worship* 
ped, and also at thccommencemeut of each shraddhu. No bloody sacrifices are offered 
to Vishnoo. The offerings presented to him consist of fruit, flowers, water, clarified 
butter, sweetmeats, cloth, qrnameuts, &c. 

Many choose Yislinoo for their guardmn deity. These persons arc called Yoishnfivusr 
The distinctive mark of this sect of Hindoos, consists of two lines, rather oval, drawn 
the whole length of the nose, and carried forward in two straight lines across the fore* 
head. This mark is common to the worshippers of all the diflerent forms of Yishnoo. 
It is generally made with the play of the Gauges; sometimes with powder of sandel 
wood. 

Vishnoo has a thousand names,* among which are the following:—Vishnoo; that 

is, the being into whom, at the destruction of the world, all is absorbed.—Narayunu, 

or, he who dwelt in the waters,t and he who dwells in the minds of the devout.-— 

• * - 

Voikoonl’hn, or, the destroyer of sorrow.—Vislitnru-shriiva, or, he who, in the form of 
Viratii, is all eye, all ear, &c.—Rhisheek6slai, viz. the god of all the members, 
and of light.—li&huvu, or, he who gave being to himself, to Brumlia and Shivu; or, 
lie who has excellent hair.—Madhuvn, or, the husband of Lukslimee.—Mhdhoo-soo- 
rihiinu, the dcstroj’er of Miidhoo, a giant.—Swnmblioo, or, the sclf-existcnt.— 
Doityaree, or, the enemy of the giants.—Poondureekakshu, or, he wliose eyes arc 
like the white lotos.—Govindii, or^the raiser of the earth.—Pitjimvuru, or, lie who 
wears yellow garments.—Uchyootn, or, the undecayable.—SUarungee, or, he who 
]iossesses the horn bow.—Yishwiikshenu, or, he whose soldiers fill all quarters of the 


• The meaning of lltc'principal iianes of lolte of the gtds is to be found in the comment upon Ihf UrnSru-kosUS 
bj BliiitutS-tniillila. • 

Jupiter had so many names, they could scarcely be numbered; some ofilicm deriecd from the places where he 
heed aod was worshipped, aniTolherj from tire actions he jMrformed. 

♦ ‘ ■ 

t At the time of a pr&ISyh, when every thing is reduced to the element of water, Vi'.hnoo sits on the snake 
L'lihutu which has 1000 heads. 
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—iTunardduna, or, lie who afflicts the wicked, and, he of whom emancipation is 

sought_Pudinu-nablih, or, lie whose navel is like the water-lily.—Vishwimivurfi, or, 

• • 

the protector of (he world.—Koitubhnjit, of, he who overcame the giant Koitubhu. 

Visimoo has two wives,* Liikshmee, the goddess of prosperity, and Suriiswiilee, 
the goddess of learning. The former was produced at the churning of the sea. Surui- 
wutee is the daughter of Brumha. 

# 

1 

The following description of the heaven of V ishnoo is taken from the A1 lihabharrff Ti, 

This heaven, called Voikoont’hujt is entirely of gold, and is eighty thousand miles in 

Oircumferencc. All its edifices are composed of jewels. The pillars of this heaven, 

( 

and all the ornaments of the buildings, arc of precious stones. The clirystal waters 
of the Ganges fall from the higher heavens on the head of Droovu, and from thonce 
into the bunches of hair on the heads of seven rishces in this heaven, and from Ihcncc 
they fall and form a river in Voikoont’hu, Here are glso—fine pools of water, epn- 
liiining bine, red and white water-lilies, the flowers of some of which confain one 
hundred petals, and others a thousand; gardens of nymphccas, iSre. On a seat as glo¬ 
rious as the meridian sun, sitting on water-lilies, is Vishnoo, and on liisTigh^iand 
the goddess Lukshraee. From the body of Lukslimee the fragrance of the lotus ex-, 
tends SOO miles. This goddess shines like a continued blaze of lightning. The de- 
viirsheos, rajurshces, and siiptursUees constantly celebrate the praises of Vishnoo and 
Lukslimee, and meditate on tlunr divine forms. The bruinhurshecs chant the vediis. 
The glorified voishnhvus approach Vishnoo, and constantly serve him. The gods;}; 
are also frequently employed in celebrating the praises of Vishnoo; and Garooru, 
the bird-god, is the door-keeper, 

* Onr of tlic Ttindoopnot', in answer fof!irquestion, W'ltvlias Viilinooasmmetl a woodon sliapc? (alliidingfothif 
imnec of .Tijgunnat'li^), snjs.The troo^Ios in Ills family lievc tomrd Vishnoo into wood : in the first place, lie lias two 
svivu, one of whom (the ,Bodiless of learninf;) is conslBHtl,v tnikmr, and the Ollier (the poddessof prnsperitj) newt 
ri'iiiniiia in one place: to inrrr sse his troubles, he sits on a snake jhi^dwcllinf! is in the water, and he rides on a bird. 
All the Hindoos aeinowledge I'mt it is n great' misfortanc kit ■ man jo haee two wives; especially i f both live in one 
lioiisc, 

€ 

t The work caJJed Kannu-'Vipakri says, that the heavens oi Vishnoo, BrSmbasand SWv5 are npon three peaks of the 
pumntain Soomf-roo j and that a( the buttoin of these peaks are the heavens of tweiity'one other gods, 

; Tlicsc gods arc supposed to be visitors at 'Visbuoo’St 
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SECTION nr. 


Shivu. 


SHIVU, the destroyer, has the second place among the Hindoo deities, though ia 
general, in allusion to their offices, these three gods arc classed thus : Bruoiha, 'Vish- 
noo, Shivu. 

This god is represented in varions waj-s. In the form of meditation used daily by the 
bratnhunshe is described as a silver coloured man, with five faces; an additional eye* 
and a half>moon grace eackforchcyid ;+ he has four arms ; in onc*hand he holds a 
purusboo; in the second a deeP; with the third he is bestowing a blessing, and with 
the fourth he forbids fear; he sits on a lotus,^ and wears a tyger-skin garment. 

At other times Shivu is represented with one head, three eyes, and two arms, riding 
on a bull, covered with ashes, naked, his eyes inflamed with intoxicating herbs,^ hav¬ 
ing in onehand a hcMrn, and in the other a drum.. 

Another Image of Shivu is the lingn, a smooth black stone almost in the form of a 
sugar-loaf, with a projection at the base like the mouth of a spooiy 

* One of the name* of Shittf isTrilochS.ri&,'via. ilie lltrer-ajed. One of tlie names of Jupiter was Tiiocolai; 
(TriopIiUialmos) given him b; the Greeks, because he had three e^es. An image of this kind was set up ia Troy, 
whiGb, betide the utoal two eyes, had a third in the forehead. 

t At the churning of the sea, ShivS obtained the moon for his sb are, and fixed it, w ith all its glory, in his forehead. 

$ It appears that this plant was formerly venrrstvd by the Egyptiansas mochas it is now by the Hindoos. Ihe 
Mcrtd images of tlicTaUars, Japoneie, and other nations are also freqneully represented as|i)accd upon it. 

$ Bacchus, who appeals to bear s prelty strongrcaemblanct to ShivS, is said to have wandered about naked, or ttt 
have bad no other covering than a t 3 ’get'»likin, winch is the common garment o( ShivQ, and oi itisl'oiiowers,the shnya. 
sees. Tile bloated image of Shivti corresponds with that of Barebus, and though the Indian god did not intoxicate 
himteif with wine, ye'.his image is evidently that el a drunkard, Shtvh perpetually smoked iattMUcatiiig betts. 
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There are several stories in tlic pooranus r^rspccting the origin of the lingh wor¬ 
ship, three of which I had translated, and actKally inserted in this work, leaving out 

*' < 

as much as possible of their offensive parts: but in correcting the proofs, they appear¬ 
ed too gross, even when refined as much as possible, to meet the public eye. It is 
true I have omitted them with some reluctance, because 1 wish that the apologists for 
idolatry should be left without excuse, and that the sincere Christian should know what 
those who wish to rob him of the Christian Religion mean to leave in its stead. 

From these abominable stories, temples innumerable have arisen in India, and a 
Shivii Lingn placed in each of them, and wousiiipi’ed as a cod !! These temples, 
indeed, in Bengal and many parts of Ilindoosl’li&n, arc far more numerous ^9n those 
dedicated to any other idol; and the number of tlic daily worshippers of this scanda- 
h>us image, (even among the Hindoo women,) who make the image with the clay of the 
Ganges every morning and evening, is beyond comparison far greater than the wor¬ 
shippers of all the other gods put together. 

The account of the origin of the phalli of the Greeks bears a strong and unaccount¬ 
able resemblance to some parts of the pouranic accounts of the lingn t Bacchhswas 
angry with the Athenians, because they despised his solemnities, when they wei'C first 
brought by Pegasus out of Boctia into Attica, for which he afflicted them with a 
grievous disease that could have no cure till by the advice of the oracles they paid 
due reverence to the god, and erected phalli to his honour; whence the feasts and 
sacrifices called Pliullica were yearly celebrated among the Athenians.—The story 
of Priapiis is too indecent, and too well known, to need recital. Should the reader 
wish for farther information on this subject, he is referred to an extract froni Diodorus 
Siculus, as given in the Reverend Mr. Maurice’s second volume of Indian Antiquities. 
The perusal of this extract may help further to convince the reader that the old 
idolatry, and that of the present race of Hindoos^ at least in their abominable nature, 
and in some of their prominent features,—arc one. 

Beside the clay image of the lingn, there arc two kinds of black stone lingus : these 
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are setup in the Hindoo temples.* Tbe first is called swriyniinblioo, (tlie self-exisicnl), or 
unadee,f that which has no beginning. .The second they call vanu-lingti, because 
Vanu, a king, first instituted the worship df this image. Thesestones arc brought from 
the neighbourhood of the river Gundhiikce, whidh falls into the Ganges near Patna, 
The images are made by Hindoo a^fl Musiilman stone-cutters. 

There is another form in which Shi vii is worshipped, called Muha-kalu. This is the 
image of a 8mokc«colourcd boy with three eyes, clotlicd in red gaiments. His hair 
stands erect; his teeth are very large; he wears a necklace of human skulls, and a 
large turban of his own hair; in one hand be holds a stick, and in the other the foot 
of a bedstead; he has a large belly,, and makes a very terrific appearance. Shivu is 
called Muha«kalu, because he destroys all; by which the Hindoos mean, that all is 
absorbed in him at last, in order to be reproduced.| 

Images of this form of Shivu arc not made in Bengal, but a pan of water, or an 
unadec-Iingri, is substituted, before which bloody sacrifices are offered, and other 
ceremonies performed, in the month Choitrii, at the new moon. Only a few persons 
perform this worship. Except before this image, bloo<ly sacrifices arc never offered 
to Shivu, who is himself called a voishnuvu, i. c. a worshipper of Vishnoo, before whose 
image no animals ^re slain, and whose disciples profess never to cat animal food. 

Under different names other images of Shivu arc described in the shastnis, but none 
of these Images are made at present, nor is any public worship offered to them. , 

• 

Those who receive the name of Shivu from their spiritual guides, are called Soivyus. 
I'he markon the forehead which these persons wear, is composed of three curved lines 


• It ii rnnarkable, that a atone image, conaecraled to Venus, bore a strong i< si n,blance to llje lingfi. Of this 
stone it is said, that it was " from the top lo^hc hotti ni of an oibitular fi^uie, a little broad beneath; the circun,- 
ference was siuall, and sharpening ton aid tlie lop like a sugar-loaf. 1 1« reason unknown.” 

♦ At the time of a great drought, the Hindoos after perfi.ining its wotabip, throw verj large quantilir s of wa¬ 
ter upon this unadeC'lingC, in order to induce £bivii to give them rain. 

t Some tar Saturn received bis name because be was satisfied with the jeats be devoured. Saturn was 
also represented ea devoating his children and vomiting them »p again. 

C 
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like a half-moon, to which is added a round dot on tlie nose. Jt is made cither with 

the clay of the Ganges, or with sandal wood, or the ashes of cow-d»mg, 

* . »■ 

Worship li performed daily at the temples of the Lingh; when offerings of vario'is 
kinds arc presented to (bis image. If the temple belong to a shoSilrii, a bramhfin is em¬ 
ployed, who receives a small annual gratuity, and the daily offerings.* These ceremo¬ 
nies occupy a few minutes, or half an hour, at the pleasure of the worshipper. Many 
persons living in Bengal employ bramhuns at Benares to perform the worship of the 
lingu in temples which they have built there. 

Every year, in the month Phalgoonu, (he Hindoos make the image of Sfiivu, and 
worship it for one day, throwing tlie image (he next day into the water. This svor- 
ship is performed in (lie night, and is accompauied with singing, dancing, music, feast¬ 
ing, &c. The hi\agc worshippctl is either that of.Shivu'witli five faces, or that with 
one face. In the month Maghu also a festival in honour of Shiva is held for one day, 
when the im.agc of this god sitting on a bull, with Parvirtee on his knee, is worshipped. 
This form of.Shivu is called Huru-Gouree.t 

In the month Choilru an abominable festival in honour of (his god is celebrated ; 
when many Hindoos assumlngthc name of sunyasees, inflict on themselves the greatest 
cruelties. Some of the chief siinyasees purify themselves for a month previously to these 
ceremonies, by going to some celebrated temple or image of Shivu, and there eating on¬ 
ly once a day, abstaining from certain gratifications, repeating the name of Shivir, danc¬ 
ing before Lis image, &c. Other sunyasees perform these preparatory ceremonies for 
fifteen and othws for only ten days; during which time parties of men and boys 
dance in the streets, having their bodies covered with ashes, &c. and a loh^ piece of 
false hair mixed with mud wrapped round the head like a turban. A large drum 
accompanies each party, making a horrid diii. i 

f 

On the first day of the festival, these sunyasees cast tUenlselves from abamboo stage 

* Tlie slmsir'is prohibit the bramhSns from receiving the ofTeriiigs presented to ShirS : the reason I have not d[|> 
covered. The bramlihns, however, contrive to esplaiu the words of the Uiastri) in such n nunner. M to Kciue the 
greater part u( the things presented to this Mot. 

t is the name ofShivS, and GourCe that ofDoorgn. 
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l^ilh lliree resting places, tbe highest aljjout twwity feet front the ground. From this 
■beightihcse personscast themselves on^iron spikes stuck in bags of straw. These spik(>$ 
are laid in a reclining posture, and When the person falls they almost constantly fall 
down instead of entering his body. There are ins’tances however of persons being kil¬ 
led, and others wounded, but they tye very rare. A few years ago, a person at Kidur- 
}rooru, near Calcutta, cast himself on a knife used in cleaning fish, which entered his 
side, and was the cause of his death. He threw himself from the stage twice on the 
same day, the second time, (which was fatal) to gratify a prostitute with whom he liv¬ 
ed.—In some villages, several of these stages are erected, and as many as two or three 
hundred people cast themselves on these spikes, in one day, in the presence of great 
crowds of people. The worshippers of Shivii make a great boast of the power of 

their god in preserving his followers in circumstances of such danger. 

The next day is spent in idleness, the siinyasees lying about Shivu’s temple, and 
wandering about like persons half drunk, or jaded with revelling. On the following 
day, a large fire is kindled opposite Shivu’s temple, and when the burnt wood has been 
formed into a great heap, one of (he chief siinyasees, with a bunch of canes in his hand, 
flattens the heap a little, and walks over it with his feet bare. After him, the other 
sunyasees spread the fire about, walk across it, dance upon it, and then cast the 

embers into the air and at each other. 

• 

Tlie next morning early the work of piercing the tongues and sides commences j 
Jti the year 180GI went to Kalee-ghatii, in company with two or three friends, to wit¬ 
ness these practices; at which plac^ we arrived about five o’clock in the morning. 
Wc overtook numerous companies who were proceeding thither, hawing with them 
drums and other instruments of music, also spits, cniies, and different articles to 
pierce (heir tongues and sides. Some with tinkling rings on their ancles were danc¬ 
ing and exhibiting indecent gesture^ as they passed along, while others rent the air 
with the sounds of their filthy song». As we entered the village where the temple 
of this great goifdessis sitmated, the crowds were so great that we could with ditfi- 
culty get our vehicles along, and at last were completely blocked up. We then 
alighted, and went amongst the crowd. But who can describe a scene like this ?— 

C2 
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Here, men of all ages, wlio intended to liavp their tongnes pierced, or their sidea 
bored, were buying garlands of flowers to hang round their necks, or tie ronnd their 
heads—there, others were carrying their ofFeiings to the goddess; above the heads of 
the crowd were seen nothing but the feathers belonging to the great drums, and the 
instruments of torture which each victim was carrying in his hand. These wretched 
slaves of superstition were distinguished from others by the quantity of oil rubbed 
on their bodies, and by streaks and dots of mud all over them ; some of the chief 
men belonging to each company were covered with ashes, or dressed in a raost«fan- 
tastic manner, like the fool among mountebanks. I'or the sake of 4ow sport, some 
were dressed as English women, and others had on a hat to excite the crowd to laugh 
at Europeans. As soon as we could force oin w.ay, we proceeded to the temple of 
Kalee, where the crowd, inflamed to madness, almost trampled upon one another, to 
obtain a sight of the idol, We went up to the door-way, when a bramhun, who was 
one of the owners of the idol, atldressed one of my companions in broken English : 
“ Money—money—for black mother.” My friend, not much liking the looks of his 
black mother, declared he should give her nothing. From this spot wc went into the 
tcinple-yard, where two or three blacksmiths had begun the work of piercing the 
tongues and boring the sides of these infatuated disciples of Sbivu. The first man 
.seemed reluctant to hold out his tongue, but the blacksmith, rubbing it with some-* 
thing like flour, ajid having a piece of cloth betwixt his fingers, laid firm hold, 
dragged it out, and, placing his lancet under it in the middle, pierced it through, 
and let the fellow go. The next person whose tongue we saw cut, directed the 
blacksmith to cut it on a contrary side, as it had been already cut twice. This man 
secnaed to go through the business of having his,tongue slit with perfect -sangfroid. 
'J ho company of natives were entirely unmoved, and Uie blacksmith, pocketing 
tlic trifling fee given by each for whom he did this favour, laughed at the sport. 
I could not help asking, whether they were not punishing these men for lyings*!* 
After seeing the operation performed on one or fiyo more, we went to another grpup, 
where they were borijig the sides. The first wetsaw undergoing this operation was a 
boy who might bo twelve or thirteen years old, and who bad beeh brought thither 
by his elder brother to submit to this cruelty. A thread rubbed with clarified butter 
was drawn through the skiti on each side with a kind of lancet having an eye li^e a 
needle. lie did not flinch, but hung by his hands over the shoulders of his brother. 
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i asked a man who had ju&t had his sides bored, why he did this ? He said he had 
made a vow to Kalee at a time of dangerous illness, and was now pcrfurniing this 
vow. .,A byc«stander added, U was an* act of holiness, or merit. Passing from this 
group, we saw a man dancing backwards and forwards with two canes run through 
his sides as thick as a man’s little finger. In returning to Calcutta we saw many with 
things of different thicknesses thrust through their sides and tongues, and several 
with the pointed liandles of iron shovels, containing fire, sticking in their sides. 
Into this fire every now and then they threw Indian pitch, whicli for the moment 
blaxcd very high. I saw one man whose singular mode of self-torture struck nte 
much : his breast, arms, and other parts of his body, were entirely covered with pins, 
as thick as nails or packing needles. This is called vanu-phora.* The person had 
made a vow to SWvu thus to pierce his body, praying the god to remove some evil 
from him. 

• . 

Some sviiiyasees at lit is festival put swords through the holes in their tongues, 
others spears, others thick pieces of round iron, which they call arrows. Many, as a 
bravado, pat other things through their tongues, as living snakes, bamboos, ramrods, 
See. Others, to excite the attention of the crowd still more, procure images of houses, 
gods, temples, &c. and placing them on a singicbamboo, bold them upintlicir hands, 
and put the bamboo through their tongues. In 1805, at Calcutta, a few base fellows 
made abamboo stage, placed aprostitutc upon if, and cairicd her through the streets, 
her paramour accompanying them, having one of her ancle ornaments in the slit of 
his tongue. Another year a man put his finger through the tongue of another 
person, and they went along dancipg and making indecent gestures together. Others 
put bamboos^ ro\x», canes, the stalk of a climbing plants the long tube ofthchoo- 
ka, &c. through their sides, and rubbing these things with oil, while two persons go be¬ 
fore and two behind to hold the ends of the things which have been passed through the 
sides, they dance backwards and fprwards, making indecent gestures. These people 
pass through the streets with these marks of self-torture upon them, followed by crowds 
of idle people, ^’hey are paid by the towns or villages where these acts arc performed, 
and a levy is made on the inhabitants to defray the expense. On the evening of tins 


* Fitrcin); with arrows. 
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day some sunyasees pierce (he skin of their foreheads, and place a rod of iron in it at 
a socket, and on this rod fasten a lamp, w^ich is kept burning all night. The persons 
bearing these lamps sit all niglit in or nenr'Shivii’s temple, occasionally calling upon 
this god by diOerent names. On the same evening, diiferent parties of sunyasees hold 
conversations respecting Sbivu in verse. 

On the following day, in the afternoon, the ceremony called Chiiriikh, or the swing¬ 
ing by hooks fastened in the back, isperformed. The postsarcerected in somcopenplacc 
in the town or suburbs. They arc generally til teen, twenty, or twenty-five cubits high.' 
Ill some places a kind of worship is<paid at the toot of the tree to Shivii, when two pi¬ 
geons arc let loose, or slain. In other parts, i. c. in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
tin; worship of Shivu is performed at his temple, after which the crowd proceed to the 
swinging posts, and commence the horrid work of torture. The man who is to swing 
prostrates himself before the tree, and a person, with his dusty fingers, makes a mark 
where the hooks arc to be pul. Another person immediately gives him a smart slap on 
(he back, andpinches up theskinhard with his thumb and fingers; while another thrusts 
the hook through, taking hold of about an inch of the skin ; the other hook is then 
in like nrunucr put through the skin of the other side of the back, and the man gets up 
on his feet. As he is rising, some water is thrown in his face. He then mounts on a 
n\an’s back, or is elevated in some other wa}', and the strings which arc attached to 
the hooks in Ids back arc tied to the rope atone end of the horizontal bamboo, and 
the rope at the other end is hcUl by several men, who, d/awing it down, raise up (he 
end oil which the man sw ings, and by their running round with the rope the machine 
is turned. In swinging, the man describes a circle of about thirty feet diameter. Some 
swing only a few minuto>, otliers half an hour or more. 1 have heard of men vriio 
continued sw inging for liours. In the southern parts of Bengal a piece of eloih 
is wrapt round the body underneath the hooks, lest the flesh should tear and the. 
wretch fall and be dashed to pieces, but (he whole weight of the body rests on the 
hooks. Some of Ibcsc persons lake the wooden i)i 4 )e, and smoak while swinging, os 
though iiiseijsiblc of the least pain. Otlieis lul.o up fruit in their h^nds, and either 
eat it or throw it among the crowd. I liave heaitl of a person’s having a monkey’s 
collar run into his hinder parts,* in which state the man and the monkey whirled. 
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round together. On one occasion, in the north of Bengal, a man took a large piece of 
wood in bis mouth, and swung for a cohsi^prable time without any cloth round his 
body to preserve him should the flesh of hts biick tear. On some occasions these siiii. 
yasees have hooks run through their thighs as wcH as backs. About the year 18(K) 
five women swung in this manner, with hooks through their backs and thighs, at Ki* 
durpooru near Calcutta. It is not very uncommon for the flesh to tear, and the person 
to fall: instances are related of such persons perishing on tJic spot. A few years ago 
a. man fell from the post at Kidurpooni, while whirling round with great rapidity; 
and, falling on a poor woman who was selling parched rice, killed her on the spot: 
the man died the next day. Ata village near Biijbuj, some years since, theswing fell, 
and broke a man’s leg. The man wjio was upon if, as soon as ho was loosed ran to 
another tree, was drawn up, and whirled round again, as though nothing had hap< 
pened. I have-heard of one man’s swinging three times in one day on different trees; 
and a bramhim assured me, that he had seen four men swing on one tree; while swing¬ 
ing, this tree was carried round the field by Ibc crowd. 

On the day of swigning, in some places, a siinyasee is laid before the temple of 
Shivu as dead, and is afterwards carried to the place where they burn the dead. Here 
they read many incantations and perfewm certain ceremonies, after which the (s\ip- 
posed) dead sunyasce arises, when they dance around him, proclaiming the name of 
Shivu. 

The next morning tlic sunyasees go to Shivu’s temple, and perform worship to him, 
when they take off the poita which f^cy had worn during the festival. On this day, 
they beg, or take froml-heir bouses; a quantity of rice, and other things, which they 
make into a kind of frumenty, in the place where they bum the dead. These things 
they offer, with some burnt fish, to departed ghosts. 

Each day of the festival the sunyasees worship the sun, pouring water, flowers, &c. 
on a clay image of the alligatof, repeating muntrus. 


These horrid ceremonies are said to derive their origin from a king named Vanu, 
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whose hislory is related io the Miihabharutu. This work says, that Vanu, in the 
month Choitrn, inslitutcd these rites, and indicted a number of the cruelties here dc- 

• f 

tailed on his own body, viz. he mounted the swing, pierced his tongue and sides, 
danced on fire, threw himself on spikes, &c. At length he obtained an interview with 
Shivn, who surrounded his palace with a wall of fire, and promised to appear when* 
ever he should stand in need of his assistance. Those who perform these ceremonies 
at present, expect that Shivii will bestow upon them some blessing either in this life 
or in the next. 

Doorga is the wife of Shivu. This goddess is known under other names, as Bhugu- 
viitee, Snlee, Parvutee, &c. In one age Shivu was married to Sulee, the daughter of 
king Dukshu, and in another to tlie same goddess under the name of Parvutee, the 
daughter of the mountain Himaliiyii; hence she is the mountain-goddess. 

When Doorga was performing religious austerities to obtain Shivu in marriage, the 
latter was so moved that he appeared to her, and enquired why she was thus employ¬ 
ed ? Slie was ashamed to assign the reason, but her attendants replied for her. He, 
ill jest, reproved her, observing that people performed religious austerities to obtain 
something valuable; in the article of marriage they desired a person of a good family, 
but be (Shivu) had neither father nor mother ;—ora rich person, but he had not a 
garment to wear ;—or a handsome person, but be had three eyes. 

When Shivii was about to be married to Parvutee, her mother and the neighbours 
treated the god in a very scurrilous manner; the neighbours cried out, “ Ab! all! 
ah ! This image of gold, this most beautiful damsel, the greatest beauty in the three 
w orlds, to be given in marriage to such a fellow—an old fellow with three eyes j without 
teeth ; clothed in a tygev’s skin; covered with ashes; incircled with snakes; wearing 
a necklace of human bones; willia human skull in his hand; with a filthy juta (viz. 
a bunch of hair like a turban), twisted round his head; who chews intoxicating drugs; 
Las iiiflai^d eyes; rides naked on a bull, and wanders about like a madman.' Ah I 
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tlicj' have thrown tills beautiful daughter into the river!”*—fa (his manner (he neigh¬ 
bours exclaimed against the marriage, •till Nariidu, who had excited the dUtuibancc^ 
interfered, and the wedding was conclutfcd. 

A number of stories arc related in some of the Hindoo books of an inferior order, res¬ 
pecting the quarrels of Shivuand Parviitee, occasioned by the revels of (he former, and 
the jealousy of the latter. These quarrels resemble those of Jupiter and Juno. Other 
stories arc told of Shivu’s descending (o the earth in the form of a mendicant, for the 
preservation of some one in distress ; to perform religious austerities, &c. 

Shiva is said, in the pooraniis, to have destroyed Kundurpu (Cupid) for interrupt¬ 
ing him in his devotions, previous to his union with Doorga. We lind, however, 
the god of love restored to existence, after a lapse of ages, under the name of Priid- 
yoomnii, when he again obtained hi%wife lliilee. After his marriage with the moun¬ 
tain goddess, Shiviion a certain*occa6ion oiTended bis father-in-law, king Dukshn, by 
refusing to bow to him as he entered the circle in which the king was silting. To bo 
revenged, Dukshn refused to invite Shivu to a sacrifice which he was about to perform. 
Sutee, the king’s daughter, however, was resolved to go, though uninvited and forbid¬ 
den by her husband. On her arrival Duksbii poured a torrent of abuse on Shivu, which 
afiected Siitce so much that she died.+ When Shivii heard of the loss ofhis beloved 
wife, he created a monstrous giant, whom he commanded to go and destroy Daksliii, 
and put an end to his sacrifice.. He speedily accomplished this work, by cutting oil’ 
the head of the king, and dispersing all the guests. The gods, in compassion to Dtik- 
shu, placed on Ills decapitated body (lie head of a goaf, and restored him to his fami¬ 
ly and kingdom. 

This god has a thousand names, among which are the following: Shivu, or, the be- 

• In bIIuhIou <0 (heUirowiiig ofdod bodiet inl^ llic river. This rcsembtei the surprize said to Iinve been ez- 
eited bjr the nierrietie of Venus tv tlie Clthj and defurnicd Vulcan. Another very sineu'artriiHrdi nee Ih-Iu ixt ilio 
European idnlolry and that of the Hiiiduosis furnished by the story of Vulcan and Minerva and ilial r .peeinuS ,ivS 
and Mubined as given in llic Murlittnddyfi puoranS ; but which 1 liave suppres ed on aecoiiiil ol its otrensivc nature. 

t In reference lo this mark of atwng aUacUment, a Hindoo widow burning with her husband on ll.c lurtcrul pile 
is called S&iec. 

D 
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ncfador. Muheshwuru, the great god.* Ucsinvurit, the glorious god, ChiindrU' 
shekuru, he whose forehead is adorned with a half-moou. Bliouteslui, he who is lord 
ofthebhootus.t Mriifi, he who purifies, ‘Mrityoonjuyu, he who conquers death. 
Krittivasa, he who wears a skin. * Oogru, the furious. Shree-kuntu, he whose 
throat is beautiful. J Kupalubhrit, he whose abas’dish is a skull. § Smuru-liurii, the 
destroyer ofthe god of love. Tripooranluku, he who destroyed Tripoorii an usoorii. 
Cuiigadhuru, he who caught the goddess Gunga in his hair.H Yrishu-dwuju, he whose 
standard is a bull.* Shoolee, he who wields thc trident.t St’hanoo, (he everlasting, 
Shurvu, be who is every thing. GirCcihu, lord of the hills, he who dwells on the 
hills. 

t 

The following account of the heaven of Shivu is translated from tlic w'ork called 
Krifyu -tutwa. This heaven, which is situated on mount Jvoilasii, and called Shivu- 
poori'i, is ornaincutcd wdlh many kinds of gems and precious things, as pearls, coral. 


• Tlie imiulits give proof's from (he »li.islr“ 8 , in wlilcli Sliivli is acknowledged lobe tliegicalcsl of the gods, or J18» 
ha-deviS; from iVJulia, great, and, deva, god, 

tJUiobliis are beings partl.y in buman shape, Uiongli some of them have the faces of liorses, others of camels, 
others oC moiikcys, &c. Some have the bodies of iiorsos, and the faces of in 'ii. Some Imvc one leg and some two. 
Some have only one par,.and otluts only one eye. Shivu is altei-.ih-d by a number of these bhbolils, as Itacchus bad a 
body of guards consisting ofdriin ken satyrs, demons, nymphs, &c. 

4 . After Shivu, to preserve the earth fiom destruction, had drank.the poison which arose out of the sea, when 
the guds churned it to obtain the water of immort.ility, he fell into a swoon, and appeared to he at the point of death. 
Allthe gods were exceedingly alarmed; the tisoorus were tilled with triumph, under the cxpcctalmnthat one of the 
f;od 8 ,.(even Sliivii himself) was about to expire. The gods addressed T)oorga,wlio look Sliivn in licr arms, amt began 
to repeat ceilain incantations to destroy the effects of the poison ; Sluyfi revived. This was the first lime incanta¬ 
tions svcrc used to destroy the power of poison. Though thc.puiion did not destroy Shivu, itiefta blue mark on 
bis throat; and hence one of his names is Ngelii-kantiS, the blue-tfcroatcd. 

{ This is Brhmlia’s skull. Shiv5 in a quarrel cut off one of Brbmha’s five heads, and made an alms’ dish of it. 
JJrhmlwaud other gods, in tlic eburaeter of mendicanls, ate represented with an earthen put iu the hand, wtiich 
contains their food. This pot it called a ttiniuoduloo. 

% ^ ^ * 

J In Gung'a’s descent from heaven, ShivSieaught her in tbe hunch of hair tied at the back of bis bead. 

• ShIvR’s conduct, on (He diay of Ids marriage with Parvutfe pnls os in mind of Priopvis, The Indian god rode 
through Kanib-ruopU on a bull, naked, with the bride on his knee. 

t Here Sliivi appears witli.Ncptiinc’s sceptre, though I cannot fill.! that he resembles the watery god in any 
tliiii;; else. 
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gold, silver, &c.Here reside gods, dauuvns,* g«ndhurviis,® upsurus,^ siddluis,'* clia« 

runus,® briimluirs1iecs,6 dovurshecs,^ atid muhiirshecs also other sages, as Sunaliinu, 
Sunulkoomaru, Sfmrmciri, Ugusfyu, tJagira, Pooljistyu, Poeduho, Chitrfi, Angirusi% 
fioutrimu, Blirigoo, PorasliBru, Bhurodwaju, Mrikiindu, Marknndcyii, Shoonusliuphii, 
U'^llta^ ukrri, Dhouinya, Valraeekee, Vushisht’liu, Doorvasa, &c. These persons con¬ 
stantly perform the worship of Shivi: and Doorga, and the upsnras are continually em¬ 
ployer! in singing, dancing, and other festivities.The flowers of every season are 

always in bloom here: among which are, the yoothee,^ jatee,’<’inullika,*i malntee,** 
doriV® tugnru,*'* knruveeru,’^ kulharfi,’^ kurnikaru,’^ k&hurn,’® poonnagu,*^ drona,®*^ 
giindlinniju,®! sli6pIia]ika,-2 chumpnkr’,‘S bhoomcc-chumpiikti,^* nagu-kfohriru,®“ 
moochukoondii,'^® kanclnmu,*'' piool^e,®'^ jhinfee,®^ neelii-jhintee,®* ruktu-jliintee,®^ 
kildumbu,''’® rujaneegundhu,* ' tfirku,^^ luroolutajSS parijatu,^ &c. &c. Cool, odori¬ 
ferous and gentle winds always blow on these flowers, and diffuse their fragrance all 
over the mountain. The shade produced by the parijatu tree is very cooling. This 
moiuitain also produces tlie following trees and fruits: shala/®^ talu,s8 tiimalu,'"’® hin- 
tahij'io kuiji5oni,'“ amrii,''® jumveerfij^^ goovak i,'*r priin“HU,^j shreephrdii,^ draksha,*® 
ingoodee,>8 vutri,'^^ iishwut’hiij^**’ kupitt’hu,'^' &c. A variety of birds are constantly 
singing here, and repeating the names of Doorga and Shivu, viz. the kaku,52 shookujTS 
paravutri,”’*’tiUiree,'>j cliatuku;,s<> chase,^? bliasri,''^ kokiiri,'’’^’sarasii,®® datyoohu,®* clm- 
kiuvakfi,*’® &c. &;c.» The waters of the heavenly Ganges (Mundakinee) glide along 

1 A particiiJnr lind of giant*. e 1*110 heavenly fhoiriVer*. 3 Dancer* ant) courtezans. 4, 5 Cods 
■who act as servants lo some of the other god*. C SMCiodsagis. 7 Divine sage.*. 8 Great sages. 

9 .lasmiiiumauticulatiim. lU J. griuidifloinm. II J. zanihae. 12 Grertnera racemosa. 13 Unknown, 
11 Tiibcrnffiinontana coroiiaria. 15 Ulriuift odoriim. 18 Nympliioa cyanea. 17 I’tcrosnermoiu 

acerifolluro. 18 Mimnsups dengi. 19 ftottlera tinctoria. HOPhlomis zeylanica. gl Gardenia florida. 

S2 NyctantlicsarbOr ttistis. 23 iUichelia cliainpaca. 21 Kempferia rotanda. 25 Mesua ferren. 

28 Iherospermnm soberifolia. ■27 Bualiiuia (several ipeeics.) 28 Linuro trigynum. S9 'Barleiiacri8tata. 

3D Bailetia coernlea, 31 Barlcria ciliata. 32 Naorlea iirieiitalis. 33 The tuberose. 31 iEsthy- 
noRienesesban. 35 Ipumea qiiamoclit. 38 Phoenix paludosa. ST Pliocnix sylvestris. 

38 Brylorina foigeas, SS'ilhotea rubusta* * 40 Borassus fiabellifurmis, ■ 41 Diospyru* cordi folia. 

42 Mangitera Indica. 43 The citron or liniehree. 44 Areca catechu. 45 Arlocarjius iutegrd'olia. 

<8 ./Egle maimelos. * 47 The grape vine. 48 Unknown. 49 Firus Indica. 60 Ficus reiigiosa. 

,51 Fcroniaelcpbantiuro. Szlliectow. 53 The parrot. 54 The pigeon. 55 The partridge. 

58Thesparr«iw. 57 Coracias Indica. 58 Unknown. 59 The Indian cuckow. 80 The Sibciian crane. 

81 The gallinulo. 82 Anas casarca. 
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in purling streams. Tlic .six seasons arc unintt*rruptcdly enjoyed on this mountain, viz. 
viisuntn (spring), grecslimfi (summer), vrirsha^(ftiitiy), slifirut (.sultry), shisbiru (dev'y), 
and slieetii (cold). On a golden ^hronc, adorned witli jewels, sR ShivS and Ooorga, 
engaged in conversation. 

The SlirCe-bhaguvnlu contains another description of the heaven of Shivu; Six- 
tectii thousand miles from the earth, on mount Koilasu,* resides this god, in a palace 
oi gold, adorned with jewels of all kinds. This palace is surrounded with forests, gar¬ 
dens, canals, trees laden with all kinds of fi uil, flowers of every fragrance. The kid- 
jiii tree also grows here, from which a person may obtain every kind of food and all 
other things he maydesire. lathe centre of aroodrakshiit forest, under a tree, Shivu 
frequently sits with his wife Parvutee. The fragrance of the parijatu flowers extends 
£00 miles in all directions; and all the seasons are here enjoyed at the same time. Tlic 
w inds blow softly, fdlcd with the most refreshing odours. At the extremities of tbi.s 
heaven southwards and northwards Shivii has fixed two gates, one of which is kept by 
Niindee, the otherby Mriha-kalh. A number of gods and other celestial beings con¬ 
stantly reside here, among whom are Kartikeyu and Giin^slih, the sons of Sliivii; al'' 
the female servants of Doorga, Juya and Vijhya, eight, nayikas, and sixty-four yo- 
ginee.s, with bhootus, pishachus, Shivids bull, and those disciples of Shivii (shaktiis) 
who have obtained beatitude. The time is spent here in the festivities and abomina* 
tions of the other heavens. 


• Snnini, during his irnvcKin Greece and Turkey, made a jonrnoj into ancient Macedonia, and paid a risit to 
mount Olympn.s, the abode of the goti.s. It wa<. the middle oAJu^when this excursion was made, and although 
the hei'.t was extreme towards llic base of the mountain, as well as in the plain, va.t nias.ses of snow rendered (lie 
summit inncceasiblc. “ It is not nsionishing," says Sonini, *• that the Greeks liave placed the abode of the gods on 
an eminence wliicli mortals cannot reach.’* The monks of the cmivent “ who have siiceredcd them in this gre.it 
elevation,” confirmed what has been sometimes disputed, the perpetual petmanenee of ice and snow on the lop of 
the mountain. With the csrepiion of ehnmnis and a few beats, there are bardljt an^ quadiupedi'to be seen beyond 
the half of the height of Olympus. Birds also scarcely pass this'jimjt. 


t Eleocarpus ganilrus. 
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SECTION IV. • 

Jirumha. 

AS has been already mentioned, Brumha, Vislmoo and Sliivu derived their exist¬ 
ence from the one Brumhii; The Hindoo pundits do not admit these to be creatures, 
but contend that arc emanations from, or parts oi^ the one Brumhu. 

Brumha first produced the waters, then the earth, next, from his own mind, he caus¬ 
ed a number of sages aud four females to be born: among the sages was Kushyupu, the 
father of the gods, giants, and men. From Uditee were born the gods; from Ditec the 
srinuts, from Kiidroo the hydtas, and from Viniita, Giirooru and Uroonu. After creat¬ 
ing tlicsc sages, wliowerc of course brambuns, Brumha caused a kshiitriyu to spring 
..om his arms, a voishyufrom his thighs, and a shoodru fiom his feet. In this order, ac¬ 
cording to the pooranus, the whole creation arose. The Hindoo sliastriis, however, 
contain a variety of ditferent accounts on the subject of creation. I have thought it 
necessary to give this brief statcraciil, as it seems connected with the history of this 
god. 

Brumha is represented as a man with four faces, of a gold colour; dressed in white 
garments; riding on a goose. In one hand he liolils a stick, and in the other a kiinirm- 
diiloo, or alms’ dish. He is called the Grandfather (pita-muliu) ofgods and men.* 
llo is not much regarded in the reigning supcrslitiou; nor docs any one adopt him 
as his guardian deity, 

*■ The bramhhns, in their morning and evening worship, repeat an incantation con¬ 
taining a description of the imageoiBnunhajat noon they perform an act of worship in 
honour of this god, presenting to him sometimes a single flower j at tlic time of a burnt 

* Jnpitcr wan esllcd tlie father anti king of gods and men. 
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offerin'; clarified butler is presenied loBdunba, In IlicmonUi Maghn, at the fulUnoon, 
ail cartlieii iraagcol'lliisgod is worshipped, with that of Shivuou his rigid hand, and 
that of Vishnoo on his left. This festival ^ajts only one day, and the three gods arc, 
the next day, thrown into the rivci;. This worship is accompanied with songs, dan¬ 
ces, music, &c. as at all other festival, ; but the worship of Briimha is most frequently 
celebrated by a number of young men of the baser sort, who defray the cxpcnces by 
a subscription.—Bloody sacrifices arc never offered to Bruniha. 

Bfiimha, notwithstanding the venerable name of grandfather, seems to be as lewd 
as any of the gods. At the time that intovicaiing spirits were first made, all the gods, 
giants, gundliurviis, yhksJiusj« kinnuriis, &c. were accustomed to drink spirits, and no 
blame was then attached to drunkenness: but one'day Brumha, iu a state of intoxica¬ 
tion, made an attempt on the virtue of his own daughter, by which he incurred the 
wrath of the gods. Some Ihneafterwards, Brumha boasted in company, that he was as 
greata godasShivu. Hearing wlrit Brumha hud bden saying, the latter inflamedwith 
anger was about to cutotl’oiic of Brumha’s heads, but was prevented by the interces¬ 
sions of the assembled gods. Briimha complained to Doorga, who nppcasetl him by 
saying, that Shivii ilid iiot.attempt to cut off liis head because he aspired to be greater 
than he, but because he (Brumha) had been guilty of a great crime in endeavouring 
to seduce his daughter. Briimha was satisfied with this answer, but pronounced a 
curscon whatever god, gundhurvu, or iijisiua should hereafter drinh spirits. 

The above is the substance of the story as related in the Muhabharutu. The Kasheu- 
khiindiiof the Skiindapooiauu says that Briimha lost one of his heads in the following 
manner: 'I'hisgod was one day asked by certain sagdS, in the presence of Krutoo, a form 
of Vishnoo, w ho was greatest, Brumha, Vishnoo, or Sliivu ? Brumha ahirmed that he 
was entitled to tfiis distinction. Krutoo, as a form of Vishnoo, insisted that the superi¬ 
ority belonged to himself. An appeal was made to the vdtlus ; but those books declared 
in favour of Sliivil. On bearing this verdict, Biiim'ha was fflled with rage, and mad* 
many insulting remarks upon Shivii; who, assuini»/g the terrific form ^f Kalil-Bhoiru- 
vii, appeared before Brumha and Krutoo, and, receiving farther iBSifilts from Briimha, 
with his nails fore off one of Briitnlia’s five heads. Brumha was now thoroughly hum¬ 
bled, and with joined hands acknow ledged that he was inferior to Shivu. Thus this 
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quarrel betwixt the three gods was adjustedand Shivu, the naked mendicanf, Avas ae» 
kuowlcdged as Muha-d^vu, the great^god. 

Brumliais also charged Avith stealing several calves from the herd Avhich Krishnii. 
was feeding. 

This god assuming the appearance of a religious mendicant, is said to liaA'C appear¬ 
ed many times on earth for dilTerent purposes. Stories to this cflbcl arc to be found 
in several of the pooranus. 

The Muhabharatii contains the following description of the heaven of Brumha r This 
heaven is 800 miles long, 400 broad, and 40 high, Narudii, when attempting to 
describe this heaven, declared himself utterly incompetent to the task ; that he could 
nOit do it in two hundred years ; that it contained in a superior degree all that wa^ in 
the other heaA’cns; and that Aviatever existed in the creation of Bruriiha on earth, from 
the smallest insect to the largest anunal, Avas to be found here. 

A scoie in the heaxen oj Jir'imha: —Viihuspulcc, tlm spiritual guide of the gods, on 
a particular occasion, AA cnt to the palace of his elder brother Ootiil’Iiyu, and became 
enamoured of his pregnant wife. Tiie child inlhe womb reproved him. Vrihiisputce 
cursed the child, on Avliich account it Avas born blind, and called Deerghh-tuma.* 
AV'hcn grown up, Dccrghu-tumafolloAvcd the steps of his uncle, and from his criminal 
amonrs Gontiimu and other Hindoo saints were born. Deerghu-tiimuwas delivered 
from the curse of Vrihuspfitec by YoodUist’liiru. 

This god has many names, among which are the following: Brumha, or, he when 
multiplies [mankindj. Atmubhoo, the sclf-cxisteut. J’nriimdst’liee, the chief sa« 
crificer.t Pita-muhu, the grandfather. Hirunyu-gurbhu, he who is pregnant with 
gbld. Lok&hu, the g2fel of mankiod, the creator. Chutoor-anunii, the fonr-faced- 


• From Deirghft, ItfpRj dnrinew. 

t n.Bt is, as the first bramhfio he performed all (he great s-icrificcs of the Hindoo law. To erery sacrifice a 
brainh&n is necessary. 
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Ohata, (lie crealor. Ubjii-yonee, lie who is borir from the water-lily. Droohinn, he 
who subdues the giants. Prujaputec, thejord of all creatures. Savitree*ptttee, the 
husband of Savitree. 


SECTION V. 


Judy it. 


INDHu is called the king of heaven, and hi8.reign is said to continue 100 years 
of the gods, after which another person, from among tlu* gods, the giants, or men, by 
bis own merit, raises himself to this eminence. The. saci i&cc of a horse* one hundred 
times raises a person to the rank of Indrfi. 


The Shree-bhaguvritu gives the following list of the persons who have been or will 
be raised to the rank of king of the gods during the present kulpn; Iliiree, Rochunii, 
Sutyh-jit, Trishikhu, Vibhoo, Muntro-droorau, and Poorundiirii, the present Indrii. 
I'o him will succeed Biilec, Shrootu, Shumbhoo, Voidhritii, Giindhii-dhama, Divus-pu» 
tee, and Shoochee. 

Indru is represented as a white man, sitting on an elephant called Oiravntii, with 
u thunderbolt in his right band, and a bow in his left. He has 1000 eyes. 


The worship of Indrii is celebrated annually, in tbe day time, on the 14th of the 
lunar month Bbadru. The usual ceremonies of worship arc accompanied with sing¬ 
ing, music, dancing, Src. In Bengal the greater number of those who keep this fes¬ 
tival arc women ; in wliosc names the ceremoniesare perfory^ed by officiating bran^ 
hiins. It lasts one day, after which the image is lh|own into the river. This festival, 
which is accompanied by the gi'catest festivities, is celebrated all over Bengal; each 
one repeafirg it annually during fourteen years. On tiie ^ay of worship, a few 


The huree, an acconn! uf h» aMfuhiewiu iraTi waiaaciifieait tuMars. 
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blades of doorva grass are tied routul tlie right arm of a man, and the left of a woman. 
Some persons wear this string, which contains fourteen knots, for a inontli after (ho 
festival is over. Fourteen kinds of froitfs, fourteen cakes, &c. must be presented to 
the image. This worship is performed for the purpose of procuring riches, or a 
house, or a son, or pleasure, or a residence after death in ludnVs licaveu. 

Indru is supposed to preside over the elements, so that in times of drought prajers 
arc addressed to him as the giver of rain. 

He is also one of the ten gnardian deities of the earth, juid is said to preside in the 
east. To render the worshij* of any other god acceptable, it is necessary that the wor- 

® V/ 

ship of these deities be previously performed, viz. of Indru, Ugacc, Yiimh, Noirilu, 
Viiroonvi, Puvurih, Eeshii, Ununlii, !voov6rii, and Briimlia; also that of ‘the five deities,’ 
viz. Sooryu, Giin^diri, Shivii, Doorga, and Vishnoo; and of the nine planets, viz. 
Ruvee, Somu, Miingulii, Boojlhii, Vrihusphtcc, Shookru, Sbunce, Rahoo, and Ketoo. 
In consequence of this rule, a few ceremonies of worship are performed to Indru at the 
commencement of every festival. 

The pooranus and other writings contain a number of stories respecting tliis king 
of the gods, who is repTCScnted as particularly jealous lest any persons should, by 
the performance of sacred austerities, outdo him in religious merit, and thus obtain 
his kingdom. To prevent these devotees from succeeding in (heir object, lie gene¬ 
rally sends a captivating female from his own residence to draw away their tniiuls, and 
thus throw them down from (he ladder of religious merit, and send (hem back again 
to a life of gratification among the delusive forms of earth. But (hat which en- 

jails (he greatest infamy on the character of this god is, his seducing the w ife of his 
spiritual guide Goutdmu. This story is related in the Riimay unn as follows : ‘ After 
receiving (he highest honours from Prumiitce, (he two descendants of Rfigh<»o, hav- 
feg passed the night there, went tov/nrds MiFhila. When the sages beheld at a dis¬ 
tance (he beautiful city of Jiiiinku,\they joyfully exclaimed ‘ Excellent! execllent!’ 
Raghuva, seeing a hermitage in agrove of Mit’Iiila, asked the chief ofsages, ‘ ^\’hat 
solitary wilderness is (his, O divine one? I desire to h^ar whose hermitage this Is, 
beautiful, of impenetrable shade, and inhabited by sages,* Vishwamitru hearing 

E 
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those words, in pleiisinj accents, thus answered the lotos-eyed Ramu, ‘ Attend, I will 
inform thee whose is this hermitage, aiid^in what maimer it liecanic solitary, cursed 
by the great one in his wrath. Tliis was thc‘sacred hermitage of tlic great Goutumu, 
adorned with trees, flowers and fruits. For many thousand years, O sou of Rughoo, 
did the sage remain here with Uhulya, performing sacred austerities. One day, O 
Kamu, the sage being gone far distant, the king of heaven, acquainted with the oppor¬ 
tunity, and sick with impure desire, assuming the habit of a sage,* thus addressed 
Uhiily.a, ‘ The ineuslrual season deserves reg.ard,+ O thou ****♦•«*»#*»*» 

******** This depraved woman, O afllictcr of enemies, knowing Slirdcru,! in the 
disguise of a sage, tlirough wantouness coiisci)ted,^hc being kiiig^ofthe gods. The chief 
of the gods having per[)ctrated his crime, she thus addressed him, ‘ O chief of gods, 
thou hast accomplished thy design, speedily depart unobserved. O sovereign of 
tlic gods, effectually preserve thyself and me from Gouthmn.’ Indrii smiling, replied 
to Uhulya, ‘ O beautiful one, lam fully pleased ; 1 will depart; forgive my traiisgrcs- 
ition.’ After this, he, O Ramu, with much caution, left tlic hermitage, dreading the 
wrath of Goutumu. At that instant he saw GouUimu enter, resplendent with energy, 
and, tlirough the power of sacred austerities, invi.icible < ven to the gods :|1 wet with 
the waters of the sacred (eerl’liu,^ as the fire moisloned with clarified butter,* he saw 
him coming to the hermitage, laden with sacrificial wood, and the sacred kooshii. Per¬ 
ceiving him, Slnikiu was overwhelmed with sadness. The sage clothed in virtue, be- 

•That i», llie habit ofGonlitiiiiS. This n'secibles Jupiter’s sedacing Alciiicna, the wife of Ampbjtrion, in. her 
husband’s absciicr, in the likeness uf Aiupli^triun. 

t * According to the shasliSs, sixteen days from the afipearnnje of the menses isreekaned the menstrual sea¬ 
son. All I'uiinubial.iiitercourse is furbiildeii during the first three ol'lliesc days. 'The guilt incurrud by a violation of 
this rule, oil the first day is eijual to tlial ui' aciiminal cuuiiecliuii with a fgmale cliuiidalii. on the second day equal 
to the same act witlia ivusherwoiiian, and uitUiu thud tu tbu su nu act with a female shobdrii.’ 

t A name of Iiidru, signifying strength. 

U The Hindoos believe that ll.e nietil of svorks is such us to be'suHicient to raise a person higher than the gods 
themselves. 

$ 'I'icrl’lias arc cetlaUi jilaccj es'ccmed peculiarly sacred by the Hindoos. Uatbing in these places is icefc- 
oned highly ineiitorious. 


That is, the fire of tlic burnt offering. 
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bolding the profligate lord of the gods iy the disguise of a sage, in dreadful anger thus 
addressed himt *0 profligate wretch, assujniiig my form thou hast perpetrated tliis 
crime: therefore become an eunuch.’ Af tile word oftlie magnanimonsand ar.gr> Gou« 
fumu, the thousand-eyed god instantly became an eunuch. Deprived ofmanly energy , 
and rendered an eunuch by the angyr of the devout sage, he, full of agonizing pain, 
was overcome with sorrow.* The great sage, having cursed him, pronounced a cui>;c 
upon his own wife i * Innumerable scries of years, O sinful wretch, ol depraved heart, 
thou, enduring excessive pain, abandoned, lying constantly' in ashes, invisible to all 
creatures, shall remain in this forest. When Hamu, the son of Dusliurut’liu, shall en¬ 
ter this dreadful forest, thou, beliolding him, shalt be cleansed from thy sin. Having, 
O stupid wretch! entertained iiim \jithout selfish views, thou, fdled with joy, shalt 
again approach me without fear.’ Having thus addressed this wicked woman, the 
illustrious Gontumu, the great ascetic, abandoned this hermitage, and performed au¬ 
sterities on the pleasant top of 11 iinuvuf> frequented by Uic siddhus and cliarunfis.’+ 

Tiidrii was also guilty of stealing a horse consecrated by king Srigurh, who was about 
to perform, for the hundredth time, the sacrifice of this animal. 

Iiidj u, though king of the gods, has been frequently overcome in war: Meghu- 
nadu4 the son of Ravimu, the giant, once overcame him, and tied him to the feet 
of his horse. ©ii condition of releasing the king of the gods, Briimha conferred 
on Meglui-nadu the name Itulrii-ji(, that is, tlie conqueror of Indih. He w.as called 
Meghii-nadi'i because he fought behind a cloud (meghii), and this enabled liini to 
overcome IiidriijwUo, in thccngagcraciit, was unable to see him, though he had a thou- 
s'and eyes. 

Kiisliynpii, the sage, once performed a great sacrifice, to which all the gods were 
invited. Indru, on his way to the feast, saw C0,000 dwarf bramliuns trying in vain 

• Other accounts say, that Goiitaniit imprin'ci! a thunsaod female marks tiiu n him as proofs of his criioe, and 
that Indtfi »as so aslitmied, that he petitioned USnliimo to deliver him from )iis disgrace. Tilt sage, therefore, 

changed these marks into eyes, and hence Iiitlru hecamc the thousand-eyed god. 

t Carey and Marshinan’s traualation of the itamayunu, »o!. 1, page J33. 

i This word signifies thunder, 

E 2 
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to cross a cow’s footstep which was filled w'ith .water; and had the misfortune to laugh 
at these pigmies, at which they were so incensed,, that tliey resolved to make a new 
Itidru, who should coiKpier him and take a\»^ay' Ins kingdom. I'udru was so frighten* 
ed at these GO ,000 pigmy bramhuns,'who could not get over a cow’s footstep, that he 
entreated Brumha to interfere, who saved him from their wrath, and continued him oa 
his throne. 

Veseriptionof Umiiraviitee, the residence of Inih ii^from the MuhahharillS : This hea¬ 
ven was made by Vishwii-kurma, the architect of the gods. It is 800 miles in circum- 
feicricc, and 40 miles high; its pillars are composed of diamonds; all its elevated scats,, 
beds, &c. are of gold; its palaces arc also of gold. is so ornamenlcd with allkiiids of 
precious stones, jasper, chrysolite, sapphire, cia‘ralds,&c. &c. that it exceedsiasplen- 
dour the brightness of twelve suns united. It is surrounded with gardens and Ibrests 
containing among other trees the parijatn, (he fragrance of the flowers of which extends 
800 miles, that is, fills the whole heaven.* In the plcjisnre grounds arc pools of wa¬ 
ter, avurm iti winter and cold in summer, abounding with fish, water-fowl, water-ldics, 
&c. the landing places of which arc of gold. All kinds of trees and flowering shrubs 
abound in these gardens. The winds arc most refreshing, never, boisterous; and the heat 
of the sun is never oppressive. Gods, sages, hpsiiras, kiunurus, siddhiis, saddhyns, d^- 
vursheci, brumhurshces , rajurshccs, V rihuspulce, Shooktri, Shiince, Boodhu, the winds, 
clouds, Oiraviitfi, (ludrii’s elephant), and other celestial beings, dwell in this heaven. 
The inhabitants are continually entertained w ith songs, dances, music, and every spe¬ 
cies of mirth. Neither sickness, sorrow, nor sudden death, are found in these re¬ 
gions, nor are its inhabitants aftocted with hunger or thirst. When the god Narudu 
was silling in an assembly of princes at king Toodiast’hiiu’s, the latter asked him whe¬ 
ther he had ever seen so grand a scene before. Nariklii, after some hesitat ion, declar¬ 
ed he had beheld a scene far more splendid in Indrit’is heaven, of which he then gave 
the above account; but confessed that the place exceeded all his powers of descrip¬ 
tion. 

scene in Jndr&^s heaten :—On a certain occasion an assembly of the gods was held 
in this place, at which, beside the gods, Nariidh and the rishces, the gunhs, dhkshiis, 

* It ica curious fact. (ImttbuuglilUit flower ia so celebrated in tlir iiMranfls fur its fragrance, it has no scent at all. 
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gundburvus. &c. were present. While the couriczaiis were dancing, and llic kinnuriis 
singing, (be whole assembly was filled with the highest pleasure. To crown their 

joys, the gods caused u shower of flowess to fall on the assembly. The king of the 

gods, being (he most dislinguishcd personage present, first to6k up a flower, and, after 
holding it to his nose, gave it to a bramhrin. 1 he assembled gods laughing at 
the bramhuii for receiving what Indn'i had used, he went home in disgrace ; but curs¬ 
ed Iiidrn, and doomed him to become a cat in the house of a person of the lowest cast. 
Suddcidy, and unknown to all, he fell from heaven, and became a cal in the house of 
a hunter. After he had been absent eight or ten days, Shucliee, his wife, became very 
anxious, and sent messengers every where to enquire for her husband. The gods also 
said among themselves, ‘ Wln.t is become of Indrii ?—A total silence reigns in his pa¬ 
lace, nor arc we invited to the dance and the usual festivities! What can be the mean¬ 
ing of this ?’—All search was in vain; and the gods assembled to enquire where he was ? 
I'liey found Shuchee ina state of distract ion, of whom Briimha enquired respecting the 
lost god. At length Brumha ejoseef his eyes, and by (he power of meditation discover¬ 
ed (hat Indrii, hawing offended a bramhiin, had become a cat. Shnehee, full of alarm, 
asked Brnmha what she was (o do? lie told licr to go to (he Iiousc of the brainliun, and 
obtain his favour, upon which her husband would be resloicd to licr, Shiicbee obeyed 
the directions of Brumha, and went to (he house of the bramhun, w ho was at lengilv 
pleased with her attentions, and ordered her to descend to the earth, and go to the lio -.se 
of the hunter, whose wife would tell her what (o do (ha( her husband migb( be res'.or* 
cd to his throne in heaven. Assuming a human form, she went lo (he house of (he him- 
ter, and, looking at (he cat, sat weeping. The Avife of the luinler,. struck wiih (he di¬ 
vine form of Shfichee, enquired w ith surprize who she was, Sliriclieehcsilatcd, and 
expressed her doubts whether (he hunter’s wife would believe her if she decl ired her 
real name. At length she confessed who she was, and, pointing to the cat, declared liiat 
that was her husband,. Indrii, the king of heaven ! Th^j hunter’s wife, petrified with 
astonishment, stood speechless. Shnehee, after some farther discourse,'said, she had 
been informed (hat she (the hunter’s wife) alone could assist her in obtaining the deli¬ 
verance of her luuband. After som4 moments of reflection, this woman diieded Sljiii- 
chee to perform (he Kalika-vrutn. She obeyed; and poor Indru, quitting the form 
of the cat, ascended to heaven, and resumed his place among the gods. No doubt he 
took care in future not to oflend a bramhun* 
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Anotha scene in the heaven o f Indrit, fron\ the Shrci ^hhaguvHlti .—On a cerJain oc¬ 
casion, the heavenly’ couilczans aiul oliiosswcic dancing before the gods, \»hcn India 
was so charmed with the dancing, and the pcrkoii ofOorvushec, one of the courtezans, 
that he did not perceive when his spiritual guide Yrihiispiilec entered the assembly, 
and neglected to pay him the usual lionours., Vrihiisputce was so incensed at 
this, that he arose and left tlie assembly. The gods, perceiving (he cause, in (he ut¬ 
most consternation,* went to ludrii, and made him acipiaintcd with what had passed. 
The latter intreated the gods to join him in seeking for the enraged Vrihuspiitee ; but 
the spiritual guide had, by the power of yogh, rendered himself invisible. At last 
they found (he angry gooroo in his own house, and the gods joining their petitions (n 
those of Indru entreated that the offence might be forgiven. V rrhusphtcc declared that 
Jie had for ever rejected Indrii, and that his resolution would not be changed. In- 
dih, offended that for so small an offence he should be so barsldy treated, declar¬ 
ed (hat he would make no farther concessions, but seek another religious guide. 
'J'he gods approved of his resolution, and advised him to choose VUhwn-iooph, a 
giantwitli three heads. In process of lime, at the suggestion of his mother, Visli- 
wh-rcopn began a sacrifice to procure the increase of the power of the giants, the 
natural enemies of the gods. Iiidni heard of tin’s, and, burling his thunders on 
the head of the failhiess priest, desiioyed him in an instant. The fathcrol Vish- 
wii-roopu heard of his son’s death, and, by t!»c merit of a sacrifice, gave birth to a 
giant, at the sight of whom Indru (led to Ci umlja, who informed the king of the gods 
that this giant could not be dost toyed by all his thunders unless he could persuade 
Dudlieecliee, a sage, to renounce life, and give him one of his bones. The sage 
consented, and by tlic power of yogii renounced life ; when Vishwukurma made this 
bone info it (hunclcr-boK, and (he giant was destroyed. But immediately on his death, 
a terrific monster arose from (lie Ijody to punish ludrii for Ids bramhunicide. Wher¬ 
ever the king of the gods flpd,<i(his monster followed liim with his mouth open, ready 
to swallow him up, till Indrii took refuge in a place wliere tlic monster ooidd not ap¬ 
proach him; however he sat down, and watched the trembling cidprit, Aftersome 
lirite (be gods began to bn alarmed ; there was no king in heaven, and vvery thing was 
failing into complete disorder. After consultation, they raised to the throne of faca- 


• ^ II Uiluo eonaiders the ar.ger of bts spiritual guide u the greatest possible misfortune. 
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ven, in his bodiljt state, Nnhooshu, Wio had peifjrmed the sacrifice of a horse one 
hundred limes. When Nuhooshu cncjuipcd for Shuchec, the queen of heaven, he 
found she was in the parijiitu forest. H5 sent for her; but she declared she would not 
come, as he had a human and not a divine body. * The messengers remonstrated with 
her, but she fled to Brumha, who advised her to scud word to the new Indrii, (hat she 
would live with him, if Ire would come and fetch her witlt an equipage superior to 
whatever had been seen l>efore in heaven. Tliis message was conveyed to the 

new Indrii, who received it with much joy, but took several days to consider in what 
way he should go to fetch home thequoen. At list, he resolved to be carried to her in 
the arms of some of the principal sages. As the procession was moving along, the 
king, inliis excessive anxiety to arrive attlic parijatu forest, kicked the sacred lock of 
hair on lire head of Ugustyu, who became filled with rage, and, pronoimciiig a dreadful 
curse oil (he new Imlrii, threw him down, and he fell, in tiro form of a snake, upon a 
mountain on the earth.—Vishnoo, ]grcceiving that one Indru was kept a prisoner, and 
tliat another had been cursed a»d sent down to the earth, rcsolvcil to find a remedy for 
this evil, and cursing the monster who had imprisoned the former king of the gods, re¬ 
stored him to his throne and kingdom.. 

Another scene in Indru's heaven, from the Miihfihhariltti: —Narudu one day called 
at Krishnu’s, having with him a parijatu (lower from the heaven of Indrii, The fra» 
grance of this (lower filled the wliole place with its odours. Nariiiiri first called on 
Kookminec, one of Krishnii’.s wives, and o'fered t!ie (lower to her. SJie recommend¬ 
ed him to give it to Krishnid, that he might dispose of it as he chose. lie next went 
toKrishnu, who received him with great respect: « Well—Narudii—you are come 
after a long absence : Whal flower is (hat ? ‘ Can’t you tell by its fragrance ?’ 

said Narudu, ‘It is the pnrijntu : I brouglit it from Indru’s garden ; and I now pre¬ 
sent it to you.’ Krishna received it with pleasure, and, after some further conver¬ 
sation, Narudu retired into another^art of the house and watched Krishun, to see 
to which of his wives he would give this flower, (hat he might excite a quarrel in 
Krisluiu’s family,* and ultimately a war betwixt Krishna and Indrii, Krishnii, 
after Narudu had retired, went to Rookminee, and gave the (lower to her, warning 
her to keep it secret, lest Sutya-bhama (another of Krishna’s wives) should hear of it. 
As soon as Naruthi saw to whom Krishnu had given the flower, lie paid a visit to 
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SuJyu-bhama ; blic received him with great attention, and, after the first compIL- 
ments were over, Narhdii fetched a deep sigh', whicli Sufyh-bhuma noticing-, enquir* 

* I 

cd the cause. He seemed to ansqcr with rcluclanee, wliich made Sritj^u-bhania still 
more inquisitive. lie then acknowledged that his sorrow was on her account. Her 
anxiety was now inflamed to the highest degree, hnd she begged him to tell her without 
delay what he meant. ‘ I have always considered you,’ says Narhdii, *as the mo; t be¬ 
loved wifeof Krishiui. The fame of yr)ur happiness has reached heaven itself; but from 
what I have seen to-day, I suspect that this is all mistake.’ ‘Why ?—Why?* 

asked Siityfi-bhama most anxiously. Nariidu then unfolded to her, in the most 
f;autious manner, the story of the flower r ‘ I brought from heaven,* says he, ‘a 
parijatii flower; a flower which is not to be ob’laincd on earth, and gave it (o Krish- 
nh, I made no doubt but he would present it to you ; to whom else should he pre¬ 
sent it? But instead of that he went secretly to the apartments of Rookmiiiee, and 
gave the flower to her. Where then is his dove to you ?’—Sntyii-bhama asked 
what kind of flower Ihis was. Narndn declared lhal it was not in his power to de¬ 
scribe it. ‘Do yon not perceive,* said he, ^ its odours ?* ‘ I perceived,’ said Sut- 

3 'U-bhama, ‘the most delightful fragrance, but I thought it was from your body.* 
Narudh declared that his body was oTensive, and that it was the i>arijalu that dif¬ 
fused its odours all around. ‘B.it,* says he, ‘when you sec Krishnn, ask him 
to let you look at it.’ ‘ And do ^oii Ihiidc then,’ said Siilyu-bhama, ‘ tliat I shall 
speak to Krishnii, or sec his fic', any more!’—‘You are right,’ said Narndn : ‘he 
did not even let yo i see so preeions a jewel; but kccretly gave it to anollier.’— 
The enraged Stifyii-Wiama made tlic most solemn protestations that she had »lonc 
with Krishnn for ever. Nariidn praised her fordier resolution, but hinted, that if she 
ever did make up the matter with Krisluiii, she should insist upon his fetching one 
of the trees from heaven, and giving it to her. Narudh having thus laid the founda- 
lion of a dreadful quarrel betw ixt Krislmh and his wife, and of a war with Indrh, 

withdrew, and Sutyu-bhama retired to the house of anger.*— - Some days after 

this, Krishnn went to see Shtyh-bliam;), but^:ould not find her; on asking the ser¬ 
vants, they told him that slic had t)ri some account retired fo the house of anger. Not 
being able to discover the cause, he went to her, and made use of every soothing ex- 

• A bouse ict apart for an angry wife, where ahe retire» till her huibanil reconciles himself to her. 
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pression ia vain. At last he threv^ himself at her feet, when, after many entrea* 
ties, she consented to be reconciled,, on condition that he should fctcii one of the 
trees from hcayen, and plant it in her g&rflen. This he cng.igcd to do, and sent Guroo- 
rn to Indru with his respects: but commissioned Gurooru in case of refusal to threaten 
him with war ; and if this did not avail, to add that Krisbnu would come and trample 
on the body of bis queen, overturn his throne, and take the tree from him by force- 
Neither the entreaties nor threats of Krishna moved Indrn; who, on the contrary, sent 
him a defiance. Krishna, on the return of Gurooru, collected his forces, and invaded 
heaven. Dreadful havock was niadc on both sides. All the heavens were in a state of 
frightful uproar; and the gods, full of alarm, advised liidrii to submit, as he would 
certainly be overcome. At length K^ishuu lot fly a weapon called Soodurshdad, which 
pursued the foe wherever he went. The gods again exhorted Indru to sue for peace, 
to preveut his immediate destruction : he at length took this advice, and submitted to 
the enraged Krishuu, who carried off the tree in triumph, aud appeased his jealous wife 
Sutyubhama. 

The following arc some of the names of this god: Indru, or, the glorious.—Muroo- 
Iwan, he who is surrounded by the winds.—Pakd-shasdnd, he who governs the gods 
with justice.—PooroohoStu, he who was invited to a sacrifice performed by king Poo- 
roo.—Poorundurd, he who destroys the dwellings of his enemies.—Jislmuo, the con¬ 
queror.—Shukru, fie who is equal to every thing.—Shutumdnyoo, he who perform¬ 
ed a hundred sacrifices.—Dixdspdtee, the god of the heavens.—Gotrubhid, he who 
dipt the wings of the mountains.*—Bujree, he who wields the thuiuler-bolf.+—Vri- 
truba, be who destroyed the giant Vritra.—Vrisha, the holy.—Sooru-piltec, the king 
of the gods.—Biilaratee, the destroyer of Bula, a giant.—Huriliuyii, he who is drawn 
by yellow horses.—Numoochisoodutia, the destroyer of Numoochee, a giant.—Sfm- 
krundunu, he who causes the wives of his eucmics to weep.—Toorashaf, he who is 

• It ii Mid, that formerlj th« iMantwnt had wing% and that they Jew into all parts of the earth and crushed to 
stoini towni. chiet, dec., 

t In this lodiS r«KmU«* Jupiter Futninator. 
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al)ic to bear all tilings.—M6gliu-vahunii, be avbo rides on the clouds.—Suhasrakshru 
be who bus a thousand eyes. 


st'crioN' VI. 


SooryS.f 

THIS god is said to be the son of Kusli^’upfi, the progenitor of gods and men. He 
is represented as a dark-red man, with three ejes, and four arms ; in two hands he 
liolds the v^ter-lilj’; with another he is bestowing a blessing, and with the other for¬ 
bidding fear. He sits on a red water-lily, and rays of glory issue from his body. 

The bramhuns consider Sooryn as one of the greatest of the gods, bccaiise in glory 
lie resembles the one Hruniliu, who is called lejomnyu, or the glorious. In (he v4dus 
also this god is much noticed : the celebrated incantation called theguyiitree, and ma¬ 
ny of (he forms of meditation, prayer, and jrraise, used in the daily ceremouies of the 
bramhuns, are addressed to him. He is at present worshipped daily by the bramhiais^ 

when liowers, water, &c. are offered, accompanied with incantations. 

«• . 

On a Sunday, at the rising of (he sun, in any month, but especially in the month 
Maghii, a number of persons, chiclly w omen, perform the worship of Sooryu. I 
shall give an account of this worship in the words of a respected friend: ‘ The sun 
is annually worshipped on the first Sund.ay in the*month Maghu. The name of this 
worship is called Dhurmii-bhaoo, or Sooryu-bhaoo. The ceremonies vary iuditiereut 
places, but inthis district the women appear to be the principal actors; though none arc 
excluded, aud even Musiilmans arc so far hindooized as to join in the idolatry. I saw 
it once thus conducted : At the dawn of the marning a great number of offerings were 
carried into the open field, and placed in a row.f The offerings consistkl of fruits, 
sweetmeats, pigeons and kids, A small pot was placed by each person’s oflering, con- 


* Mr. WiUitni cuniidi rs IiidiS. with liis thontand tyrs, at a deification of the heavens. 


t The Son. 
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(ainin^ll^iit a pint and a half of wates. A device made of a 'wafcr-planf, a '•pecies of 
Millingtoiiia, intended to represent Uie Son, was placed on the edge of the po(, and a 
small twig of the mango-tree, with a few leaves on it, put into i(, as people iif England 
keep flowers. The pot with all its appendages*represented the sun, perhaps as the 
yivifier of nature. By each ollering also was placed—what shall I call it, an incensc- 
altar, or censer called dhoonachcc. It resembled a chaffing-dish, made of copper, and 
stood upon a pedestal about a foot long. It contained coals of fire, and a kind of 
incense from time to time was thrown into it, principally the pitch of the salu-lrce, 
called dhoona. Near each offering was placed a lamp which was kept burning all day. 
The women also took their stations near the oflbrings. At sun-rise they walked four 
times round the whole row of offerings, with the right hand towards them and the 
smoking dhoonachecs placed on their heads, after which they resumed their stations 
again, where they continued in an erect posture, fasting the whole day, occasionally 
throwing a little incense into the dhoonache'e. Towards evening the bramhun who at¬ 
tended the ceremony threw yie pigeons up into the air; which, being young, could 
not fly far, and were scrambled for and carried away by the crowd. The ofiiciating 
bramhun perforated the cars of the kids with a needle; after which they were seized by 
the first person who touched them. About sun-set the offerers again took up the smok¬ 
ing dboonachees, and made three circuits round the rows of offerings. After this the 
offerings and lighted lamps were taken away by their respective owners, who threw the 
lamps into a pool bf water.’ 

"Women frequently make a vow to Sooryu to worsliip him, on condition that he give 
•—to one, a son; to another, riches; to another, health, &c. Some perform these cere¬ 
monies after bearing a'aon. This worship is sometimes attended lo by one v, oinan alone j 
at other times, by five, six, or more in company. 

S5oryu and the other planets arc frequently worshipped in order <o procure hcallh. 
This the Hindoos call a sacrifice to’the nine planets, when flowers, rice, water, a biiriit- 
sacrifioe, &c« aje offered to eachi ot these planets separately. It is said, fhal two or 
three hundred years ago, Miij'SSru-bhuttu, a learned Hindoo, in order to obtain a cure 
for the leprosy, began to write a poem of one hundred Siingskutu verses in prailc of 
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Sooryu; and that by the time he had finished (he last verse he was rcsiore^jj^b^lth. 
These verses Imve been published under (he title.of Sooryu-shutuku, the author at the 
close giving this account of his cure. Soinctihics a sick person procures a braoiluin to 
rehearse Ibr liim a number of verses in praise of Sooryii, ofl'ering at (he same time to thia 
god, rice, wafer and jhva* flowers. If the person,be very ill, and a man of property, 
he employs two or three bramhiins, who repeat as many as a thousand verses. This 
ceremony must be performed standing in the sun; when a thousand verses are rehearsed, 
(he recitation occupies more than a day. The origin of (his method of ob'aining re¬ 
lief from sickness is ascribed to Shambu, the son of Krishnu, one of (he most beautiful 
youths in the three worlds, who was directed in a dream to repeat, twice a day, the 
twenty-one names of Sooryii then revealed to him.i 

The persons who receive the name of Sooryu, and adopt this god as their guardian 
deity, are called Souiiis; they never cat (ill they have worshipped the sun, and when 
flic sun is rntirely covered with clouds they fast. Oa a Sunday many Sourus, as well 
as Hindoos belonging to other sects, perform, in a more particular manner, the wor¬ 
ship of this idol, and on this day some of them fast. 

The Raraayunii contains the following story respecting Sooryi'’, Hunoomanii, &c. 
Ill the war betwixt llaraii and Raviinu, an arrow discharged by Puvfinh pierced the bo¬ 
dy of Lukshniima; Rumii and all his friends were exceedingly alarmed for the life of 
Lukshmfinu ; the physicians tried all (heir efforts in vain. At last one pliysician declared 
tliat if four kinds of leaves could be brought from the mountain Gandliu-madhunu, 
and applied to (lie wound, Liikshmunu might prolrahly be restored to hcallli. The 

I 

god who had given this arrow (o Ravunii liad declared, that whoever was wounded 
w ith it in the night should not recover if a cure were not obtained before day-light. It 
was night when (lie wound was inflicted, but llunoomanu engaged to bring the leaves 
before morning. To secure the fulfilrnent of his promise, he leaped into the air, and 
aligiitcd on the mountain ; but searched in vain for the medicinal leaves. While 
in his search, Ilavunu, who had heard what was going forward, sent Sodryu to arise on 
the mountain at midnight. Ilanoomanu, in a rage, leaped up and seizing Sdoryu’s cha- 


* llibiicus rosa Sinensis. 
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riot vheolll placed the blazing god under his arm and the mountain on his head, and 
carried them to the camp ofltaiint, wlyire tlie friends of Lukshmunu searched out the 
plants, applied the leatres, and restored hfln lo health j after which Hunoomanu permitted 
Sooryu to depart. 


Sooryu has two wires, Savurna and Chaya. The former is the danghfer of Visliwu- 
kurma. After their marriage, Savurna, unable to bear the power of his rays, made an 
image of herself; and, imparting life toil, called it Cliaya,* and left it with Sooryu. 
8he then returned to her father's house, but Vishwiikunna reproved his daughter for 
leaving her husband, and refused her an asylum ; but promised that if she would re¬ 
turn, he would diminish the glory ofuSooryiVs rays. Siivurna resolved not to return, 
and, assuming (he form of a ntarc, fled into the forest of Dunduku. Chaya and Yumii, 
whomSuviirua had left with Sooryu, could not agree; and Yuinu one day beatingCha- 
ya, she cursed him, so that he has ever siticc had a swelled leg. Yumii, weeping, went 
to his father Sooryu, shewed him his leg, and related what had happened; upon which 
SSoryu began to suspect that (his woman could not be Suvurna, for no mother ever curs¬ 
ed her own son, and if she did, the curse coaid not take effect. He immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to the house of his fathcr-in-law, who received him with great respect, but un- 
pcrceived gave, him a seat consisting of different sharp weapons, by which he became 
divided into twelve round parts, Sooryii was enraged, and could not be pacified till his 
father-in-law informed Inm that his daughter, unable to bear the glory of his rays, had 
forsaken him. Oii enquiring whcie she was gone, the father said he had sent her back 
to him immediately on her arrival, but that where she now was he could not say, Soor- 
yu, by the power of dhyanu,+ perceived (hat Suvurna had become a mare, and was 

ft 

gone into some forest. The story here becomes loo obscene for insertion.————— 
Sooryu and Suvurna in (he forms of a horse and a marc had (wo children, to whom they 
gave the names of Ushwiuee and Koomaru.J YVhen Sooryii returned to his palace, 
he asked his wife who this woman (Chaya) was. She gave him her history, and pre- 

* Tiiia word means a sliadow. 

t When the old Hindoo niceties wisbed to ascertain a fact, ttiey performed what is cnl'cd dhran&i via, tbey shut 
(heir eyes, and began to meditate, when, it is said, the information they aouglit was revealed lo ibein, 

t That is, tbe ions ofa marc : tbess are now pbysiciani to the godi. 
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spiitcd her tohim as his wife, and from thatfime Clinj a was acknowledgedNis SoSryu’s 
second wife. 

There are no temples dedicated to Sooryu in Bengal. The heaven of this god is 
called Scoryu-loku. A race of Hindoo kings, distinguished as the descendants of the 
sun, once reigned in India, of which dynasty Ikshwakoo was the first king, and Kamu 
the sixty-sixth. 

'I'he following are the principal names of Sooryu: Soorii, or, he who dries up the 
earth.—SoSryii, he who travels, he who sends men to their work.-—Dwadiishatraa, he 
who assumes twelve forms.*—Divakririi, the maker of the day.—Bhaskurii, thecreator 
of the light,—Viviiswut, the radiant.—Siiptashwu, he who has seven horses in his cha- 
riot.—Vikurttiinu, he who was made round by Vishwukurma in his lathe.—Urku, the 
maker of heat.—Mihiru, he who wets the earth.-t;—Pooshunu, he who cherishes all.— 
Pyoomunce, he who sparkles in the sky.—^Turunee,thc saviour,—Mitrit, the friend 
of the water-lily 4 —Gi rihuphtee, the lord of the stars.—Suhusrangshoo, the thousand- 
rayed.—Ruvec, he who is to be praised. 


SECTION vn. 
fJuneshd. 

THIS god is reprcsctitcd in tlic form of a fat short man, with a long belly, and an 
elephant’s head.^ He has four hands; holding in one a shell, in another a cbiikru, 

•Alluding to In’s progress througli the. tnclve signs. 

t fhc Ssodryii-sbaiaiiR sa^ s, the sun druv\;i up the waters from the earth, nnd the# lets them fall in showers again. 

t At the rising of tlye suft this fower expands itself, and wben'tlie sun retires shuts up its lea««s again. 

f Sir VV. Jones calls Gruiesi ii 'he god of vvisdum, and refers, as a proof ol it, to his haying an elephant’s head. 
I cannot find, however, that this god iscoiisideied by any oftlicIJindoos as propeilj'the god of wisfipne, for though 
he is said to give Inow ledge to these who worsliiphini to obtain it, this is what is ascribed also to oilier gods. Tbc Hin* 

docs, in general, I believe, ecnsidcrthc elcpbanl as .a stupid .animal, and ilia a biting reproof to be called as stupid as 
an elephant. 
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in another a club) and in the fourth a water-lily. He sits upon a rat. In an ele*« 
phant’s head are two projecting teeth, but Giineshu’s, only one, the other having 
been torn out by Vishnoo, when, in the form of Purusoo-ramu, he wished to have an 
interview with Shivu. Gun^shij, who stood as door-Bceper, denied him entrance, upon 
which a battle ensued, and Purusoo-ramu beating h im, tore out one of his teeth. 

The work called Griaeshu-khmidii contains a most indecent story respecting the 
birth of this god, which, however necessary to the history, is so extremely indelicate 
that it cannot possibly be given. It is mentioned in this story, that Doorga cursed 
the gods so that they have ever since been childless, except by criminal amours with: 
females not their own wives. 


When it was known that Doorga had given birth to a son, Shunee, and (he rest 
of the gods went to see the child. Shunee knew that if he looked upon the child it 
would Ic reduced to-ashes, but Doorga took it as an insult that he should liansr down 
his head, and refuse to look at her child. For some time he did not regard her reproofs; 
hut at last, irritated, he looked upon Guiieshu, and its head wiis instantly consumed.*' 
The goddess seeing her child headless,f was overwhelmedwith grief, and would Jiave 
destroyed Shiinee; but Brumha prevented her, telling Shiince to bring the head of the 
first animal he should find lying with its head towards the north. He found an elephant 
in this situation, culofF its head, and-fixed it upon Gun^shuy who then assumed the 
shape he at present wears. Doorga was but little soothed when she saw her son with 
an elephant’s head. To pacify her, Brumha said, that amongst the worship of all (he 
gods that of Gun6shu should for ever bear the preference. In the beginning of eve¬ 
ry act of public worship therefore cei^in ceremonies are constantly performed in ho- 


m., ** sscribed fli SKSnee. (Satntn) to poin' oof, no rioulit, tlie supposed (ianrrul influence of itiis pla- 

* SKihtirSi’l r " *4*01'** *^*^-** ^ 1 ^**“™’* devouring all liis male children. I'he Ramayaiifl contains a Mry respecting 
. . , »n . 1 nflfiinwIuchitisBaid, thafDSsliflrlil'hfl was once angry with this god for preventing the fall uf 

,, ,* *’®*"ded liiscliariottomake war wiilvhiiD, when Shiinio, hvasiugle glance of his eyes, set 

tlie Img s chanot on Are, and DashfirantlS. iu the most dreadful state of alar*, fell ftom the skies. 

•htch . forbidden by I,csl.,.„N. The Anhiia-tStwfl declares, that if a person sleep w.th In. head ,n the ..ast! 

will JO rich: if to the south, he will have long life j i$ to the noith, he will die 5 aiid if to the wr.t, (excej.t wh,,, 
on •Journey) be will ba»* mislurtunes. 
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nour of Gu»6shu.* Not only is Giinesliu llvus lionourcd in religious ceremonies, but 
in almost all civil concerns he is particularly fcganled : as^ when a person is leaving 
his bouse to go a journey, he says, ‘ Oh f tiiou work-perfecting Gun^shu, grant me 
success ill niy journey : Grin6slui I'Gurieshu! Giin^shu!*—At the head of every letter, 
a salutation is made to Guit^shrt.f When a j\erson begins to read a book be salutes 
Gundshu; and shop-keepers and others paint the name or image of this god over the 
doors of their shops or houses, expecting from his favour protection and success. 

No public festivals in honour of Gundshu arc held in Bengal. Many persons how* 
ever chusc him as their guardian deity ; and arc hence called Ganhputyiis. 

At the full moon in the month Magho, some persons make or buy a clay image, 
and perform the worsliip of Giindshu, when the olliciating braraliun performs the ce¬ 
remonies common in the Hindoo worship, presenting offerings to the idol. This god 
is also worshipped ai considerable length at the commencement ofa wedding, as well as 
when the bride is presented to the bridegroom. Great numbers, especially from (he 
Western and Southern provinces, celebrate (he worship of Ghndshu on the 4th of the 
new moon in Bhadrn, when several individuals in each place subscribe and defray the 
cxpence. Many persons keep in their houses a small metal image of Gundshu, place 
it by the side of the shalgramu, and worship it daily. At other times a burnt-offering 
of clarified butter is presented to this idol. Slone images of Gun^shu arc worshipped 
daily iu the temples by the sides of the Ganges at Benares; bat I cannot find that 
there are any temples dedicated to him iu Bengal. 

Gnn5shu is also called Tiuridra-Gun^shu. T'liis name seems to have arisen out of 
the following story : When Doorga was once preparing herself for bathing, she wiped 
off the turmerick, &c. with oil, and formed.a kind of cake in her fingers.^ This 


• It mHI occur to the reader,‘ha* in a!I sacrifices among die Hlimans prayers were 6rst offeredto Janut. 

t GSn^sliii is famed as wrllinx in a liraulifiil manner: s» ihat when a person writes ^ fine hand people say, 
' Ah ! he writes like G.mtshh.’. Ihis god is said to have first wntten the IVIliliabhaiiiill from the iDOuth of VyastU 
dtvQ. 

t Tlie tll'idnus hare a rnslom of cleaning their bodies by robbing them all over with Umerlck ; and then, Uk» 
tug oil lu theit bauds, wiping it off again, wbcu it falls as a paste alt aiound them. 
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she rolled together, and made into the image of a child ; with which she was so much 
pleased, tlial she infused life into it, and called it Huridra-Gun^shu.* The image 
of this god is yellow, having the face* 0 / £in elephant. He holds in one hand a rope} 
in another the spike used by the elephant driver > in another a round sweetmeat, and 
in another a rod. 

The principal namesof ormlshu aret Guneshu, or, the lord ofthe gunnud^vtas.t-- 
Dwoiniatooru, the two-mothered.—l^ku-dfintu, the one toothed.—ll^rumbu, be who 
resides near to Shivu.—Lumboduru, the long bellied.—Gujaniinu, the elephant-faced. 


• SECTION VlII. 

KarliJeij/u. 

THIS is the god of war. He is represented sometimes with one and at other times 
with six faces; is of a yellow colour; rides on a peacock and holds in his right 
hand an arrow, au^l in his left a bow. 

The reason of the birth oPKartikeyu is thus told in the Koomaru-stimbhuvii, one of 
the kavyus: Taruku, a giant, performed religious austerities till he obtained the bles¬ 
sing of Briimba, after which he oppressed both bramhiins and gods. He commanded 
that the sun should shine only so far as was necessary to cause the water-lily to blos¬ 
som ; that the moon should shine in the day ^s well as in the night. He sent the god 

• linridra is tbc name for turtnorick. 

t These are the coe^anions of Sliivh. 

J One of GiSnfshii's mothers was Doorgai and the other the fomale clephact wlmie head Ik- weers. 

$ .Tuno's chariot was said tobv drawn b; peacocks. 

G 
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Y’umu to cut grass for liisborscs; commanded Povunu to prevent tbc wind from blow¬ 
ing any stronger than the puff of a fan; and in a similar manner tyrannized over all thj 
gods. At length Indrii called a couiujil iiuheavoi, when the gods applied to Brum- 
ha ; but the latter declared he was unable to reverse (he Idessing he had bestowed on 
Taruku; that their only hope was Kartikiyri, wlio should be the son of Shiyu, and- 
destroy the giant.—After some time the gods assembled again to consult respecting the 
marriage of Shivn, whose mind was entirely absorbed in religious'austerities. After 
long consultations, Kundurpu* was called, and all the gods began to flatter him in 
such a manner that lie was filled with pride, and declared he could do every thing ; 
he could conquer the mind even of (he great god Shivii himself. ‘ That, says Indru, 
is the very thing we want you to do." At.lhis he appeared discouraged, but at length 
declared, that he would endeavour tofulfd his promise. lie consulted his wife lliitee ; 
who reproved him for his temerity, but consented to accompany her husband. They 
set off, with Vusuntii.f to mount llimaluyu, where they found Shivii sitting under ii 
roodrakshu $ tree, performing his devotions. 

Previously to this, llimaluyu % had been to8hivu, and proposed that Doorga, lii» 
daughter, should wait upon him, that lie might uninterruptedly go on with his reli¬ 
gious austerities; which ofl'er Shivn accepted. One day, after the arrival of Igndurpu 
and his party, Doorga, with her two companions Jtiya and Vi jiiya, carried some flowers 
and a necklace to Sliivii. In the moment of opening his eyes frort his meditation, to 
receive the ofi'oring, Ktindurpu let fly his arrow; and Shivn, smitten with love, awoke 
as from a dream, and asked who had dared to interrupt his devotions.—Looking to¬ 
wards the south he saw Kundnrpii, when fire proceeded from the tiiird eye in the 
centre of his forehead, and burnt Kiindurpu to ashds.lj The enraged god left this place 
for another forest, and Doorga, seeing no prospect of being married to Sbivu, returned 

» Thr goil of Ifcvt'. ♦ The spring. The Iliniloo poets always unite love and spring together. 

} I'.'oni the fruit of this tree nceHsccs are made, the wearing of wliich is a great act of merit among the lllUt- 

(loos. 

§ 'J i.f mounfaiii of name pcrsoiiKicd; 

II Tliroitah the blessing of Shivn to Btiiee, K“indhrfiS w.is afierwards horn in (he familr of Krithnh, and look 
tin name of Kuinu-df'va, after which P.ulee (then called WayavUicc; was again married to him. 
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home full of sorrow. She sought at last to obtain her object by the power of religious 
austerities,* in which she pcrsevered,till Shivu was draw'ii from his devotions, when 
(he marriage was consummated. 

The Muhabharutu and llamayhnu,contain accounts of the birUi of Kartiklyn, tlie 
fruit of this marriage, but they are so indelicate that the reader, I doubt not, will excuse 
their omission. 


On the last evening in the month Kartiku, a clay image of this god is worship¬ 
ped,+ and (he next day thrown into the water. These ceremonies differ little 

from those at other festivals : but sonje images made on the occasion are not less than 
twenty-five cubits high; that is, a whole tree is put into the ground, and worshipped 
as a god. The height ofthe image obliges the worshippers to fasten the offerings to 
the end of a long bamboo, in order to raise them to the mouth of the god. This fes¬ 
tival is distinguished by much singing, music, dancing,-and other accompaniments 
of Hindoo worship. 

The image of Karlikfyn is also made and set up by the side of his motlier Doorga, 
at the great festival of this goddess in the month Ashwinii; and each day, at the close 
of'thc worship of Doorga, that of her son is performed at considerable length. In the 
month Choitru alsolhc worship of Kartikeyh accompanies that of his mother.—No 
bloody sacrifices arc ofiered to this idol. 

At the time when tile above festival is held, some persons make^ or purchase clay 


* When this goddesii eeji a knvyiS shasuti, told hot mother ihat she would perform austerities to obtain ShivQ, 
her mother, alarmed, exciaimed—“ Oomo! (Oh ! tnother!) hu.v can yun think nt going into the forest to perfi rm 
teligtuos austerities? Slay and perform religious services at home, and you will uhtiiiu the god you desire. How can 
your tender'form bcar'tlieic severities. The Sower bears lire weight of the bee, but if a bird pilch upon it, it breaks 
directly.” 

t Vast numbers of tl>e||dfflages are made j in some towns as laany as'oOO. It is supposed that in Calcutta more 
than five thousand are rhade and woriliipped. 


I lie who makes an imagp for hit own use is supposed to do an uct of much greater merit than the person who 
putehases pfic. 
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images, which they place in their houses, and ^icforc which the officiating bramhun per¬ 
forms the appointed ceremonies, preceding wlfich, a prayer is made for ofi'spring. 
This is repeated sometimes on tlie anniversary of this day, for four years together. If 
the person, long disappointed, should, in these years, or soon after, happen to have a 
child, particularly a son, the whole is ascribed t(,> Kartik6yu.* When persons have 
made a vow to Kartik^yh, they present offerings to this idol at the completion of the 
vow. TJicse vows are sometimes made to obtain the health ofa child, or a son: a wo¬ 
man, when she makes this vow, thus addresses the god : ‘ Oh ! Kartikeyu, t’hakoo- 
iu,t give me a son, and I will present to thee [hen- she mentions a number of ollerings, 
ns sweetmeats, fruits, &c.]—do not want a female child.’ This vow may be made 
at any time, or place, witliout any previous ceremony. »AVhcn several women are 
sitting together, another woman jicrhaps comes amongst them, and, in the course of 
conversation, asks the mistress of the house: ‘ Has your daiightcr-in-law any children 
yet ?’ She replies, in a plaintive manner, ‘ No—^nothing but a girl.’ Or, she answers 
altogether in (he negative, adding, ‘ 1 have again and again made vows to Kartikeyu, 
and even now 1 promise before you all, that if the god will give her a son, J will 
worship him in a most excellent manner, and my daughter-in-law will do it as long 
as she lives.* 

There arc no temples in Bengal dedicated to Kartikeyu, nor arc any images of him 
kept in the houses of the Hindoos except during a festival. 

The principal names of Kartikeyu arc: Kartikeyu, or, he who was cherished by 
six females of the name of Krittika.|—Muhu-senu, he Avho commands multitudes. 

C 

• A part of the MShabhatfiiii is sometimes recited to obtain offspring. Tlic part thus read is a list of the an¬ 
cestors of IlQrcc, (a name of Visbnoo). When It person wishes to have this ceremony performed, he emplots a 
learned native to recite llicse verses, and another to examine, by a separate copy, whether the verse* be read without * 
mistake ; if they be read improperly, no benefit will arise from the ceremony. If the person « ho seeks offspring t'O 
unable to attend himsclfduriiig the ceremony, be engages some friend to hear the words ia his stead.—Some, verses 
of praise, addressed la Shivii, are aha oscasioualiy road in the cars of a husband and wife who are anxious to obtain 
offspring. 

t A term of rc.spect, mcaniiie excellent. 

t Six stars, (belonging to nrsa major) said to be the wives of six of the aev:n risliees. These females areealled 
Kriltika. Ihey chcris'aed Iv irtikfiyfi as soon as he was horn in tlie forest of writing-reeds, and hence his name is a 
rcgB'.tr patronymic of Kriitika, becauso they were as his mothers. 
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->-Shuranunu, the six-faced.—SkundU) he who afflicts the giants.—Ugiiibhoo, he who 

Smf * 

arose from Ugnee.—Goohii, he who preserves his troops in war.—Tarukiijit, he who 
conquered Taruku.—Vishakhii, he who was born under the constellation of Uiis name. 
—Shikhi-Yahaau> he who rides on a iwacock.—Shuktce-dhiirti, he who wields the wea¬ 
pon called shuktee.—Koomaru, he who is perpetually young.*—Krounchu-dariinu,, 
he who destroyed the giant Krounchu. 

It is said that Kartik6yu was never married, but that Indru gave him a mistress 
named DevHs6ua. He has no separate heaven, nor has Gfiu£shu; they livewith Shivu 
on mount Ivoilasu. 


SECTION IX. 

Ugnee. 

THIS god is represented as a red corpulent man, wkh eyes, eye-brows, beard, and 
hair, of a tawny colour. lie rides on a goal; wears a poita, and a necklace made 
with the fruits of eleocarpus ganiti us. I'rom his body issue seven streams of glory, 
and in his right hand he holds a spear. He is the son of Kiishyupuand IJdilee. 


Ugnee has las forms of worship, meditation, &c. like other gods, but is especially 
worshipped, under different names, at the time of a burnt-oftering, when clarified but¬ 
ter is presented to him. The gods a^c said to have tw o mouths, viz. that of the brain- 
hun, and of lire (Ugnee). 

At the full moon in the month Magliu, wlicn danger from fireis considerable, some 
persons worship this god before the image of Briimha with the accustomed ceremonies, 
for three days. l^jf'hcn any particular work is to be done by the agency of fire, as 
when a kiln of bricks is to be burnt, this god is worshipped; also when a trial by 
ordeal is to be performed. 


• Uader sixteen years of oje. 
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Some bramhuns arc distinguished by tlic name sagnikii, because they use sacred fire 
ill all ihc ceremonies in which this element is used, from the time of birth to the buri^ 
ing of the body after death. This fire is presm ved in honour of the god L^nee, and to 
make religious ceremouies more meritorious. 

Ug.’K'c as one of the guardian deities of the earth, is worshipped at the comuiCBce* 
mci.t of every festival. He presides in the S. E. 

lihrigoo, a sagniku bramhiin and a great sage, once cursed his guardian deity Ug* 
nee, because the latter had not delivered Bhrigoo| wife from tlic hands of a giant, 
who attempted to violate her chastity when she v^as in a state of pregnancy. Tlie 
child, however, sprang from her womb, and reduced the giant to ashes. Bhrigoo 
doomed the god to eat every thing. Ugnec appealed to the assembled gods, and Brum- 
ha sooQicd him by iiroinising that whatever he ate should become pure. tJgnec was 
also once cursed by one ol the seven rishccs, who turue^l him into cinders. 


Urjoonii, the brother of Yoodhisthiru, at the entreaty of Ugnec, set fire to the forest 
Khunduvu, in order to cure him of a surfeit contracted in the following manner ; Mfi- 
roQlu, a king, entered upon a sacrifice which occupied iiim twelve months, during the 
whole of which time clarified butter had been pouring on Uic fire, in a stream as thick 
as an elephant’s trunk: at length Ugnec could digest no more, and he iutreated Urjooiiu 
ti! burn this forest, (hat he might catthc medicinal plants,and obtain his’ appetite again. 

iiwalia, the daughter of Kiishyupil, was married to Ugnec. Her name is repeated 
at the end of every incantation used at a burnt olfering, as well as in some other ce¬ 
remonies. The reason of this honour is attributed to Ugnec’s u.voriousness. 

The heaven of this god is called Ugnce-loku. His principal names arc;—Vimliee, 
or, he who receives thecliin.ncd butter in the burnt sacrifice (honii ).—Veetihotru, 
he who purifies those wlio jjmlbrm the homii.—Dhuuunjuyii, he wh6 conquers (dc- 

• Tliere maj bf som* rcirmblance in ibis tdtlie cuitom of tlic Koinans in prcsetviug'a perpfloal liro i^bc tem¬ 
ple of Vesta. 
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strops) riches.—Kripeetayoncc, he who.is born from rubbing two sticks together. 
Jwulunn, he who burns—Ugnee,, he to,whora fuel is presented. 


SECTION X. 

Pavimu.. 

THIS is the god of the winds, and the messenger of tlie gods.* His mother Udi- 
tee, it is said, prayed to her husband, that tliis son might be more powerful than In- 

® V 

dra ; licr request was granted ; but ladru, healing of (his, entered the womb of Uditee, 
niid cut the fetus, first into seven parts, and then each part into seven others. Thus 
I’livunu assumed forty-nine fonns.+ lie is meditated upon as a white man, sitting on 
a deer, with a white flag in his righif hand., 

Puvunu has no separate public festival, neither image, nor temple. As one of the 
ten guardian deities of the eartli, heis w orshijiped, with the rest, at the commencement 
of every festival. He is .said to preside in the N. W. Water is also otr, red to him 
ill the,daily, ceremonies of the bramhuns; and whenever a goat is oft'ered to any deity, 
a service is paid to Vayoo, another form and name of Pavunii. In the work called 
Udikiirunii-niala, a burnt sacrifice of the flesh of goats,J is ordered to be oflered to 
this god.. 

I'he following story is related of Puvunii in the Shree-bhagriviiiu: On a certain oc¬ 
casion Narudii paid^ visit to Soomeroo,^ and excited his pride in such a manner, 
that he protested the god Poviinii could not approach his summit. Naradu carried the 


• I can find noaRtepment betwixt tliit god an^either Mercury or jEbluS. 

t The fortyninc itDiiiU. The Hindoos ha4f ‘J9instendof Si poiiirs, and the pooranfis, which cniilt.iti a story • 
on cefecj distinct feature of t!ie Hindoo philosophy, have given this fable; and in the same manner, all the elements 
are personified, and some rcroarli»l.!e story invented to aceoutil for their peculiar properties, 

i The gotft, it'vrill he remembered, was slain in tltc sacrifices of Bacchus. 

f The mountain of this nriW'.’ persoiiilied. 
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iiews of Soom6roo’s insolence to Puvuni'i, and advised him to go and break down the 
summit of Soomeroo, which, even to the depth of 800 miles below the surface, was of 
solid gold; Piivunu went, and produced suc^i a tempest, that the earth trembled to its 
centre; and the mountain god, terriblj' alarmed, invoked Giiroorn, who came to his re» 
lief, and, covering the mountain with his wings^ secured it from the wrath of Puviinii. 
For twelve mouths, however, the storm raged so that tlic three worlds were hasten¬ 
ing to destruction. The gods desired Nariidu to prevail on Piivunu to compose the 
di/Tcrence with Soomeroo ^ instead of complying with which the mischievous rishee 
went, and calling Puvunu a fool for exciting sucii a storm to no purpose, told him 
that as long as Guroorii protected tJie mountain with his wings, there was no hope i 
but that if he would attack fSoonieroo when Gfft oorh was carrying Vishnoo out on a 
journey, he might easily be revenged. This opportunity soon occurred : All the gods 
(330,000,000) were invited to ShiviVs marriage with Parviitee, among whom were the 
mountains Soom6roo, Trikootu, Ooduyu,* Ustu,^^ V^indliyu, Malyhvanii, Gundhnma- 
dunu, Chitrukootii, IMiiluyii, Niln, Moinakti,'}; &c. Vishnoo, riding on Giirooru, also 
went to the marriage, and all the Iieavens were left empty. Seizing this opportunity, 
Piiviinu flew to Soomeroo, and, breaking the summit of the mountain, hurled it into 
llic sca.§ 

Piiviniii is cliargcd with an adulterous intercourse with tTujhna, the wife ofKeshu* 

« 

ree, a monkey. The fruit of this intercourse was Ilunoomanu. 

Piivhniiwas onccinnamcd with lust towards the hundred d inghlcrs of Kooshuna- 
blin, a rajfirshee, and because they refused his otfers, he entered tiicbody of cacli, 
and produced a ciirvatuie of the spine. They were made straight again by a king 
named Brumhu-duttii, to whom they were married. 

The name of the heaven of this god is Vayoo-loku. Ilis principal names are; 

• Mountains over wliich th»- sin tisnt. t Bc)iin(Mrhii;li the suii sets. 

c 

i Somcpf these bclongto the snowy range north of India, and others to the tropical range dividing South from 
North India. These and other mountains are personifi'-d, and by tlio llindoo poets arc designated as the residence 
of the gods, and by poetical licence ranged among llie inferior gods. 

§ Here it became lli« island ol Ceylon, (Lfrulia), 
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Shwrisuiin, or, he who is the giver of breath.—Spursluma, the toucher.—Vayoo, he 
who (ravels,—Maturishwi, he who ^gave.his mother sorrow.*—Piishudiishua, he 
who rides on (lie deer.^—Griudhuvuliii,'he, who carries odours.—Aslioogri, he who 
goes swiftly.—Marootn, without whom people die.’—Niibhuswulu, he who moves iu the 
air.—Puvuini, the purifier.—Prubhungjuuii, the breaker. 


SECTION XT, 


. Vliroom. 

THIS is the god of the waters. Ilis image is painted white; he sits on a sea>animal 
called mukurii, with a ropet in his right hand. 

Varooau’s name is repeated daily in the worship of (he brnmlinns; but his image 
is never made for Tvorship, nor has he any public festival or temple in Bengal. He 
is worshipped however as one of the guardian deities of the earth ; and also by those 
who firm the hikes in Bengal, before they go out a hshing; and in times of drought 
people repeat liis name to obtain rain, 

A stor}"^ of this god is contained in the Pudrau pooranu to this purport: Ravunu 
was once carrying an linadce-Ungu from Himaluyri to Lunka,§ in order that he might 
accomplish all his ambitious schemes against the gods, for it was the property of 
ibis stone, also called kamii]l-lingu,* to grant the worshipper all liis desires, whatc* 


• When Intlrii cut liiiii info forty-nine pieces in the womb. 

t This wc»|>oii is onlled pBshK, anti has this property, that whomsorver it catche', it binds so fast that he can 
never get loose. All (be gods, giimls, ralsIiMs, &c. ieiirn the use iil this weapon. 

J At (he lioic of n drouelit, it is common for brainhilns to sit in crowds bv the sides of the Gai:::es, or any other 
liver, and address their piajers to this pod. w A biamhun onee informed me that lie rememhcrid when KrishnS- 
Chandrii, tho r.nja of Nava-dwfep", gave presents to vast multitudes of brainUius thus emplojcd j and that iu the 
midst of their prayers, Ybiooua sent a plentiful supply of ruin, 

y Kama means desire. 


J Ceylon. 
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ver they might be. Sliivu, however, whcij ]>!'Tmit(ing Ilwimii to remove this his 

imngeto Liiiikn, made Iiim promise liiat vhereyer he sutii'red it to touch the. ground, 
(here it should remain. When (he gods.s'aw' (lull Ravutiurvas carrying (his stone to 
Liinka, all (Ik^ heavens were in a state ofagilation ; for the gods knew, that if Ravunn 
could h(! penntUed to accomi)lish his wishe.s, ncitjier Indru nor any other god would 
confiime oii his throne. Council after council was held, and applications made to 
difh'rent gods in vain. It was at last resolved that Viiroonu should enter the belly of 
I{ tviiau, who Avonld thereby be compelled to set the stone down, while discliarging his 
1 ): ii!c.* VViroonh accordingly entered the belly of Uaviinii, as he was carrying the 
lii.gi'i on his head ; and the latter soon began to feel the eflects of his visit. Ilis belly 
s’.velied prodigiously,—he proceeded however on his journey, till at last he ooutd wait 
no longer. At (his moment Indrh, in the form of an old brandu'in, meeting him, 
U iviinii, after asking who h ' was, and where heAvas going, entreated him to hold the 
lingii for a shell time, promising to bestow on him the greatest favouis; to Avhich 
(lie bramhhn consented, agreeing to hold (lie stone an lipur, but no longer. IlaviniH 
told him he wcnld not detain him lialf (hat time; and .srpiatted on his hams to rid 
himsell'of Vuroonii. After he had thus sat for lourhours, (hcbramliiin complaining Ire. 
rouhl hold the stone no longer, threw it down—when the lower jiart sunk into the Avorld 
ol (lie hydras, and tin' (oji is said (o bi' visilrfe to this da}' at Voidyii-nat’liu, a place in 
tlie zill di of Ileerbhoom, Avliere (he live! Khiirsoo is believed to have arisen from the 
urine of (his enemy ofthe gods.t Raviinn, when lie. arose, and saw what had (aken 
place, Avent home full of rage and disa[ipoiutitie.ni : soiiii,' accounts add, that he went 
and fought Avitli the gods in (he mo.st furious manner. 

The heaven of this god, called Vfiroonii-loku, is 800 miles in circumference, p,nd 
was formed by VisliAviikuriiia, the divine aichitert. In Urn centre is agrniid canal of 
pure water. Vuroonii, and his qm.‘<m Vaiooiuc, sit on a (liroiic of diamonds; and 

* Kdvi'jiui coult.1 noi Imld ihr while in tin*.iicl, a*, a p'T'on bt cnmcs ufich'an until he lia.s bathed. 

Till*’ ilu' ntiii’l mil'fil Iht'^h:i>irh: al present, Iioam'vit, shoukl a |)eiM>i», in Uic inidivt ot his wurship* be conipcb 
ied to disfliar^o u.mo, hf docs not bai ic b’t uiily iu!> 

i Tlu Ilindi'Us do not drink the Mater o( this rivff, Inti bathe mamldiiuk ibe water of a pool Uicrc> which they 
hdvc udk’d >iuvu-^iii)go, viz. the Aew Ouu^a, 
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around (hem tlic court, among whom arc Sumoodru, Giinga, and other river gods and 
goddesses;'* the twelve i\di/yfi.s, and other ^leities; (he hydras; Oiravutii; thcdoityiis; 
tlie danfivus, &o. 'I'hc pleasures of this heaven consist in the gratification of the senses, 
as in the heavens of Indiuand others. There lloes not seem to be a vestige of any 
tiling here, but what would exactlj^ meet Hie wishes of a libertine. 

^ .?m?e the heaven of V&roon'ui —Nimee, a king, invited Viishisht’hii to pre¬ 
side as pricat over t!ic ceremonies at a sacrifice he was about to jierform, \Tishish- 
t*Iiii being engaged at that time as priest tti perform a sacrifice for some other king, 
from wlioni he exjiected very large presents, excused liiniselt for (lie jiresent; when Ni¬ 
mee, after using entreaty in vain, (“niployed another sage as priest. A^ushisHi’lih hav¬ 
ing concluded the sacrifice in which he was engaged, proceetled to (he palace of Ni¬ 
mee; Imt hearing Hint the king had employed aiiotlier priest, was filled w ith rage, 
and pronounced a curse on the king', by which he was reduced to ashes. Before the 
curse took effect, however, Hje king cursed Yiishisht’hh, and reduced his body also to 
ashes. The soul of Vhshishl’lni ascended to Buimiia, to eiujuiroliow lie was to procure 
a body again. Brhmlia saiil, ‘ Go to the gods f'i.rooiiii and Seoryii.’ Me went and 
obtained liis liody in the followiig manner: Su3r\n, captivated with the sight of 
OorvhshCe, a courtezan, as she wasdaaciiig in fndiii’s heaven, invited her to his 
house. As siie was going. Wiiooiim met her, and became enaiviound oi her also, [lleie 
the. story becomes too filthy to be w ritten.-”]. I'rom (lie inflamed passions of 

v.» 

these two god-;, Ugrisfyh, an eminent aseeCc, was born, and Vbishishl’ln'i, one of Hie 
most exalted of Hie Hindoo saints, obtainerl a new liodv. Tile priests who liad been 
cmplo^’ed by Nimee, fearing (hey should lose all employmenl hereafter if Hiey siiffei- 
ed Hie king Hiiis (o perish, at the close of Hie sacrifice formed from (he ashes a young 
man, to whom they gave the name of Juniiku, who became the father of SeC-ta, Hie wile 
of Ratnii. 


The meaning of Hie name Vhroohii is, he who surrounds.—Tliis god is also called 
Pruch^ta, or (he wise.—Pashce, he w ho holds a rope.—yadri jang-[nitee, Hie lord of 
the watery tribes.—Upphtec, the lord of waters. 

• Among UK'S,* deilics are iiicluiicd gods of wolls, pools, la!.es,ViB..ius, «lLsrIjic."K, Xo. 
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liimii. 

THIS god is called the holy king, wlio judges the dead. Ilis image is that of a 
green luan^ with red garments ; inliamed eyes; liuving a crownon his head, and a flower 
stuck ill his hair silting on a buflaloc, w ith a club in his right hand. Ilis dreadful 
teeth, grim aspect, and tcrrilic shape, till the inhabitants of the three worlds with ter¬ 
ror. 

An annual festival is licld in honour of Yumu on the second day of the moon’s in¬ 
crease in the month Kartiku, wlicn an image of Claris made, and worshipped with the 

t 

usual ceremonies for one day, and then thrown into the river. No bloody sacriflccs 
arc ofl'ered to this god. 

Yumii is also worshipped at the commei^cmcnt of other festivals as <me of the ten 
guardian deities oj lhc earth, lie presides in the South. 

Every day the Hindoos oiler water to Yumii, in the ceremony called turpunu, as 

I./ » 

well as annually on (he 14th of the mouth Ugruhayunii, when they repeat several 
of his names. 


At the time of other festivals (he Hindoos sometimes make an image of the mother 
of Yuinu,+ and worship it. At other times children in play make (his image, and 
pretend to worship it. 

• It is TCry common to sec a flovr whxli has been presented (o an image, stuck in tiie bunch of hair which lb® 
liindoos tie behind the head. This is dene under (he idea that the lluwcr has some virtue in it. Several sliastrtU 
prescribe this practise, and promise rewards tu the pirsuii who places in his hair Uuwers which have heen ptesculed 
tu his guardian deity, or tu any oilier god, 

t A very oldwoiu,'itt who is at the same time a great scold, is called by the UiriJuus the lu itlier of YhmS. 
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Oatlic first of the month Kartikn, a curious ceremony takes place in every part of 
Bengal: the unmarried girls of each house «jngage a near relation to dig a small pit 

f 

near the front of the house, at the four corners of which they sow rice, or barley, or 
wheat, and plant some stalks of the plantain or othef tree. Tlicy also plant other bran¬ 
ches in tlie midst of the pit. The place being thus prepared, every morning for a 
month, these girls, after putting on clean apparel, and sprinkling their heads with the 
water of the Ganges to purify themselves, present flowers, &c. to Yninii by the side 
of (his small pit, repeating an incantation. Bach day they put a single kourec* in an 
earthen pot, and at the cud of the ceremony present the thirty kourees to the person 
who dug the pit. They perform this ceremony to procure from Yumu cither hus¬ 
bands, or sons, or happiness, and aly> that they may escape punishment after death, 

I have heard of some Hindoos, who, rejecting the worship of other gods, worship 
only Yinnu, alleging that their future state is to be determined only by Yumu, and 
that they have nothing therefore to hope or to fear from any beside him, 

Yuinii is judge of the dead. He is said to hold a court, in which he presides as 
judge, aud has a person to assist him, called Chitru-gooptu,!- who keeps an account 
of the actions of men, A number of ofliccr^ are also attached to the court, who bring 
the dead to be judged. If tlic deceased persons liavc been wicked, Yinuii sends them 
to their particular hell, or if good, to some place of happiness. The poor Hindoos, 
at the hour of death, sometimes fancy they sec Yiimii’s officers, in a frightful shape, 

f 

coming to fetch them away. 

Yumu is said to reside at Ynmairi^rj, on the south side of the eartli,| All souls, 
wherever the persons die, are supposed to go to Yinnu in four Iiours and forty mi¬ 
nutes ; aud a dead body cannot be burnt till that time have elapsed. 

• Shells from the Mnidive islands which puss for mone> in Bengal. More than six thousand of thuc shells maj 
he bought fur a tuopee. 

t That iSi he who paints in secret j or he who writes the fates of men in secret. 

t One Hindoo loinetimes jokes with another, bjr asking bitu where be is going, as he seems (o be ptoccediitg 
soaibwards. 
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The follo'witi'!^ jiccniiPi />f A i', nii.Uor \ piTjriuicoj (lie river to be crossed 

aft(!r dentil, is tnken (Voir! the Aifer Hrfiinha had created the llirec 

worlds, viz. heaven, earth, and pnfnln, he recollected llial, a place for jiulgmc.'d, and 
for the piiiiishinent ol’ihe wiei.i'd, was h: tnti!',c;-. lie therefore calleil Visliwiikurma, 
the architect of the g'ul-, and gave liiiii or(h-!s k) prejinrc a very supeib i)alace. Op- 
fee.i'e t'le soedli door Vd'li a i'.hhi';iia made lour p-it, for the punishment of tlie wicked. 
'J’iiree other doors rsere resi r.cd for d.c entracice of the good, lliat thi'y inigld, not 
see (ii,. place ol' pniiisliiiient wiicJi tliey went to be iudged. J’r.india, faldiig A\it]i liim 
the ccndimrviis, tiie giants, »^e. went to see tlie j. iace, and gave it tlic name of SiinjcC* 
viioee. The gundliurvris asked Jlnimlia to give tliem this Iienulifid [)al:ice. Biamiia 
asked them il they were willing to intliel the jxinishments on the wicked ; to which 
they re]>licd in the negative. The giants were next aboiif to seize the place by force, 
to prevent whicdi Hiiindia ordered V'isliwiikiinna to forru a vast frimch around, and to 
till it with water, whieb Ijccarre the river N'olt a'iinee. Hriindia iie\( ordered Uirnee to 
enter tlie river, and the waters becameh.it. Having tliys surrounded the hall of judg¬ 
ment witli a river of boiling- w ai cr, ihe creator ordered, that after di'ath eachoni' shoulil 
be obliged to sw im aeros*--. This, however, subjected the good to pimisliment, to pre¬ 
vent which, it was ordained that the oll'eiingofa black row to a brandiiin should 
cool die river, and render Ihe person’s passage easy.* If was still necessary, (hat 
some one should occupy this place, and judge the dead, and Biumha assigned this 
work to Yuiu'!. 

The Raniav ilnii contains the following story about A’iimii: Soon after Guiiga came 
down to (he earth, Yiiim'i was very angry witli (he gods, as slio left him notliing to 
do in ids ollice ol judge, all (he people, however sinful, through her power, ascending 
to heaven. His ollieers, in a rage, were about to give nj> llieir places and leave him. 
(bi ajip! \ ing to [ndrii, lie ail vised him not to place Ids messengers in any situation 
wlieie (lie wind, passing over Gunga, blew, for (hat all persons touched even by the 
wind ol'tliis sacred river hud all their sins removed, and would go to Lea veil.t 

I U'l !‘!i' (iiifi ;Iiat ttu‘ III- rlfir,. Itiivi- ati\ r-rTvinan, Itivi- (!linroM, ar Imat lo eras? tliis river. Ihongli lliey talk 
v'l 11-. .Mi-L e I'\ la \ iiatd r I llie laii ut ihi- iijavl-. cum m fuel) (licy oflcii-d iti <irdcr to oblaiu u sal'o passage. Il is 
VI C'. <■< Iliac c c. Iji iigjil far a la nl.-.icaii la ciicv u i-ivi i by talacg bold of a com ’& tail, 

1 W Iciii'M r III--H'l.dors may ll-mk ol firiiigu'.-taking ii«-iiy lie a --im, il is ackcowli-iU-i'd by ait, licit the in* 
liuliiliiiiis hIki live oil U:e banks ol lln. Ciaiiges art llie most tui'iiipl anti piolligalc ot all the lliuUot-s. 
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Maii.y other stories arc to be fouiuJ in tlippooranns, some of them supposed to be re¬ 
lated by persons who have been at Ydiijiiiriyu*: the two following arc of this descrip¬ 
tion : In a certain village lived two pcrso'ns'of the same name : one of whom had lived 

* 

out his whole time, the other had many years to live. Chitru-gooptii, examining his 
register, sent Yumti’s messengers to ft-tch the person whose appointed time was e.x- 
pired; the messengers went, but brought the wrong person. On re-examining liis re¬ 
cords, Chitrii-gooptu found out the mistake, and directed the oflicers to hasten back 
witli the soul before the relations had burnt the body. While at Yiimaliiy ti, this person 
looked all around, and saw, in one place, the punishments inflicted on the wicked; 
Yiimii’s otficers were chastising some, by casting tliem into pits of onhirc ; others, by 
throwing them into the arms of a red* hot image of a woman ;* others, by making 
their bellies immensely large, and tl’eir nioullis as small as I he eye of a needle ; others, 
by feeding them with red hot balls; others, by throwing tliein info pits fdlcd with de¬ 
vouring worms and insects, or witli tin*. In other places he saw those who had 
practised severe mortifications Ijviiigin a stale of the greatest magnificence ; and wo¬ 
men who had been burnt on the funeral pile, sitting with their husbantls, enjoying 
the greatest delights. As he was coming away, he saw preparations making for titc 
reception of some one in the liighest style of grandeur, and asked the messengers 
who Avas to enjoy this. Tlic messengers replied that it w"' for one of his neighbours, 
a very holy man, whose appointed time Avas nearly expired, and Avho, in fact, died 
Boon afterwards. 

A story very similar to this is often related of a person named R ilnraniii, of the 
Toidyu cast, A\ho lived some years ago at Clioopce, near Niulteya. This man, to all 
appearance, d;Cii ; and Avas lying by the side of the flanges, A\hile his relations were 
collecting (lie Avood and other materials to burn the !>ody. Refore (lie fire Avas liglited, 
liOAVCA^er, the body Itegan to move, and in a litllc while, the dead man aiose, ami 
told his friends of his liaviiig been carried by mist.iko to Yiimairiyi'i, Aihere he suav 
terrific s’ghts of (he punishmeats of (he wicked. This man lived tiftci.ii years alter 
this journey to YiaatVs palace. 


• Tins instrbmeui is tiscfl for the punihlmicnt of adtiherers. Wlieii RavuiiS wa's rurr\ tii" oil' Seeia by force,, 
$ho reiuiudi'd hiui, tliai ior this crime he would have to go iuto the huruitig aruib of thtS ItiHigc after Ucuth. 
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The following story was invented, no doubt, in order to check excessive sorrow foe 
deceased relations. A rich biauihuii had anly one son, who grew up to manhood, 
and was loved almost to distraction by His parents.* This son, however, died in bis 
youth, and his wife w'as burnt with him on the funeral pile. The father and mother 
were so overwhelmed with distress, that for yedrs they refused all comfort. During 
tliis time, an old servant, who had served the bramlrfin many years, and had eaten of 
his food,t died, and, for his merit, was made one of Yumu’s officers. This man 
was going one day to fetch the soul of some one from the village where he had once 
lir ed, and saw his former master weeping by tlie side of the road for the loss of his son. 
Assuming his old form, he raised up his master, and endeavoured to comfort him, but 
in vain. lie then told him, that he was becotnc one of Yurnii's officers, on account 
of the merit lie had obtained by serving him (the bramhun) and eating of his food; 
and that now, to remove his sorrow', he would take him and shew him his son. The 
old man got on his back, and the officer immediately carried him to the residence of 
Y'iiniii, and shewcilhini his son and d.i ighler-ia-law 'in tlie greatest happiness, sur« 
rounded with every dcliglit, playing at cli ‘ss. Ba t (he son having lost all affection 
for his parent w'Oiild not even look at liiir, (hough exiiorfed to it by his wife. He 
replied, that in numerous transmigrations it was very likely (hat this old man might 
have been fiis son again and again. The old man was so incensed, to sec (hat his 
d;uighlcr-iu-law had more affection for him (Iian his own son, fo^ whom he was dying 
with grief, that he desired the constable to carry him back. The old branibunee 
would not believe (hat her son’s affections were thus iilienatcd from them; (he con¬ 
stable, therefore, carried her also to see him, but she met with the same treatment. 
They both immediately renounced their gric^ for a sou who had lost all his filial 
affection, and resolved to think no more about him. 

Other stories abound in (lie pouranus respecting Yiimu, some of which relate to 
disputes betwixt the mc.isciigers of this god and those of some other god, about the 

• 1 lie Jlinrloos in general ca-rj tl'cir altachmenl to cliildren. espeeinry lo son^, to th^* greatest excess*.—'t’hey 
art* uiiiuzpd at the '“Uppo^cd want of ud'eciion in Kumpeans, who leave llieir parents in Older lo traverse fuieigu coun¬ 
tries, some of them without the hope of overseeing them again. 

t )(s n very Tneriforiuns action fora sltooJr^i to eat the leavings oXa branshho. Uence a shoodia w2]} serve a 
brainhuu lor rather less wages than another person. 
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soul of a departed person, •whether it shall be happy or miserable. I insert two ot 
these stories: When the sage t^nimanduvyp was a child of 6vc years old, he put a 
straw into the tail of a locust, and let it fly .away. In advanced years, while once 
employed in performing religious austerities, he was seized as a thief by the officm of 
justice, and, as he gave no answer on his trial, the king took it for granted that he was 
guilty, and ordered him to be impaled. After lie had been impaled four years, his body 
had undergone no change, and though he appeared perfectly insensible to human 
objects, be^was evidently alive. The king, being informed of this, was filled with 
astonishment, and declared that he was certainly some great ascetic, equal to one of 
the gods. lie then immediately ordered him to be taken doWn, but in endeavouring 
to extract the w'ood upon which he* bad born impaled, it broke within his body. 
The sage was then suffered to depart, and, after some time, bis religious abstractiog 
was interrupted, though his mind had been so set upon his god, that neither impal¬ 
ing him for four years, nor breaking the stake within his bodj.Hiad disturbed las 
intense devotion. On awaking from this state he discovered what hadabecn done 
to him, and that he had suffered all (his from the hands of Yiimu, for having pierced 
the locust when he was a child. He was exceedingly angry with yfimn for such 
unrighteous judgment. To punish a person tor a sin rommitted at the age of five 
ycam, and for so small a crime to impale him for four years, was wliat he e.ould not 
bear. He then cursed Ynmu, and doomed him to l>e born on earth, and to take the 
name of Vidooru, (Re son of a servant girl in the. house of the mother of Vedii-vya- 
su.—flow the administration of justice in the other woild was carried on after Yfi- 
mu assumed human birth, this story docs not relate. AVhatan excellent religion for 
a wicked man ! The criminal can punish bis judge!" 

Ujamilu had committed the most enormous crimes, liaving killed cows and bram- 
liuns, drank spirits, and lived in the practice of evil all his days. He had four sons ; 
the name of one was Narayrinfi. In the hour of death Ujamlln was extremely thirst^-, 
and thus called to his son—‘Narayiihu, Narnyunu, Narayunu, give me some water.’ 
After his decease^ the messengers of Yiinui seized him, and were about to drag liira 
to a place of punishment, when Vishnoo’s messengers came to rescue liim. A furi¬ 
ous battle ensued, but Vishnoo’s messengers were victorious, and carried off Ujami- 

I 
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Ifi to Voikoontii, the heaven of Yisbnoa. The messengers of yiimn enraged, returned 
to their master, threw their clothes and stj^ves at his feet, and declared that they would 
serve him no longer, as thfy got nothing byitdisgraoe in all they did. Ylima ordered 
Chitni-gooptii, the recorder,, to ex%ni,ine his books. He did so, and reported that 
liiis Ujamilii had been a most notorious sinner, and that it was impossible for him to 
reckon up his sins, they were so numerous. Yu mu hastened to Voikoontti, and de- 
inaniled of Yishrioo ancxplanatioa of this affair. Vishiioo reminded him, that Irow ever 
wicked this man might have been, he had repeated the name Narayunu in ^is last mo¬ 
ments; and that he (Yiimfi) oii^ht to know, that if a man, either when laughing, or 
by accident, or in anger, or even in derision, repeated the name of Vishnoo, he would 
certainly go to heaven Ihougii, like Ujamilu, cov^^red with crimes, he had nota single 
metitoriousdecd to lay in the balance agaimd: them.—This is the doctrine that is uni¬ 
versally maintained by the great body of the Hindoos: hence, when a person in a dy¬ 
ing situation is brought down to the river side, he is never exhorted to repentance, 
but is urgad in his last moments to repeat the names of certain gods, as his passport 
to heaven. A Hindoo shop-keeper one day declared to the author that he .should live 
in thcjrracticc of adultery, lying, Ac. till death, and that then, repeating the name 
of Krislitiu, lie should, without difficulty, ascend to heaven. How shocking this «&n- 
timent! How dreadful this mistake f 

Description of the heaven of Yumu,from the MuhahharUtu. lliis hearven, forpicd 
by Vishwukurma, is 800 miles in circumference. From hence are excluded the fear 
of enemies, and sorrow botli of body and mind ; the climate is mild and salubrious ; 
and each one is rewarded in kind, according to his works: thus, lie who has given 
much away on earth, receives afar greater quantity of the same things in heaven, 
lie who has not been liberal, will have other kinds’of happiness, and will,see food, 
houses, lands, &c. but will receive nothing. All kinds of excellent food are here 
heaped up into mountains.* To this heaven have been raised a great number of 
llindoo kings, whose names are given in the Muhabharutu. The {Measures of this 
Leaven arc like those of Iiidai-pooru : the senses are satiated with*gratificatiODS at 
gross as the writer of this pooranu, the licentious Yyasu, could make them. 


* Tliii seems to be e biavcn (or gluttons! 
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Y5mu niaitied Vijfiyd, the datighter pf Veeru, a bramhun. The Bhuvishyi“t fjoo- 
ranacwitains the foUowmg stbl'y I'esjpeCting Ibis mamage: Yfimfi was sopleasetl 
with this femalej on account of her hivitig performed tife Boodhasbtfimee vrnlfi, 
that he appeared to her, and offered her marriage. She was alamed at the sight 
of this strang^fj and asked him whq,he was. When she found it was Yuma, the 
judge of the dead, who was thus paying his addresses to her,' she 'was filled with 
terror. Yiimu calmed her fears, and permitted her to acquaint her brother, as he 
would be full of distress after her departure if he were left in ignorance. Her 
brother told her she was cwtainly mad—‘ What to he married to Yiimu! A line 
husband truly !’ She however consented, and Yumu conveyed licr to his palace, but 
charged her never to go to the soiiUivards. She suspected that there Yiimu had ano¬ 
ther favourite, and would not be satisfied till he bad explained to her, that bis reasons 
for forbidding her to go southwards, were, that there the wicked were punished, and 
that she would not be able to bear so dreadful a sight. All these warnings, however, 
were given in vain; while Yqmu was one day busy, she took another ferai^e or two, 
and went southwards, till the cries of the damned had nearly terrified lier to ilistracti- 
on. To add to the horror of the scene, she saw her mother in torments. On her return, 
Yumu found her in a state of (he greatest distress, and soon discovered the cause. She 
insisted on Yumu’s delivering her mother that very day, or he sliould see her face 
no more. Yumu declared (his to be impossible; that her own bad conduct 
had brought her (here, aud that she could only be deliverccl acj:ording to the forms 
of the shastru, after suffering the punishment due to her. Vijayii became impa¬ 
tient and clamorous; till Y fiinu told her, that if she cojuld get the merit of tlie Boo- 
dbastumce vriitu transferred to her by someone, she might deliver her mother. Y’iitnu 
further informed her, Ihaton earth a certain queen, who had performed the IJoodliash. 
tum^ vyutu, had been three days in the pains of child-birth, and (hat if she would 
perform a certain ceremony, which he described to hCr, (he queen would be delivered, 
and would in retura transfer the merits of this vrntii to her mother, who would imme¬ 
diately be delivered from torments.. Vijayiitook this advice, and lhu,s procured tha 
deiiveiance of lier.molher from hell. 

I 3 
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YBmu’s principal names are; Dh&rma-roja, or, tbe holy king.—Pitriputee, the lord 
of the ancients.—Sumnvurtiee, he who judges impartially .—Pr6t5-rat, thoiord Of the 
dead.—Kritantii, the destroyer.—Yiimoyaadjhrata, the*brotber of Yamoonai*—Shu- 
mnnii, he who lerels all.—Yumd-rat, the chief of thefoOtteen Y6m3s.+—Yumfi, be 
who takes out of the world.—Kalii, time.—DundiidhurB, he who holds the rod of pu¬ 
nishment.—Shraddfan*d4ru, the god of the ceremonies paid to deceased ancestors; or, 
he who eats his share of the shraddhu.—Voiviiswutu, the son of Vivuswuti or^S93ry u. 
—Untuku> he who kills, or puts an end to life. 


SECTION XIH. 

2'hc tsforskip of the “ Host of //eoocn.” 

THE Hindoos, like other idolatrous nations, have gone into the worship of the 
heavenly bodies. The planets, the constellations, the signs of the zodiac, the stars 
in general, the star Canopus, j; the star Kalu-poorooshii, &c. have at! been deified, 
and ore worshipped with appropriate forms of petition, praise, &c. some of them at 
the festivals other gods, and others at difierent times. The constellations arc wor¬ 
shipped separately at the births of children, as well as at the anniversaries of these 
births till the time of death. 

Some persons suppose, that the worship the elements was the primitive idola¬ 
try of the Hindoos, and that of heroes the invcirtion of later times. It is plain, how¬ 
ever, that the v6dus, supplied to be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, poun- 
tcnance the worship of deified heroes. These books contain accounts of Brumba, 
Vishnoo, and Sbivu, and most of the other deities. A paragraph in the.JKig-v^du 
speaks of the gods choosing Indruto be their king, whom they placed on a throaatan- 

• The tirer YRmoona. 

t YSmS buihirtecQ astiatants, whose names are here gWen as diifcrrnt Dames of thil jodgc of tic dead, 

i Called ibc lloidoos Uglstj&i the sage* 
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. cifuUj ooni^cpcted with of the v^u. Amongst all the gods nwic arc charged 

■» 

with greater crimes than Indru, ivho jsedjaced the 'wife of hU spijrltual guide; indeed, 
from a Tariety of facts it is highly probable, that to tbc vMus we arc to attribute 
the foundation of this nrhole fabric of superstition. These books contain prayers 

to procure the destruction of enemies, as •well as encourage the burning of widows 

» 

alive,* which is surely a tar greater crime than any thing done in the presence of 
the images of Ramii or Krishna. The ancient idolatry therefore, seems io hare been 

as corrupt as any thing practised at preseui,-Is it not probable that the horrid 

worship of Moloch was really that of the element ofhre? 

I do not find, however, that tl^e heavenly bodies are worshipped on the tops of ■ 
houses, as appears to have been the case among those nations from whom the Jews 
learnt their idolatry^ It is said of Manasseh, that ‘^he worshipped all the host of 
heaven, and served them^*' Josiob, the Ion of Manasseb, put down all (hat burnt 
incense unto Baal, to the siifi, and to the moon, and to the planets, and to all the 
host of heaven. By the prophet Jeremiah, God threatemi, that the per^le shall bring 
out the bones of the king of Judah, of the princes, priests, prophets and people, aiul 
adds,‘ And they shall spread them before the sun, the moon, and all the host of hea¬ 
ven, whoni they have served? thej^ shall not be gathered nor be buried ; they shall 
be for dung upon the face of the earth. By the prophet Zephaniah, God threatens 
to cut off them ‘ (liat worship the host of heaven upon the hoi^sc-tops.' Stephen, in 
rehearsing the history of thc^children of Israel before the Jewish council, declares, 
that God formerly gave up their forefathers to worship the host of heaven, and men- 
tlcms among other objects of worship the star of the god Remplian. 

, This worship, which has been so general among heathen nations, seems to have 
radginated in judicial astrology, and in the belief that the heavenly bodies have a 
great influence upon human events. flindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil 
planet has been ascertmned) are offen filled with melancholy? some abandon .theth- 
selves to despaif,careless of what becomes of an existence connected with such omens. 

• “O C^re.lottheie vDiosn, with budiei anointed with ghee, ej'e«(ei>ionred) with alibiumand roid ofteara, enter the 
|MreBt of water, that they may not be teparated ftom their hutbauds, may be in union with excellent hnabands, be 
SMtlMs, and be jewek among woraen.” 
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Tlie reader will perceire, in reading iho account of Saturs, to wbat a degree (he Hili> 
dooa dread the inilucncc of this planet, especially at the time when it is in a certain 
sign. 'Againstfears of this kind the prophet tferemiab warnedthe Jews : * Learn not 
the way of the heathen,' and be not dismayed at the signs of heaven, for the heathen 
arc dismayed at them.’ 


SECTION. XIV, 

The worship of the Nine GruhSs,* or Planets. 

AT the great festivals a small offering is presented to all the planets at once j but 
except on these occasions they are never worshipped together. They are, however, 
frequently worshipped separately by the'sick or unfortunate, who suppose themselves 
to be under the baneful influence of some planet. At tl^esc times the nine planets are 
worshipped, one after the other, in regular succession. The ceremonies consist of the 
common forms of worship before other images, and close with a burnt-offering to 
each planet. 

e- 

To Sooryii arc of^red in the burnt sacrifice small pieces of the shrub urkust to 
Chundiu, (hose of (he pulashuto Mars, those of the kliiidiruto Mercury, those 
of the upamargu ;i| to Jupiter, those of (he fisliw t:Tui;* to Venus, those of the 

ooroombnrn; to Saturn, those of (heshiimee;t to Uahoo, blades of doorva grass ; 

» 

and to Ketoo, blades of kooshu grass. 

In honour of Sooryu boiled rice mixed with molasses is burnt; milk is to be mix¬ 
ed with the rice offered to Cliundru; with that to Mars, curds ; with that to Mercury, 
clarified batter; to Jupiter is offered frumenty ; to Venus, boiled rice alone; to Sa¬ 
turn, warioas kinds of food; to Rahoo, goat’s flesh or fish ; to K4too, blood from the 
ear of a gout, mixed with rice. 

* These stars are called grSbiis, because they matte kaowu to people good end evil. 

t Asetepias gij^untia!. t Uulea flrondosa. $ Mimosa catochu. || AcbyrtnUiel 

aspera. • Ficus rcligiosa. t Mimoia olbida. 
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T3ie image of SSoryfi is fo fee a roand piece of mixed metal, twelve fingers in diame« 
ter; tfeat Ghandro is to be like a half moon, a cubit from end to end ; that of Mars, 
a triangttlar piece of metal measured by the thickness of six fingers; that of Mercury, 
a golden bow measuring the thickness of two finger^ from one extremity to the other; 
that of Jupiter like a flower of the water-lily ; tliat of Venus, a four-square piece of 
silver; that of Saturn, an iron scymitar; that of Rahoo, an iron miikuru; and that of 
Ketoo, an i^on snake. 

The fees accompanying the worship ot me dilFercut planets arc various: at that of 
Sooryn, a milch cow ; ofChundru, a shell; of Mars, a bull; of Mercury, a morsel of 
gold ; of Jupiter, a piece of clolb; of Venus, ahorse; of Saturn, a black cow; of 
Raboo, a piece of iron ; and of R6too, a goal. 

■\Vheii the officiating bramhiin performs tlic worship of separate planets, he must 
put on vestments of divers colors, and offer different kinds of flowers. 


SECTION XV. 

Hutee,* the sun, 

• A 

THIS god, the son of Kushynpn, the sage, is painted red. He holds a water-lily 
in each hand, and rides in a chariot drawn by seven yellowf horses. 

Ruyee a^ one of the planets is worshipped only at the great festivals. The Jyo- 
tish-tutwusays, that if a person be born under tire phuiet Ruvee, he %viU possess an 
anxious mind, be subject to disease and other sufferings, be an exile, a priso^ier, and 
endure much sorrow from the loss of his wife, children,, and property. 

This god has been already noticed under the name of Sooryii; but in that ac- 


• Hence RlS*ef-vatfi, or Sundey. 


t Not Rteeu, as mciitianed by Mr. Maurice. 
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count several particulars were omitted by mistake; and which I insert here, though 
they properly belong to another form of this idpl: While bathing, the Hindoos re¬ 
peat certain incantations, in order to bri«^ Ihe waters of all the holy places in the 
licavcn of this god into the spot where they arc standing, and thus obtain the merit of 
bathing not only in Gunga, but in all the sacred rivers, &c. in the heaven of Sooryu. 
After bathing too the Hindoos make their obeisanceto this god in a standing posture; 
the more devout draw up their joined hands to the forehead, gaze at the «un, make 
prostration to him, and then turn round |^ycn times, repeating certain forms of 
])clition and praise. Oil these occasions they hold up water in their joined hands, 
and then ‘ pour out a driuk-olleriiig’ to the sun. 

When the terrific being which sprung out of Shivii’s bunch of hair went with all 
the bhoStiis, &c. to destroy Drikshii’s sacrifice, all the gods being present, this monster 
seized on Sooryu and knocked out liis teeth : in consequence, at the lime of worship, 
only soft things, as flour, &c. are now offered to this god, such as a toothless old man 
miglit cat. 

Sooryu is charged in the Miiliabharutu with ravishing Koontee, a virgin, from 
whence Kurnnu, a giant, was born. 


SECTION XVI. 


Sontu,* or CtiUmlru, 'the moon. 

THE image of Somu is that ofti white man, drawn by ten horses, or sitting on the 
water-lily . Witb his right hand he is giving a blessing, and in the other he holds u 
club. 

In tiie work called Udhikuronu-mala, a sacrifice is ordered to be performed to Somu, 
and the worshipper is promised a place in the heaven of this god. 


Ileace Som&-ver1i, or Monday. 
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All tjie Hiadoo ceremonies are regulated by the rising or setting', tlie waxing oc 

0 

waning of the moon. The Jyolish-tutwii saprs, If a person be born under the planet 
Soinii, he will have many friends; witl.possess elephants, horses, and palanquecns; 
bo hoiiourable and powerful j will live upon cxccHcut food; -rest ou superb couches, 
&c. 

A race of Hindoo kings are said to have descended from Somu by Kohinee,* and 
arc called the children of the moon. The first of these was BcoUhu, and iheforty* 
sixth Yoodhist’hira. 

This god on a certain occasion w^s forcibly carried away by Giirooru, the bird on 
which Vishnoo rides, and delivered up to HU giants. The giants, anxious to become 
immortal, as well as the gods, promised Gurootu that if he would bring the moo* 
by force, so that they might drink the nectar, supposed to exist in the bright parts 
of that planet, they would deliver flis mother from the curse pronounced against her 
by her son Uroonii, by which she had been doomed to become the slave of her sister. 
Giirooru soon seized the god, and placed him trembling among the assembled giants ; 
but while the latter were gone to bathe, and prepare for partaking of the waters of 
immortality, ludru arrived and delivered the captive, and thus disappointed these 
implacable enemies of the gods. 

Somij is charged with seducing the ^ife of Vrihiisputee, his preceptor. See the next 
page. 

The chief names of this god are :• Somu, or, lie from whom the wafer of immor(a> 
lity springs.—>Himangshoo, he whose beams are cooling.—Cliundru, he at whose ris¬ 
ing people rejoice.—Indoo, the great.—Koomoodn-bandTivu, the friend of Uje flower 
Koomoodu.t->Vidhoo, he who causes (hegeds to drink the wafer of life.—Soodhang- 
shoo, he whose rays are as the whfer of life.—Othtdlieeslin, the lord of medicinal 
plants.—Nishagutee, the lord of night.—Ubjtb who was born from the waters.— 

• Tbe lljtdet. 

I Njmphata lotoK Aa«r tbe riaing of the noon tlila flower <• lotd by tlio Hindoos to rapand. 

J 
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Joivatriku, llie preserver of men.—Gloii, he-w ho decreases,—Mrigranku, he on whose 
lap sits a deer.*—Kulanidliee, he with whom arc the kiihis.+—Dwijfiraju, the chief of 
the bramhxins.—IS'iikshutitishu, the lord of »he planets.—Kshiipakuru, he who illu. 
mines the night. 


siiCTioN xvrr. 

or Mars. 

THIS god is painted red ; rides on a sheep; wears a red necklace and garments of 
the same colour; and has four arms: iff one hand he holds a v/eapon called shuk- 
tee; w ith another he is giving a blessing; with anuiher forbidding fear ; and in the 
fourth he holds a club. 

C 

If a person be born under the planet Mfaigiilit, hewill be full of anxious thoughts, 
be wounded w ith offensive weapons, be iinpri.soned, be opprcs.scd with fear from rob¬ 
bers, fire, $ic. and w ill lose hisluiuis, frees, and good name,— Ji/otish-tutwu. 


SECTION- XVIII. 

I'oodhuyS or Mercury. 

THIS god has four arms: in one hand he holds the discus, in another a club, in 
another a sej’mitar, and with the fourth is bestowing a blessing. He rides on a lion; 
is of a placid countenance; and wears yellow garments. 

• Sec a slory of the birth of Bootlhti in the following page. 

t K&la is the one 16th pitil of‘b'of il.o moon, v;z. Uiat quantitjwhich it incrca&cfi or drcrrascs In one duj» 

^ MfiughlQ-vartt, or Tuc&ila^r. Mringhii^ is also calUd UngarvlL&i or^ he who travels \ Koojfi» the son of the 
earth ^ ami Lohitungb, the bluod>co!ourcd. 

$ Boodh^.'Vart^, nr Wednesday'. The meaning of Boodhu is> the wUc* IJe is i)^ called Bouhin^jh* the son 
of KohmtC'« and Soum} the son of Suniil. 
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The following is an account of <hc birtli of Boodliu: On a certain occasion Vri- 

t 

huspulcp, the spiritual guide of the gods, made a great feast, to which lie invited all 

the gods : Chandra was presiint among .llip rest; who, during the festival, fell in love 

• 

with Tara, the w ife of Vrihuspulee. Not knowing how to accomplish his wishes, 
after his return home lie invited Vrihusputcc to a sacrifice, begging him to bring his 
wife with him. Vrihrisphtec and liis wife proceeded to the palace of Chundru, but 
saw no preparations for tlie sacrifice. The former expressing his surprize at this 
circumstance, Chiindru told him that the sacrifice was unavoidably delayed, and ad¬ 
vised him to return for a short time to his devotions leaving his wife at his house. 
Vrihiisputee consented, and during his absence Chundru dishonoured the wife of Iiis 
spiritual guide, who, on his return^ finding his w ife pregnant, cursed Chundru, and 
hurled him into the sea, where he conlinuod like a cinder, leaving the earth in dark¬ 
ness for two kiilpiis, or 864,000,000 years, Vrihiisputee compelled his wife to deliver 
herself, and, on the birth of the child lioodhu, reduced her to ashes. Brumha after¬ 
wards rais«;d her from her ashes, jfnd, thus purified, Vrihiisputee look her to his cm- 
braces again. Sumoodru, fthc sea) incensed at bis son for this horrid crime ordl*-- 
honouring the wifeof liis divine teacher, disinherited him. Cliiiiidru then applied 
to his sister Jmkshmee,* the wife of Vishiioo, by whose power part of his sin was 
removed, and he became light like the moon w hen three days old. She also applied 
in his behalf to Parvutee, who resolved to restore Clnindrii to heaven, and for this 
purpose planted him iiftlio forehead of her husband,+ who went, thus ornamented, 
to a feast of (he gods, Vrihiisputee, on seeing Cluindrii again in heaven, was great¬ 
ly incensed, and could only be appeased by Bruiulia’s ordaining (hat the lascivious 
god should be excluded from heaven, and placed among the stars ; and that the sin 
by which his glory had been obscaired should remain forever. ClniiKlru now asked 
Brumha to remove the vomiting of blood, with which he had been seized since his fall 
from heaven, who directed him, as a certain cure, to liolcl a deer on his knees. 

If a person be born under the planet Boodhii, he will be very fortunate, obtain an 
excellent wife,^&c.— 

• UlksbmCe was born, like Chtln<lrll. at the cliuniiiif; of the sea bj the gutV'. 

t l£ Sbivli’s iorcbcaO is (ilacvd a ball'sQon. 

J •-> 
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sncnoy x*ix, 

Vrihhptitee^* or Jnpiter. 

'J'f IK image of Ibis god, the son of the sage Ungira, is painted yellow. He sits on the 
water-lily ; has four arras; in one hand he holds a roodrakshh bead-roll; in another 
an alms’ dish; in another a club; and with the fourth he is bestowing a blessing. 

Vrihuspulcc is preceptor and priest to the gods«; in whose palaces he explains the 
vedus, and performs a number of religious ceremonies. 

If a person be born under the planet Vrih“spntee, he will be endowed with an 

i 

amiable disposition ; possess palaces, gardens, lands, and |)C rich in money, corn, &c.; 
obtaining the atfcctions of all, his horours will increast ; he will possess mueti religious 
jneril; and in short will have all his wishes gratifi <1. Kshufriyu-., Voishyns, and 
Slioodriis, if born under this planet, will be jrrosporous and liapjry ; but bramhuns will 
not be so fortunate : the reason given is, that Vrihrisputee is a bramluin, and there¬ 
fore docs not wish to exalt those of his own cast.— Jyolish~lulieS. 

This god is charged in the Muhabliarritu with deQoUring the wife of his eldest bro¬ 
ther Ootut’hyu. 

Names. Vrihusprifee, or, preceptor to the gods.—Sooracharyu, the priest of the 
gods.—Gishputce, the eloquent.—Gooroo, the preceptor.—Jeevn, he who revives the 
gods.+—Angiriisii, the son of IJngira.—Vachuspiitee, the lord of words, viz. the 
eloquent. 


• Vfi!ilisp5U-Tar8, or Tlmrsday. 
rertorer tbem to I fc. 


i TImt Is, wild) tlie gods dir in battle, Vrihiisp&;ec b; incantatiicnis 
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SECTION XK. 

Skookru,* or the planet Venus. 

THIS god, the son of the sage Blirigoo, is dressed in white; sits on the water-lily; 
has four bands: in one he holds a roodrakshii bead-roll; in another an alms’ dish; ia 
another a club, and with the other is bestowing a blessing. 

Shookru is preceptor and officiating priest to the giants. lie is represented as blind 
of one eye; the reason of which is thus related s When Vamunu wont to king Biilee, 
to solicit a present, Shookru, being Bfilec’s preceptor, forbad his giving him any 
thing. The king disregarding his ad rice, the priest was obliged to read the necessary 
fonnnlus, and to pour out the water from a vessel, to ratify thegift. Shookru, still 
an.xious to w ilhhold the gift, w hich he foresaw would be the destruction of his master, 
entered the wafer in an in visible form, and by his magic power prevented it from fall¬ 
ing ; but Yamunn, aware of the device, put a straw into the bason of water, which 
ontered ShooknTs eye, and gave him so much pain, that he leaped out of the bason: 
the water then fell, and the gift was offered. 

If a* person be born under the’planet Shookru, he will have the faculty of know¬ 
ing things past, present, and future ; will have many wives ; have a kingly um¬ 
brella, (the emblem of royalty); and qther kings will worship him ; he will possess 
elephants, horses, palanquccns, footmen, &c.— Jt/olhh-t&lwu. 

Shookrii’s daughter DcvTijauee, was deeply in love w ith one of her father’s pupils, 
Kuchh, the son of Vriliuspiitee. This youth had been sent by his father to learn from 
Shookru an iacantaUon for raising the dead. One day D^vujanee sent Kiicliu to bring 
some flowers to be used in worshipt from a forest belonging to the giants. Previously 

• Sboolt&.varK, or rtidaj. 1 Gathering (lowers fur the woiahip of the gods is often at present ihc cm- 

plojrment of young persons. 
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lo this, Kiicbii had bc'cn devoured several limes, by diflercut giants, bul Shookrn, by 
t^ic above incantation had restored him ,to life, when he tore open llie bellies of these 
cannibals ami destroj ed them. 'J’he gianfe row rcsolvctl to make Shookrn himself eat 
this boy, for which purpose th<‘y’caught him in the forest, cut him into the .smallest 
jiieccs, boiled him up inspirits, and invited !*hookrri to the entertainment. Kuehii not 
returning from the forest, flex iTjanee wept much, and told her father tliat she would 
certainly kill herself* if lie did not liring back her lover. Shookru at length, by the 
power of meditation, discovered ; hat lie had eaten this youth, so beloved by his daugh¬ 
ter, and he knew not how to bring liim back to life svithout the attempt being fatal to 
liiniself. At last, however, while the boy continual in his belly be restored him to life, 
and tauglu him llie iiicanlation for raising the dead, after whicli Kiichu, tearing open 
.S!iooknV.s belly, came forth, and immediately restored his teacher folifc. Kiichu, 
liaving obtained the knowledge of revivifying the dead, took leave of his preceptor, 
and was about to return lo bis father Vrihusputcc, when D^vnjanee insisted upon his 
marrying her. Kucliu declined this honour, as she was the daughter of his preceptor; 
at which she w’as so incensed that she pronounced a curse upon him by vihich he was 
doomed to reap no advantage from all his learning. In return Kiichu cursed D^viija- 
nce, and doomed Iier lo marry a kshutriyii; which enrse, after some time look effect, 
and she was married to king Yiijatec. j^ftcr Devi'ijanw had borne two children, she 
discovered that the king maintained an illicit connection with a princess of the name 
of Suminisht’iia, by whom lie had three sons. She appealed to li<?r lather Sliookru, 
who pronounced a curse dm Ti'iijatee,—when liis hair jiiimediatelj’ became grey, his 
teeth fell from his head, and iie was seized with eoiiijilefe deerepitude. Vnjatcc remon¬ 
strated with his fatlier-in-law, and asked him who should live with his daughter, who 
was ye't young, seeing that he had brought old age upon him. Sliookru replied, that if 
he could persuade any one to take upon him this curse, he might still enjoy connu¬ 
bial felicity. Yiijatcc returned home, and asked his eldest fon by Devrijauee to take 
this curse fur a thousand years, and jiossess the kingdom, at tlie close of which time he 
should become young again, and continue in the kingdom ; but this son, his brother, 
and the two eldest sons of .Suramishl’lia refused the kingdom on thcse<condition8; which 
so enraged the father, tliat he cursed them all. The youngest son, however, by Sum- 

' j’hc Hindoo shiliircn often lesott lo tills tlircat to c\'ort some favour ftoia llitir pwcnls. 
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misht’haaccepledthe conditions, and instantly became weak and dccrepid ; when the 
father assumed his former youth, and returned to the company of his wives. 

Names. Shookrii, or, he who sorrows at the destruction of the giants.—Doilyu- 
gooroo, preceptor to the giants.-—Kavyti, the poet.—Ooshuna, the friend of (hi; 
giants.—'Hharguvu, the descendant of Bhrigoo. 


SECTION XXI, 


Shuiieef* or Salitni. 

THIS god is dressed in black ; rides on a vulture ;t has four arras ; in one he 
holds an arrow ; in another a javelin ; in anotlicr a bow, and with the other is giving 
a blessing. He is said to be the sou of Sooryu by Cliaya. 

All the Hindoos cxcceilingly dread the supposed baneful influence of this god, and 
perform a number of ceremonies to aj)pease him. M any stories of hini arc to be 
found in (he writings of the Hindoos, such as that of his burning ofl’the head ofGiinc- 
shu; his burning Diishurul’hu’s chariot in his descent from heaven ; his giving rise to 
bud harvests, ill fortune, &c. 


If a person be born under the planet Shunec, sayr,thc .lyotish-tutwu, he will be slan¬ 
dered, his riches dissipated, his son, wife, and friends destroyed ; he will live at va¬ 
riance with others ; and endure many sulferings. I'he Mindous arc under constant 
fear of bad fortune from this planet. Some persons, if absent from home at the time 

• ShAner-vaiQ,or SalnrJay. One of tlie ntimesof Sliftnee i»ShflnoislicbSrfl, viz. he ulio trarels slowly. 

• 

t Thi« gild is repri senieil as siidng on this bird, {:tobably to denote his destructive power. Saturn, m the Gretiim 
gystetn Ilf iitolalrv. wa^u pieuiili-d as devouiiiig liisdiildrcn. The vultures in Bengal art biglilj useful iiidevour- 
ing tlic dead bodies i)( nu n and be.isis, many ul nbiib arc left in (beroads and on the bants of rivers. Itisasto- 
aishine how swifily lliesc biids cu.Ieet wherever a diad body falls, tbnugb one of them should not have been seen 
in the place, for wei'ts or moiiili.', befnrr, illustrating, In the most sinking niauner, the words vfout iiOtd: “ Wbereso- 
•ter the carcase is, there will the vulluies be gntbcied togethei.” Matt, ativ. gb. 
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of Ills appearance, rcLurnlhrougli fear, aiul others forsake (Iieii business lest they should 
meet with misfortunes. If one person [jerrceiito auotlicr, the latter sometimes fakes it 
patiently, supposing it to arise from the bad fortune which nalunilly springs from the 
influence of this star. Tlie Hinnoos believe tint when Slnniee Is in the ninth stellar 
mansion, the most dreadful evils befal mankiml: hence wlien Hamu broke the bow of 
Sliivujwhii li was the condition of obtaining Seeta in marriage, and when the earth .sunk 
and the waters of (he seven seas were united in one, Purvishoo-ranie, startled at the noise 
of the bow, exclaimed—^Ah ! some one has l:si<l hold of Ihehootl of the snake, or faU 
len under the ninth of Shrmee.* At present, when a person is obstinate, rnd will not 
hearken to reason, a bye-standcr says—‘ I sujiposc he has fallen upon Shhnee, or he 
has laid liis hand upon the hood of (he snake, i;iz. he is embracing bis own destruc¬ 
tion.’ When Raniu found Ihal .some one had stolen .Soeta, in the midst of his rage ho 
cjrclaimcd, This person must have Iwcn born when Shunec was in the ninth raansioa. 


K£CT10N XXII. 


Pahoo 

TIMS god, the son of Singhika, is painted black: he rides on a lion; has four arms, 
in three of which he holds a scyinitar, a .spear, and a shield, and with the other hand 
18 bestowing a blessing. 

If a person be Irorn under the planet Rahoo, says the work already quoted, his 
wisdom, riches, and children will be destroyed; he will be exposed to many alllic- 
tions, and be subject to his enemies, 

llahoo was orginally a giant, but at the rhurning of the sea he look his present 
name and form, that is, lie became one of the heavenly bodies,t which transforma* 

• The ascending node. 

1 We are here reminded ofJnpiterV defionring Calwfc, the dangliterofI,jfaon,liine cf Arcadia. It will be r*. 
membfred, that when hrr disgrace brc.ime known, Juno turned her into a bear, which Jupiter aftciwardi advanced 
into heaven, and made it a constellation, now called U(*a major 
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Cion is thus described in the pooranns: At Hie time when the gods churned the sea 
to obtain the water of life, Soorju (the sun)^ and Chuiidru (the moon) were sitting to¬ 
gether. Whan the nectar came up, these gods hinted to Vishnoo that one of the 
company who bad drank of the nectar was not a god, but one of the giants. Vishnoo 
immediately cut off his herd ; but after drinking the water of life, neither the head 
nor the trunk could perish. The head taking the name of Rahoo, and the trunk that 
of K6I00, were placed in the heavens as the ascending and descending nodes,and leave 
was granted, by way of revenge on Sooryii and Chundru, that on certain occasions Ra¬ 
hoo should approach these gods, and make them unclean, so that their bodies should 
become thin and black. The popular opinion however is, that, at the time of ait 
eclipse, Rahoo swallows the sun and moon, and vomits them up again.* 

Many persons perform a number of ceremonies on these occasions, as, those to the 
manes ; pouring out water to deceased ancestors ; repeating the names of the gods, 
setting up gods, making offerings, ^c. The .Tyotish-tritwh declares that performing 
these duties now is attended with benefits infinitely greater than at other times. No¬ 
body must discharge the fieces, nor urine, nor eat any food, until they have seen the 
sun or moon after the eclipse, thougli it tie til! their rising the next day. He who 
docs not observe this law, will have a million of hells in one. 


Names. TnmuJ the dark, or he who is possessed of a great proportion of the qua¬ 
lify of darkness.—Rahoo, he jvho swallows and afterwards vomits up the sun or moon. 
—Swurbhanoo, he who shi es in (lie heavens.—Soinghikfyii, the sou of Singhika.— 
Vidhoontoodu, he who afflicts the moon. 

* It if » mojl nnirccuntahte comeidfrcf in the nntions of romnf* nilions, lliat the Chinese and the Greenlanders, 
as well aa the Hindoos, sh'iiiM think that ihesnn, or the moon, is devoured at the lime of an eclipse. “ As soon as 
lhej(lhe Chinese) perreive that the snn t.r moon begins to he darkened, they throw themselves on their knees, and 
knock their foreheads against the earth. A noise of drums and cymbals is immediately heard throughout the whole 
city. This it the remains of an anrieni opiniuD entertained in China, ll.al by such a horrid din they assisted the 
suffering luminary, and prevented it from being devoured by the celestial dragon.” Crants in his liisiery ol Green* 
land asserts, that a aimilat custom (xisti among Usu people, who could cetiainly never lisve Icsintit either from tbs 
Hindoos vr the Chinese; 


K 
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SECTIQK XXHI. 

Kit 00.* 

KETOO is the headless trunk.of Rahoo, which becamfrimraorlal'atthe churning 
of the sea. This god is painted of a light green colour. He rides oa a vulture ; 
in one band holds a club, and with the oilier is bestowing a blessing. 


TilEpreceding mny be culled the Hindoo CisLBSTiAi Gods. I dare not saj/, that / have 
given everp deity of this order, as I have not found any book.containtng an exact list of them, 
i could easily have enlarged the number, by inserting accounts of other forms of these gods, 
but this uouldhaoc swelled the aork without adding to its valuei 


* Tits dewenditt^ node. 
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Of the g'&ddmes. 

SECTION XXIV. 

Doorga. ' 

. IN those parts of the Hitidoo shasirus which treat of the production of the world, 
this goddess is spoken of ns the f^^jnale power, under the name of Prfikritee or Bhu- 
guvutei. She was first born in the house of Dukshn, one of the progenitors o( man¬ 
kind, and called Siitee; under which name she was married to Shivfi, but renounced 
her life on hearing her father reproach her husband. On her second appearance, 
;ive recognize herunderthe name otParvutee, tire daughter of Himaliiyu ;* when slic 
was again married to Shivu, by whom she had two children, Kartik^yu and Guu^slui. 

V?' 

X 

Doorga has had many births to destroy the giants. + The reason of her being call- 
cd Doorga is thus given in the Kashee-khundii; On a certain occasion, Ugiistyu, 
the sage, asked Kartikeyu, why Parvfitw, his moUicr, was called Doorga. Kartik^yii 
replied, that formerly a giant named Doorgii, the son of Rooroo, having performed 
religious austerities in honour of Briitnha, obtained his blessing, and became a great 
qijpressor: he conquered tfie three worlds, and deUironcrl Indrii, Vayoo, .CIiundni, 
Vuniii, Ugnee, Vuroonu, Koovdru, Bulce, Eeshann, Rootlrn, Sooryu, the eight Vii- 
soos, &c. The wives of the rishe^ were compelled to celebrate bis praises, lie sent 
*11 the gods from their heavens to live in forests; and at his nod thcycame and wor- 
shipped him. He abolished all religious ceremonies; the bramhuns, through 
fear of him, forsook the reading of the v 4 dus; the rivers changed their courses; fire 
lost its energy; and the terrified stars retired from sight: he assumed the forms of 

- • 

* The noanttiii of tbii nime. 

t Sir W. Jvnea. not ioipropeiljri cimaiders Doorga as bearing n prettf strong resemblance to iTono. as rrell as to 
Minerva. 

K» 
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(lie clouds, and gave rain wlicncvcr he pleasccj; tlieearib through fear gave yn abund* 
ant tncEease; and the trees yielded flowcfs and fruits out of season. HBcgods 

at length applied to Slii vn. Iiidr'i said^ Me has dethroned ine’-^jSSht^o said, 
hastakenmy kingdom;’and thus all the gods related their misfortunes. Shirn,pi(y« 
ing their case, desired Parviitee to go and destroy the giant. She willingly accqiting 
of the commission, calmed the fears of the gods, and first sent Kalu*ralree, a female 
whose beauty be(|ri(ched the inhabitants of the three worlds, to order the giant to rc« 
store things to their ancient order. The latter, full of fury, kent some soldiers to lay 
hold of Kalu-ratrec; but, by the breath of her mouih, she reduced them to ashes. 
Doorgu then sent £0,003 other giants, who were such monsters in size that they cover* 
ed the surface of the earth. Among them werir the following: Doordhurn,' Door- 
mookhnj^ Khuru, s Skirfi-p.incc,* Pashu-panec,-^ Soor^ndrn,® Domunn,^ Hunoo,® 
Yrignuhance,^ Khurgu-roma,‘° Oograsyn,*! D6vri-kumpunri,>< &c. At the sight of 
these giants, Kulu-ratrec fled through the air to Parvi'ilie, and the giants followed her. 
Doorgu, with 100,000,000 chariots, 2(J0 urvoodusfor 1|0,000,000,000) of elephants, 
ten millions of swift-footed horses, and innumerable soldiers, went to fight with Pur- 
vfitee on the mountain Yindht'i. As soon as the giant drew near, Parvfitee assumed 
1000 arms, and called to her assistance different kinds of beings, as jiimbhii,*^ muha> 
jumbhu,’* vijumbhuj’s vikutanfinn,**' pingakshu,’^ muhishfi,^® muhogrh,*® fityoogrii,-® 
vigruhtV’ kroorakshu,*" krodhunn,** kriiiidfmri,-'* siinkrunduniV* muha-bbfiyri,*® jilan- 
tukr],5^muha-vahoo,®®rauha-vuktiri,-'-’muhee.llirirri,^‘’doondoobhri,®'cloondoobhiruviT,3* 
muha-doondoo-bUinasikii,^ oograsyri,®"* deergn-dushunri,s3 ni^ghu-k^shfi,®® vrikanu- 
nujS^ slnghasyu,*’® shobkurri-inookhu,'^ shiva-ruvu-rariholkutu,'*® shoukut-oondri,^' pru- 
chundasyu,*'' bheemakshu,*^ kshoodru-manhsu,^'* oolooku-ii^lrri,^* kiinukasyri,*t’kaku« 

1 dflicuUtocatch. S Foal-msntled. SCrurl. 4 Htidingatinman alnlHn tlic hand. WieldcM 
ofllic paslifi. CSoTcreignsiifllicRiids. 7 Bullies. , 8 Ofliigh clicak bones. USatri- 

fice-dcstiojcrs. SOTlie^' wlioic hair is Islie srjimitHrs. It Of terrific ci/unitnance. SSTliey who 

wake (he gods (remti'e. 13 iUalicions. 14 Very maliciuut. 15 to various wny« nsticiou. 

J6 Of fcar-cscUing countenance. 17 Of ytlli w eyes. ^ 18 Like buffalos. .19 WratbfnI. 

SO Exceedingly wrathlul. SI Warriors. S7 Cniel-ejed. S.3 Wralbful. SiCsnsrM 

of crying. S5 Causing In cry cxccssivciv. S6 Fcar cxriling. S'Death conquering. 18 Juutg-* 

armed. $9 Large-laccit. 30 Mouiilain-Iile. 3l Noisy like lbs doondoobhilf. 8v Bitts. 

S3 WiiU noses like the doondonbhee. 34 With nralhfal co ntenance. "5 Long-tooth«tl. 36 Whh 

hair like clouds. 57 Leopaid-faced. 38 Licinfaccd. 59 Pig-faced. ,0 EteUing’tenor* by 

making sounds like the jack : I. 11 With bit!* like o parrot. 4S Tertible-faceA 43 Tcilific-eyed* 

41 Little winded. 4S 0»I-eyod, ifi Qold-faccd. 
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tooadli,* Miur6«&Ivi(6,'* deergwgrlevrv'’miihajfinghn,* Bhiroddb^rS,^ riiktri-vrindu-jSva- 
TidyoofjivhS/ figniii^trukn,® dhoofnrakBhUy*® dhoomrinisbwasiu,’^ 

abook'u-chuadangshoo'tdpuiiny^^ nii'iliablieSitlfrmu-mookhn,*^ &c. She also biougbt a 
■Duoiber of weapons oot of her bod/, as usee, >* ebHkru,'S bhooshoondSe,'® gudn,'^ mood- 
tomuro,*®'bliindipiilu,‘^purigh'i,^* koontu,*^ sliul^u,*® 8hriktce>'* urdhu-ebun- 
drH,®'^ kshooraprfi,®® narachu,*^ Bhil^tnuokliu, ® mribabhullu,*® pfirusboo,»> bhidoorn,3i 
and murmubbi^a.^* The troops of the giant poured their arrows on Parvutee 

fitting on tbe mountain Yindbu (hick as the drops of min in a storm; (he/ even tore 
up tbe trees, tbe mountains, &c. and burled at (be goddess, who however threw a 
weapon which carried awa/ many cf the arms of the giant; when he, in return, hurl¬ 
ed a flaming dart at the goddess, v^iich she turning aside, he discharged another; 
but this also she resisted b/ a hundred arrows. He next let'fl/ an arrow at Parvij- 
tie’s breast, but this too she repelled, as well as two other instruments, a club and a 
pike. ■ At last Pamifee seized Dporgh, and set her left foot on his breast; but he 
disengaged himself, and renewed (he fight. The beings (9,000,000) whom Par- 
vfilil caused to issue from her bod/ (hen destroyed all the soldiers of the giants; in 
return Doorgu caused a dreadftil shower of hail todescend, theeffect of which Par- 
vu(5e counteracted hy an instrument called sboshunii.* He next, breaking oiFthe 
peak of a mountain, threw it at Parvtifee, who cut it into seven pieces by her arrows. 
The giant now assumed the shape of an elephant as large as a mountain, and ap¬ 
proached the goddess, but she tied his legs, and with her nails, which were like sry- 
mitars, fore him to pieces. Hc>then arose in the form of a bnflUlo, and with his horns 
cast stones, trees, and mountains at the goddess, teafing up the trees try the breath of 
bis nostrils. The goddess next pierced him with her trident, when he reeled to and 
fro, and, renouncing the form of the buAalo, assumed his original body as a giant, with 


t C(ow.Acvd. 9ShBrp.iuite<i. SLong.necliet?. 4 Long.|hinh*ft. 5 Larac^wined. 

SWitll Cjrrtred like thejfivn Sowrr. 7 With tongues li’<e ligblnitift. 8 Fierj-eyrd. 9 liiflaiqrr*. 
JO Smoke-eyed. SI With breath like smoke. . I? Oiviiig pain to the sua aiui moon, IS Of horrid 
eouutenaiice. 14 A scymitar. ISAditcot. 16 Hatchet. 17 A bUidpeon or club. 

18 A batnraet. 19 An.iron croi*. SO A abort arrow. 81 A bludgeon. 8* A bcard»*l dart. 

93 Ajaeetiii. 94 Another. s8 An arrow like a liatf moon. 96 A weapon like a spade. 97 A small 
arrow. 'fS A ruond arrow. S9 A aery long spear. 30 A hatchet like a half moea. 31 A than, 
deibeil fall of spikes. St A bearded arrow. 


* A weapon wbUb dilct up Tiquidt. 
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-o thoBsatid arms and weapons in each. Gojng iip (o Patvufee, the goddess seissed biitt 
-bj his Uiousand arms, and carried him into, the air, from whence she threw him dowB 
•with dreatiful force. Perceiving howeWr'lhat this had no effect, she pierced him ia 
4 he breast with an arrow, when the blood issued in streams from.his mouth, andbeex^ 
•pired. The gods were now filled with joy: .Sooryii, Chundro, Ugnee, &0. obtain* 
ed their former splendour,-and all the other deities, who had been dethroned by tb» 
giant, immediately reascended their thrones; the bramhfms resumed the study of the 
•v&Ihs ; sacrifices were regularly pesformed, and every thing assumed its pristine 
/State: the heavens sraug with the praises of Parvutee, and the gods in return for so 
.signal a deliverance honoured her with the name of Doorga. 

Muhisbu,kingof the giants, at a certain period, overcame (he gods in war, 'and 
jreducod (hem to sucli a state of indigence that they were seen wandering about the 
earth like common beggars. Indni, after a time, collected them togctlicr, and they 
went in a body to Brumha, and afterwards to Shivii, but met with no redress. At 
.last they applied to .Vishnoo, who was so enraged at beholding their wretchedness, 
that streams of glory issued fromhis face, from which sprang a female named Mfiha* 
.maya (Doorga). Streams of glory issued also from the faces of the other gods, and 
entering Miiha-maya, she became a body of glory resembling a mountain on fire. The 
_gods then gave (heir weapons to this female, and, with a frightful scream, she ascend¬ 
ed into the air. 

^ I 

[The work Cliiindw, in this place, contains a long account of the dreadful contest 
betwixt Muiia-maya and this giant, which ended in the destruction of the latter.j 

After (he victory the gods chanted the praises of Mnha-maya, and the goddess, 
pleased with their gratitude, promised to succour them whenever they were iA dis¬ 
tress, and then disappeared. 

The Hindoos believe that the worship of Doorga has been ped^orm^. thrpu^ the 
fotir yoogfis, but that Soorfitu, a king, in the end of the dwapufu-yoogo, made known 
the present form of worshipping the goddess, and celebrated these orgies in the month 
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Choitre, hciicc called the V^Stttcc, or spring festival. Soorntu offered a very great 
number of'goats, slieep, and buffalos to Oixvga, believing^ according to the shas- 
trfi, that he sUoald enjoy happiness in heaven ps many years as there were hairs upon, 
the different animals offered. After his death, however, bis case excited much 
discassion in the court of Yumu, wIiq at length decided, that though Soorutu had' 
much merit, he had destroyed the lives of many animals, and that he must be born 
and suffer death from alt these beasts assembled in one place, when be should im> 
mediately be advanced to heaven. Others interpret this passage of the shastru as 
meaning, that (he king was to assume in succession the forms of all these beasts, and 
be put to death in each form befoK he could ascend to-heaven. Ih the tr^tii yooga 
Ramil is said to have performed the wesship of Doorga in the month Ashwinu; and from, 
him it id continued in this month, and called the Shuru-dSeya or autumnal festival. 

This festival, celebrated iti th)e month Ashwinu, the most 'popularofaU the annual 
festivals held in Bengal, 1 shall,now attempt to describe. Immense sums are ex^ 
pended upon it ;*"all business throughout the country is laid aside for several days, 
and universal festivity and Ifcentioasncss prevail.' A'short time before the festival, 
the learned nren and sirkarsf employed in Culcutta almost.universally return home; 
some ot them enjoy a holiday, of- several weeks. 

The image of'Doorga has ten arms. In- one of her rigid hands is a spear, with 
which she is piercing the giant Muhishu; with one of the left she holds the tail of a 
serpent, and the hair (ff the giant, whose breast the serpent is bithig. Her other bands 
are all sCretched behind her head, and iilied withdifferent instruments of war. Against 
iier right leg leans a Uob> and ngainstlier left the above giant.—The images of Liikshs 
mis’, SuruswittM, Kartik^yn, and Gun^hu, are very frequently made and placed 
by the side of this gpddew. 


- • la tlie city ofCsIcan* ttono.il b^apposcd.-iipon • moNicrate cakutalioii, that tialf S million iterlihg ii etpand. 
•d tJWSaMjf on thi» feitiial. About.fiajr jreara aaa( 18 |l) Kandftrpa-goorft, a kaiat’liR. expended in ihii wornhip 
SSiOOO poondXf and *peuf tSiSOO poonda annnally aa long aa he lived in the aant^ mann'er. 

t Netivei.wba direct the busiDcn of F.iiioixana ate coowon); tailed aitkais. The propei name i.<! Moot^Rddee, 
CtMoob&ree. ’ 
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On the 9lh day of the decrease of (he moon, this festival begins, when the cere- 
mony called sunkrilpii is performed, by (lie officiating bramliua’s taking into his joined 

hands a metal kosha, which contains wal^r,frowei-s,fruits,sesamnm, rice, and a blade 

« 

of kooshii grass, reading an incantation, an l promising that on the succeeding days 
snch a person will perform (he worship of Doorga. After this, Doorga is worshipped 
before a pan of water with the accustomed formularies. 

On the 10th, 11th, 12ih, I3th, Hlh, and 16lh days of the moon, the same ceremo¬ 
nies are performed before the pan of^vater; and, with some trifling variations io the 
offerings, continued on the iOlb, 17ih, 18th, lOiti, and SOlli. 

On the 21st day of the moon, at the close of the worship, what is called udbivash is 
performed. Tins also is a preliminary ceremony, and consists in taking rice, fruits, 
&c. and touching witii them a pan of water, and afterwards the forehead oftheimage, 
at intervals repeating incanlulions. 

On the 22d, early in the morning, the officiating bramhun consecrates the images 
placing it on the spot prepared fur it in the temple, and repealing the proper formu¬ 
las. After this the principal ceremonies before the image b<*giii. First, the business 
of giving ej’cs and life to the images is performed} when they become objects of 
worship. In tlris curious ceremony, the offiei iting bramhi'in'touches with the two 
fore-fingers of his right hand tlie breast, (he (wo cl ccks, the eyes, and the forehead 
of (he image. When he (ouche.s these places he says-, ‘ Let the soul of Doorga 
long continue in happiness in this image.’ After this, he takes a leaf of the vil- 
wu tree, rubs it with clarified butter, and hoi* it over a burning lamp ti}l it be co¬ 
vered with soot, of M hich he lakes a little on tire stalk of another vil wn leaf and touches 
the eyes, filling up with lire soot a small white place left in the pupil of the eye. 

The worship of Grin6shri and other gods is now performed; then that of Ibede- 
mi-goddesscs, (he companions of Doorga in her wars, who are cepresenled by (he 
dots of paint on the canopy which covers the image of the goddess.^ The oflei ings 
presented to (hem consist of very small slices of plantains, on each of which are stuck 
two or three grains of rice, &c. Then follows the worship of the other images set 
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up with thxt of Doorga; to which shocks the principal worship, that of Doorga. 
First, the officiating brarahiin performs dhjrjinn, in which, sitting before the imsige, 
he closes his eyes, and repeats the proper formulas, meditating on the form of the 
goddess, and repeating to himself, ‘ I present to the goddess all these flowers, fruits, 
&c. [here he goes over all the otFerings ;] I slay all these animals,'* &c. He then call i 
the goddess saying, ^ O goddess, come here, come here; stay here, slay here. Take 
up thine abode here, and receive my worship.’ The priest next idaces before lh(! 
image a small piece of square gold or silver, for the goddess to sit upon, and asks 
if she has arrived happily ; adding the answer himself, ‘ Very happily.’ After this 
water for washing the feet is oflTered, by taking it witli a spoon from one vessel, and 
pouringit out into another, while tVe incantation is repealed. Ten or fifteen blades 
ofdoorvh grass, a yfiva flower, laiidal powder, vice, &c. are then offered with an 
incantation, and laid at tlic feet of Doorga. Next follows water to wash the mouth ; 
curds, sugar, and a lighted lamp. Then water to wash the mouth, and to bathe ; 
then cloth, or garments; then jewels, or ornaments for the feet, arms, fingers, nose, 
cars, Ni-c. witli sandal wood, and red or white lead; then flowers of diflerent kinds, 
one at a lime, with a separate incantation for each flower, also a vilwu leaf, with 
some powder of sandal wood put upon it. Then arc offered tlirice successively 
two handfuls of flowers of diflerent kinds ; afterwards incense, a lighterl lamp, and 
meat-ofl'erings. At the close, the bramlum walks round the image seven times, re- 
jwaliiig forms of petition and praise. 

» 

Now tlic bloody sacrifices are oflered. If ihc animal lie a sheep or a goal, as is 
always the case on the first day, tlio ofliciating braiiihrai, after bathing it either in 
the river or in the house, puts his le/thand on its forehead, marks its horns and fore¬ 
head with red lead, and reads an incantation, in which he ufl'ers it up to the goddess 
thus, ‘ O goddess, I sacrifice this goal* to llice, that I may live in thy heaven 
to the end of ten years.’ He then reads an incantation in its car, and puts flowers, 
and sprinkles water, on its head. ‘The instrument with which tlic animal is killed 
is consecrated by placing upon it flowers, red lead, &c. and writing on it the incantation 
which is given to the disciples of Doorga. The ofliciating bramhuii next puts the instru- 


Ouly male animals are oiTerecl.' 

L 
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mcnt of death on the neck of the animal, and, after presenting him with a flower as a 

• 

Messing,'* then into the hand of the person appointed to slay the animal, who is go> 
ncrally the blacksmith,'! but sometimes a br^iyhun. The assistants put thegoat’s neck 
into an upright post excavated at the top so as to admit the neck betwixt its two sides, 

the body remaining on one side of the post, atid tlic head on the other. An earthen vassal 

# 

containing a plantain is placed upon a plantain leaf, after which the blacksmith cuts 
oir the head at one blow, and another person holds up the body, and drains out (he 
blood upon the pluntaiii in the bason. It the person who performs the sacrifice docs 
not inieiul to oiler the flesh to Uoorga,^ the slayer cut.s only a small morsel from the 
neck and puts it on the plantain, when someone c.jnifcs it, and the head, and places 
them before the image, putting, on the head a li^jlited lamp. After all the niiiinuls 
havo been thus killed, and some of the flesh and the heads carried before the image, 
lire olficiatiiig bramhfin repeals certain prayers over these offerings, and presents them 
to the goddc.ss, with the blood which fell on the plantains: then, taking the blood 
from the bason, he puls it on a plantain leaf, aiid<culsit in. four parts, presenting it to 
the four goddesses who attend upon Doorga. 

Offerings of rice, plantains, sugar, sweetmeats, sour milk, curds, pulscirf different 
sorts, limes, fruits, &c. are next presented w ith prayers. Now the names of Doorga 
are repealed by the pri< st, who afterwards presents camphoralcd water to the goddess; 
then bcllc-nul, limes, spices, &c. made into what is called paiui.§. Alter repeating a 
number of lorms of praise, this part of (he service closes with the prostration of the 
officiating bramhiiii hcfove the idul.. Next, food is presented with many prayers,to 
the goddc.ss, which food consists of what is called khechrirri,l| fried fruits, fried fisht 
and flesh, &c. About four in the afternoon, large quantities of food arc presented to 

* It IS common amoiif; the Iliiidcos for a superior to glvo a blessing while presenting n flower. 

t flic liindoos fovcl t!>c liononi of cnlfii'g ofT tlie licatl of nti niiimiil tlcxtcrouslv at llietinie of these sarrtfldeg. 
Jf it he not ilonc at one b*ow, iliey drive the hlactssiniili awa.y in disgrace. TiS' shastriis have deiiotiuced vengetineo- 
on the pel. son who shall fail to cut oil'the In ad at one b.ovv ; his son will dit, or the g .dJus ol fortune (Lukshinec) 
svill furs.ike him. 

f This is rarcK or never done at present. There arc no parts of ibe animal, lionfrcr, which tuny net be 
offered. 

5 (lliewti! I\v almost all the natives. 

f A common lii-sli in ll(ii..ii', luaJe of >icc, b.iilt d up with turmeric, pease, sjilces, clarified butter, See. 
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ttic goddess; amongst which arc, prepared greens of three or four kinds; prepared 
peas of three or four kinds; frietl fruits, sweet potatoes, &c. ; tried fisli mixed with 
fruits of four or five different sorts; the flesh of sheep and goats, stewed in two or three 
ways; preparations of tamarinds, two or three sorts ; rice boiled in milk, two or 
three sorts ; fifteen or sixteen sorts of sweetmeats, &c. all which are offered with se¬ 
parate prayers ; after which water, belle, &c. are presented. 

The bramhnns are entertained cillier with sweetmeats, or prepared food, by the 
person at whose house the worship is performed ; some of them are expressly invited, 
and others attend to see tlie ceremonies. I hc food which has been presented to the 
goildcss, being considered almost rs ambrosia, is given to tire guests with a sparing 
hand ; some of whom (mothers) btg to take a morsel home to cure their children, or 
relatives, of diseases. Food is also sent to the neighlmurs, and persons of inferior 
castcjirry away great quantities.* 

In the evening theofSciarmg bramhun waves a brass candlestick, or lamp with five 
lights, before thegoddess, repeating incantations ; aflcrwards a shell with water in it, 
and then a piece of cloth. At night the temple is lighted up, and, about eight o’clock, 
unleavened bread, butter, fruits, sweetmeats, curds, milk, &c. are presented to the 
goddess. At midnight some persons repeat the worship; but in this case the offerings 
arc few, and there are no bloody sacrifices. 

Afllcrthcworshipof (heday, many rich men engage a number of prostitutes, richly 
dressed and almost covered with ornaments, to dance and sing before the idol. The 
songs are exceedingly obscene, the dances lughly indecent; and (he dress of (he danc¬ 
ing women no less so, their clothing being so fine as scarcely' to deserve (he name of a 
covering. The tresses of some arc thrown loose hanging dowa to (lie waist. Dar¬ 
ing the dances, the doors are shut to keep out (he crowd, as well as Europeans, w ho 
ate carefully excluded. Six, seven, or eight women thus dance together, assisted 

m 

• In inme filaces a family or several fdroities of bramlifins arc supported bv Ibe revenues altin le d to a tem¬ 
ple, and by llie<>ff.‘rin|’s preseiiti-d lo the idol. At the time of « fostivul tlie bead', ot tin sc fuioi ie- «iiii on iloise 
whocorac'to make oQeiings (u tbciUol, uud present ilicui with belle, s«eetmeats, Iruils, nutei, Stc. actuii’tiij; iw 
ikeir quality. 

L 2 
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music, for about four Lours. Rich spectators, when remarkably pleased witk«paj>t 
of the song, throw to the singer as much as four, eight, or siAtccu roopees; beside whicb^ 

f 

those who engage these women make them presents of garments, aud of considerabkr 
sums of money. Tlie sous of the rich natives are highly pleased with these dances. 

« 

On the second day, the worship and sacriilces arc much the same as on the first, ex¬ 
cept that the bathing of the goddess, called the great snanfi, is attended with more ce¬ 
remonies. In this ceremony the priest first brings some earth srud'to hare been thrown 
up by the teeth of a wild hog, and, mixing it with water, presents it with prayers to 
the goddess, to l>c used as soap. Then in succession earth from before the tloor of tlic 
king, or lord of the soil; from before that of a courtezan—from the side of the Gan¬ 
ges—earth raised by ants, and lastly earth from any riverside, not the Ganges, is 
j>resenlcd with the same ceremonies. After this, turmeric, fruits, and spices; Ihewa-' 
ter of the cocoa-nut, and of the water melon ; the juice of the sugar canc; hone 3 ’, clari¬ 
fied butter, sour milk, milk, cow’s urine, cow-<liiiig, sugar, treacle, and diflbrent sorts 
of oil, are presented in succession, with the necessary formulas. While the officiating 
bramhnn is going through these ceremonies, he revolves in bis mind that he is mak¬ 
ing these gifts to assilst the goddess in bathing. At the close, he presents some 
water of the Ganges, and after this the water of four seas; or, if unable to obtain this, 
the water of the Ganges again, and then the water of some other river. The bathing 
ceremonies arc closed by a present of cloth for the loins. In the evening, or else in 

the night, according to the conjunction of the stars, worship is again performed, in 
which only one bloody sacrifice is ofl'e.n;d ; and in some cases none. Widows fast 
on this d. 13 ', particularly a widow with children, the latter deriving great benefits 
from the meritorious actions of the mother. 

On the third da 3 ', the goddess is worshipped only once, but (lie oflerings and sa¬ 
crifices arc many ; baft’.ilos are ollercd onl 3 ' on this day. A respectable native once 
told me he had seen one hundred and eight bulfalds sacrificed by one Hindoo at this 
festival: the number slain in the uholc country must therefore be very great. For¬ 
merly some of the Hindoo kings killed a thousand animals on these occasions,* The 


Tlic fulhir of ilic present ling of NSdetya, at one of llieic festivals, oS.itil a great ovmbct of goals and 

sheep 
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males oaly are sacrificed; ami they are in^eneral young and very tame, costing from 
five tosixtcen roopees each, Noneof the Hintjoos eat the sacrificed butFalos except the 
shoe-^makers.** Each animal is baiiied befwe it is slain ; after which the officiating 
bratnhun puts red leotl on its horns, and, with a red string, ties a piece of wool smeared 
with red lead on Use forepart of the breast; he also puts a piece of cloth coloured over 
with turmeric on his back,, and a necklace of vihvu leaves on bis neck, repeating pray¬ 
ers during these actions. Tire ceremony of cutting off the heads of the buffalos 
and presenting them to the goddess, is similar to lUosa already described respecting 
the sacrifice of goats and sheep- 

After the beasts are all slain, the mcdtilude, rich and poor, daub their bodies all over 
with the mud formed with the blood which has collected where the animals were slain,' 
and dance like furies on the spot ; after which they go into the street, dancing and 
singing indeceut songs, and visit those houses where images of the goddess have been 
set up. 

At the close of the whole, tlie officiating bramhun presents a burnt-offering, and 
gives to the goddess a sum of money, commonly about four roojtees : some indeed 
give one bundled,,and others a,s much as a thousand roopees ; which at length return 
into the hands of the officiating bramhun. 

In the year 1803, I was present at the worship of this goddess, as performed at the 
Louse of Uaja Raj-krishnu at Calcutta. 'I'hc buildings where the festival was held were 
on four sides, leaving an area in the miildle. The room to the east contained wine, Eng- 
lisli sweetmeats, &;c. fur the entertainment of English guests, with a native Portuguese 

sheep t ) Ihiorga. lie bepan with one, and, dooMiiig iltt'^umiber earh day, continued it fur sixteen days. On the 
last day lie killod S^, 168 » and in ihuwh'de he »'auohri»ri ri Huirntda. He loaded Imats with the bodies, and 

sent to the ne.i|;hbournig bramhunx, but they could not doxour ifteni last enough, and great numbers were 
llirown away.—Let no one, after tin.-, tell us ol llie scruples of the bianihdiis abjMUl destroying animal life, and 

eating aiiimai food* 

• In »oaie p'apcs tHe tame I1O3 is off^fctl to P..oTf!B by tlie lowest casts, wlio, among other ofR iinns, present 
spirituous liquors to tli« go,iiJe«. ,U (he eml of the cereinuniea these persons cook and eat tl e flesh, diink «h« 
spirits, and then, in a state ol intosii iuioii, the luen and woiiiei; o'ance together, and < oiniiiit ihc greatest iiuUcencies. 
No bramhftn, on pain oflosingcast, can assist at these ceremonies; and indeed ail hrauihaiis who perform ceremo¬ 
nies for persons of low cast, sink in society. 
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or (wo (o wail on the visitors. In the opiwsilc room was placed (he image, with vast 
heaps of all kinds of olferings before it -, In the two side rooms were the native guest*, 
and in the area groups of Hindoo dancing'women, finely dressed, singing, and danc¬ 
ing with sleepy' steps, surrounded with Einopcans who were sitting on chairs and 
couches. One or two groups of Musiilmau men-singers entertained the company at in¬ 
tervals with fiindoost'hancc songs, and ludicrous tricks. Ilcforetwo o’clock the place 
Wtxs cleared of (hedancinggirls, and of all the Europeans except ourselves, and almost 
all the lights were extinguished, except iii front o( the goddess,—when the doors of 
the area were thrown open, and a vast crowd of natives rushed in, almost treading one 
upon another; among whom were the vocal singers, having on long caps like sugar 
loaves. The area might be about'fifty cubits/iong and thirty wide. When the 
cro.wd had sat down, they were so wcdgeil together as to present the appearance of a 
solid pavement of heads ; a small sjmee only being left immediately before the image 
for die motions of the singers, who all stood up. Four sets of singers were present on 
this occasion, the first consisting of brandums,* the next of bankers,* (he next of 
'Voishnuviis,* and the last of weavers,* who entertained their guests with filthy 
songs, and danced in indecent attitudes before thegodrless, holding up their hands, 
turning round, pitting forward their heads towards the image, every now and then 
bending their bodies, and ahiiost tearing their throats with their vociferations. The 
whole scene produced on iny miiiil sensations of the greatest horror. The dress ofihe 
singers—their indecent gestures—the nbomiiiablc nature of flic songs,—the hor¬ 
rid din oftlicir miserable tlriim—the lateness of the hour—(he tiarkncss of the place 
—with the reflection that 1 was standing in an idol temple, and that tliis immense 
inuUitude of rational and iiuinortal creatures, capable of superior joys, were, in the 
very act of worship, perpetrating a crime of higti treason against (he (j'od of heaven, 
while (hey themselves believed tliey were performing an act of merit—excited ideas 
and feelings in iny mind which time can never obliterate. 

I would have given, in (his pl.icc, a specimen’ of (he songs sung before the image, 
but found tlicm so full ol bioad ohsceiiity that I could not copy a single line. All 
those actions which a sense of decency keeps out of (he most indecent English songs. 


Uisliiiguiiliod anioi.ij the iialivcsbj the name of lliirdo-l'hnkoorti, BhhtanSndlS, Mitaee. and L!Sk»IimeS> 
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are here detailed, sung, and laughed at, wjtliout the least sense of shame. A poor 
ballad-singer in England would be sent to (h? house of correction, and flogged, for 
performing the meritorious actiom of Hies* wretched idolaters.* The singing is coiiti- 
inietl for three days, from about two o’clock in the morning till nine. 

The next morning, between eight and nine, a short time is spent in worship, but 
no bloody sacrifices are offered. Amongst other ceremonies at this lime the offi- 
crating bramhun, in the presence of the family, dismisses the goddess, repeating these 
woids: ‘ O goddess ! 1 have, to tlic Ix^st of my ability, worshipped thee. Now go to 
thy residence, leaving this blessing, that thou wilt return the next yearafter wliiclr 
the priest immerses a looking-glass, the representative of the goddess, in a pan of wa¬ 
ter, and then takes some of this water and sprinkles himself and the company with it; 
When the goddess is Hius dismissed, the women set up a cry—some even shod tears, 
in the afternoon the mistress of the house and other w omen go to the image, put a roo- 
pccand some belle in its hand,^ strew some turnicric at its feet, and rub the dust of its 
feet on their own foreheads and those of their frictids’. On tlicir retiring, the crowd 
assemble, with their bodies daidied with turmeric, oil, and .sour milk, and bringing 
out the imago, place it on a stage, to which they fasten it with cords, and carry it on 
their shoulders to the water. It, is luwc placed in the center of two boats lashed to¬ 
gether, and filled with peojile, among whom arc elancers, musicians, singers, &c. At 
this time, in many instances, men dancc'stark nuked on the boat before many thou¬ 
sands assembled, who only lau^li at this gross iiulcceney. Perhaps in one place on the 
river twenty or thirty images will be exhibited at once, w hile the banks are crowded 
with spectators rich and jioor, old and young, all iutoxicaled with (he scene.t The 


• The reotier will recollect that the festival* ofnaccltos and Cjl'Cle were eqiralb' iiyt<-d for llic iudecencief 
practised by the. worshippers both in their words anil actions. 

t In a niemnralidiim of my own. rialed Sepi. 2i:, ipn.'!, 1 (iiid these remarks, made one rveiiinoin the course of 
a joarney; ■ About five in the afternoon we ram ■ (..> Hhlne"ir. 'J'I'o people of iihinii l>ic;ti\ villaecs, more 

than2000 in number, inclmliiif; wnmcii anil chililien. were assembled to tlirow tbeir iniii res in o ibo iner, this beioi; 
the termination of the Door^i festival. 1 ob'erved Ibat one of tin; men stanibtiK bi fore the idol in ,i bo.si. dane- 
ihp and making inrfercifl pcsture*. was mil nl. Ai the boiil iiassed nloiig. In "as gii.i' <1 at b\ the mob, nor could 
1 perceive that tins ubiiitiiu.ible action I'.'udueed any 1111111; beside laugbler. bjefore i.tbei images r oi.ng nien, dressod 
in women’sclotlies, were dancing with oilier men. in.ildiig indecent gosiuies. 1 cannot lielp tiiiiiknig that the most 
vulgar mob in I’liRland would liave Inrned wilii disgiisi fioai tliese aboiiutiabic steucs. I have seen llic saaie abo- 
niiaalioiia exhibited before pur orvu huusc at Setaiupuie, 
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1:ks( crrcmony Is that of letting do’ivn tie hnngc, with all its I iiisil ami oinamentS) into 
till? liver. 

The ivomcn of the house to which the temple belongs go to the room from whence 
(he goildcss has just been taken, and place a pan of water upon (he spot where the 

f 

image stood, and pul npoii the (op of (he pan a branch of (he mango tree. After 
(hegoddessjias been drowned, (he crowd re(urn to (he temple, and the officialing 
braiuhun, taking Ids place by the side of the pan of water, dips (he branch of the 
mango tree into the water, and sprinkles all (lie people, repeating incantations; and 
thus blessing the people they arc dismissed, when each one clasps his neighbour in 
Ids arms. yXdjourning to their own bouses, (Jiey partake of sweetmeats and of an 
intoxicating beverage made with hemp leaves. 1 1 a vast number of instances this 
festival is thus closed with scenes of the mosliliaraeful intoxication : almost all the 
Hindoos in Bengal think it duty to indulge to a certain degree in drinking this li- 
cpior at this festival. 

Presents to tlie bramhons and their wives are made on each of (he fifteen days of 
(Ik? festival by (he person at whose house (he image is set up, if he be very rich. ]f 
he be not rich enough to bear so great an cxpence, he gives presents on the nine or 
three last days of w orship, and if lie be still poorer, on the last day. These presents 
consist of gold and silver female oivnamcnts, silk and cloth garments, brass and other 
metal dishes, basons, &c. Some persons expend the greatest sums on the dances 
and other exhibitions, and ollicis in feasting and giving jircscnts to brainhiins. 

Some classes of Hindoos, especially those *vbo arc the disciples of Vislinoo, do 
not offer bloody sacrifices to Doorga, though they celebrate this festival with much 
shew'. These persons, instead of slaying animals, cut putukiiisin two, or some other 
subslilute, ami olfer them to the goddess. 

In tiic monlli Choitriia iiiunbcr of Hindoos hold a festival to tjiis goddess, after 
the example of king .Sooriitu. 
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Many Hindoos me initialed into (lie rites by wliith (his goddess boeoiries ‘heir gnar- 
diiui deity ; and as she is considered as ijic image of the rlivinc energy^ her disci[dcs 
arc called Shaktiis ; a word signifying eiic'rg'y,. 

Images of Doorga made of gold, sjlver, brass, &c. are preserved by many and 
worshipped daily. 

In the year 1808, abramhhn ofCalcutta, who had celebrated the worship ofDoco- 
ga, pretended that he liad seen the goddess in a dream, who had d; t hired that she 
would not descenel into the river till lie had sacrificed his ohhst son to her; and that 
when (ho people went (o convey (he .\nagc (o (he river, it was found so heavy that 
it could not be lifted. Vast cvowils ef people Hocked (o see (his new miracle, many 
of whom made ofl’crings (o (his terror-inspiring goililess, and otiiers assisted the poor 
man, by their contributions, to pacify the goddess in some way consistent with the 
preservation of his son. 

One of (he Thntrus contains an account of an incarnation of Doorga in the form of 
the jackal, in order to carry the child Krishiiil over the river Yiimooua, when he was 
flying from king Kungsu. Some of (he heterodox Hindoos, called vauiacharees, feed 
the jackal daily, by placing the ofi’erings in a corner of (ho house, or roar their dwell¬ 
ings, and then calling the goddess (in the form of some one of these animals) to come 
and partake of them. As this is done at the hour when (he jackals conic out oflheir 
lurking places to seek for food, one ofllicsc animals sometimes comes and cals the 
oftcrings in (he presence of the worshipper ; and (his is not wonderful \ihen licliiuls 
food in this place every day. Images of (he jackal are made in some parts of Ben¬ 
gal and worshipped, sometimes alone and at odiers with (lie images of Duorga and 
Shmushanu-Kalee. Some Hindoos bow (o the jackal; if it p .ss a person on his 
left, it is a fortunate omen. 

I 

The cow is regarded by the Hindoos as a form of Doorga, and called Illiiigriviitec. 

This goddess has a thousand names, among which arc Katyayunee, or, (he daugh¬ 
ter of the sage Katyii.—Gouree, the yellow coloured.—Kalec, the black.—Iloiinii- 

M 
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vi'ileS, tile daughter of niniairi_yri.—iZesluvuree, the goddess.—Shiva, the giver of 
good.—Bhuvanee, (he wile of Shivu.-^Suryu-niungrda, she who blesses all.—Upur- 
ua, she who amidst religious austerities ablitained from eating even leaves.—Parviitee, 
the daughter of (lie mountain.—Doorga, she who destroyed the giant Doorgu; the in¬ 
accessible.—Chuudika, the terrible.—tjmbik?, the mother of the universe. 


SKCTIOX XXV. 

The Icn forms of Doots^a. 

THIS goddess is said to have assumed ten different forms iii order to destroy two 
giants, Shoombhii and Nislioonibhii. 

The following account of these w'ars is translated from the Markundevu jiooranu; 
At the close of the treta yoogii, those two giants performed religious austerities tor 
10,000 years, the merit of which actions brought .Sliivii from heaven,* who discover¬ 
ed that by these works of cxlraonlinary devotion tliey souglit to obtain the blessing 
of immolrtaHty. Shivfi reasoned long with them, and endeavoured to persuade them, 
though in vain, toaskforany other blessing short of immortality. Being rlenied, they 
entered upon more severe austerities, which they coiilirnied for another thousand 
years, when Sliir ii again appean d, but refused to grant what they asked for. They 
now suspended themselves with their heads downwards over a slow fire, till the blood 
streamed from llieir heads; and continued thus for 800 years, till the gods began to 
liemble, lest, by performing such rigid acts of holiness, they sliould be snppl.inted 
on their thrones. The king of the gods assembled a council and imparted to them his 
tears •. the gods admitted (hat there w as great ground for fear, but asked what remedy 
there was. Agreeably to the advice of Iiulni, Kandruph, (Cupid) with lluinbha and 
Trlottuma, the mo.,t beautiful ofthe ceslestial courtezans, were scut to till the minds 
of these giants with sensual lies:res ; ami Kundurpu letting fly his arrow, wounded 
them both ; u[)on which, awaking from (heir absorption, and seeing two beautiful 

* Ills., iiKimii of llie JJiiitloo ri hj.' 'ii, llial bj pcifoiiiiilig riliglous aujlffitics tlio yocla become siibji'Ct to tli« 
Wislu » I 1 Ulf 11. 
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women, they were taken in the snare, and ^xbandoncd their devotions. With these 
women they lived 5000 years,rafter which they" began to think of the folly of thus 
renouncing their hopes of immortality for the sake of sensual gratifications. They 
suspected that this must have been a contrivance of Indrii’s; and driving the courte¬ 
zans back to heaven, renewed their demotions, cutting the flesh oft’ their bones, and 
making burnt oflerings of ft to Sliivii; which tliey continued for another 1000 years, 
til! they became entire skeletons, when Sliivii again ajipeared, and bestowed upon 
them tliis blessing—that in riches and strength tliey should excel the gods. 

Being thus exalted above the gods, they soon began to make war with them. After 
various success on both sides, the giad<s were every where victorious, and Indru, and 
all the gods, reduced to the most deplorable state of wretchedness, solicited the in¬ 
terference of Briiuiha and Vishnoo ; but they referred them to Shivu ; who also declared 
that he could do nothing for them ; w hen, however, they reminded him that through 
his blessing they had been ruined, he advised them to perform religious austerities 
to Doorga. Tlu'y did so ; anil afler some time the goddess appeared ; gave them her 
blessing, and immediately, disguised like a comnioii female carrying a pitcher of 
water, passed the assembled gods. Tliis female asked them wltose praise they were 
chanting? While she uttered these word>--, she assumi d her projier form, and re¬ 
plied—‘ They arc celebrating my’^ praise.’ The new goddess then ilisappearcd, and 
ascended mount Iliinaliiyii, where Chi'mdu and Miiiidu, (wo of Shoombhu and Ni- 
shoombhii’s mevseiigers, resided. As those messengers wandered on the moun¬ 

tain, (hey saw Ihegotldess, and were exceedingly struck with her charms, which (hey 
described to their masters; and advisi'd (hem to engage llin afl'eefions of this female 
even if they gave lier all (he glorious filings which they had obtained in plundering 
the heavens of the gods. Shoomhhii sent Shoogicevii, a nicsscngor, to the goddess, to 
inform her that (he riches of the three woilds were in his iiahico; (hat all the offer- 
ings which used to be presented to the gods were now oft’ered to him; anti (hat all 
these riches, oflerings, v'vc. slioaUl be lier’s, if she would come to him. The god¬ 
dess icpiied that tliLi ofl'er was very liberal; but she had resolved, that the person 
whom she married must first coiKpier licr in war, and destroy lierjiritle. Slioogv^vu, 
unwilling to return unsnccessfid, still pressed for a favoiirahle answer; promising 
that he would engage to conquer her in war, and subdue her pride; and asked in an au- 

M 2 
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ihoiKalive sfiaia: ‘ Ditl shektiow liismasior, hcforcwlioin none ofllic iubabitanls oftho 

« 

ti'u-e worlds had been :i))k; lo stand, vvlu tlicr <.;od>:, hydi;^®, or men ? How llien could 

* , 

she, a female, think liis (nToi>.? Jj jus master had ordered him, he would have 

compelled her logo into his jnvsciice im.uedi:del\Siie said all this was very correct, 
but that she luid taken i.er resvdution, niut i xh n ted liiin, (hercl'ore, to persuade his mas- 

4 

ter to eomeuad try his strciigih v. ilh hez-. 'r!i<!n)ess(‘i!gor went lo his master, and relat¬ 
ed n hatin' liad heard iVora (his ft!:;,! ^ '-n heaving which iSlioombhh was filled wi;h 

jage, and witiiout making any K'pi ,, c dl uioi l^hiremloclihiiu, his commaiuler iu 
.'iiiii, and gave liim orrlers to go (u an - seize a ( ertaiii goddess (giving 

;.i.o paitienlar directions), and hiing ia.'r to liin , ami it'any ademoted to rescue her, 
id.crly to destroy them. Tlie eomoiander wynt lo llimahy u, and acquainting the 
god.less with his muster’s ordeis, she, smiling, invited him lo execute them; but, on 
the approach of this hero, she set up a dreadful roar, as is usual among the Hindoo 
warriors when two combatants meet, by whiclibc was rediicad to aslics ; after which 
she destroyed the army of Ihc giant, leaving only a few fngilives to communicate the 
tidings. Shoombhu and Nishoamblui, infuriated, sent CliuiHiuand Miiiulu, who, on 
ascciiding the iiiounlain, perceived a female sitting on an as'', laughing; but on seeing 
them she iKcamc full of rage, and drew to hei, ten, twenty, or thirty of their army at 
a lime, devouring (hem like fruit. Slic next seiz< (! Mumiu by the hair, cut oll his 
head, and, holding it over her moulh, drank the idood. Cluindii, on seeing the other 
commander destroyed in (Ids mannc!’, came to close qnailcrs with the goddess; hut 
she, mounted on a lion, sprang on him, and dispatoidiig him as slic had done Miindh, 
deyourctl part of iiis army, and dnud,, the blood of (he greater part of Ihe rest. The 
two giants no sooner heard this aianv.ing news, than (h<-y resolved to go thcmselvc-, 
and engage the fiirioiis godilcss ; fur which pmjrose they collected all thcirfoice.s, an 
infinite number ofgiants, and man lied to Himalhyn. The gods looked down with 
asioriisliment on this army of giants, and all ihc goddesses descended to help Muha- 
«rray;» (Doorga), w ho however scon Uesiroyed (liem. Kriktn-ierjii, llie principal com¬ 
mander under Shoon'ihhfi and Ni;>h()oml;!i i, scoMig ; H his men destroyed, encountered 
llic goddess ill iiers'll; but 'I’mi jli da filled iiiia witli woniids, from every drop of 
Mood which frllto (licgrou idarose a thousand giantserjital in strcuglli to Kuktu-vei'jrr 
himself-.'* hence iiinumerablc enemies suriotaided. Doorga, and the gods were filled 

• 7’liis arose ritr.! a !‘!cjc5ltiu ,'Jvt.i' U.y jJium’dii. 
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■with alarm at this amazing sight. Af length Chuiidoe, a goddess wlio had assisted 
Kids in llie engagement, promised that if ^!ic would open her mouth, and drink his 
blood before it fell on the ground, she (Ckundee) wotdd engage the giant, and destroy 
the wliole of his strangoly-fonned ofispring. Kalee coiiscnted, and this commander 
and his army were soon dispidched., Shoombhu and Nishoomblih, ia a slate of des- 
pcralio'i, next engaged the godd-'^'s in single combat, Shoombh i making the first on* 
set. The battle was dreadful, inconceivaldy dreadful, on both sides, till at last both 
(he giants were killed, and KalE sat down to feed on the carnage she had made. Tlie 
gods and goddesses then chanted the praises of t!ie celestial heroine, and she in retina 
bestowed a blessing on each.. 

After the destruction of these cr-'miesof the gods, the sun (S'ouryh) shone resplen- 
ilently fortli; lh<‘wind (Vayoo) lilew Sidiibrionsly ; (Ik; air became pure ; the gods 
ascended their thrones; the hidras attended to the duties of their religion without 
fear; tlie sages performed their devotions without inlcrniption; and th.c people at 
largevicrc restored to happiness.. 

7'iie Chiindce, a jiartofthe, IViarkrindevu ]•'noram“l, places these forms of Doorga in the 
fwllowing order: First, as Doorga, shereO''ivcd theme; enger of (he giuiiis; 2. asDi.'- 
shnblioaja,^' she destroyed part of their army ; 0. as 8 ingh:;-valiinee,t she fought with 
Jl’iiktii-veeju; 4. asTMiiliishu-murdiuee,:]: she slew Shoombhii, in (he form of a bidfalo ; 
5. as Jrigoddliattee,^ she overcame the army of (he giants ; 0. as Ka!a',!| destroy¬ 
ed Kfiktu-vwj'i; 7. as Mooktii-kt'sliee,* she again overcame the army ofthegiants 5 
8 . as Tara,+ she killed Shoombhii; t*. as Chinnr:-mrisluka,:j: she killed Nisliooiiibli a; 
30. as Jiigudgouree,§ she was praised by all the gods. 

Such of (he above forms a.s arc honoured by separate festivals, m Ill be noticed heve- 
aftcr under Iheit dilfcrent names. 

• llav'iDg ten srros. t Heti-:' o'l a lijii. » DeVrovet el'llie t-er;.;'.. i.u 

111 Ill'll. I'oimJ. § IMnilr.-i ul'ihc vv ei'. || Xlie black. '* V'.m. li.-.....;: b; .. 

t S.iviuur. t lii ailti^'I’iie Nvliuw. 
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SECTION .XXVI. 


Sing/iii~r{t/iiihi.* 


'I’l!ISgoildoss with j'cliow garments is lepiesented as sitting on a lion ; she has 
foul hands ; in one a sword; in anolher a spear ; with a third is rorbidding fear, and 
with the fourth bestowing a blessing. 

Many jieople make fliis image, and worship it /ii the day time, on the 9(h of the 
increase of the moon, in whatever month fliey please, but in general iu the month 
Asluvinuor Clioitni, Cor two, or three days. The ceremonies, including bloody 
sacritiees, are almost entirely tin- same as those before the image of Doorga. Some¬ 
times a rich man cidebratcs this worship at his ownc.xpcnsc, and at other times seve¬ 
ral persons join in it; who expect heaven as (heir rewartl. 

Some Hindoos keep in their houses images of all the follow'iiig forms of Doorgfl, 
made ofgold, silver, brass, copper, crystal, stone, or mixed metal, and worship them 

ilad V. 


si;ciio.\ XXVII. 


J\Ju h h fi u-mii r dint 7k A 

■J'llIS is (’oe image ofa yellow woman, silting on a lion ; having eitlier six orteri 
aruts. In her hands are seen a conch, a discus, a club, a water-lily, a sliield, a large 
spear, and the tail of a snake. 

Some persons make thi.s image, and wor.>iiip it willi the accustomed ceremonies, 
including bloody sacritiees, on tl)c9ih ol the month Chodru. 


She wliu Mth upon a lion. 


t She who tlcslroyrd a iHant. 
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The Tuntru-sarudeclares that those wlio Moiship this goddess will obtain present 
riches and future happiness. 

Many of the regular Hindoos, as well as the heterodox sects, receive the initiatory 
rites of this goddess, and adopt her as tlieir guardian deity. 


sLCTioN xxviir. 

Ja2:iidtHialrcc.* 

THIS is the image of a \'eUow woman dressed in red, and .siding on a lion. In her 
tour hands she holds a coiich,f a discus, a club, and a water-lily. 

A very popular festival in honour of (liis goddess is held in the month KartikujOii 
the 7th, 8(li, and 9lh of the increasi; of the moon, w hen bloody sacritices are offered as 
at the Doorga lestival: the forinnhisarc necessarily different. Very large sums are 
Ireciuenlly expended on these occasions, o.'^pecially in tin illuminations, dances, songs, 
entertuining of bramhu ;s, &:c. as many as one hundred and fifty jrersons being em¬ 
ployed as singers'am! dancers, beside others w ho sing verses from the Chnndee, the 

Kiislinu-mungrdu, the Ramayiiuii, iNc. A number of men like guards are also hired and 

» 

placed near the temple for the sake of shew. Much indecent mirth lakes place, and 
numbers of men dance naked before the image —and call this the way to /ifnifn, the 
vcner.'iblc bramliiins s)ni!ing witli r</inplacency on these wanks oi n/eril, so accx'plable 
to the gods. The bc.ictits expected from Ihi.s worship arc, (lie fruit of meritorious 
actions, riches, the gralificatiou ot every desire, and future happiness. 'i'hcse four 
things arc commonly mentioned in the Himloo shastrus, as promised by the gods to 
their worshippers. 


• Tlie mother of the worlJ; 


t This shell is blown at the times of worsliip, and at other festivals. 
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SECTIOJJ'XSIX. 


Moohtu-kcshlt*. * 


THIS is the image of a naked woman, painted blue, standing on the breast ofShi- 
vS, and having four arms : the upper right arm is placed in the posture of bestow¬ 
ing a blessing; with the other she is forbitlUing fear, ami in left liamis slic holds 
a sword arul a helmet. 

The festival of this goddess is held on the 14tli of the decrease of (he moon in (he 
month Maghu; the ceremonies are like those before the image ofKalee, but thcbloody 
sacrifices are very minicrotis. Spirituous liquors are privately pvoscntedto (be god¬ 
dess, at a late hour at night, or rather early in tfie morning. Some of the Hindoo 
shastrus allow of this practice, yet it is far from being bonourable. I have been 
credibly informed, that numbers of bramhuns, in ditferent places, at (he annual fes¬ 
tival of this goddess, join in drinking the spirits which have been offered to her, and, 
in a slate of intoxication, pass from the temples into the streets, preceded by lighted 
torches, dancing to the sound of music, and singing indecent songs. Some arc 
hugging one another; others fall down quite intoxicated ; qthers lose Uieir way, and 
go rdong lifting up (heir hands, dancing and singing alone. The purer Hindoos 
stand gazing at a considerable distance, lest they should be dragged among this crowd 
of drunken bramhims. 

The benclits promised to the worshippers of this goddess are riches now,-find hea¬ 
ven hereafter. 

Very many persons are initiated into the ritcif of this goddess as their guardian 
deity. 


Of flowing IiBir. 
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SECTION XXX. 

Tara* 

THIS is the image of a black woman, willi four arms, standing on tbc breast of 
Slih u t in one hand she holds a sword, in another a giant’s head, with the others she 
is bestowing a blessing, and forbidding fear. 

The worship of Tara is performed in the night, in different months, at tlie total 
wane of the moon, bi'fore the image pfSiddh6.shwurw, when bloody sacrifices are of¬ 
fered, and it is lepoiTed, that even human beings were formerly immolated in secret 
to this fer(»cious deity, who is considered by the Hindoos as soon incensed, and not 
unfrctineiilly intlictingon an importunate worshipper the most shocking diseases, as 
n vomiting of blood, or some other dreadful complaint which soou puts an end to his 
life. 

Almost all the disciples of this goddess are from among the heterodox ; many of 
them, however, are learned men, Tara being considered as the patroness of learning. 
Some Hindoos arc supposed to have made great advances in knowledge through the 
favour of this ^^Ijposs; and piany a stupid boy, after reading some incantations con¬ 
taining the name of Tara, has become a learned man. 

SECTION XXXI. 

%• 

Ch innu-muslulia. t 

THIS is the image of a naked yellow woman with her head half severed from her 
l)ody',J wearing a necklace of skulls, and standing on tlie body ofSliivii. She is 

•TlieDtlivcrcr. ^ t The hoadlesn. 

t The Tuiitruf give llie following feplanation of this monstrous feature in the image of this gorfdcss: r\t a 
certain time, not Iwiiig able to procure any of the giants for her prey, to satisfy her thirst of blood, Cliiiina-mOstaka 
■Ctoally cut lier own tlnoat, that the blood issuing llienvv niigiit spout np i ito licr mouth. 1 haw si-en a picture 
of this image, agreeing with tliis description ; and at Chachra, in Jessore, such an image may i>f ‘■■ -n a', present, the 
half-severed head resting on the left hand of the goddess, and streams of blootl falling into bv . i: .'th. 
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surrounded with dead bodies, has a sryinitar in one liancl, a j>iaiit’& skull iu another, 
and with two others is forbidding’ fear, and be.'.tovking a biessing. 

' !• 

This image is not made at present, but the worsliip may be celebrated before the 
images of any otlier lemale deities. Those wlio uceiee the initiatory rites of (his god¬ 
dess worship tier daily before llic shalgiainh, or water, or flowers, or an incantation 
writtmi on a inela! dish.* She promises her disciples l u iies, learning, or absorption,! 
but principally riches. Some people are alraul of liecoming her disciples, lest, in a 
fit of anger, she should bring upon them a violent dead,! 


SECTION XX'Ji. 

Ji1gU'h^0Un?.S 

THIS is the whole length figure ofa yellow woman, w itli four .arms; holding in '’cr 
Lands a conch, a discus, a club, and a water-lily. Sfio is mo.-tiy worshipped on the 
7lh, 8th, and 9th of the increase of the moon in Maglm. W iy few persons learn the 
initiatory rites of this goddess. 


* Bofote any one of these tilings, the worship of any of the gods m;i\ he jicrfonm il; but the hlialgtuiiiu is niosltjr 
preferred. 

t A person can receive only one blessing at a time from his god. The Hindoo'., however, teUile a story ofa 
blind lUiin who put a triel, on his guardian deity by ohtaming three IdeS'iiigs lioiii htiii at uiiec; hcuskid that I.e 
might .sec—liis child—cat from oil' a gulden dish every day. He was then eliiidii ss. 

} The following story, current ainoug the Hiiidoos, I gise as a priiof oi the dread in winch they lire of some of their 
deities; A hranihun who iiad received llie liiiiialiiig incaiilatiou of Ihiscoddes', to avoid dy me an uunaliir.al deiith 
used to confnie himself to his house, w he.c, lien ever, a hatchet, hung up loi sacrificing annuals, fell ujiou and kiiiid 
Itiiii as he lay asleep. 


f The yellow. 
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SECTION XXXill. 


Vtigulan^colJiiv.* 

THE ima'ro oi'diis deify is never made; (liough she is sometimes worshipped on Ihc 
7th, t^th, r.K ’ 9tli of (he moon in Magliu, before a pan of water, or some other proper 
f.!ll)s(i(!!^•. Tin- officiatingbramhiiii, in yellow garments, presents yellow (lowers, flesh, 
fish, and hp!' (eons liquors, to her :i(he animals sacrificed are not numerous. 

1 'his goddess is frequently worshipped in (he hope of procuring the removal, the 
inje.rv, nr the des(ructio!i, of enemies, or whatever else the worshipper desires—which 
is sonu'times the wife of another. * He makes no doubt, if he can please the goddess 
by presents, or flattery, or by inflicting, for her sake, certain cruelties on his body, 
that she will be disposed (n granthiin even this last favour. Ifthc ceremonies be not 
performed in strict conformity to the rules laid down in the shastru, it is believed that 
tier worship[)cr will be deprived of reason, or of speech, or that some other dreadful 
c;..‘a;ai(y will befalhim. 

In the burnt sacrifice presented to this goddess, turmeric, oil, and salt, form the 
principal ingredients. The Hindoos believe that after pciTorraing the proper ce- 
icriionicK for (he destruction of an enemy, the godiless soon complies with the prayers 
ot'thc worshipper. Shoodrhs, of course, employ bramhuns in thus attempting-to accom¬ 
plish their murderous wishes. Particular forms of praise and of petition, referring in 
many cases to (he injury or dcstriiclion of enemies, addressed to this goddess, arc con¬ 
tained in the Tuntrii-saru. 


• Of fcar-ciciiing coontcnance. 

N 2 
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:-l,CTlb.\ XXXIV. 

Prut^iiiigira.* 

THE iin.ige of Ibis idol is never made, but is worshipped in the night when¬ 
ever a person chooses, which is, generally, when he wants to injure or destroy ano¬ 
ther. The otliciating bratnhundressed in red, and wearing a roodrakshu necklace,of¬ 
fers, among otherlhings, red flowers,spirituonsli(i,iiors., and bloody sacrifices. The flesli 
of crows, or cats, or of some other animal, after having been rlipped in spirittrons li¬ 
quors, sometimes makes a part of thclnirnt-offeiin j:s, (he worshiirpers believing that the 
flesh of the enemy for whose injury these ceremonies are performed, will swell on his 
body as the sacrificed flesh does on the lire. Pa'ticular forms of praise are also re¬ 
peated before this image to accomplish the destruction of enemies. I here give a spe¬ 
cimen: “ Oil! PrAtjungira, mother! Destroy, destroy my enemies ! Kill! kill! Reduce 
“ them to ashes! Drive them away ! Devour them ! Devour them! Cut them in two! 

Drink, drink Ihcir blood! Destroy them root and branch ! With thy thunder-bolt^ 
‘‘spear, scymitar, discus, or rope, destroy them.” 

A story to the following purport is very current among the Hindoos : Jafilr-alee-kha, 
the nabob of Moorshiidubad, was much attached to Raiiui-kanfu, his Hindoo treasurer, 
avho was at enmity with Kalw-shunkuru, a very learned Hindoo, ami a great worship¬ 
per of the female deities. The latter, tocfl’cct the destruction of Ramn-kantii, be¬ 
gan to worship (he goddess Priityungira, He had not performed (he rcromonies 
long, before Raniu-kantu became sick, and it was made known to him and the nabob, 
that Kalee-shunkiirh was thus employed. The nabob, full of rage, ordered that Kalee- 
shiinknru should be brought before him : but he fled before the niC'Si'iigcrs could seize 
him, and began to perform these ceremonies for (hedcstruefion of (he i.abob^ .4servanf, 
mistaken for Kal^-shiinkuru, was, however, seized, but he bribed the messengers, 
that they might protract his journey as much as possible. They did so, and the 


■* Tilt; well Ijrupurtiuiied. 
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day before they arrived at MoorsliiHliibad [lie nabob died.—I give (his story to shew, 
^vhat a strong possession the popnlar snpprstition has taken of (he minds of the 
people, who, nliiie srnoaking together, listen to these stories with the utmost enger. 
ness and surprize, as (lie villagers in England tell stories current amongst them u !ii se 
sitting round the winter's fire. , 


Sl'XTlON XXXV. 


», 

Vuntt j)mrna.* 

THIS image mn_y be ma<le standing, or sitting on the water-lily : in thcright hand 
is a spoon, like that with which the Hindoos stir their boiling rice, and in the other 
a rice dish : Shivn,asa naked mendicant, is standing before the image asking relief. 

The worship paid to this form of Doorga is performed on the 7th, Sth, and 9(h days 
of the moon’s increase in (lie month Choitru : bloody sacrifices, fish, and spii itiioiis 

Vi 

liquors aic among the offerings. Uniiu-pdorna being the guardian deity of many of 
Hie (liiidoos, (who have, a proverb amongst (hem,- that a sincere disciple of this god¬ 
dess never wants rice,) very great festivities take place at (liis festival, accompanied 
with music, dancing, filthy |>ongs, and every thing else calculated to deprave the 
heart. 

A Hindoo rising in a morning, before his eyes are well open, repents (he name of 
this goddess—‘Unnu-pobrna—Unmi-poonia,’and hopes, (hat through her favour 
he shall be well fed (hat ilaj'. VVdicnonc Hindoo wishes to compliment anotlitr 
on his riches or liberality, lie says, ‘ Oh ! Sir, your house is as full of riches as tliat 
of Uunu-pobrna or, if bespeak of dnothcr when absent, he says, ‘Such a one, in 
liberality, is likciUunu-poorna. 


• She who fills wiih fooJ; from iiiinfi, food, and poornil, full. 
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; , l.)K a'. \VI. 

(tu)H^:h li - '^itnYlUi c.* 

Tins name Doorija assinnccl aiHor (lie LiHli of G'llnfeliii: slio is licro roprcrr-nlt'd a.t 
sidiii'j; oollic wa(i'r-lily, io veil, and ,su|ipoitin,u: with one arm tlic infant Gii- 

neshij aWtlic broast, while the oilier liand rests on Die knee of the infaiif. 


A small festival in honour of (his iroddcss is celebrated in the month llgTuhiij'ruin, 
or I’halgoorui, on (he 7lh, Hth, and !hh of the increase oi (he moon, ^onie years ago, 
at Gooplcc-para, a village about forty miles iiorlh ot ( V.icatta, a girat i" .stival was 
held ill honour of Clhaeshii-ina intv, alien tidy ihousiiid loopees or more wciCC-'C- 
pended. The brandmns id (be sillage eolleeted money to defray t'.vi exjienees; 
some gave one thousand, oiheis t\v«i, and others !ive liiousand roopees; and csuv.tls 
came (wo or (hive days i<>(i::a'y (o be pitsciit. The tlaaeie-g, sii.gir.g, mmne, i^c. 
began a month iK'fo.i'e tin' principai day ct worship : all toe Viailors were ewteriained, 
and more Ihan l .vo ihoiisaiKi aiitniais were slain. 


srCTiON XXXVIL 

Krishm-hrora. t 

Til IS is an image of Doorgi giving suck to Krishnii, to destroy the poisoit r hicU 
he had received in a quarrel vvi:h Kalecyu, a hydra. 

A festival in honour of tnls goddess is held on ihe Tih, Sth, and liih of tlic increase 
of the moon, in the da}’, in the month Magliu. 

The history of this idol is thus related; lu the -west of Hindoost’hnn a stone image 


• The motl/. i o! Ciaiicshii. 


t She wliu liollla KriihnQ iu her anni. 
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was 0 !iccfound in a pool ; a»id no informalion could he obluincdlo what, il related, ita*- 
til a Ii. ii,nhr;ohaiw iclmcd them to (he roUowing story in one of the Tnntriis : In the 
i;; ■ j,’.b Hirhood of Vrindii-viniu, by the riyei'yutnoona, Soublinree, a sage, for a lonj 
tiaK-penonned religions niistetities. One day, ■while in (he midst of his ilevolioits, 
he saw a shhkoohi a i.l some olher fish playing together; with uhich sigiit he was 
much pleased,(ill G'lnooih, theking oflhc birds, descended into thewater, andsnatch- 
cd up ihe shiilvool.i fish. Tlic sage, unable to punish (Jiirooru, pronounced a curse 
I’.po:! Jiis bird-god, or any other bird, who should hereafter come to destroy the fish 
in (Ids spot; and this curse was afterwards (lie means of jneserving the king of the’ 
hydras from (he wrath oftoiroornin (he following manner: 'J'Jie mountain Miiluyu 
V, as the resort of many serpents, w!io haily collected a number of frogs, &.c. and pre¬ 
sented them (otiiiroorii, to conciliat ‘ him, and to prevent Ids devouring them. At 
last KalSiy ii, die king of the hydras, commanded his sid)j"cts to give (he frogs to him, 
proinisingto protect them from Cniroorii; but Hie latteroa ids arrival finding no food, 
attacked and overcame Kalecyn ; wlio, tlimigli di-l’ealed, amused Gnrooru by rehearsing 
some verses whieli no one understood but himself,* iill lie had m ule good his retreat 
into a deep place oi'liic river, where(I'uroorudurst not (oilow Idiu for foavof tlie curse 
of liicsage. In consequence oftlie serphnt’s remaining in tlds spot, (lie jmisoii jiro- 
c.’edmg iVom his body had destroyed all Hie trees, water, tor twomiles round, and 
whoever drank of the wafer, tlied ; about which time Kiislniil was born, who in his 
childhood, on a certain day, discovering that a dreadlu! mortality existed among 
the COW’S and the boys who kep^ Hiein, asked the reason, and was informed Hiat (hey 
had been poisoned by Hie waters of (he Yuniooiia. Krislum Hieii jumped from a tree 
into the river; ovcrcanieihe serpent, and dravc him out of tlie pi lee. Kaifeyii, full 
of fear, asked where he was to go, for tliat Gm oorh would cei tiiiidy kill him. Ivrislnn'i 
putting his foot on his head, a.ssnic(l liiiu that wlnm (inroont di-covered (he mark of 
his foot. be M’oni\l , <>( destroy him. The waters now became wliolosoiiie; the tiecs 
jraiiu-d Hieir vertture; and iii>. boys and cows were restored to life ; but the pain aris- 
ir.g from the poison in (he wounds w . f^^i K'aleeyu had given to Krislum was intolera¬ 
ble. lie therefor* jirayed to Doorga, wIio i lade Jii,n suck llu; milk fro'? G-r ■■ 
breust, by which he was iiumcdiaiely restored to l:,‘alth,^ ' 


• These versts, il is saitl, now romposo ouc ol’lhe kavyiSs culled 
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SLCTION XXXVIII, 

VishalaksIi^Z-.*' 

A GLAY image of (Iiis goddess is sol op af. Sliyeai'diatee, a village in Burdwan^ 
wliicli is become a place ofgreat resort for pilgrims : vasl multitudes ol I)ii ffalos, sheep, 
goats, (See. urcoircred at dill'ereiil times to this goddess, not unfrcquciillj' for thedc- 
stnictioii of enemies; sheep and goals arc offered every day; and it is said that for- 
mcily human sacritices were oll'ered to (his godd(jss. Many persons, it is affirmed, have 
obtained (he privilege of conversing u ith their guardian deities in consequence ol wor¬ 
shipping this image with very shocking cerenionics, while otliersthus employed are 
said to have been driven uiad; yet some persons receive the name ol Vishalakshee as 
their guardian deity. 


SECTION XXXIX. 

C/ttindciA 

i MAGF.S of this form of Doorga arc not made at ppsent in Bengal, but this god¬ 
dess is worshipped by many of the bramhiins, &c. before a metal enp containing 
the avafer of the Ganges. This worship is celebrate;! daily, or at the lime of the full 
or change of (he moon, or w heu the sun ciders a new sign, or on t he 9th of (he moon. 

The Kalikfi pooranu directs that birds, todoises. alligators, fnJt, buffalos, bulls, 
lie-goals, iclmcuraons, wild boars, rhinoceroses, aiitelo:*■-, guanas, rein-deer, lions, 
tygers, men, and blood drawn from the oflererV »wn body, be offered to tliis goddess^ 
TI"; following horrid incantation is addrosbcd to the goddess Chuiidce, when offer¬ 
ing an animal in order to efTcc-t the destruction of an enemy: “ O goddess, of horrid 


■■ C f large »r beautiful ey«. 


t 'J iie wrnlblul. 
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‘ form, O Chundika! cat, devour, sucb «i One, my enemy, O consort of fire' ! Saluta- 
‘ tion to fire! This is the enemy who^bas done me misobief, now personated by au 
‘ animal: destroy him, O Mubamaree ! spb6ng I eat, devour.* 

Women sometimes make avow to ChundSe to engage her to restore their cbil* 
tlrcn to health, or to obtain some other favour. If a person recover in whose name 
such a vow has been made, his neighbours ascribe it to Chuhdw. 

The exploits of this goddess are celebrated in a poem written by the poet Iiunkunu, 
and recited on various occasions, under the name of ChundSe>ganri, or.Chundei>/atra. 


SECTION XL. 

Other forms of DooYga. 

Ramahhya .*—This goddess is worshipped daily by persons of property before 
a pan of water, or some other substitute; aTid also by many shaktus on the 8th of (be 
moon in both quarters. Those who worship her nionthly, generally present some parti» 
cular request in favour of themselves or families. At the Doorga festival this goddess 
is also worshipped with many ceremonies and at a great expcncc. A few persons receive 
the initiatory rites of this godjless, and worship her as their guardian deify. 

Vindhyu-vasinveA —This is the image of a yellow female, sitting on a lioti, with ci» 
thcr four or eight arms: she is worshipped in the month Yoishakhu, on the Otb, or on 
the 7(1), 8th or 9tb, of the increase of the moon: at Benares she is worshipped daily. 
The destruction of several giants is ascribed to this goddess. 

iMu>ig8K-CA2n£SAa4—This is theiVnagoef ayellow female, sitting on three skulls, 
clothed in red, having in her right hand a book, and in her left a roodrakshu bead> 
roll. She is mostly worshipped by females, or rather by bramhuns employed by 

• She who b cslled Deur». t She who dwelt on moon tViodhjS. f The feroent BenefosUeis* 

o 
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tliem, in consequence of some particular diUrcss in their families ; when they make 
a vow to the goddess to worship her a certain number of times if she will deliver 

t f 

them. Even the wives of Alusulmans sometimes send offerings to the house of a bram- 
hhn to be presented to her with prayers. In the month Poushu a small festival 
held in honour of this goddess. 

KumUlt-lcamincl’.* —^This is the image ofa female sitting on the water-lily^ swallo'- 
ing an.elcphant, while with the left hand she is pulling it out of her throat, t—She a 
worshipped on the 8th of Voishakhii, with the usual ceremonies and festivities. 

Tlaju'rajishwunc.X —This goddess is represented as sitting on a throne, the three 
feet of which rest on the heads of Brfimha, Vishnoo, and Sliivij. She is worshipped 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th of Voisliakhn, with the ceremonies common to all the female 
deities to whom bloody sacrifices arc offered. 

'Yoogad^aS is represented as sitting on a lion, hiving ten arms.—A festival in 
honour of this goddess is held on the last day of Voisbakhn, at Ksheerfi, a village 
in Burdwan, where many animals are slain, and large quantities of spirituous liquors 
offered : the goddess at the time of worship is taken out of a tank near the temple. It 
is supposed that not less than 100,000 people assemble at this place on this occasion. 
Human sacrifices, I am informed, were formerly offered to this goddess.—So numer¬ 
ous arc the sacrifices, that the water of the pool in whibh the dead bodies are thrown 
immediately after dec.ipitation, becomes the colour of blood. These bodies are taken 
out of the pool again in a little time after the sacrifice. The disciples of this goddess 
arc verj numerous. 

Aufoowarnttyw. j]—In some places the image of this goddess is set up and worship¬ 
ped daily. At the festivals of Doorga, Kulw, &c. she is worshipped in a more 
splendid manner. Some persons make vows to this goddess in times of distress, and 
many receive the initiatory rites by which she becomes their guardian deity. 

• Sh(" who sils on the waler-lily. t This imagf is sb'H to owe its rise to • tision «t sea ascribed to Shiee- 
jrihiith, a rE«rchant. the psrticalars »f which aro related in Uio Ktiree.kank&nii. I The gwtdess who governs 

Briimha, VisUnoo, andShiv h. j She who eiiited befwe the yoog8i. B The eompassionete. 
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blh^ forms of Doorga. 


liipoora,! 

T n poora-soonduree,® 

Gourw,"^ 

Swudlia,®® 

Twurila,® 

Vrmu-d4vce,*® 

Pudma,'® 

Swaba,'"' 

>iitya,3 

Ckundu-nay ikn,' ‘ 

Shnchee,’3 

Shanty, 

Priislabinec,^ 

Pruchrinda,’* 

MedbajSO 

Toostee,*® 

Jiiyu-doorga,® 

Cbiindagra,*® 

Savitra','^* 

Poostec,i9 

SbooUnee,® 

Dbooma-vulee,ii 

Vijiiya,92 

Dbritcc,®® 

Mfiha-lukshmee,’’ 

Ubbnya,*® 

Jriya,93 

Atmii-d6vta,Sk 

ShrS-vidya,® 

vSiitw,’® 

p6vu-s^na,'‘‘^ 

Koolu.d6vta, 5* &c. 


All these goddesses arc worshipped at the festivals of Doorga, as well as at oilier 
tinies, before the proper representalive of a god, as water, the shHlgramu, &c» but their 
images are not now made in Bengal. Many persons receive the initiatory rites of these 
deities, and pay their devotions daily to the particular goddess whom they have 
chosen as their guardian deity. Bloody sacrifices, fish, and spirituous liquors, are 
presented to these goddesses. The last sixteen are worshipped when rice is first 
given to a child, at the investiture with the poita, at the lime of marriage, and in 
general at all the ceremonies performed for a son before marriage. Jiiyu-doorga is 
worshipped to obtain deliverance from danger. 

1 SIic who governs the three worlds, heaven, earth, and the world of the hjdras. 2 She mho speedily 

execDtcs her will. 3 The Everlasting. 4Tho praise-worthy. 5 The destroyer of the giant 

BoorgH, 6 She who wields the weapon of this name,. 7 The Great Goddess of Fortnne. 8TIio 

Learned. 9 The beauty of the three worlds. JO The goddess of forests. 11 The destroyer of the 

giantChandB, 1* The wrathful. ft The furious. 14 She who is the colour of smoke. l.iShe 

who removes fear. 16 The wife of Shiv8. 17 The yellow. 18 She who sits on tbo wuter.lily. 19 She 

who tells the truth of all. 20 The wise. 21 The cause of all. 22 The victorious. 23 Ditto.’ 

24The celestial heroine. 25 She who presides over the manes. 26 Ditto. 27 The Comforter. 

28 Ditto. 29 The Nonrisbet. ,30 The Patient. SI The goddess of souls, 32 She who 

presides over the genarations of men. 

o 2 
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Beside ihe above forms of Doorga, (here arc many others, whose names end with 
the word Dlioiruvee, viz. the terrific; and tcti|p)es consecrated to Bhoirnvu and Bhoi< 
tuvSS are erected at many of the holy places visited by the Hindoo, pilgrims. When 
a person performs any of the ceremonies of Hindoo worship at these places he must 
first,, on pain of meeting with some misfortune, worship these two deities. 


SECTION XLII. 

Katie, 

THIS goddess may also be considered as a form of Bhuguvutee, or Doorga. Ac¬ 
cording to the Chundee,.the image ot Kalee at present worshipped in Bengal, had its 
origin in the story of RTiktu-veejn, already, inserted in page 100. Kalee was so overjoy¬ 
ed at the victory she had obtained over this giant,, that she danced till the earth 
shook to its foundation, andShivu,.at the intercession of the gods, w as compelled to- 
go to the spot to> persuade her to desist. He saw no other way, however, of prevail¬ 
ing, than by throwing himself among the dead bodies of the slain. W hen the god¬ 
dess saw thrdshe was dancingem her husband, she was so shocked, that to express her 
surprize she put out her tongue to a great length, and remained motionless; and 
she is represented in this posture in almost all the images now made in Bengal. 

The Udbyatmu Raraayuuu* gives another story fVom which the image of Kalee 
may have originated t Kamu, when he returned home with SSla from the destruction 
of llavunfi, began to boast of his atchievements before his wife; who smiled and said, 

‘ Yon rejoice because you have killed a Ravuiih with ten heads j but what would you 
say to a Ravunii with 1000 heads ‘ Destroy him,’’ said Ramfi. Seeta, again smil¬ 
ing, advised him to stay at home; but he, collecting all the monkies, the giants, and 
his own soldiers together, with Sceta, LrikshmriD5,ShHtrMgI»nu, and^BltfirnlH, immedi¬ 
ately departed fur Shutu-dw^pu to meet this new Hiivunn, sending Huuoomanu before 

• Thrre are four RiiinnyfinSj, one writtc-n bj' Valineekof, another by Vjaah-dtrS, and two oilieia called the 
Uilboolli aiKlthc Udtijalm&Uamajftuui. but the others are iuUltto estlmatioa compared with the wotkoIValiuec- 
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to discover the residence of this thousand-headed monster, and bring a description of 
his person. Hunoomanu, after a little*i>la^ with him, returned to Hamu, who soon af¬ 
ter attacked the giant: bat he, looking forward, beheld Ramil’s army as so many 
children: and discharged three arrows, one of which sent all the monkies to Ki'shkin- 
dha, their place of residence; another sent all the giants to Lunka (Ceylon), and the 
third sent all (he soldiers to Uyodbya,Ramu’s capital, tlamu, thunderstruck at being 
thus left alone in a moment, and thinking that all his adherents had been at once an¬ 
nihilated, began to weep: when Sosta, laughing at her hasband, immediately assum¬ 
ed the terrific form of Kalee, and furiously attacked this thousand-beaded Ravimii. 
The conflict lasted ten years, but she at length killed the giant, drank hisblood, and 
began to dance and toss about the limbs of his body. Her dancing shook the earth to its 
centre, so that all the gods, filled with alarm, applied to Shiva; but he declared that 
he almost despaired of calming her passions, for she was mad with joji^; he promised, 
however,.to do all that could be expected from a god in so desperate a case; but, paus¬ 
ing for sMne time, and sceingtao other alternative, he, in (he presence of the assembled 
gods, threw himself among the dead bodies under her feet: Brumlia called to the god¬ 
dess, and said, ‘ () goddess! what art thou doing ? Dost thou not see that thou art 
trampling on thy husband ?’ She stooped, and saw Shivu under her feet, and was so 
ashamed, that she stood still, and threw out her tongue to an uncommon length.* By 
this means Shivu sashed the universe; and SSta, again assuming her proper form, went: 
home with liamu and his brothers.. 

In the images commonly worshipped, Kulw is represented'as a very black female,^ 
with four arms, having in one Imnc^ a scymitur, and in another the head of a giant 
which she holds by the hair; another hand is spread open bestowing n blessing; and' 
with the other she is forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies for ear-rings, and a 
necklace of skulls, aud.lier tongue hangs down to her chin. The hands of several 
giants are hung as a girdle round her loins, and her tresses fall down to her heels. 
Having drank t he^blood of (he giants she has slain in combat, her eyc-brows are bloody, 
•od the blood is foiling.iu a stream down her breast; her eyes are red like those of a 

• Whfn ihf ninHoo womon wc shocked ot ashamed at »nj thing, they pat out ihcir toRgaMi as a mode of 
Hpessing ibcit fetliugs. 
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i!: !'!ikar>l. ^'Iic sl inds with one lo^ on the brcait of her liiisband iibiM'j ;:inJ iciis ilic 
otlici’ oil his Ih'i^li.* 

Tliis ili'itj is equal in ferocity to any of the preceding forms of Doorga. In the 
Kalika pooranh mkv arc pointed out, amongst other animals, as proper for sacriticc. 
It is Iieic said that the blood of a tyger pleases the goddess for one iiundrcd years, 
and the blood of a lion, a rein-deer, or a man, a thousand. But by (he sacrifice of 
1 iiREc MKN, she is pleased 100,000 ^oars ! I insert two or three extracts from the 
Sanguinary Chapter of the K.ilika jiooranii: ‘ Le t a human victim be sacrificed at 
a place of holy worship, or at a cemetery where rlead boilics are buried, l^ct the ob¬ 
lation be performed in tlic part of the cciiiefcry called h^rhku, or at a temple of Ka- 
makshya, or on a mountain. Now attend to the mode : The human victim is to be 
immolated in the east division, which is sacred to Blioiruvu; the head is to be pre¬ 
sented in the south division, which is looked upov as the place of skulls sacred to Bhei- 
riivu,and the blood is lobe pieiiinlcd in (lie west division, which is denominated ht- 
riiku. Having immolated a human victim, with all the requisite ceremonies at a cc- 
motcry, or holy place, let the sacrificer be cautious not to cast his eyes upon it. 'Ihe 
victim must be a person of good appearance, and be prepared by ablutions, and re¬ 
quisite ceremonies, such as eating consecrated food the day before, and by absti¬ 
nence from flesh and vcncry ; and must be adorned with chaplets of flowers, and be¬ 
smeared with sandal wood. Then causing the victim to face the north, let the sacri- 

I 

fleer worship the several deities presiding over the different jiarfs of the victim’s 
body : let the worship be then paid to the victim himself by his name. Let him 
worship Brumha in the victim’s rlumdru, i.c. pave of Brmnha, cavity in the skull, 
under the spot where the salttrcn coronalis and sagillalis meet. I.et him worship the 

earth in his nose, &c.-Worshipping the king of serpents, let him pronounce 

the following incantation: ‘O best of men ! O most auspicious! O thou who art an 
‘assemblage of all the deities, rm'l most exquisite ! bestow thy protection on me, 

‘ save me, thy devoted ; save my sons, my cattle, and kindred; ^preserve the state, 

‘ the ministers belonging to if, and all friends; and as death is unavoidable, part 
‘ with (thy organs of) life, doing an act of benevolence. Bestow upon me, O most 

’ The image of JTineiva, it will be ref rile ctcU, was that of a threatening goddess, exciting terror. On her 

shield she bore the head of a gorgon. Sir AV. Jones consider; Kalee as the Froserpine ofthe Greeks.- 
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‘auspicious ! the bliss which is obiaintd by the most austere devotion, by acts ot 
‘ charity, and performance of rcligioi)s ceremonies ; and at the same time, O most 
‘excellent! attain supreme bliss thyself. *, May thy auspices, O most auspicious ! 
‘ keep me secure from rakshiisus, pishachus, terrors, serpents, bad princes, enemies, 
‘ and other evils; and, death being ihevitable, charm Bhngaviitee in thy last moments 

‘ by copious streams of blood spouting from the arteries of thy fleshly neck.’- 

When this has been done, O my children ! the victim is even as myself, and the 
guardian deities of the ten quarters take place in him ; then Brumha and all the other 
deities assemble in the victim, and be he ever so great a sinner, he becomes pure from 
sin, and when pure, his blood changes to ambrosia, and he gains the love of Miiha- 
devee, the goddess of (lie yoga nidrii, (i.e. iJic fraaquil repose of the mind from an 
abstraction of ideas), who is the goddess of the whole universe, the very universe 
iisclf. lie does not return for a considerable length of time in the human form, but 

becomes a ruler of the giniii devtas, and is much respected by me myself. The 

« 

victim who is impure, from sjn, or ordure and urine, Kamakshya will not even hear 
named. The blind, the crippled, the aged, the sick, the alliicted with ulcers,the her¬ 
maphrodite, (he imperferlly formed, the scarred, the timid, (he leprous, the dwarf¬ 
ish, and (he perpetrator of m jiia patukii, (heinous ofieaces, such as slaying a bram- 
liun, drinking spirits, stealing gold, or defiling a spiritual teacher’s bed), one under 
twelve years of age, one who is impure from tire death of a kinsman, &c. one who is 
impure from the death of mfilia gooroo, (father and mother), which impurity lasts 
one whole year: these severally are unfit subjects for immolation, even though ren¬ 
dered pure by sacred texts. Let not a bramhiin or a chundalh be sacrificed ; nor a 
prince, nor that which has been already presented to a bramhun, or a deity ; nor tlic 
offspring of a prince; nor one who’has conquered in battle; nor the ofl'spring of a 
bramhnn,or of a kshdtriyu ; nor a childless brother; nor a father; not a learned per¬ 
son ; nor one who is unwilling ; nor the maternal uncle of the sacrificcr. The day 
previous tp a human sacrifice, let the victim be prepared by the text mannshtuku and 
three devSe gundhii shuklns,. and the texts wadiuiigii, and by touching his head with 
the axe, and besmearing the a.xc with .sandal, &c. perfumes, and then taking some of 
the sandal, &c. from off the axe, and besmearing tlic victim’s neck therewith. If the 
severed head of a human victim smile, it indicates increase of prosperity and long life 
to the sacrificer, without doubt; and if it speak, whatever it soys will come to pass.’ 
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This work further lajs down directions,for a person's drawing blood from him¬ 
self, and offering it to the goddess, repealing the following incantation: ‘ Hail! 
‘ supreme delusion! Hail! goddess of the universe! Hail! thou who fuliilest the de- 

* sires of all. May I presume (o ofli r (hcethc blood of my body; and wilt thou deign 
‘ to acccjrt it, and be propitious tow ards me.' 

A person’s cutting off his own flesh., and presenting it to the goddess as a burnt sa¬ 
crifice is another method ©f pleasing this infernal deity; ‘ Grant me, O goddess! bliss, 
‘ in proportion to the fervency with which I present thee with my own flesh, invok- 
‘ ing thee to be propitious to me.. Salutation to thee again and again, under the my*- 

d 

* terions syllables wMg, 

A person’s burning his body, by applying the burning wick of a lamp to it, is also 
very acceptable to Kalee, &c. On this occasion this incantation is used: ‘ Hail 1 god- 
‘dess! Salutation to tliee, under the syllables ung, Mg. To thee I present this auspici- 
*ous luminary, fed with the flesh of my body, enlightening all around, and exposing 
‘ to light also the inward recesses of my soul.’ 

It is observed in this work, that the head or the blood of an animal, in its simple 
stale, forms a proper offering to a goddess, but that flesh must be presented as a burnt- 
offering. Ollier Tuntriis observe, that, the eating of the flesh of men, cows, and swine, 
and drinking spirits, after these things have been offered to an idol, must be done in 
secret, or the person will commit a great crime, and sink into poverty. I am credibly 
informed that very many bramhiins in Bengal eat cow’s flesh, and, after they have been 
offered to an idol, drink spirits, though none of th«m will publicly acknowledge it. 

Thieves frequently pay their devotions to Kalee and to all the goddesses to whom 
bloody sacrifices arc offered, under the hope of carrying on their villainous designs 
with security and success.+ A gang often persoils, perhaps, agree to plunder a house, 

a 

• See Mr. Blaquiere’a trenalaiion of lUe Saiigiiinarv Cliapter, Asiatic Rcscarclica, vol. t. -^The aatlior hope* 

Mr. Blaquiere will excuse tlie liberty Kc lias taken of alietiug his sp«HiBgofS6iigskritfi words, as be has done it mere¬ 
ly t.i preserve uniformity throughout the work. 

t Une «r Japiter's names, it is well known, was Fra'datur, because plunder was offered to him. 
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■who meet logclher in a dark niajlit, under a frree wlicre an image of Sicldediwiiiel- is plac¬ 
ed, and bring to Hie sjiot spiritiioiis liqijors, fisli, and oHier offerings. One of Ho* 
company, a bratnliun, goes (lirongh tbe ceVemonies of worsliip, at tbc close of wbicb a 

bloody sacrifice is offered, and tbe inslrmncnt worshipped which is to cut throngh 

% 

the wall of the honte; at which tirnb the following incantation from the Chorii- 
punchashika is read ; ‘O ! Sindhiikatee ! (the name of the instrument) formed by 
‘ the goddess Vishnee ! Kalee commanded thee to cut a passage into the bouse, to 
‘ cut through stones, bones, bricks, wood, the earth, and mountains, and, llirougli 
< the blessing of Unadya,* to make a way by cutting the earth from the house of 
‘ the Mating to that of Fidya,t and that the soil brought out should be carried away 
‘ by the wind. Ilaree-jlieeJ and Chamtiiula have given this blessing, and Kamak« 
* sliya (Kalee) has given the command.’ After the reading of this incantation, the 
thieves sit down to cat and drink the things that have been ofl'ered; and when near¬ 
ly intoxicated, (hey gird their garments firmly round their loins; rub their bodies 

1 

well with oil; daub their eyes with lamp-black, and rcpcalan incantation to enable 
tliem to see in tbc dark ; and thus proceed to the spot, when they cut a hole through 
the wall, plunder the house, and sometimes murder the inhabitants. 


Some lime ago, two Hindoos were executed .at Calcutta for robbery. Before 
they entered upon their work of plunder, they Avorshipped Kalee, and offered pr.ay* 


• A name of Kali,', wliicli means wgliont bcRinuliii;. 

t Soonduiu, tlie son of CioonS-s'ndlioo, laja of Kancliec-poorB, was overcome lij tlie oliorms of Vidya, flie 
danghter ol VectB-singln'i, ihe raja ol Buniwan. For the patpott’s of courtship ho concealed himself at Ihi li.iusc 
of a flower-seller (Malinei) neat the palace ol Veirii-siiiglili, and began to pay his devotions to the goddess Ka- 
lee, who gave Inm this ineantation, and the instrument Simihillvi lii’, that he might rut his way to his fair one. 
Olio night, however, Suondtirii was caught in the palace, and sciaed as a thief. As he was led fioin prison to the 
place of elocution, he cumposed fifty verses in praise of the raja's daughter, which verses have since received the 
name ofCliorii-pfliicbashllia. The Hindoos add, that when they were about to exeeule SmuidStii, the cords by 
which he was bound niirnciiluusly burst asunder, and the executioners fell se ns, less to the ground ; in coiisr- 
quencr, the execution was postponed, and the next,night Kalee appeared lo VeeriS-singhti in a dream, and di¬ 
rected him to marry his daughter to SoondRrh, who was not a thief, but tlie son of the raja ofKanelier-ponrB, a very 
proper person lo become his soii-in-taw. The marriage wns soon after celebrated in the most splendid manner. 

The Hindoos say, tliatalewalc of the Ilaree cast was once honoured with an interview by the goddess 
Kamakiliya, who delivered to beta variety ofiucantalions, now used by the lowest casts for tht: mutt ridiculous 
as well as brutal and wiclitd put poses. ' 


P 
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crs before her image, tbal they might be pcolected by the goddess in the act of thicT* 
ing. It so happened, Mial the goddess left these disciples in the lurch ; they were de* 
tcctcd, tried, and seiilciiccd to be bunged. • ’W/hilc under sentence of death, a native 
catholic, ill the same place and circumstances, was visited by a Roman Catholic 
priest to prepare him for dclitli. These Hiialoos now reflected, that as Kalee had 
not protected I hem, notwithstanding they had paid their devotions to her, there could 
be no hope that she would save them after deatli: they might as well, therefore, re¬ 
nounce their cast; which resolution they communicated to their fellow-prisoncr, who 
procured for them a prayer from the Catholic priest, translated into the Bengalee 
language. I saw a copy of this prayer in the hands of the native catholic who gave 
me this account. These men at last, out of pure revenge upon Kul^, died in tlie 
faith of the Virgin Mary, and the catholics, after the execution, made a grand fune¬ 
ral for them, as these persons, they said, embraced the catholic faith, and renounc¬ 
ed their east —from conviction. 

Agura-vageeshh, a learned Hindoo, about five hundred years ago, formed the 
image of Kalee according to the preceding description, and worshipped it luontbly, 
choosing for this purpose the darkest nights in the month : he made and set up the 
image, worshipped it, and destroyed it, on the same night. At present the greater 
number of the worshippers of Kalee bold a festival to her honour on the last night 
of the decrease of the moon in the month Kartiku, and call it the Sbyama* festival. 

A few persons celebrate the worship of Kalee at the full moon in Karliku; the ce¬ 
remonies of which are performed before a picture of this goddess drawn on a stiflTmat 
of reeds seven or eight feet long. This festival lasts three days, and on the fourth 
the picture is thrown into the river. 

Rome also worship Kalee for one night on the 14tli of the decrease of the moon,;^in 
the month Maghu ; and a few rich men do so monthly, on the last night of the moon; 
while others worship this goddess in the month Jyoisht’hu, wlfen it is called the 
Phulu-huree festival, on account of the many mangoes, jak fruits, &c. offered to her. 


A name of Kalee. meaning WaeV. 
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A few years ago, I went to the house of,Kalee>shunkuru>ghoshu at Calcutta, at the 
time of the Shyama festival, to see the animals sacrificed to Kulee. The buildings 
where the worship was performed were cataed on four sides, with an area in the mid* 
die. The image was placed at the north end with the face to the south; and the two 
side rooms, and one of the end rooms (opposite the image, were filled with spectators: 
in the area were the animals devoted to sacrifice, and also the executioner, with Ka> 
IS'shunkuru, a few attendants, and about twenty persons to throw the animal down, 
and hold it in the post, while the head was cut off. The goats were sacrificed first, 
then the buffalos, and last of all two or three rams. In order to secure the ani* 
mals, ropes were fastened round their legs; they were then thrown down, and the 
neck placed in a piece of wood fastened in(o the ground, and made open at the top 
like the space betwixt the prongs of a fork. After the animal's neck was fastened in 
the wood by a peg which passed over it, the men who held it pulled forcibly at the 
heels, while the executioner, Avith a broad heavy axe, cut off the head at one blow; 
the heads were carried in an elevated *posturc by an attendant, (dancing as he Avent) the 
blood running down him on all sides, into the presence of the goddess. Kalee-shiin- 
kuru, at the close, Avent up to the executioner, took him in his arms, and gave him 
several presents of cloth, &c. The heads and blood of the animids, as Avell as 
different meat-offerings, arc presented Avith incantations as a feast to the goddess, af¬ 
ter which clarified butter is burnt on a prepared altar of sand. Never did I see men so 
eagarly enter into the shedding of blood, nor do I think any butchers could slaugh¬ 
ter animals more expertly. • The place literally sAvam with blood. The bleating 
of the animals, the numbers slain, and the ferocity of the people employed, actually 
made me unAvell, and I returned about midnight, filled Avith horror and indignation. 

The gifts to bramhiins and guests at this festival arc numerous, and in some in¬ 
stances very expensive. The bramhuns, and then the family and other guests, are 
entertained, Avhen the spiritnons liquors which have been presented to the goddess 
are drank privately by those who arc in the secret. The festival closes with the 
dances and songs before the goddess. 


The reader may form an idea how much idolatry prevailed at the time when the 

P * 
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Hiadou mouarchy llourUlied, from the folipwiag circumstance, which belongs to a 
iiiuderu period, when the Hindoo authority in lliiidoosl’lianu was almost extinct: 
llaja KrUhnu-chundrfi'rayri, and his two knmediate successors, in the mouth Karti* 
ku, annually gave orders to all the people over whom they had a nominal authority 
to keep the Shyama festival, and threatened every offender with the severest penal* 
ties on aou-compliaiicc,. In consequence of these orders, in more than ten thou* 
sand houses, in one night, in the zillah of Krishuh-nugriru, the worship of this god¬ 
dess was celebrated. Tl>c number of animals destroyed could not be less than ten thou¬ 
sand. The officiating bra ulii.i.s, especially those who perform religious ceremonies 
forshcio.lriis, were greatly perplexed, as a single bramhuu had to perform the ceremo¬ 
nies of worship at two hundred liouscs, situated in different villages, in one night. 
All the joiners, barbers, or blacksmiths, in fifteen or twenty villages, in many in¬ 
stances, have but one officiating priest, the bramliilns in general being unwilling to 
incur the disgrace which arises from performing religious services for sh^drus. 

Eeshanu-chrmdiu-rnyii, the grandson of Krishnii-chundru-rayh, in certain j'Cais, pre* 
sented to Kalee eighty thousand pounds weight of sweetmeats, the same quantity of 
sugar, a thousand women’s cloth garments, the same number of women’s China silk 
garments, a thousand Offerings, including rice, plantains, pe.is, &c. and immolat¬ 
ed a thousand buffalos, a thousand goats, ami the same number of sheep, which alto¬ 
gether could not costless then ten tiumsaml roopces, while the other cxpences amount¬ 
ed to scarcely less than twenty thousand. To defray these expeuces, (his raja sold 
the greater part of his patriiuoay, and in this and other idolatrous customs he and 
other Hindoo rajas have c.xpcudcd almost the whole of their estates. 

Raja Ram-Krishnu also expended very large sums cf money upon the worship of 
Kalcc. He set up a stone image of this goddess at V'arahu-nrigurii, on which occasiua 
he is said to have spent a lack of roopces. He alsoemlowec! this image with sucb 
a large revenue, tliat at present (ive huuilrcd persons arc maintained there daily. la 
the service of this goddess he has nearly reduced iiimself to poverty, though former¬ 
ly from the rents of the lands, Ac. he used to pay fifty-two lacks of roopces annual¬ 
ly into the Company’s treasury. 
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Kalee U the guardian deify of very many of the Bengalees, especially of the bram« 
huns. 

At Kalee-ghafn, near Calcutta, is a celebrated image of this goddess, ‘ whom (in 
the opinion of the Hindoos) all Asia, and the whole world worshippclh.’ Having 
obtained an account of this temple from a bramhun whom I sent to Kaloc-glrntn for 
the purpose, I here lay it before my readers: 

The temple consists of one room, with a large pavement around it. The image 
is a large black stone to which a horrid face, parlly cut and partly painted, has been 
given; there arc neither arms nor legs,a cloth cohering all the lower part which 
should be the body. In front of tne temple is a very large building capable of seat¬ 
ing two hundred people, in which and on the pavement around the temple many 
bramhuns daily sit reading the Chiindee, a work on the wars of Kiilee; on some days 
as many as a thousand bramhuns may be seen llms employed. Beyond this build¬ 
ing, in front of the image, the animals for sacrifice arc slain. Not fewer than four 
thousand persons assemble on particular occasions at this temple, especially at the 
Shyamaand Dooiga festivals; and, twice a week, on the Cli^tula* market days, two 
thousand people or more visit lliis place, mulliludcs of w hom (my informer say>^, iu»t 
less than a thousand) present offerings. At these times it is cor.imon for a Hindoo 
to go up to the leinple, and presenting himself at the door with joined hands, to ad. 
dress himself fluis to the idol j ‘ Oh 1 mother IT am going to (he market for sucli and 
*»uch a purpose. If thou grant mo success, I will on the next mnrke(.4ay present 

‘offerings to thee to the amount of-Or he says to anofher person standing 

near—‘Sec, Brother, I have promisekl to mother so and so, if she will accomplish nay 
* wishes in the market.’+ 

About nine o’clock each day, the bramhun who in turn performs (he dnties at the 
temple, and who receives the offerings of the day, after cleaning and bathing the 
image, puls on it'ihe garlands of flowers and other ornaments, sweeps ilie femple,and 

• An adjoining village. 

11 t is said ihttt fcrmci b’, csf teiallj in linics ol searcitj, nnnibcrs of nicn were sold at this maikot. 
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Hicn flirows open the doors, calling out ‘ Victorj to the Great Kalec • Victory to (he 
Great Kalcel’ These compliments on diilcrent mornings he changes at pleasure. 
After this, persons going'to bathe, or cotmUg from bathing, approach the door of (he 
temple, and bow to the goddess ; and now the daily worship is performed, which oc¬ 
cupies abont an hour, after which men and woman are seen bringing their offerings to 
the idol, and these continue to be presented during the greater part of the day j some 
merely present them, without asking for any blessing: these persons takeaway a few 
(lowers, or any other trifle of what they have offered, as something (hat willsecme the 
good of the family; and friends on a visit at the house of such a person beg any thing 
of (his kind, and cat it, or wear it in their hair. Other visitors to the temple leave part 
of the offerings there, and take away the other part to present to their friends. Others 
make a vow while the offering is presented to the image, in some such words as these: 

‘ Oh! goddess! mother Kalee! If thou wilt deliver me out of such or such a trouble, 

‘ or wilt bestow such or such a blessing, I will present to thee [here the petitioner re- 
‘ peats the names <ff all the offerings or bloody sacrlliccs].’ Disputes arise almost 
daily in the temple betwixt the worshippers and the priests rcsf)Coting the otleriogs, 
and not unfreqiiently a violent sornmhle takes place for the rncat-offerings in the pre¬ 
sence of the goddess herself: the officiating bramlihn snys, ‘Who is to have these of- 
‘ ferings ?’ to which the worshipper ropilics, ‘Oh ! Sii! our family priest always rc- 
‘ ccives these things. 1 must carry them home for him.’ Or a man bringing offerings 
procures a bramhnn to go and tell a lie in the presence of the goddess, saying to 
him, ‘ Sir, the bramhuns at the temple of Kalw arcsuc[i notorious cheats, that of all 
I give to tlitf goddess, she will probably get nothing but a few flowers; and they are so 
rapacious (hat I shall never get (licseofferings out of their bands on which thisbrara- 
hiin carries the offerings to the temple, and declaics, that they belong to the brainhiins 
of such a temple, and must be returned to them. By these contrivances the offerer 
obtains what he has given to (he goddess ; and, giving part to the bramhun who lias 
extricated him from the rapacious hands of the proprietors of the temple, he takes 
llic lemaindcr home. AI)ont three o’clock in the afternoon, food is placed before the 
goddess, consisting of rice, greens, roots, fruits, milk, curds, clarified butter, flesh, 
spirituous licjjjurs,* (in a concealed form) sweetmeats, &c. &c. Generally about 250 

• Tt is pfTirracd Hist tlrr crrcnlrr niirnber uf grown up persons in (hi* vi’Uge drink spirim. BramHun* rosj be setm 
in front of tlir u mplc, driuk’ug spirits at noon day, and religious mcudicauu walking aliuuli naked, without the 
least seiiic of shame. 
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pounds of rice arc cooked dally, bat at particular times twice or tlirice as much. 
After reserving as much as is necessary for his own family, the officiating brainhiin 
sells the rest of the offerings to devout yisitors or neighbours, and gives away what 
he cannot sell. When ^ bloody sacrifice is offered, the offerer either pays the ppiest 
for his trouble, or gives up the slaughtsred animal. The slayer also receives a fee. 
Of this flesh the officiating bramhun keeps what he pleases, and sells the rest to brain- 
huus, shobdrftt, Portuguese, and persons from all parts of the neighbourhood.* 

Thedaily offeringstothisgoddcssarcastonishingly numerous: On days when the 
weather is very unfavourable, not less than three hundred and twenty pounds of rice, 
twenty-four of sugar, forty ol sweetmeats, twelve of clarified butter, ten of flour, ten 
quarts of milk, a peck of pease; eight hundred plantains, and ether things, the price of 
which may amount to about five shillings, are ofl’ered, and eight or ten goats sacri¬ 
ficed. On common days, of all these things, three times the quantity ; and at great 
festivals, or wheifa rich man conies to worship, ten, twenty or forty limes this 
quantity, and as many as forty or fifty buflalos, and a thousand goats, are slain. 

Kaja Nuvu-Krishna, of Calcutta, about fifty years ago, when on a visit to Kaleew 
ghatu, expended, it is said, not less than 100,000 roope('s on the worship of this god¬ 
dess. Amongst the offerings was a gold necklace valued at 10,000 roopces, and, bo- 
side other ornaments, a rich bed, silver plates, dishes, and basons ; sw«elmcats, and 
other food sufficient for the,entcrfainmcnt of a thousand' persons, and trifling pre¬ 
sents of money to near two thousand- of the poor. 

About twenty years ago Jtiy u-Nwayunii-Ghoshalij, of Kiddurpoorujnear Calcutta, 
expended 25,000 roopees at this place; when he sacrificed twenty-five buffalos, one 
hundred and eight goats, and five sheep and presented to the goddess four silver 
arms, two gold eyes, and many gold and silver ornaments. 

About ten years ago, a merchant from the cast of Bengal expended 5000 roopees 

A' 

• The women bclonBing te tlic temple huTc become snch good cookj, that it ie not uneommon for pcrioin l» 
poj for a dinner from their handa, preferring it to any thing Ibev could get elsewhere. 
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on tli5 wojsliip of this goddess, beside the price of a Ikousaadgoais Mbich were siaogli- 

lercd. 

In the year 1810, a bramluin from the east of Bengal expended on this idol about 
four thousand roopccs, with part of which he l)oughl a golden necklace, the beads 
of which w ere in the shape of giants’ skulls. 

In thejear 1811, G'opee-mohunu, a braudiiinof Calcutta, expended 10,000 roo¬ 
pccs in the worship of this goddess, but, being u voithuuvii, he did not ofl'er any 
bloody sacrifices. 

Tlie Hindoos, it sccm.«!, arc not flic only persons who worship this black stones 
1 have received accounts several times of Europeans, or their native mistresses, go¬ 
ing to this tempi<“, and exjicnding thousands of roopees in offerings. The brarahiin 
with whom 1 wrote this account declares, that when he was a student at Viirisha, 
near Ivalw-ghatfi, he several limes .' uw the wives of Europeans come in palanqueens 
with oflerings; though I supjiose, these ladies were born in India. But the pro¬ 
prietors of (he temple positively assured this brarnliiin (as he says) that very fre¬ 
quently European men presented offerings, soliciting some favourat the hands* of the 
goddess, and (hat very lately a gentleman in the Hon. Comp.aiiy’s service, who had 
gained a cause at law, presented thank-offerings to Kalee which cost two or three 
thousand roopees. + I confess that 1 very riliictanlly insert these accounts, because I 
should hope, they mostly originate in w ilful misrepresentation on the part of the 
bramhuns of (he (cmjile, or ia mistake. 1 suppose some Portuguese (who also go 
by tlic name Sah6b) may present oflerings, ancj pray to this goddess—hence one 
source of misiiiforniation: (he mistresses of Europci ns arc supplied with money 
by their retainers, and hence the worship not unfrequently passes off, with many 

* Silver handt nml gold Unguts and eyes me ainoii(> the presents made by ricli men to this goddess. .Such is the 
stupidity of idolaliits. 

t It is probable, ilial the real worsliipiirr in tln'j inUance was n Ite.’.d-jorvaBl of this geiitlemsn's j though the 
expellee mieht be defrayed by the master. VVitlioiit lliiiikiiig of the guilt oftuch conduct, I havd knoun frequent 
insiiinvcs ofKurapcnns niakiiig presents to their servants for the avowed purpose of idol worship. 
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a triumph over degraded Christianity,, as the ■n orsliip of such a European : and 
many Europeans who go for curiosity to see the temple and the image, inconside¬ 
rately or wantonly give presents to the clamorous and greedy bramhuns, who pro¬ 
claim it as an offering to their goddess. Actions tlic most innocent, (even going-to 
view the image,) arc construed by Ihese ignorant idolaters into an approval of ido¬ 
latry. A European who was lately there, says ray informant, to make a drawing 
of the imago, when lie departed gave the offidjiating bramlum a goldmohiir, and this 
present was probably carolled among the gifts to the temple. 

It is further afTirraed, that many Masulmans (fonr or five hundred) present olior- 
ings to Kalee monthly,—iio strangely has the veneration for this image seized the 
minds of the natives!—and it is aoded tliat an equal number of prostitutes from all 
parts of Bengal pay Iheir devotions at this temple: some pray for the health of their 

paramours, and others that great numbers may visit their houses of ill fame. It is not 

» 

tincommon for a loose female to say to her paramour, after his recovery from sickness, 
*I made vows to Kai^, that if she would restore you to health, T would present 
*hcr with such and suchwflerings; you are recovered; and I must now go and per- 
‘ form my vow-s.’ Such a female sometimes thus prays for her paramour —* O Mo- 

‘ ther Kal^ ! I pray loi --- If thou wilt irtcretlse his wealth [or remove 

* sickness from him—or make him successful in such a concern—or increase his at- 
‘ tachment to me, (hat he may always follow my advice], I will present to thee all 
‘ these offerings, (here she repeats the names of what she intends to give).’ When 
she returns home she takes off all her ornaments, laying them aside till her vow be 
either fulfilled or abandoned. 

Merchants* and Tradesmen present offerings to Kalee, once, twice, or thrice a 
year, to obtain success in their concerns;—many rich men (thirty or forty) place 
branibuiis at this temple to worship the god%less, to walk round the temple,and read 

the Chundee, daily in their names;—others place bramhuns here for these purposes, 

» 

* Hiodoo taercliinli engagad in foreign comineree. after the euccoMfol rojage of a ihip in wliich ilie; had 
property .frequentl; preecnt tbank-offeringi to (bit goddeu. 

Q 
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tor two or tHree months in the year ;—sepoysTrom all parts of flindoost’hanh resort te 
tins temple as ol tcn as they can obtain leave of absence j —mothers present offerings, 
praying for the recovery of their children.j ahd promising to bring the restored child 
in their arms when they come to fulfil their vows ;* or, that it shall be invested with 
the poila,t or pass through some other ceremony, at the temple 5 —servants in search 
of employment make vows to the goddess to present her with a month’s wages if sh« 
w ill raise them to such a situation ;—in a word, the occasions of drawing people to this 
famous temple arc as cudless as the superstiliniis liupi's nnd fenrs^ the r.rimes, and the 
Avants of the worshippers. 

(j'oafs are devoted tolfalee, and kept, in some cases, fora longtime, till the owner 
be able to meet the other expences attending the ofibrings and worship. These ani¬ 
mals arc called the goats of Kalee. 

The village of KalS-ghiittu (or Kiila'-ghalh) owes,the greater part of its present 
population to this temple; from which near two hundred persons derive their snb- 
sistunce, exclusive of (he proprietors, who amount to about thirty families. Some 
proprietors have a day in turn, others half a day, and others two or three hours; to 
whom all the offerings presented in thepoitinn of’timcthus apportioned belong. All 
these families have become rich. 

« 

In the month Maghu a festival is held in various places of Bengal in honour of 
Ghatoo, the gorl who presides over blotclics on the skin ; but the assembly at Kalee- 
ghatii is very great. At the lime of SAvinging in Choitru also, the concourse of people 
at this place is also very large. See the accoilnt of Shivu, 

* The li&ir of tome children is not cat at all till the vovbe fa'.lilled ; others only feparair a lock of the child’s 
hair tjiiit’it up ill » bunch. A Inrge hilloclr oriininan liair, rollcclnl ul llic liinci nf .shaving wacn roirsliarc bean 
fuliilit'd is turmed neat the temple. 

f A lirniuhfinonce assured me thai be ba<2 iceii nivt less than three hundred bojs i«rcst*d with lb* poitu in 
one day atthil place; on irliich occasion lainy Woody lacridccs were ofl'eied, Thu coucouis* of people was 
immeine. 
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I here add a rough account of what is expended on (Lis idol inonthlj: 

TT». A., I'. 

Bufliilos slain, (5) * *,••• ■ " “ 30 00 

Goats ditto, (1000) 800 0 0 

Sheep, ditto, (30) - - - - - 40 0 0 

nice, (200 cwt.) ------ 410 o 0 

Salt, Spices, Pease, Fish, &c. . - - - 200 O 0 

Clarified Butter, _-- - - - - 70(1 

Milk and Curds, - - - - - - - OOO 

Sugar, (II cwt.) - - - - - - JOj 0 O 

Sweetmeats, (22 cwt.) ----- 3G0 0 0 

Plantains, (25,000) . 50 0 0 

Evening offerings, - - - - - - 60 00 

Meat offerings, - . - - . . - 90 0 0 

Dressed food, - - - . _ 80 0 0 

Fees, - - - -- - 233 0 0 

Travelling Expcnces, - - - - - - 3C0 0 0 

Alms given <o the poor by visitors, . - - 200 0 0 

Bxtraordinarics from rich men, and at festivals, - .3000 0 0 

’ Sa. Its. 6000 0 0 

Seventy-Two Thousand Roopecs annually, or Nine Thousand Pounds sterling. 

Q 2 
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SECTION :^Ulb 

Olhcr forms of Ka/u, Sj-e. 

Chamitndiu *—This image, which is similar to that of Kalee, except that ChamanJA 
is represented with two giants’ heads in her liaods, and as sitting on a dead body, is 
seldom or never made. The goddess is worshipped at the festival of Doorga, on 
three dilicrent days. 

Shmushanu-KalieA —When this image is made, other figures are introduced, 
as (hose of the giants Shoombhu, and Nishootubhu, of jackals, dead bodies, &c. 

These giants arc represented as sitting on elephants, throwing arrows at the goddess, 

* 

while the latter is standing on her husband, and aiming blows at them with a sword. 
The ceremonies of w'orship are like tlrosc performed in honour pf KalSer the wor¬ 
ship begins at the total wane of the moon in Maghir, and continues for three nights. 
Kcvelliiig is carried to the greatest pitch : some nf the worshippers,, and not unfre- 
qucntly the sons of rich ineii, dance IxTore the image naked,. ‘ glorying in their 
shame.’ A few Ilinduos adopt this goddess as their guardian deity. 

JMaituvll-Kalcc .%—Another form of Kalee, whose image it resembles except in the 

4f 

colour,, which is blue. The worship is celebrated on the fifteenth night of the decrease 
of the moon in Maghii,—the present fruit, diversion,—and hereafter, heaven. Such 
are the ideas of the poor deluded Hindoos. A ^hole village sometimes joins to de¬ 
fray the cxpcnce ; dt other times a rich man bears it alone. Many bloody sacrifices 
are offered, and a^reat shew made, especially with illuminations, to which are 
added dancing, singing, music, &c. 


• SHie wlio ieised ChfiiidiS ind MlindS, two giants. 

t Tills name denotes, thal Kalee d'vcliiio the place of burning the dead, and ]itcsidei«TCt ctmtltn'c*- Slimii* 
'sbaiiB ineanaa cemetery. 


t Via, intho form of man. 
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Thi* form of Kalw is that of a black female, Tvith four aims, 
standing on the breast of Shiyfi. She is worshipped at the total wane of the moon 
in the month Jyoisht’hn, or in any other month, at the pleasure of the worshipper. 
The offoriags arc numerous, especially of fruits; buffalos,. goats> and sheep, are sa* 
crificed; and the day after the worship, the image is thrown into the river. 

BhUdrU-KaleffA —^An image similar to that of Kal^ ; (he worship also resembles 
tliat which is paid to that goddess. The image is in some places preserved, and wor¬ 
shipped daily. 

Oogr&~chtmdaX is worshipped at the total wane of the moon in the month Kariiku: 
in some places temples made of clay are erected in honour of this goddess, in which 
she is worshipped either daily or monthly. 

AnMM-m&t/ve.S —A black female, with four arms,, sitting on a throne; to whom a 
nutnlmr of temples are dedicated, containing stone or clay images of the goddess. She 
is worshipped daily ; also on fortunate da^'s, at the pleasure of licr numerous disciples, 
as well as at the great festivals of Doorga, Kulee, &c. when bloody saciiiices are of¬ 
fered to her. 

II—These nine goddesses are worshipped at the great festivals, but 
with the greatest shew at that of Doorga: when these assistants of Dooi'^a in her wars 
are represented by nine branches of different trees Kumbha by a plaintaiiiKiith- 
wee*roopa, by a kiichwiS j* Horidra, by a huridra ;3 Juyuntee,. by a .JiiyuntOe Vihva- 
r55pa, by a vilwii ;5 Darimee, by a darimh 0shoka, by an ushokuManuka,by a 
manu and Dhanyu-toopa, byadhanyu.® 


hKZ’tnii-chundce .*—This image is made and worshipped at Benares : in Bengal 

J 

• Slw who rtteivei'much ft«U. t The Beneficent. JThefa«iou«. JTheJojlul. 

H Tlie nine j;od(li;M< a. 

t Musa paridUuica. S Arum esculeotunii .S Curcuma longa. 4 .'Escbrnomer.e re.'hon. 

3 .Eile murineloj. 6 Pmica grunatniu, 7 JoDmis asuua. S Arum macruriijaoii. 9 Cu- 

riaiidrnin •nlivum, • The terrific, 
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also Ihc goddess is worshipped, especially- on a Tuesday, before anolhei image, or a 
pan of syater, or some appointed repreientalivc of an idol. 

Vpura-Jila .*—There is no public festival in honour of Ibis goddess; nor isherimage 
set lip for worship; but in times of sickness she is worshijipeil before the slialgramii, 
ivhcu forms of praise from the Tiintrus arc addressed to her. 

VimulaA —A stone image of this idol is worshipped in one of the temples-creeled 
in Orissa, near the famous temple of Jngiiimat’hii. llioody sacrifices arc offered to 
this goddess; but as this place is sacred to Vishnoo, these offerings are made in se¬ 
cret. Vimula is also worshipjwd in Bengal at 4he festivals of Doorga and Kalee. 

Suldhcsh'wu rc54 —In many villages in Bengal one, and in some large villages sci'c- 
ral of these images are sol up. They arc in ginieral made of clay ; but some are of 
stone. 'I'lic image is commoidy the property of one f^jmily, who worship her every 
day ; others in the, village worship her when they choose; but all the gifts aud ofl'er- 
ings come to (he person who ownsthe image. If a child have a fever, the parents 
worshij) the goddess (hat it may recover, and promise to present various offerings to 
her if she be propitious. If a woman want a .son, slie procures a bramhun to wor¬ 
ship the goddess in her mime;—if another person be seeking employmcut, he prays 
the goddess to favour him i( a kooliuii bramhun wish Ids daughter to be married, 
be intercedes w itii the goddess, and promises to celebrate her worship if she be fa¬ 
vourable. On all occasions of particulai distress, or want, the people resort to 
these images with their presents and vows. Thieves also worship Siddh6shwur^, 
that they may be favoured with her smiles and be protected in thieving.^ Honest 
and poor people also worship this image to obtain protection from thieves. An 
annual festival isjicld iu honour of Siddh^shwuree on the same day as the Shyama 
feslival. 


• Tlie «neoii<juoriiMc, 15he v l>o ptiridfs. t Stic wlio falfi'j tbeVi»lie« of bet worsbippeis. 

i The gi'd(5B»» LtTernii, ili» wi'.I! km-wii, waj llic (irotectrcss of tbicTes, wbo, from bet. wete named Larcrui- 
encj.atid wlio woisliippcd tier, tbat ilieit dcsijiu and iiUiinue* luiglit be suctewful: bet imago ual a b-nd «iilicmt 
a ‘jodj. 
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fECTWN Xl.lV. 

iMksIiMce 

IS called the goddess of prosperity : she is painted yellow, and sits on the water- 
lily, holding in her right hand the paslui, (a roiJe) and in the left a necklace. 

Visfinoo is said to hare obtained this goddess at the churning of the sca,*atwhuth 
time all the gods were so charmed with her beauty that they desired to possess her, 
and Sfaivi was entirely ovcncomc l)y his passion. The reader will remember something 
similar to this in the account of Venus, who is also said to have sprang from the froth 
of the sea, and whom, on being presented to the gods, they all desired to marry. 

The worship of Lukshmee is celebrated in five different months, viz. in Bhadin, 
on the first Thursday of tim increase of the moon, in the morning; in dishwiim, at 
the full moon, in the evening; in Kartikn, on the last day of the decrease of the moon, 
in (he night; on the last day in Poushh, in tlvc morning ; and in Choitru, on the first 
Thursday of the increase of the moon; cither in the day or night. The ceremonies 
aie performed before a basket used as a corn measure, painted red : the worshippers fill 
this measure with rice in the husk ; and put round it a garland of tlowers; then cover 
it with a white cloth ; and, encircling it with a number of small shells, place before 
it a box containing red paint, a comb, &c. The otTiciating bramhnu performs 
the usual ceremonies, varying but little from those at the worship of Vishiioo, in the 
name of the master or mistress of the house. No bloody sacrifices are offered. 
Bramliuns areenfertained rather liberally at this festival; but on the day of woishii> 
nonlins must be given to the poor, except cooked food, norany money lost, lest fhis 
goddess, who is supposed to j>reside over wealth, and (o have taken up her abode at 
the worshipper’s house, should be angry at her riches being wasted. 


• s!.i' iiiiso ciilicil i!ic (Isujhtfr of 
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This worsliip is celi'brated in almost cvci»y Hindoo family five times a yenr, the fre¬ 
quency of wliicli is not to be wondered at, qhen it is considered that Lrikshmee is the 
goddess of prosperity. If a man l)e gro^yfng rich, the Hindoos say Liikshmee is gone 
to abide at his house; if he be sinking into poverty, they say Lnkshmee has forsaken 
Uira. If they wish to abuse another, they call liira lAikshmee-chara.* 

The morning after the festival, the women take up the corn measure, and preserve 
it for some future time of worship : the rice is used in worship during the whole year. 
At the close of the festival,ifafcjnale of the family remember any stories respecting 
2.iukshmee, she relates tbem, and the rest of the family, joined by t wo or three neigh¬ 
bouring females., sit around and licar. In some places a number of persons subscribe 
towards the cxpcnce of making au image of Lukshmw, and worship it on any of the 
days before-mentioned. 

Names. Lnkshmee, or, the goddess of fortunate ^signs ;—Piidmaluya, she who 
dwells on the walcr-lily;—Pudnia, she who holds iu licr hand the water-lily Shree. 
she in whom all take refuge ;—^Hiircc-priya, the wife of Hurce. 

SECriOK XI.V. 


KojagurU’ljuIishntcZ-.f 

THIS form of Lukshm^ is worshipped at the full moon in Ashwinil, in the even¬ 
ing, before a corn-measure, surrounded by four plantain trees; tbowh some pcrs('ns 
worship this goddess before an image of Liikshmee. Bloody sacrifices arc oflTcred. 
The worshippers invariably drink the water of the cocoa-nut at this festival, and 
numbers keep awake the whole niglit; listening to the filthy songs, and the horrid din 
of Hindoo music. 

• In the provincial dialect, it is LCkhM.c'mrn, that is. 'uckless; thus forming an eitraordinary soincidanee of 
sound and meaning in languages so eitrcineljr diitcrent. 

t The siiastrhi have eoramanded that each Hindoo shall remain awake during the night of the full moon ilk 
Ashwinil, when a feiUral ii held iu honouc of thii goddess, ond from this circumstaucc this iiaoie is derived. 
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SECTION X1.VI, 

Suruswulct, 

TIHS is the goddess of learning, tlie daughter of Briimha, and (he wife of Vish- 
Boo. She is represented us a white wOman, standing on the water-lilj, and placing 
on a lute. 

On the 5th day of the increase of the moon, in Maghii, the worship of this god¬ 
dess is performed before her image, or a pen, inkstand, and book ; the latter articles 
are supposed to form a proper substitute for the goddess, who is called Vagvadinec, 
the eloquent. The image is pRiced on a table, cither at the west or south side of the 
house. After tlie officiating bramhuu has read the formulas and presented the offer¬ 
ings, each worshipper whose name has been read in the service lakes fowers in his 
hands, and, repeating a prayer, presents them to the goddess; after which follow 
gifts to the bramhiins, and a feast. 

Every Hindoo who is able to read and write endeavours to celebrate the worship 
of tliis goddess: the raja of Burdwan is said to expend ] 5,000 roopees annually at 
this festival. In every Hindoo college, the students keep the festival with great joy: 
many of them^ilnce naked, and arc guilty of every indcccnc 3 ^ 

The day after the festival, the image is carried in procession through the town, 
and then thrown into the river. In passing through the streets of Seramporc, at the 
time of this festival in the year 1806, k was exceedingly shocked at observing among 
the crowd, who were dancing, playing on music, bearing flags, See. two or three 
young men quite naked, the mob triumphing in this shocking insnlt on public de¬ 
cency. To induce young men to resort to their houses, many prostitutes keep 

R 
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this feast, aiul coiuiccf w itti it all lli.it low wliieli corru|it*. the maul and. 

draws tlic attention of the crowd.* 

On (hi.s diiy Oic Hindoos ncitlicr rrad nor wi l;?: I IIion«'Ii tljc_y iiill do anj other 
secular hus.nc.s.s. 1 l.<‘v cat only on.a; diiriiM^’ (lie day, and tliosc who arc accustom¬ 
ed to cat fish abstaiu IVoiu it on this day. 

Tlie Ilindoo.s believe, tliat from thi.s godilc.ss they dciivc their learning and pow¬ 
ers of eloquence,:}: as well as their alrilifj, to rctid and write. Soiae ol tho»e who can 
neither rcail nor write, insist nj;oii it, that (liev ooglit to vvoi.ship liei, as llicy dense 
their powers of speecli from her.^ Others however comidaiii, ‘ fiiriisw iitee has be- 
slowed nothing on us, wh^- should we perfoim Iter worship.’ 

The image of Siirriswhlee is sDmctimc.s painted blue, and placed in tcmple.s, wlien. 
she is called Ncelu-SaruswritOe. 

Nantes. Brarnhee, or, the daughter of Brnaiha ;—Iliiarutcc, she who presides over- 
words ;—Bhasha, she w ho bestows the power of speech ;—isuriiswiitw, she w ho thiocglr 
the curse of a branihiin was turned into a river. 


* \n the I szw u proupof perform* m reciiin” lh««,.Rntna\ uiiuitv the itretJ ; uu'^ on toqtiirj' I fcjund 

t| was bt fore iho (hiod of vtm-" p'0>lituies who hud substnhtMl to hear ttic.c xj'fiu c. '{‘he rr«^ .n was, that 

it would be- au uei of lueiiU helputr iht n» in aii.othor -a uihl» untl whu!-.| al.no diaw ai'.’jt iitiu w httretloiiy. OrieiJn;;* ara 
>(*iiK liiiK*# bu»U}:hl hoiiK , iiad shared h> h pr*»sltiutc v%iih !i' r j».«r«iii]oiir, Iil-.c inc; {uu 'ol, lu the b roK ol Ptoverbs, >» ho, 
irrieprcsfiilfil u-s ^a3’lU}: ’ j lln‘> ounc; m.iu Nl.e met in liie ei, ** -A have iKiU i-ullt iin|;i th.s da^y havt f 

pcisedai^ vow?>.” J*r.u. 'ii- J‘l. 

t Tltt* only TOd** 111 I can Jl.itl t'ni this is, itis the coniuiautl of shaslrTi. 

Cl an eloiivicut niRii, the Hindoos sa;y S'li^swhtoo sits on bis toUjiuf. 

J Of this fdti, lin y “ivr ibo exnn pic of IVivrinn, who, when Jln.i.u m-an ub t;f to hill h.ni, procured a reprit Tc' 
by r.-iitf . .!;■# it 1-. c ; hut th.^ .*( / int let H cvuui should be •‘{‘arc i, sen' ^3•' n'ts'Vhtt'C iiitu Ins thrt>al» ami' 

CHiscd hilJ) IJ I'ay pi jvttb) r ■ iliio^s to Al.i'ou. 
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SECTION XLVIl. 

{jkZ'clula* 

IS painted as aycUow woman sitting ontbc water-lily, dressed in red,'and giving 
suck to an infant, Before this image, or a pan of water, the worship of this godttess is 
performed, in any part of the yearj but in general on the 7tli, 8tii, and .9ih of the 
increase of the muon, in the day time. Bloody sacrifices are not ofl'ered. On the 
10th the image is thrown into the water. 


This goddess is also worshipped to obtain preservation from the evil effects of the 
small-pox. In the months Ciioitru and Voishakhu the Hindoos inoculate those of 
tlieir children who are two years old, ,on which occasion the inoculating bramhunt 
presents offerings and prayers to this goddess in the name of the child, proraisingfor the 
jrig cnts, that if she be kind to the cliild, they will present to her certain offerings, &c. 
as soon as it is recovered. At the close of the ceremony, tlie braiuhun places the flow¬ 
ers which have been offered in the hair of the child, telling the parents that the god¬ 
dess will be favourable, and then ])crfortas the operation. M'hcn the cliild becomes 
affected with the disease, the family priest (if the parents be rich enough to pay for 
il) comes to the house every day, and repeats certain forms of prayer and praise to 
Sheetula; after recovery slie is again worshipped. Ifth^child become danger¬ 
ously ill, it IS carried to an image of Shcetida, andWthed in the water which has Ixeii 
oU'ered to this goddess, some of w hich is given it to drink. 

Beggars of different descriptions procure a stone, gild a small part oi it. and carry 
it from place to place, singing tlie praises of Sheetula. These mendicants sometiiiies 
pcoclaim in a village, that Shcetiila has appeared to one of them in a dream, aiidor- 

• Or, sl:e 'vlio coola ilic tioiiy St tlic time uf tin* smaH por. 

t Tlic rcjjuJar lli;iJoo il actor: (vciil'i,'.) do noSinorutatc, but n loner Order of inaiuiraiu Called di)!vp-i,»s, nr 
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derc.'l, (h it In (his villiiirc tlie mistress of citch house shiill beg at three, four, or more 
doors, and take whaiever is given her, and cat it in some neighbouring garden or fo¬ 
rest.* The most dreadful inisfortunes lxiing threatened in case of disobedience, the 
affrighted women beg from tioor to door, and fulfil the sujiposcJ commands of the 
goddess. 


SECTION XLVIlI. 


Munusa. + 

THIS goddess, the sister of V’’asookec,t and thc'wifc of Jurutkarii, a sage, is callctf 
the queen of the snakes, and is worshipped to obtain preservation from their bite. She 
is represented as sitting on the water-lily, clothtd with snakes. 

In the month Jyoisht’iiu, on the lOih of the incrca- e of (he moon ; also on the 5th 
of the moon’s increase and decrease in Ashwiiiu and Shravunfij as well as on the last 
day of Shraviinu, this goddess is worshipped. On the three last occasions, the wor¬ 
shippers plant branches of the Euphorbia before the house, and worship them. In 
Shravunnthc worship is celebrated wi(h the greatest shew ; on which occasion an 
image, or some branches of the same tree, or a pan of water surrounded with snakes 
made of clay, is placc<i»as the object of worship : in some places, twenty or thirty 
thousand people assemble ; and amidst singing, dancing, music, &c. some persons 
play with snakes of different kinds, particularly the cobra capcllo, suffering them to 
bi(eth<;m. This play, however, cads fatally when the venomous fangs have not 
been carefully extracted. The cast called Mai, who piny wi(h snakes for a live¬ 
lihood, profess great regard for Mtinusa. On the dnys of the festival, the Hindoos 
do not kindle a lire, alleging that one of the' names of Mfmusa is t^Tundhuna, she 

• This ii a Uiik to cjtorl seme part of the alms from these deluded women, 
t Or, ftP.nusB-dtvee; the goddess who possesses pleasure in herself. 

} llie king of the serpents. 
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'who does not cook. A day or two before the festival, in some places, the women of 
the village (pcihaps fifty or a hundred, or even two hundred), beg rice, either in 
their own or an ad joining village, which iVy offer, in a field in the neighbourhood, 
in the name of Miinusa, but withnnt an image. After tints offering rice, milk, curds, 
sugar, &c. to the goddess, they cat fliein on the spot; and this act of holiness, they 
say, preserves their cliildren from the bite of snakes, as well as assists the parents 
themselves on their way to heaven. A song founded upon the following story con* 
eludes the whole : Chaiidn, a merchant, not only refused to worship the goddess, 

but professed the utmost contcntpi for her. In process of time, however, she caused 

«• 

his six youngest sons to be killed by lire bile ofsn.lkcs; to avoid tlic fate of whom, the 
eldest son Lukinduru made an iron house, and retired to it; yet Munusa caused the 
snake Tukshukh to enter by a ci avice, wliich des(roj<ed‘’Lukinduru on It is wedding- 
day : his widow escaped, and went weeping into the presence of her mothcr-ia-law. 
The neighbours again attempted to reason with Chan(lh,but he continued obstinate, 
declaring that Munusa was ijo goddess. She appeared to people in dreams, and 
commanded them to persuade him locclcbratc her worship: and, after much entreaty, 
ta pacify the goddess, he was induced to comply, but declared he would present the 
offerings only with the left hand ■,* and, turning back his head, he threw a flower at 
her image with the left hand. Munusa, however, was so pleased, that she restored 
his seven sons ; and from this circumstance, the worship of this goddess has siu(c 
been very much celebrated. 

When the worsliip is performed before an imago, sheep, goals and buffalos arc 
offered to Muniisa, and even swinc.t 

When a Hindoo has been bitlen by a snake, the persons who pretend to cure him 
read different incantations containing the names of Munusa. If one or two persons in 
a village have died by the bite of snakes, allthc inhabitants become alarmed, and ce¬ 
lebrate the worship of Munusa. 


• The ham! ii»'-d in wajhing after rtoojs. 

I Among the Egyptians svrlnc, it is well known, were olTeied to B.u'clins. 
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SECTION XLIJ. 


SJiuslilcc* 

IS .1 yellow woman, silling on a cat, nursing a child. The Hindoos regard her as 
the protcclress of their children. 

Six annual festivals arc heW in honour of this goddess, viz. in Jyoislit’hn, Bhadrii, 
Asliwinii, Magho, and two in Choitrii, ou Ihc lith of the increase of the moon, before ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

The worship celebrated in.TyoisUt’Iiii is perrormod by abraiulihnee or an ofliciating 
bramlihn, under the vuth trcc,t or under a branch of this tree jilanted in the house. At 
tlie time of this worship every wonuinof the village, dressed in her best clothes, with 
her fiicc painted, her ornaments on, and her body anointed with oil, goes totlie place 
of worship undci the free, taking in her hand an offering ; over each of which the olii- 
ciating branihiiii performs the usual ceremonies. The offerings are sunt to the house 
oi till' olhciating bramhrm, or distributed amongst the eager by-standers. Among 
others who,arc eiiger to obtain some of these offerings, arc women who have not been 
Messed with cbiidre;); each of whom sits down pensively among (he crowd, and 
opens the enrl of her garment to receive what the assemble'! mothers arc eager 
enough to bcstpw ; w hen tlie giver says, “ May the blessing of Slsfislit^' be ujion yon, 
am!, next y«ar may you bring offerings—w ith a child in your arms.” The receiver 
add.s with eagerness, “ Ah ! if she bestow this blessing, I will celebrate her worship ; 
1 will kec}» my vows, and hi ing cfl'eniigs every ye:if.” This festival is called Arunyu- 
ili'isiil^-e, because the worshippers are directed to walk in some forest on this day, with 
fans in (heir liands. 




t Fittis liidicn. 
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fa those houses whore the daughter is married, but lias not left her parents, (Iiey 
se id for the son-in-law, and at tlicclosp oftlie worship the girl’s father sends to him, 
oa a metal plate, a floivor, some unhuskeiL rice, a piece of string consecrated to the 
goddess, five or six blades of doorva grass, a garment, See. The son-in-law, it a 
person of resjK'ctabilif}’, contents himself with sticking the flower in his hair. If a 
poor man, he puls on the garment, and raises all the other presents to his hear!. ff 
tiie son-in-law neglect to stick the flower in his hair, the girl’s father becomes very 
sorrowful, and all the spectators pronounce the former a dead man—for throwing 
away a-fiower which has been ofleretl to ShiishieS. 

Tlie w orslsip in the month Dhadrii does not differ from the preceding, except in 
its being performed by the river side, or at a pool of water, before the stick which is 
whirled round in churning biitter, upon whleli a fan is jdaccd. In the midst ot tii'e 
worship the women make little past^ images of children, and, placing them on leases 
of file kuidnktie tree,* present them to the godiless, and aftersvards throw thenr itiio 
tiie river. This festival is calUxl Chapura-shushlw.t 

Tlie Aslisvinii fe.-fival, distingul'-hed by the name DOorga-sIiushlec is in almost every 
partieular flic same as the preci diiig. 

At the Maghn festival, called Sheeluhi -shrishfce, the’womcn, on the night preceding^, 
boil a large quantity of rice and pulse for offerings, mixing with the hitler, in boil¬ 
ing, a kind of kidney beans and vart(akoos4 The next morning Ihe^s ba he very 
early, and on llKnir refnin go through the ceremonies of worship, in the house, !«> 
fore ihc two stones with'wliich they grind their spices ; and upon whi<;}i they (lirow 
a yellow cloth, smeared witii red lend. The worship isliiiisheri Ix forc ten o!clocK, 
and at rmon they eat what the goddess has left, i.e. every thing tliey gave her. 

'J'liC two festivals in Choifru are held on the Cth, and on tiie last day Imt one, of the 
month ; on the 6di, in the morning, either before a branch of the viii:!, (he shalgraniii, 

• Artccar)'n,‘'iiiU'i;nf,ilia. f In allwioii (o Uic-mskinjof liir'-i* imn^ps. 1 The Iruit af ■ 

Suianiiiri int'un^tna.^ 
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or ioinc proper representative of an image; and at tlic close of the montb, irr tlic 
evening, before an image of Shivo, On (he G(h (he worshippers eat the bud of (he 
Euphorbia inclosed in .a plantain, and a('(he latter festival (hey fast during the day, 
and after worsliip cat soitie fruit, and some bailey Hour mixed with curds or water. 
Rich persons cal sweetmeats. These festivals arc called Ushoku-shushtwand Neelu- 
-shiishtw. 

Another festival is held in honour of (his goddess in some parts of Dcngal in '.lie 

V' ^ w 

nirmth ITgraliayiiiiri, called Huree-Shiislitee. The worship is celebrated before a clay 
pot filled with water having six spouts. 

In addition to all these limes of worship, females who have lost all their childrca 
by death, worship this goddess every month ; beside which, after a child is six days 
old, every father, to preserve the child, perfoms the worsliip of the goddess, while 
the othciatiiig bramhun reads (he incantations; and on the 31st day of the child’s age, 
the mother presents offerings to the goddess with her own hands, while the officiat¬ 
ing bramhun reads (he prayers. The firsit of these coremunics takes place in Ihecven- 
iiig, before a branch of the vulii tree, fastened in the house floor; (he two stones with 
w hich spices are ground being placet! against the w all in (he inside of the house, 
covered with a piece of cloth. The husband, at (he close, asks the blessing of the 
goddess on the child, promising to present to her a nuarber of offerings when the 
chiUl shall be twenty-one days old. Before the door tlie family place the skull of 
a cow, rubbing some red lead on its forehead ; and in ec lumps of cow-dung, put 
on the forehead, (hey stick three courics; upon which also they spread a yellow 
cloth. The head remains a month at the door of the house, as a kind of charm for 
the good of th.3 children. 

f)ii the 21st day of the child’s age, the mother invites ten or fifteen female neigh¬ 
bours, who, with the offtcialiiig biatnliun, accompany her to a stone placed at the foot 
of tlic vutfi tree, which is supposed to be the representative of the'goddess; around 
which (hey put a large necklace or garland of flowers, and go through the ccremo- 
nu^s of worship in tin; usual manner ; at (he close the mother promises, on condition 
tliat the goddess bless her child, that she will worship her every year. The mother dis- 
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tributes the sweetmeats, t&c. that Imve been offered to the idol among the females 
present. This festival is called ekooffehiya.* 

Shiishtee has no temples in Hengal; her common representative, a rough stone, 
smeared with red paint, about as large as a man’s head, is commonly placed at the 
root of the sacred vutu, to which passengers, especially women, pay a degree of 
reverence. In fulfilling particular vows to Shushtee, some worshippers surround 
the viitu tree with garlands oj^owers, and great numbers of artificial lamps made of 
clay: others fulfil their vows by building an earthen or brick seat around one of 
these trees. A female of property, as a thank-offering after child-birth, presents by 
the hands of a bramhun a child made of curds, which the bramhun never fitils to de¬ 
vour. 

Bloody sacrifices ofbyllocks, goats, sheep, and sometimes of tame hogs, are of¬ 
fered to Shrishtcc. For receiving these latter offerings some persons call the god¬ 
dess a cannibal. 

At the close of the different festivals held in honour of Shiishtee, it is common for 
women to enteftaiu the company with marvellous stories relating to this goddess. The 
wives of some of the lower Casts beg for a share of the offerings at the doors of the 
bramhhns. 

Shushtee rides on a cat: hence the Hindoos^ especially mothers, avoid hurting this 
animal, lest the goddess should revenge herself on their children. 


* Frtnn ikooshu, (nrrntv-one. 
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SECTION I* 


Inferior Celestial Beings, objects of worsMp.. 

THESE beings are either the enemies of the gods, as the iisooras and rakshiisus; or 
their companions; or those who are employed as dancers, singers or musiciuns in the 
heavens of the gods. They are worshipped at the great festivals; but have no 
se])arate images. 

The Vsoorns, or Giants. —These enemies of the gods are the offspring of Kusbyilpil, 
the progenitor of gods, giants, men, serpents and birds, by his different wives. Tliey 
bear a resemblance to the tita is or giants of the Grecian Mythology, and stories oir 
their wars with the gods (some of which will be found in this work) abound in the 
pooranHs. Indrfi, Vishnoo, Kartikd, and Doorga, are distinguished among the Hin¬ 
doo deities for their conflicts with tliese beings.* King VUlee, a giant,.is worshipped 
by the Hindoos on their birth-days, with the same forms as are used in the worship, 
of the gods. 

Story eftJie churning of the sm by the gods and usoorus. The most rancordus ha¬ 
ired has always existed lietwixt the usoorhs and the gods although half brotlicrs, tlie 
former having been excluded by the gods from succeeding to the throne of heaven; ‘ 
and dreadful conflicts were carried on betwixt them with various success, till both 
parties sought to become immortal: tJie giants perfbrraed the most severe religious 
austerities, addressing their prayers alternately to Vishnoo, Sliivu and Briimiia; 
but were always unsuccessful. The gods, however, at last obtained this blessing 
at the churning of the sea of milk; which story is related at length in the Mfiha- 

bharntu and other works:-The gods first took mount Mundurn, placed it in 

the sea, and wrapping round it the serpent Vasookee, began to whirl it round as 


* Jupiter was represented as aiming the thunder in hit right hand against a giant under hU feet; Doorga 
is aiming the spear in her right band against an usooru under her feet. 
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the milk-men do the staff in making; Gutter. The gods took hold of the head of the 
snake, and the giants of the tail; blit l^ing almost consumed by the poison from the 
mouth ofthe serpent, the gods privately entreated Vishnoo to prevail upon the giants 
to lay hold ofthe head, upon wlpch he thus addressed them: ‘How is it, said Vish¬ 
noo, that you, giants as you are, have taken hold of Vasookee’s tail ?’ The gods and 
the giants then changed places; and the elephant Oiravuto first arose from the churn¬ 
ed sea to reward their labours; afterward the gem Koustoobhu—the horse Oochoi- 
shruva—the tree Parijatu; many jewels—the goddess Lukshmee—and then poison. 
Full ofalarm at this sight, the gods applied to Muha-d6vu (Shivu)—who, to save the 
world from destruction, drank up the poison, and received no other injury than a blue 
mark on his throat.* Next came up the water of immortality, when the 330,000,OOd 
gods, and the usoorris without number, took their stand on each side, each claiming 
the mighty boon. Vishnoo proposed to divide it with his own hands; but while the 
iisooras went to prepare themselvee by bathing in the sacred stream, the gods drank 
up the greatest part ofthe nectar, and, to give them time to drink the whole, Vish¬ 
noo assumed the form of a most captivating female, with which the giants were so 
charmed that (hey totally forgot the nectar. One of them, however, having changed 
his shape, mixed with the gods, and drinking ofthe water of life, became immortal; 
but Vislinoo, being informed of this circumstance by Sooryu and Chfindrn, (the sun 
and moon) cut off the head of the giant. Tlie head and trunk Iming thus immortaliss- 
ed, were made the ascending and descending nodes, under the.names liahoo and 
Ketoo. 

The RahhSsus.—Many stories respecting the wars of the rakshu.sHs, or cannibals, 
with the gods, are contained in the pooranus and other shastrus, and several will be 
found in different parts of this work. They are represented as assuming at pleasure 
the different shapes of horses, tygers, lions, buffalos, &c.; some have a hundred 
heads, and others as many anns.'f- In the Hindoo writings Malcc, Soomalcc, Ita- 
vunu, Koomljhu-kuru'i, Vibheeshnnu, Indru-jit, Utikayii, andotliers, are distinguish¬ 
ed as renowned rakshiisus. As soon as born, these giants nre said to arrive at ma- 

* Hence this godls called NeeUi-knitn, <lie blne-tbroaldd. t Some of (lie giantii of the Grce.at. 

jBvlliology, it will be remeaibered, bad a hundred arms. S 3 
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Iiirity: they devour their enemies. All the rakshusus aro bramhuns, and are said 
to dwell in the S.W. corner of the earth. 

Noirith, a rakshusn, is one of the ten guardian dpitics of the earth, and presides 
in the S.W. In this character he is worshipped at all the great festivals. He is re¬ 
presented in the form of meditation used by the bramhuns as a black man, having in 
his right hand a scimitar. 

Stor^ of Koomhhu-kumu. Immediately after his birth, this cannibal stretched his 
arms, which were in proportion to his body, and gathered into his mouth every thing 
within his reach. At one time he seized 500 courtezans belonging to Indrii; at ano¬ 
ther the wives of 100 sages, and cows and bramhuns without number. Brdniha at 
length threatened to destroy him, unless he contented himself with less, as he would 
presently eat up the earth. He now became more moderate, and began to perforin 
the most severe austerities iu honour of Brumha, which he continued for ten thousand 
years. The gods trembled on their thrones, lest Koombhu-kurnu, olilaining the bles¬ 
sing of Brumha, and especially the blessing of immortality, should swallow up every 
thing,—gods and men. They appealed to Brumha, and persuaded Suruswiittcc, the 
goddess of learning, to enter into Koombhu-kurnu, and excite him to ask this blessing, 
that he should continue to sleep day and night; which request Brumha granted, and 
sent the voracious rakshusu to enjoy his everlasting sleep. The friends of Koombhu- 
kiirnii however persuaded Brumha to change his destiny: who now ordered that he 
should sleep uninterruptedly six months, but on the last day of the sixth should 
awake; during halfof which day he should fight with and conquer Brumha, Visluioo, 
andShivu, and during the other half be permitted to devour as much as he chose. At 
one meal he devoured 6000 cows, 10,000 sheep, 10,000 goats, 500 buffalos, 5000 deer, 
and drank 4000 hogsheads of spirits, with other things in proportion. After all, he was 
angry with his brother Ravunu, for not giving him enough to satisfy nature. II is house 
is declared to have been 20 or 30,000 miles long, and his bed the whole length of the 
house. Liinka itself, says the Ramayunii, is 800 miles in circumference. Where 
then was the place for this bed! 1 have heard this question put by a person to the 
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bramliuns, wlio, unable to find room for Koombhu-kurnu’s bed, were laug^bed at by 
the shSOdriis, their disciples. 

The Gundhurvtis and Kinnarils ai’c celestial choiristers, male and female. The 
latter have horses’ heads!! !* 

The Vidya'dhurus are male and female dancers. The Upsuras are also female 
dancers, greatly celebrated for their beauty ; they have been frequently sent down 
to earth to captivate the minds of religious devotees, and draw them from those 
works of merit which were likely to procure them the thrones of the gods. Eight 
of the Spsttras are mentioned as beyond all others beautiful, Oorvvashcc, MdnUka, 
ll imbha, Punchft-choora, Tilottiima, (jihritachec, Boodbooda, and MishrU-keshce. 
The five first of these are the mistresses of the gods; and keep houses of iU-fame in. 
the heaven of Indni. When any obe of the gods visits 4he king of heaven, hegeaer 
rally spends some time with* one or more of these courtezans. 

Slory respecting the son of Indru and an Upsilra^ On a certain occasion, many ot 
the gods wore invited to an entertainment at the palace of Indrfi. In the midst of the 
dance, Gandhtlrv&-seuB, the son of IndrO, was fascinated with the charms of one of 
tl>e tipsttras, and liehaved so indelicately, that his father commanded him to descend 
to the earth in the form of an ass. All the gods joined the son in endeavouring to 
appease the angry fether, who ultimately directed that G0ndh&rvfi-s6nQ should he 
an ass in the day and a man in the night; he promised his son too, that when Dhara, 
the king, should burn him, he should recover his place in heaven. W’ith this modi¬ 

fication of the curse, Gfindhtirvii-senti sunk to the earth, and alighted in the form of 
an ass near a pond at Dhara-nhg&rh. In the day the fallen son of Indrti remained 
in this form near the pond; and in the night, in that of a man, he wandered from 
place to place to appease his hunger.* One day a bramhiin came to this pond to bathe, 
when Ghndhiirvti-sdnQ told him that he was the son of Indrii, and requested lum 
to speak taking Dharii, to give him his daughter in marriage. The brarohCnconsent- 

• Some Idea may be formed of the taste of the early Hindoo poets, who here represent heavenly mu^c as com«4 
log from beings with the mouths of horses 1 
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cd, but bn speaking to the king, the latter refused to believe that he was Indru’s son, 
unless he himself had some conversation with. him. The next day the king, went, 
with his counsellors and courtiers, and held a conversation with the ass, who re* 
lated his history, and the cause of his de^adatioft; but the'king still refused assent 
unless he performed some miracle. To which the ass consented; and in one night rais¬ 
ed a fort of iron forty miles square, and six high. The next day the king seeing the 
fort finished, was obliged to consent, and to appoint the day of marriage. He in¬ 
vited bra mluins, kings, and Other guests without number, to the wedding, and, on the 
day appointed, with dancing, songs, and a most splendid shew, the hride being 
adorned with jewels and the richest attire, they marched to the iron fort to give the 
iM^autiful daughter of king .Dhara in marriage to the ass. In that countiy weddings 
are celebrated/in the day. When all was ready,'they sent a bramhun to call Gun- 
tlhiirvu-senu from the pond; who, elated in the highest deg»"ee, havingbathed, accom¬ 
panied the hvamhun to the assembly. Hearing music and songs, Gundh«rvn-.s6nu could 
not refrain from giving them an ass’s tunc: but the guests, hearing the braying of 
the ass were filled with sorrow: some were afraid to speak their minds to the king; 
hut they could not help whispering and laugbing-oneamongst-another, covering their 
mouths with their garments; others muttered to the king, ‘ O king, is this the son 
of Indru!’ ‘O great monarch! you have found an excellent bridegroom; you are 
peculiarly happy in having to give your daughter in marriage to the son of Indrii; 
don’t delay the wedding; in doing good delay is improper; we never saw so glorious 
a wedding: we have hcarrdof a camel being married40an ass, when the ass, looking 
upon the camel, said,—‘ Bless me! what a fine form!’ and the camel, hearing the 
voice oftlie ass, said—‘Bless me! what a swee^ voice!’ The bramhiins continued: 
‘In that wedding, however, the.bride and bridegroom were equal, but m this marri¬ 
age, that such a bride should have such a bridegroom is truly wonderful.* Other 
bramhuns said, ‘ O king,lat other.weddings, as a sign orjoy, the sacred shell is blown, 
but thou hast jto need of that,’ (alluding to the braying of the ass). The females, 
cried out, ‘ O mother! wdwf is tliis! at the time of marriage, to have" an ass! Whale 
miserable thing! What! will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an ass !’ 
.The king, ashamed, held down his head. At length Giindharvil-senS began to con¬ 
verse widi the king in S^ngski-itu, and to urge him to tbe-fuifilmout of his.promise, ’ 
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reminding him, that ‘there was no act more meritorious tbanspeaking truth (putting 
^ the king .in mind of his promise); that,the body was merely a garment, and that wise 
* men never estimate the worth ofa person by. the cloUies he wears: moreover, lie was 
‘in this shape from the curse of his'father, and during the night he should assume 
‘the body ofa man. Of his being the son of Indru there could be no doubt.’ The 
minds of the guests were now changed, and they, confessed, tlial tliough he had the 
outside of an ass, he was unquestionably the son of indru: for it was never knowai 
that an ass could speak Sfingskrittt. The king, therefore, gave liis daiigliier to him in 
marriage. the time the guests were dimnis-sed night drew on, wJien GHndhiirvu- 
senB assnmed the form of a handsome man, and, luiving dressed himself, respectfulfy 
went into the presence of the king. All the people, seeing so line a man, and re*- 

collecting that in the morning he would become an ass, felt both pleased and sor¬ 
rowful. The king brought the bride in great state to tlie palace, and the next day 
gave her servants, camels, jewels, 8^c. and dismissed the guests with many presents. 
Dliara, however, in the midst of his other cares, could not Imt feel anxious that 
Gundhilrvd-s^iiu should tlii'ow oft’ his ass’s body. After a thousand contrivances, 
he said to himself, ‘ Gilndhfirvii-senu is the son of Indru; therefore he can never die: 
at night he casts offhis ass’s body, and it lies like a dead body: I will therefore burn 
tWs body^ and thus keep him constantly in the shape ofa man.’ Accordingly, one 
night, he caused the ass's body to be burnt,—when Gtindhtirvti-R«*nQ appeared inlii* 
presence, told him that now the curse was removed, and that he should immediate¬ 
ly ascend to heaven. After saying this he withdi-ew, and the king saw him no moi-e. 

Nayikas .—These are female companions of Doorga, and areworshippod at the fes¬ 
tivals of this goddess. Eight of them have a pre-eminence over the rest. The 
T&ntrS-shastriis declare, that these females visit the worshippers either as their wives, 
or as mothers, and declare to them how they may obtain heaven, or, as sisters, bring 
to them any female they choose, and reveal whatever they desire to know of the 
present or future. He who wishes to obtain the company of a N.iyika must wor¬ 
ship her thrice a day, and repeat her name at night in a cemetrv, for seven, or fifteen, 
or thirty days. ©n the last night he must continue to repeat her name till she 
appears to him, and asks what he wishes for. She remaias with him during the night. 
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and departs the next morning, leaving with him presents to a large amount, which, 

however, he must expend the next day, or they will all evaporate. If the worshipper 

• 

wishes to go to any place in the three worlds, the Nayika takes him thither in a mo¬ 
ment. If after cohabiting with one bfthe Nay ikas, he cohabit with any other female, 
the Nayika immediately destroy shim. Anfiiidtt-chftndrd, a bramhiin of SoopoorQ in 
Veeru-bhoomee, who died only a few years since, is said to have obtained the fruit of 
his worshipping the Nayikas. 

The Yuleshus arc the servants of Kooverii, llie god of riches, and fly through the 
world preserving the wealth of men. A number of stories, not worth dctailuig, prin¬ 
cipally referring to their wars or intrigues, are contained in the pooranQs. In the 
form of meditation, Koovern isdescribed as a white man, having a hammer in his 
right hand. lie is worshipped at the festival of the goddess LCikshmee, and at all 
the other great festivals, but has no separate tfeast, image, nor temple. The 

Ramayunu relates that Koovero, Iiy prayer to Brumlm, accompanied with religious 
austerities, obtained Ltinka (Ceylon); the very m'rc of whose streets is gold. Here 
he reigned till Ravunu dispossessed him. Biviniha also gave to this god the chariot 
Pooshpuku; which had the property of expansion, and of going wherever the cha¬ 
rioteer wished. From Lunka, Kooveru went to mount Koilasu, where he is sup¬ 
posed to be at present. 

Pishachus .—These messengers of the gods guard the sacred places, the resort 
of pilgrims. Sixty thousand are said to guard the streams of the Ganges from tlie 
approach of the prolanc. ^ 

The GoodgAMtf s, the SiMih, the lihoufti?, and ihe C/iarunuSt —These are beings 
of inferior orders, residing with t!io gods as servants. 

There are several otiser orders of females, as the Yog'nees, Dhkinces, Kakinecs, 
Shakl’.inues, Bhoolinecs, and Pretinces, wl’.o wait upon Doorga or Shivh, as their 
attendants. All these also arc worshipped at the great festivals. 
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SECTION 1,1. 

Of the tcrreslrial gods, 

THE Hindoo edesliai goddesset, it toill he. seen, arc very fera. There are no more 
indeed than three whieh con hr considered os reall// distinct, and ns holding a distinguished 
place among this class of Hindoo deities: these arc Doorgn, Sdruswutcc, and Lukshmee. 
Many of the others are different forms of Doorga; and Munnsa, Shushtec, and Shcetula, 
would, have hcen placed among the terrestrial goddesses, hut they do not seem to have had 
an earthly origin .—/ now proceid to give anacconnt of the terrestrial gods, some of whom 
are worshipped with more shew than any o f the celestial deities. 

Krishna.* 

ACCORDING lo t'lo Slim'-Bliasfavfitu, Muliabharntrijanrl other works, this jfod, 
a form of Vishnoo, was incarnate to ticstroj kings Shishoo-paJii and Kungsa, and a 
nmubrr of giants. 


Krishna was born at M.'jt’hoora; his father’s name was Vi.soo-dcvii, a kshntriyh, 
and his mother’s Devukee; but Khngsu seeking to destroy him when an infant, his 
father fled to Vriuda-vunu, and concealed him in the house of Nundii, avoishyli; 
hence ho is sometimes called the son of Nundii, 

Many stories are recorded of Kaishnu in the pooranhs: in his infancy he deprived 
a giant of her breath who had poisoned her breasts before she gave him suck;t— 
soon after he destroyed a carriage against which he hurt his foot when laid by his 
nurse at the door to sleep —Nundu’s wife when looking into his mouth one day, had 

* The Mack. 

+ It i.H common fora Hindott nurse to offer the breast to a neighbour’s child whenshehapiirnsto Ih' ona visit. 

t Mothers frequently lay their infanis exposed to the rays of the sun to sleep, after rubbing llieir breasts with oil. 

T 
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d surprizing viaw of the three worlds, with Brnmha, Vishnoo and Shivu sitting on 
tlieir thrones;—at the age of eight years he,took up mount Govurdhunu in his armS) 

if 

and held it as an umbrella over the heads of the villagers and their cattle during a 
^eadfilt storm, with which the angry king of heaven was overwhelming them;—he 
created a number of cattle, and also of boys and girls, to replace those which Brumba 
bad stolen from Frinda*vanu;—he destroyed a large hydra which had poisoned the 
waters of the Yumoona;—he seduced the wife of Ayimri-ghoshii, avpishyn, and sport* 
ed with 16,000 milk-maids in the wilderness of Yrindu;—he next assumed four arms, 
destroyed Kiingsu, and placed Kungsu’s father on the throne; after this he was enga¬ 
ged in various quarrels, and had to combat with many formidable enemies, which 
induced him to build a fort at Dw^ruka, where he resided, and married two wives 
he next joined the family of Yoodhisht’hiru in their war with the race of Dooryodhu- 
nn,—and lastly destroyed Sliislioo-palu. He closed his life with an act worthy of such 
a character, by tUi-lroying his whole progeny,'* and was at length himself accidentally 
killed hy an arrow while silting under a tree. 

It is very possible, if any real Hindoo history could be discovered, that many of 
these facts would be found recorded in the life of a Hindoo kmg of this name; which 
facts have been embellished ly the Asiatic poets till they have elevated the hero in¬ 
to a god. The im tges of this lascivious and blood-stained hero are now worshipped 
by th.; Hindoos with an enthusiasm which transforms them into the very image of 
Krishnu himself, 


* The posterity of KrhhnS, say several pooranSs, were destroyed by the corse ofabranihiSn} Alt os all 
events are ascribed to KrishnO by bis votaries, thkol destroyingAisowa family it referred to bis agency. So in¬ 
famous is tbe character of this god, even among those who hope for salvation through him, that Vil'n iVmfingiilQ, 
a blind poet, wrote Uie following verse, which certainly contains the severest possible censure of this proUigate 
deity: “ Obi Krisbnai thou who didst destroy tby own olfspringt 

Thou who didst renounce (Sccta) the spotless dunghter of ZfinCkC, in the wiidernestti 
Tiou who didst east down to hades Vtklee, who had given thee bis all-— 

Who would think, on thee, if thou wert not the deliverer from death 1” 

• \ 

In exact agreemeht with (his baugskrif 9 verse, was the declaration made before several persons in eompa- 
ny la the year ISW, by Ram-nai’hu, the second S'lngskrUh pundit In the College of Fort-Wllllnm, who, qteak- 
iag of the univcrsbl prohigacy of manners in Calcutta, declared, that every bouK cootaiaed a JCrishnu. 
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This god is represented as a black inan; liolding a Iluie to his mouth with both 
bauds; his mistress Uudita stands on' left. 

On the 8tb of the moon’s decrease in the month Bliadru, an annual festival is held 
in the niglit, to celebrate the birth of this god. On tliis day all the worshippers fast.* 
The regular Hindoos, and the disciples of the Gosaees,+ sometimes difler a day ot! 
two in celebrating this feast. After the ceremonies of worship are concluded, the 
worshippers assemble before the temple near a hole cut in the ground, into which 
have been thrown water, oil, curds, tnrmerick, and earth, and seize first one person 
and then another, and throw them into this hole; and others jump into it. Music, 
dancing, singing obscene songSj &c. accompany these acts of rude merriment, at thn 
ciTose of which, dancing through the streets, the crowd go to some pool, or to the river, 
and wash themselves; and thus the festivity ends. 

In the month Shravuna another festival is held in honour of Krishnn, called Jhoo» 
irina-ya(ra4 On the lllh night of the increase of the moon this festival begins, 
when a chair or throne containing the image being suspended from the ceiling of an 
adjoining room in the temple, the proprietor begins to swing the image, and other 
brainitun guests continue it at pleasure. At ten o’’clock the god is taken to his usual 
place, when the different forms of worship arc repeated, amidst the offering of flow¬ 
ers, incense, sweetmeats, fruits, and other acts of adoration. During tlie celebration 
of worship in the house, the crowd out of doors sing, dance, and make a horrid dis¬ 
cord with barbarous instruments of music, connecting with the whole every kind of 
indecency. At twelve o’clock, tan owner of the image entertains a great multitude of 

* In a HIndoa fast, thi> permn abutains, for three days, * from aBointinR hlmaclf with oil, from coofnibi-'^l 
tnterconrfir, from Sch, every thio^fried, and cats only once a day. At the time of o. Jew ihh.fiwt, the person is 
laid t» hive “ iflictcd biaioul;” bnt nmnn^ the Hiodom and merriment go.to|fctbw. . Tiic Jewish fast 

was connected with moral sentiment. The Hindoos £ut as on act of mere ceremonial parity. 

• 

t The flosares are the religions leaden of a large portion of the woiduppers of Krishna. Goiaee is a terra 
of rriiiect equivalent to Sir. 


t The swinging fcsUvid. 


T3 
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bramliima. After eating and drinking, they bterally ‘rise up to play:* youths,dres* 
sed so as to represent Krishnii iuid his mistoosa Radha, dance together; and the fes>> 
tivities arc thus continued tilJ the crowd rfetife at day-light. Some keep this feast 
ibr five nights, beginning on the eleventh, and,others for three nights, beginning 
on the thirteenth. 

On the 15th of the increase of the moon in the month Kartiku, aiiotlier festival is 
held during three nights to celebrate the revels of this impure god with the milk^ 
maids. It is called the Rasu. Each night, after the ceremonies in the temple are 
closed, the crowd cariy the image out with much noise, music, singing, and dancing, 
and place it in a brick building in the street, which is open on all sides, and has one 
highly elevated sitting place. This building is annually gilt, oriiatneuted, and grand¬ 
ly illuminated for this festival. Sixteen small images of Krishna are necessary on this 
occasion, but a very small gold image, about the si«e of a breast-pin, is placed as the 
object of adoration, and afterwards given to the officiating brainhun. At the close 
of the festival, tlie clay images are thrown into the river. 

Round the building in the street, booths are erected, filled with sweetmeats, play¬ 
things, and other articles, as at an English fiiir. Here fathers and mothers, lead¬ 
ing their children by the hand, or carrying them on their hips,* come for fairings. 
Thieves and gamblers are very busy at these times ;t and upon the whole it is amazing 
how much a European is here reminded of an English race-ground. At these times 1 
have seen the gi-ey-headed idolator and the mad youth dancing together, the old. 

man liAing up his withered arms in the dance, and giving a kind of hoiTor to the 

# * 

scene, which idolatry itself united to the vivacity of youth would scarcely be able to 

* Tins 18 the way in which alt Hindoos c.nTry their chiHrenJ A child i« rarely seen in a person’s arm* 
as in Europe. The same custom iippeara to have existed amoD); the Jewsj “ ye shall be bumc npoa her sides,, 
and be dandled upon her knees.” Itaiah txvi. 18. 

+ In the year 1810, on account of the depredations of preceding years, .the Magistrate of Serampore for- 
b.id tlieerection ofbooths and all games at this festival: in ronseqnenceof which on expence of nearfour hundred 
rnopees, incurred in performing tlie ceremonies of worship, fell npon the owner of the image of RrishnC, who 
would otherwise have received as mneh from the proprietors of the booths and gaminipshopss 
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ioepire.* In England the bait to corrupting amusements is merely a horse-race; but 
io Bengal the Hindoo is at once called to what he considers divine worship and to a 
licentious festival; no one iniugiiiing,. but that worship and adultery may he perioriu- 
ed in the same hour. About four of five in tl»e morning the crowd airry the god back 
to the temple; and then retire to cure their hoarseness and rest their w earied bodies. 

On the fourth morning, having brought the god home, after the usual ceremonies, 
tliey singsong-sin celebraticmorthe actions of Krishna; and continue tliem from ten 
till twelve or one o’clock in the day. Many come to hear, who present various offer¬ 
ings to the god; after which a grand feast is given to the bramliiins. The expenccs of 
this festival are defrayed either by rich natives,or from the revenues of the temples. 

At the full moon in Phalgoonii, the Dolu,-l anothci- swinging festival, is held.— 
Fifteen days before the full moon Jhe holidays begin, from which time the Hindoos 
assemble in the night to sing and dance, and in the day they wander about the-streets 
tin-owing red powder| at the passengers, either with their bands or through a sy ringC. 
On the night before the full moon, the ceremonies of worship are performed; at tlie 
close of which, having besmeared themselves with red powder, they carry the god 
from his house to some distance, amidst the sounds of music, dancing, fireworks, 
singing, &c. A*bamboo with a straw man tied to it,, having, been erected in some 


* Illumination.'!, fireworks, nntl the guilding of their temples, gire a very shewy effect to Hintloo ceremo¬ 
nies, which are often performed at the time of the fall moon, and at midnight. A moon-light night in India is high- 
ijy plea.mnt. At the time of the RasQ festival, I have seen a scene so gaily illuminated and adorned, that the whole 
seemed enchantment t every native, as he approached the god, threw himself on tlie ground with the most jiro- 
fcnnd’reverence, and muttered hU praise wilh|rapturc as he mingled in the delighted crowd. Could 1 have for¬ 
gotten that these people were prrpetratinga dreadful crime, aud that these nightly festivals were connected with 
t#e greatest impurities, I should have been highly gntifled-, 

+ All these festivals are intended'fo represent the obscene acts or play of KWshnB. This is the play of 
swinging common to young folks in Europe. I-am (old, that on this occosioiii in vnricusplaees in lliiidooBt’hani-i, 
many families sit op pll night swinging by the light of the moon. They suspend a cord betwixt two trees, mid ■ 
while some arc stringing, others are singing impore songs, nnd others dancing. 

t This powder is made wiUi the roots of wild ginger, coltnired wiOisnppan wood. .Other ingfodients arc 
added to make superior kinds. 
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plain, they pkcft the god here', and again ivorfilup liiin. ^fter three Iiours have been 
spent ill various sports, espccialiy with firctvorks, they set fire to the bamboo and 
straw, carrying bach the image to the temple. V cry early iit the morning, they batho 
the god, net him on a chair, ami then worsliip him, rocking him in this chair, and 
throwing upon him red powder. At twelve o’clock at noon these ceremonies are re- 
pe:i'e:l iviUt greatcj' sjilendonr, when many oHerings are prcseuled, and the bramhuns 
entertui.'U'd. About four the festival closes by anotlicr repetition of the same cei e- 
monies. Tlie god is then washed, anointed, clotlicid, and put into (he temple, where 
food remains before Jiim for some lime, and i.s then given to the bnimhiiiis. 

Beside these many other festivals less papular are held in the course of the year. 

Many small black stones, liaving images of Krislinii cut in them, are to be found 
in the houses oftlie llimloos ; to which diftcrent Barnes arc given, but they are all 

4 . 

forms of Krishiih. The temples dedicated to Krishnii are very iiiimtTOu.s ; and it 
is a scandalous fiict that the image ofRadha, his mistress, always uccompanics that 
ofKrishn and not those of his wives Rookniiiiee and Suty -bl aina. Many persoiH 
may be heard in t' e streets, and when sitting in (heir shops, repeating to themselves 
and to parrots, the names of Iladlia and Krishnii, as works of merit. Pantomimical 
Aoiertainmeats are frequently represented, in which tlie lewd actions of this god are 
exhibited. 

Fix parts out of ten of the whole 1 lindoo jioindation of Tlengal ai e supposed to be 
the disciples of Ibis god. Tiie for greater part rif these, however, are of tlie !ov/ei 
orders, and but few of them branihrnis.* The mark on fiieir foreheads ccnsisls ot 
two straight lines from the lip of tlie nose to the back of Ike head. 

A siort/ of Krishna .—The death ofShislioo-palu is thus related : A quarrel arose 
at a sacrifice between Krishnii and this monarch, respecting the poial of precedency, 
winch Sliisboo-paln would not resign to Krishna; ‘ What i’ says he, ‘ shail I be pre- 


* The {’realcrpait of the bramhuns arc disciples of the female dcitie;. (RhakUi;.). 
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ceded bj the son of a cow-hcrd; one who has eafen with a cow-keeper, who has leJ 
cows to pasture; and has been guilty of sfll manner of abominations!’ Krishna restrain¬ 
ed his rage for some time, but at length became exceedingly angry, and cut olf his 
head at one blow. It was proplicsied of Shislioo-palu that as soon as he saw the 
person by whose hands he siiould die, two of his four arms would fall off; and this 
is said to have happened the momeut he saw Krishna at the meeting of tite kings at 
this sacrifice. 

Another Story. —On a certain occasion the lascivious Krishnu heard, that king Dan- 
dec possessed a horse, which every night assumed the form of a beautiful female. 
Krisliiii asked for this horse; but the king refused him,and fled to Bheemu, Krishna’s 
ificiid, who, rather than abandon a person who had claimed his protection, resolved 
to break the tiesof triendslup with Krishmi, and go to war witii him. A war com¬ 
menced, which continued to ragd with the utmost fury, till the horse, assuming the 
shape of a kitmurce, asccuded to heaven, the period of the curse under which it lay 
being expired. 

KrishnS ruining his friend by urging him to declare, a deliberate falsehood. —In the 
war betwixt the family of DooryOdhunu and the Pandiivus, Drouacharjj h was so 
mighty a warrior that the Pandiivas had no hopes of success unless they could cut 
him off; to accomplish wlucii, Krishn.i contrived to throw Dronacharjyii offhis guard, 
by causing it to be reported throiigli the army, that his son UshwuU’hama was killed. 
The father refused to believe the report unless Yoodhist'hirn would say it was true. 
Krishna pressed Yoodhist’hiru tfjtcll this lie, as it n ould insure success to their af- 
feirs; and, in Ciises of extremity, the shastru had declared it lawful to employ false¬ 
hood. Yoodist’lnra at lirst positively refused, but was at length persuaded by 
the entreaties of Krishna, Uijoouu, and others, who told him the assertion would not 
be a lie, for an elephant of Dooryo’dhan .’s, of the same name, had actually been killed 
in battle. . Drdnacbarjyu was so overcome when he was ttiiis brought to believe the 
news, that Urjoouu soon dispatched him ; which completely changed the face of the 
battle. On account of this lalsehood, Yoodldst’hiri., in going to Leaven, was terrifi¬ 
ed i)y a sight of the torments of hell. Where did Krishna, the father of this lie, go? 
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7'heft and murdrr commiltcd by Krishnu.—\S\Ki\ Krislmri was going lo Miit’hoora, 
to destroy Knngsii, as lie ap])roached the city, lie folt asliaiiiod ot the meanness ol hia 
dress, which consisted only of some shreds ol ciotli, like ropes, tied round Ids loins; 
and said to his brother Uulii-ramu, ‘All are going to this sacrifice elegantly dress¬ 
ed; we cannot go in this condition.’ Krishtin then sent his brother to a wasliorman, 
who however would not part witli the clothe-, in Ids po.ssession, as they belonged to king 
Kiingsii. A quarrel ensued, in the midst of whicli Krishnit killed the washerman, and 
carried off the clothes; these free-booters next went to a. shop and stole two necklaces; 
and allerwards seized some sandal-wood, wldch a deformed w'oman was taking to the 
palace ofKungsu ; but, to reivard her, Krishiui pulled her straight,and made her more 
beautiful than the iipsiiras. The woman asked Krishnii, Kince lie had made her so 
beautiful, who should marry her. Krishnn asked her to whom slic wished to be unit¬ 
ed. She said to himself;—and fronithal time she became his mistress. 


.sjxriov I,IT, 

Gopafu.* 

Tins is an image of Krishnii in Ids childhood. He is resting on one knee, with 
his right hand extended, craving some sweetmeats from Ids motlier. 

This infant god is worsliipped at the festivals in honour of Krishnu: tlie ceremo¬ 
nies arc the same, though the formulas arc different. 

Those who preserve stone, or brass, or other'lmagos of tlds god in (heir bouseit, 
as many do, worship them every day, or whenever they choose. Many persons 
receive the iidtiating incantation ol'tJopalii a.s their guardian deity. 

Gireeshfi-chfindru, the r.ija ot Nadi'eyri, in the year 1807, had two dreams, in 
which the god Gopalii appeared to him, and told him, that in a certain place in 


* Tlie cowlierd. 
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Ntidwya, a l^oautiful image of him was buried deep in the ground. The raja paid 
no attention to his dreams, till the god a j)peared to him a third time, telling him the 
same thing; when he consulted his principal servants, who sent lubonrers to dig up 
the image, but none wa.s found. * A few nights after, Gopalu appeared again, and 
(old the raja that he was to be found in such a place, describing the spot in a more 
particular manner. The raja again sent his servants, who found the image, 'i’liegreat- 
cst rejoicings took place at Nudeeya on this occasion ; learned branihiins were tai¬ 
led ; and a vast concourse of people collected from the surrounding country to behold 
this miraculously discovered god, and to witness his installation, at which four thou¬ 
sand roopecs wore expended: a temple was afterwards erected on tlic spot, and the 
god placed in it. Tliis image Is row become very fainous: the offerings presented to it 
do not amount, it is said, to less than two hundred roopces monthly. 

Another image of the infant Krlf^inu, called Balu-gopalii, made of stone or metal, 
is kept in (he houses of many, and worshipped daily, as well as at the festivals in ho¬ 
nour of Krisimii. 


StCTlON LI 11. 


Copec-nat'hu.* 

THIS is another form of Krishnli: In some places the image is worshipped every 
day, as well as at the festivals in honour of Krishnii. 

A celebrated image of this god is set up at Ugrii-dwcopu, wliere an annual festival 
is held, on the 11th and five following days of the decr<'asc of the moon, in Choltrfi. 
The origin of tliis image is so recent, that the story is laiown to every Hindoo : two 
religious mcndicsfliits, since become famous among the followers of Krislinn, ("hoitunyii 
and Nityaniindii, sent their disciple Ghoshu-it’liakooru, who did not relish an austere 
life, to Ugrj-dwccpj, and directed him to take a certain stone with him, and make 


• Tlie god of the milk-maid'’. 


U 
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an image of Oop»"c-nat’Jiu, wliicli he should set up there and worship. GhosifV 
t’hakoorn obeyed his spiritual guides; tookHl»c stone on his head; set it up as a ged, 
the giftof Ghoitiinyu and Nityaiiuiidu, and began to worsliip it.in public daily. The 
god soon appeared .to. hi in in dreams, and revealed a number of secret things; so 
that by degrees Gopeenat’hfi of Ugrn-dwtepu became eery famous. Oiie night a 
stranger came to tlie temple at a very late hour, when no one was awalco to gi'^a 
him refreshnient.. The god himself, however, in (he form of Ghoshii-t’liakooru, 
took an ornament from liis ancle, and piuchasod some food for the stranger, at an 
adjoining shop. In the morniug there was.a great noise in the town aliout tins 
ornament, when the shojikeepor and the stranger-declared these fact«, so creditable 
to the Irenevoleiice of the god ; and from tins circumstance the fame of Gopeenat’iiii 
spread still wider. After the death of Gho.shu-t’hakooru, the god appoaj-ed to bis 
successor, and directed him to jiorform the funeral rites; in the celebration of Avhich 
it was contrived that (he go.l himself should present the olfering to the manes;, for 
when the kooshn grass,.the rice, .and the. water'were put,into the hands of the 
image, the god (a little more watiw than usual being poured into liis hand) ponr«?d 
out the olTering, when tlie crowd set up a great sliout, declaring that the god liim- 
self had presented tin? otlcring to the manes. At pitvscnt, it is said, this god brings, 
in not less than 25,000 roopees annually to Jiis owner. 

At the above-mentioned festival, it is .supposed that 100,000 pebple assemble each . 
fay at Ugru-dweepn, among whom arc great multitudes of lewd women, who accom¬ 
pany the religious mendicants. Filthy songs about Krislinu aud his mistresses are 
sung by the. crowd, aud all manner of indecent diversions practised. DilTerent casts 
«at together here,. 

A fter the death of Ghoshu..t’hakooru.the image fell into the hands of the raja, or lord 
of the soil, who sent brandf ins to perform the ceremonies before the image, and ror 
ceive tlic oflerings. Raja Nuvii-krishnu of Calcutta once seized this image for a debt 
of three lacks of roopees, due to him from the owner, raja Krishnu-chHndru-rayu.Tlie 
latter afterwards .cegained the image by a suit at law; but not till Nuvu-ki ishnu had 
itfiade another Gopce-nat’Jiu exactly like it. 
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All this liae arisen out of a stone given by two mendicants to one bf their compa¬ 
nions ! Who can avoid feeling a mingled sensation of disgust and pity, ■K'hUebe Up¬ 
holds such multitudes, the alyect slaves of a superstition so degrading. 


5KCT10N LlV. 


JUgunml’Iiu.* 


Til li image of this god has no legs and only stumps of arms;+ the head ahd eyes 
are very large. At the testivals tlic bramhuns adorn him with silver or golden hands^ 

Krishiin, in some period of Tlipdoo history, was accidentally killed by Ungudh, a 
"hunter; who left the body to rot under the tree where it fell. Some-pious person, how¬ 
ever, collected the bones'of Krishnu and plitced them in a bo-x, where they remained 
(ill Inrirri-dhoomnu, a king, whowasiwrforming-religiousanritcriticsto ob(ain some fa*- 
voiir of Vishnoo, was directed by the latter to form the image of .Ingrmnat’hri, and put 
into its belly these bones of Krishnii, by which means he should-obtain tho-fniitofhi»3 
religious austerities, liulru-dhoomnu enquired who should make this image; and ws 
commanded to pray to VisUwu-kiiimn.| }{edid«o, and obtained his request; but V-ish- 
wu-kiirmu at the same time, declared, that if any one disturbed him wliile proparing the 
linage, he would leave it in an unlinishcd state. He then began, and in one night Imilt 
atemplc upon tlie blue mountain in Orissa, suid.proceeded to prepare the image in the 
temple ; but the impatient king, after wiiiiing fiiieeii days, went to Iht; spot; on which 
Visliwh-kurmn desisted from his work, and left the god n ithout hands or feet. Tlie 
king was very much disconcerted; but on praying to llrumha,' he promised to inake^ht 
image famous in its preaent'shapo. 

* The lord of the world, from jCgul, Iho’world, and nat'liS,Ior<I. 

+ Thn Athenians placed stnliiM atlhoirdoors fo drive away Ihicvr.s, which-tliey CnlieJ TTennir, from hlrtcnry. 
These iiiii.ircs lia<J neither hands nor feet, and benve Mercury wascalled Cj llcuius, aad hy coiilraction t'ytlias, fraia 
Ku!li»s, viz. w ithoul hands or feel. 

..4J2 


J Thcareliitoct ofUie gods. 
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Indra-dhoomnanowinviUid all lltegods to be present at the i 5 e((ing’up of this image: 
Brumha hiinscll'acted as liigh priest, and g:iYa e_)'e6 and a soul to the god, which com¬ 
pletely established the lame ol Jiiguimat’iiu. This image is said to lie ina pool near 
I lie present tinnjd*:, at d.ignnnat’ln;-ks)itti ii in OriSsa, commonly known among the 
I’higiish by the name ot Juguimat’hirs pagoda. Tlie particulars of this place will be 
tmoiii in tlic accou/itoi'tlH' IliiuLio holy phue:,, the resort ol’pilgriins. 

dug ainat’hii ha-' many tempii -- in llcngal, built by ri 'li moo as works of merit, and 
(i (lowed either vntn lands, villagt .s, or money. '1 he worship of this god is perform- 
((! in these temples evi ry morning and eiening: at wliieJi times people come to see 
the god, or prostrate themssdve.s In'lbrc him. During (ho intervals of worship, and 
iilier tlie god has partaken of the oflerings, ho is laid dowii to sleep,* when the tem¬ 
ple is shut up till tlie next hour of worship. 

4 

Ri*amhflnB may make offerings of boiled rice to this or to any other god, but sliiio- 
tlruH cannot: theyarepcrmittedtoofferonlydried rice.t The food which is offered 
to Jiigilnnat’hu is ciliier eaten by the bramhiins and their families at the temjiles, or 
i>y passengers and (Vdiers, who purchase it of those shop-keepers that have bougiil it of 
tlie brarahuiis; a llitle is given to the poor. 

riiere are two nnniuil festivals in Bcng.il in honour of this god; the Snanii-yatra, 
end the Riit’hu-yutra. 


At the snanu-viitra in the rnnnili .lyoislit’hfi, (bis lord of the world, wrapped in a 
cloth, is carried out and placed in a s’cat on a large Verracc built in an open place near 
the temple. Heretiiebramiiiins, snrrnundod by an immense concourse of specta¬ 
tors, bathe the god by pouring n ater on his head, during the reading of incantati¬ 
ons. The people at the close of the ceremony make obeisance, some by liAing their 


Th{! iin.i^C!. of ((to jvod:, in ali (lit Tim Too toiniiK.?. af n-rt-ain hours, arc laid down as to sleep; at least, all 
fs'fiii' 'lia,! nre .small ciiDugh (o bo dow ii and Jirit tJ up aj^aiu, 

are i-.. • .• ' I'r^ * '* *!'^*.*'?*!**'^ ••■died rleeorUie dioudras. Sivc;((meals. fruil, the water of the fiances, &e. 

^ '<"» s loo lus. ^<■1 ••><;<'« areafew lirainhQiib who refuse ercu sweetiueatsand water from 

the liniids ot sliOOdru-,, 
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Jiands to tbeir foreheads and others by prostration, and then depart, assured by the 
shastriis that they shall be subject to no iporo births, but be admitted to heaven af¬ 
ter the death of this body. The brainhdns then wipe this creator of the world, and car¬ 
ry him back to the temple, after which the ceremonies of worship are perfi>rmod be- 
farcliiin with great shew. This snanu, however, isnotcontined to Jugininul’hu, but at 
this time all the diflercut images of Vishnoo, throughout the country, are bathed. It is 
the custom of (he Hindoos to teed their chilJrcn uith rice for the first (imewhenthey 
are six, seven, or nine months old. On tliisday, (setlwo the ceremony of tcoding the 
cliild, tljcy bathe it, repealing incantations. Krislinu partook of his first rice at the 
full moon in Jy oislil’Jiit; in commemoration of which, this suaiiu-yatra is performed- 
amiuully by the wor.sliip|K>rs of any separate form of Visliiioo- 

About seventeen days after the snanii-yatra, on the second of the increase of the 
moon in Asharhu, the Ru’ljiu or car festival is held. Before the god is taken out of 
trie temple to be placed on the car, .the usual ceremonies of worship arc performed. 
I'lic car beloiigiug to the image near Serampore is in the form of a tapering tower, be¬ 
tween iiiirty and forty cubi(.shigh. it has sixteen wduH-ds, two horses, and one coach¬ 
man, all of wood. .irigunnat hu. his brotiier li.il i-rair.u, and tlieir sister Soobhudra 
are drawn up by ropes tied round the neck, and seated on benches in an elevated part% 
<(he carriuge, wi’.eii a servant on each side, waves a tail of the cow of Tartavy, called 
.1 chaiiiurij.* The crowd draw the carriage by means of a hawser: their shouts, as 
i’.e carringe proceeds, may be heard at the distance ofa mile. Being :!lTi^ed at the 
appointed spot, the branilmns take out theimagtis, and carry tliem to the temple of 
some other god, or to a place preprred for them, where they remain eiglit days ; At 
J'erampore, Jfigunnat’hu, and his brother and sister, visit the god Raiiiia-vfillubfia;+ 
and Iierc the wives of bramhuns, who arc never seen at shews, and who seldom leave 
liome, come to look at Jiigunuat'liu. The car stands empty during tin's time, and the 
crow d flock to gaze at the indecent figures,^ alluding to the abominations of the gods, 
vvl ich are painted {ill over it. Temporary shops are erected near the place where 

* Tlif rhamuru i> a iipces«ary .apppiidagp to roy.il(y anioeip the Hindoos. 

d Anotlicr form of KxUhnu. Tlie name intimates that this god is the paramour of Iladha. 

Roaiai..s i. 27. 
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(he car stands, like booths on a race-ground.* ‘At the end of eight days, the god is 
again drawn up by the neck, phicedin the car,' and carried l)ack to the place from whence 
he came, but the crowdis not quite so groatas'winm (he carriage isdrawn out. Many 
recent instances might be collected of persons, diseased or in distress, casting them¬ 
selves ti/idor tlio wheels cfthis ponderous oar, and being-crushed to death. 

This festival is intended to celebrate Ihcdiversioosofjfrishnriaiidihft milkmaids, 
with wlnim he used to ride out in his cluiriot. 


THECTION lvi. 

Jjulu-ramuA 


THIS god was rotomporaiy with Krislmu. 11 is image, painted white, almost 
always goes with that of Jfigunnat’hti, though in a. few temples it is set up alone. 
At the worship of .Tugiiimat’hit, and also at tliat of Krishna, a short service is pei- 
**Vormcd in the name ofliuki-ramu, whose image als(» sometimes aecompanies that of 
Krishnii. Some place the image ofRevutce by the side of her hushand. From tJ»e 
siityu to the kfdce-yoogii this female,* the daughter of king RevcitH, remained uninaV- 
ried.|; The king, at length, asked Brujnlia, to wluitn he should give liis daughter in 
marriage; Bruinha recominciided Bidu-ramii, who saw her for the first time when 
ploughing; notwithstanding her innnensc stature, (it is said her stature reached as 
high as a sound ascends in clappingthe hands sev('n times,) lirdn-ranni married her; 
aud to bring down her monstrous heigiii, hc fastened a pioiigh-share to her shoulders. 


• * Th('-^i>iri(()fft;iml)iin;i.s v<fry .!<•(,( al (hi'i 1 Iiavc !rpi) rrcdihly iii(iirniC(l,th.it,a yaar or two 

at .Sfranjiiorc, nuiaa .icdially sol<l hi.', witi- tin a bliive, in order to supply himbrtf mliamuncyiTurganiia^. 

•t lie wlin parsm-s plca.Mire, or he.tow,. it, in liE own flren^th. 

t Tlii.^ oM have Ix-ea 3,S8ti,000yeari> old at the time of her marriage, if we date her.btrlliifioin 

the !K--inniii); of the bufyu-yoogu. 
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SliCTlOM LV. 

PaniuJ 

Tril'y rollowln^liistorjofthls god forms a Imleffabic of contents ofthe Iiamayun(j,r 
an epic nocm, much celebratcd'among the llintioos. 

At a certain prrio,], king Diislia-iatl’Iui, having been cherislied with great alTjctiosT 
% his wife Kckoi^cc,! promised her whatever sue slioukl a>ki She told him that she 
would a vail herself of his promises on some future occasion; and when Rarati called 
to the coadjutorsliip by the voice of the people and to which Dushii-rnt’hu gladly a:;-* 
sented, Kekoiycc reminded the kiijg ofliis promise, and at the instigation of a deformed 
and revengeful female sla.ve, whom Ramu Jiad ftirmeily beaten, she petitioned that 
Kainu might he exiled to a distant forest to live as an ascetic, andlhat BHtiriitu her son 
might bo installed in Ills stead, llie king reluctantly complied. Kaiiiri Iiowevei reuclily 
enbmittcd, and went info the forest, faking with him Sceta and liis brother Liiksluniino; 
Dilshri-rht’hu soon died of grief for Kamh; after which a .shoe of ’Ramu’s was placed 
on the throne, Rhurutii refusing the crown. When in the forest, Soofpfi-nnkha^ tile 
bister ofRavimn, a giant who reigned at Ihuika, (Ceylon) proposed marriage to 
Ramu, who sent her to Eukshmunu; he sent her again to Ramu; Ramu sending her 
back to Lukshmunii, the latter cut off her nose^ oir this she fled to her bvothers Khwn 
and Dodshunu, who immediately made war upon Ramu; Ramu, however, destroyed 
them, as well as their army of M,000 giants (rakshusiis), Ravimii on hearing of these 
events requested Marcechn, another giant, to go to the rc.sidence of Ramu in the form 
of a beautiful deer, and tempt Ramu to pursue him, while lie stole Sccta. Marceclai. 

» The happy or he who-makes happy. 

-t I have omitted the looi; table of cootents of this work ins’ertril in the firt edition, thinking it unnecessary, 

the IlamaySuh'with an lingiish translation is issuing from tlic Scrainpore press. 

} DQshu-riit’hii had 250 wives. 

A name given to her on account of her having nails like a llmdoo fan for winnowing rorn* 
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consented, and Ram ', at tlie ui-^ent requt st ol'Sccta, pursued the flying deer, leaving 
Likshmanii to guard liis family. VVJica Marcecbn, in the form of the deer, was wound¬ 
ed, he set up a loud cry like the voice of Ramu, which greatly alarmed Secta, wlio 
prevailed on Ijukshmiiiiu to IbSlow her beloved husband. While Seeta was thus left 
alone, Ravunii carried her oft in triumph. Tlie poem then describes the gidef of Rum j 
and his brother for the loss of SCcta. Rav' n ■, in taking awsiy Kccta, was met by Ju- 
t.i yoo, a vulture, formerly the friend of DMsIiii-riU’hu. This bird endeavoured to deli¬ 
ver Secta by fightijig with Ravunii, but being unsuccessful, Secta direefed him to in¬ 
form Ramn, that Ravunii was carrying her away. Raiiiii in liis search for Sliita met 
with this bird, which, as soon as it had delivered this account, died of the vi'Ounds it 
had received in lighting with Ravunii. Jiain i, and his brotlier, now went forward in 
pursuit of Ravunii, and met with the giant Kubrmilliri, whom they destroyed. TJiis 
giant immediately assumed another body, and informed Ramii that he liad formerly 
lived in the heaven of Indrii, but had been cursed, and sent down to take the body 
ot a raksliiisu. lie further informed Ruinu, that two brothers (inonkics), Soogreevu 
and JJtdiV, were iii a state of warfare, Hafcc having- seduced his brother’s wife; hc 
therefore advised Ramii to destroy Ralcc.and contract an alliance with Soogreevu, by 
whose means he should obtiiin Seeta. Ramii took this advice, and having destroyed 
^alco,* restored Soogrccvii to his kingdom. To prove his gratitude to Rarau, Soo* 
gi-ccvii collected his army of monkies, and sent tlicm to seek for Secta. The monkies 
who went southward met Siimpatee, a vulture without wings, brother to Jiitnyoo, w ho 
informed them that he had seen Scctaat Lunka (Ceylon). Ilunooman, one of Soo- 
grecviVs generals, immediately leaped across the sea, (fivehundred miles,)+ to Lan¬ 
ka, where he found Soctain a garden belonging (o^aviiuii; and to whom he gave a 
ring from Rania, and she, in return, sent Ramu a jewel from her hair. Tliinooman 
•then began to destroy one of Ravunu’s gardens; who sent people to kill 11 unooman, 
but hc destroyed those who were sent. Raviinii then sent his son Ukshuyii against 

* tlamS, compared widi Kri.hna,is a ]»ar.‘ <-!i irae'cr; yel >ve see him here, without pfovocatiun, destroy 
thf rigliiful heir lo a Oiroiic, and sci uj> one nlio had seduced the wife of his brother. 


+ Ko one can doubt the preprieiy of making a spy ofa monkey who can leap 500 miles at once. 
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the mischievous monkey; but he also was destroyed. Ravunu next sent his eldest 
son Iiidrnjit, who seized Hnnooman, ancl,briiigin^ him before his father, the king or* 
dered his attendants to set fire to his tail; when the enraged monkey, with his burn¬ 
ing tail, leaped from house to houSe, and set all Lhnka on fire; after finishing which 
he came to SEta, and complained that he could not extinguish the fire that had kind¬ 
led on his tail; she directed him to spit upon it, and he, raising it to his tace for this 
purpose, set his face on fire. He then complained, that when he arrived at home 
with such a black face, all the monkeys would laugh at him. Sceta, to comfort him, 
assured him, that all the other monkeys should have black faces also; and when Hn¬ 
nooman came amongst his friends, he found thct, according to the promise of Secta, 
they had all black faces as well as himself. After hearing the account brought by Hunoo- 
nian, Ramn and Lukshmunn, with SoogrSvii, and his army of monkeys, proceeded to 
invade Lnnka. Thcj' tore up the mountains, trees, and other large substances, 

and cast them into the sea to formal bridge,* which, however, Ravunii was constant¬ 
ly employed in breaking ddwii. Vibheeshuni'i, Ravimu’s brother, perceiving tliat 
Ramu would make good his landing, recommended that Secta should he given up; but 
his brother, unable to bear tliis adi icc, quarrelled with Vibheeshiinu, who came over 
to Ramn, and advised him to throw into the sea a temple and image of Sliivii, assur¬ 
ing him, that as Ranmu was a worshipper of Shivfi, he would not destroy the tem¬ 
ple and image of his god. Ramn followed this advice, soon made good his landing, 
and began the war with Ravunu. After many giants had been killed, Koombhukurnu, 
a monstrous giant, 2,400 cubits high, and 1,600 thick, brother to Ravunu, engaged 
Ramn and the monkeys. He began the combat by seizing and devouring his ene¬ 
mies. Some of them, as soon as they entered his mouth, came out at his nosti'ils and 

k 

* Ram^'t’s bridge. See the map of Ilindoost’lnn. RamQ was at a loss how lo load his army across the sea to 
l.nnka. He fasted, aad prayed to Sagftrft for tlireo days, and was angry with the god for not appearing to him. He 
therefore ordered Lhkshmhnlr to fire an arrow, and carry away Die god’s umbrella. He did so, and the arrow 
carrying away the umbrella, penetrated even as far as patalfi. The god, aroused friim his sleep, exclaimed—“ Ii 
Itamfi arrived by (he sea side, and 1 have not known it!” He then directed Kami! t<i apply lo king NDIii, to 
whom he had given a blessing, that whatever he threw into the sea should become buoyant. At (he command of 
KtilQ, the monkeys tore up the neighbouring mountains, and cast them into the sea. Hiinooman bronght three 
mountaiosonliishead at once, each 64 miles in circumference; and one on each shoulder, equally large; together 
with one under each arm; one in each paw, and one on his tail. All these mountains being thrown into tbesea, 
and becoming buoyant, n complete bridge was formed. 


r 
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ears, and escaped. The terrified monkeye fled, but Rama with, his arrows first cut 
®tt‘ bi« arms, then his legs. Still he waddled 'round, and endeavoured (o devour all 
within his reach, till Rainh gave him a mortal wound in the neck. Next after Koom- 
bhOkurmi, Indrujit engaged in the contest. He seized Ramti, and, by the power of 
enchantment, carried him down to patalii; where Hunooman went in search of him, 
and, while Miihee-ravnnu was there instructing Indriijit how to prostrate himself 
before an image of the goddess Bhiidru-kalee, Hononinan cut off his head, and res¬ 
cued Ramu. At length Ravunu himself entered the combat; but after many con¬ 
flicts, finding himself very weak, he resolved to restore Seeta, and put an end to 
the war; to this Ramh consented; but while Raviinfi was on the pouit of bringing 
Secta, he thought within himself, “ If I do tiiis, every one will charge me with cow¬ 
ardice: shall 1, a giant, refuse to fight?” The combat was again renewed, and 
Ravunn was slain.* Ramu then obtained bis wife; but as a trial of her innocence 
while in the hands of Raviinh, he compelled her to passthrough a fiery ordeal, which 
slie did luihurt. lie then ivlurned to Uyodhya, and mounted the throne. After this, 
howerer, some person oljjecied to Ramu, that it was not proper for him to receive 
Seeta, after she had been in keeping of a giant. He tiierefbre sent her into the 
forest to \ akneekee, the writer of the Ramayunn, where she was delivered of two 

* riip onjaermrnt brlwixf Ramii aiiij Rrn'Bna las'ed sc^en days; Ilamft ciil off thalcn brads of HavBnfi a 
hiSHdml (iinrs, liul Ihry wore always miraculously restored. Ramit Iftrn discharged a!n arrow rrbieh bad these 
proiierties, that if it went into the air, it l)ecame 1000; if it eatered tlie body of an enemy, it became .'in iiinuoic- 
rablc multitude; Kavi.nu, at the sight of this arrow was filled with fear, !ind would have fled; hut recollecting 
that Shivit hiid once given him an arrow that was to rescue him in a time of extreme peril, he discharged it, anti 
destroyed Ramu's terrible arrow ; still however he was full of fc.ar, for whichever way he turned,hesaw Kumfij 
he shut hiseyes, but still hesaw iiim in his mind. At length,perceiving no wav of esciipc, he began to flatter Ra- 
mil,who was sosofteaed, thathedeclaredhe would never destroy Ravunft. Itie gods alarmed lest RnvCnh shootd 
be spared, excited him to reproach Ramii, who, indignant at sui K conduct, let fly anarirow which, friend Kavu> 
nil’s body, proeeeded through tire earth iiitotlie regions belowf and having there b-othed, returned in Ihc form of 
a goose, and again entered the qniver in its original shape. The gods were so miieh in fear of Raviintt, that they 
durst not begin to rejoice till they were sure be wasdead: in whispers, they asked each other, “ Is he dead 
“Is he really dead, When H was Known that he was certainly dead, the gods, Ramii, the monkeys, and 

the bears, all begun to dance.-Miindodiwee, the chief wife of Raviinu, and mother of Indrhjit, after the 

death of her busbanrl, wenttn Ramh,-.veeping. Raiiiu, not knowing who she was, gavg her this blessing, that 
she should never bceome a widow. l inding ids mistake, (having just killed her hushand) lie ordered HSnoo- 
man euntinually to throw wood into the fire, according to a proverb among the Hindoos, that as long as the ho- 
ih of the husband is linrning, a wtnnan is not called a widow. To tliisday, therefbre, lliSnooman keeps laying 
legs oil the till'; and every time a lliudou puts hisfinjcrs in his ears and hearsa sound, lie says, be hears the bones 
01 Itavunii burning. 
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BOOB, Lavfi and Koosha; the latter of whom was afterwards stolen by'the god Piiik- 
ehgnona, when Yalmeekee, to comfort thg mother, took a blade ofkooshu grass, and 
secretly made a child so much like KoosKu that S<^ta did not know it from her own 
son. In a short time, however, Ponchanunh, not being able to destroy a child of lla- 
mu’s, restored Kooshn, and Valmeekee caiised the two boys to become one. Before 
his death Hama performed the sacrifice of a horse;* S^ta and her tw-o sons, Lnvii 
and Kooshn, were restored to him; but llamn wi8hing*S8cla again to pass through a 
fiery ordeal, she entered the fire, Imt the goddess Prut’hivee,+ (Seeta’s mother), 
opened hermputh, and received her into patala. At length Kalu-poorooshh, the 
angel of death, went to Ramn, expressing a wish for-a secret conference. Ramd 
promisedthattvhile he-was present no one should be admitted, and placed Loksh- 
mnnii at the door to keep out all intruders, but while Ramu and Kalii-poorooshn were 
closeted, Doorvasa, the sage, arrived, and demanded an interview^witli llanuu This 
sage was so veiy passionate that every one dreaded contradicting him; Liikshmunr/, 
therefore, througibfear, went in and announced his arrival. Ramxi, for’this oflem e, 
rejected his brother, who in a paroxysm of gnief drowned h iinself in the .sacred river 
Saroyoo, and went to heaven. Ramn afterwards put an end to his life in the same 
manner. Lnvu and Kooshu succeeded him.$ 

The image ofHamu is painted' green; he is represented as sifting on a throne,^ 
or on Ilimooman, the monkey, with a crown upon his head. He holds in one hand 
a bow^ in another an arrow, and has adxmdle of arrows slung at his back. 

"^The worship paid to him is of the same kind as that to Krishna; but tlie formulas 
are diflerent. On the ninth of thd increase of the moon in Choitru, on which day 
Ramu ^as bom, an annual festival is held, when multitudes of clay images are 
worshipped. The dolu festival also is observed in honour of tliis god, on this day, 

• TOs sacrifice srai perrormed by many of Off anejeirt Hindoo princes, .and was oomidered as hijf^lyjaertT 
torious. 

t 'ITic carlli peraonified. 

f There are a few sentences in this history, whieh-arp.not do be found in Valmeckee^’Rnmajdifiii }*!raf they' 
may be seen la (he Bcnfaine traialaftion. ^ ^ 
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which is also kept as a fast; when Ramu’s three brothers, Bhurutu, Lukshmunii, and 
Shotrughnu are worshipped, but the images^ of the first and last are never made. At 
other festivals also a few ceremonies in honour of Rainii are performed. 

The birth of Ramti forms the seventh of tlie Hindoo incarnations. On the birth¬ 
day of thiffgod* the Hindoo merchants in general begin their new year’s accounts. 
At the time of death, many Hindoos write the name of liamfi on the breast and forc- 
liead of the dying person, with eurtli taken from the hanks of the Ganges; and hence 
these persons after death, instead of being dragged to Yuniii to be judged, immedi¬ 
ately ascend to heaven. Many of the disciples of Rainii become Ramahoots, a class 
of mendicants who impress on different parts of their bodies Ramu’s name, and the 
figure of his foot. The mark on the forehead of Ilamu’s followers veyy much re¬ 
sembles a trident* 

Temples containing the images of llamh, Lukshmund, Secta, and Hu.nooman are 
erected in many parts of Bengal] and the worship of Ramd performed in them daily. 


SECTION LVIL 

CJioilunyu.f 

THIS is the eraage of an almost naked mendicant, painted yellow. Some of the 
Hindoos believe, that amongst all the Hindoo incarnations there are four principal 
ones. The first, in the sotyu yoogu, called the Shooklu-vumui inoirnation, was that 

•a ' 

of Ununtd; that in the tretii, the ruktu-vnrnn,]) was the incarnation of Kopila-dfivn; 
that in the dwapurd yoogn, the Krishna-vumu and the last, in the kolee yoogu, cal¬ 
led pcetu-vurnii,* that of Clioituiiyii. 

* The Roils on Ihis day are (aid to hare caused a shower of flowers to fall, as, at the birtli of Minerva, it ii 
^id to Itave rained gold. 

+ The wise. f The white. || The blood coloured. ^ The black, * The yellow. 
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According to-tlie disciples of Choitonyfi, the founder of this sect, Udwoitti, a yoi- 
dikft bramhan, lived at Shantij-pooru about 400 years ago. Nityanundu, another 
leader^ was born at NiideSya, a little before ChoUunyu. His father was a rarheeya 
bramhun. Choitunyii’s father^ Jugunnat’hh Mishra, a voidiktl bramliun, lived at 
NiidSya; his wife’s name was Shhehee ; their first son, Vishwiimbhfira, embraced 
tlic profession of a dhndee. The mother was advanced in years when Choitunyb waw 
bunt; the child continued three days without taking the breast, and the parentsj hot 
thinking it would live, putting it into a basket, hung it on a tree near the house.* 
At this time Udwoitu before-mentioned, who had heard of this birth, having some sus¬ 
picions that it might be the incarnation he had expected and foretold, visited the pa¬ 
rents, and learning from the mother that she had not received the initiating incantation 
of Huree, he wrote with his great toe this incantation on the soft earth : “ Huree, 
Krishna; Huree, Krishnu; Krishnu, Krishnh, Huree, Huree; Huree, Ramii, Hflree, 
Ramu, Ramu, RamQ, Huree, Hhree.” After the mother had received this incanta- 
■ tion, the cliild was taken down, and immediately began to draw the breast. 

Choitnnyii made a great progi-ess in learning; at sixteen he married Vishnoo-priya, 
and continued in a secular state till forty-four, n hen he was persuaded by Udwoitu 
and otlier dundees then at his Itouse, to renounce his poita, and become a mendicant; 
upon which, forsaking his mother and wife, he went to Benares: his family was reduc¬ 
ed to great distress indeed; and it was thought a crime that a person upon whom 
such a family depended should embrace a life of mendicity. 


From this period Choltunyu began to form a new sect, giving to all his followers 
the preceding initiatory incantat^, and continuing to call them voishnuvus. He 
exhorted them to renounce a secular life; to visit the different holy places on pilgri- 

, >.'*<.* Th®*'® “>'® many iiutances of children l»cing*e*posed. If a child appear unlikely to live, the parent! 
Mnilt an astrologer, a ho, perhaps, gives fiiitsmnll hopes of the child's recovery. V oiragees and other tnendi- 
' CMtb, who make a merit of possessing no worldly attachments, sometimes hung up a child in a pot in a tree, or, 
patting it in a pot, let it float down the river. Persons of other casts may do it, bnt these the most frequently. 
iftt. Carey's journal, dated in July, 1794, enntainsthe following paragraph: “ One day a. Mr. Thomas and 1 
ftliin riding ont, we saw a basket bung in a tree, in which an infant had been exposed; the skull ranahieA, but 
the rest had been devoured by lints.” See Baptist Mission Accounts, vol. 1, page 1S3. This practise is now 
prohibited by the Hon. Company's Government, in a regulation made for that purpose. 
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mage; to eat with all casts who should receive the preceding incantation; torepeat 
the name of Yishnoo, using the bead-roll made vdth theAtalk of basil. He further 
taught that widows might marry; but forbad tlie eating of fish or flesh, and the wor¬ 
ship of the deities to whoni bloody sacrifices are olFered, as well as all communion with 
those who make these sacrifices. 

He went to Jiighnnat’hu-ksh^ti'u in Orissa, and there assuming six arms receiveii 
many honours. He exhorted Udwoitu and Nityanandii to labour in making proic^- 
lyto'i; but directed Nityaiuindii to enter into a secular state;* he did so, and took up 
his residence at Khtirdii near Calcutta. Choilunyfi wrote to his two principal dis¬ 
ci) dr s fi-om Orissa, again exhotting them to labour in gaining proselytes; yet few 
or none joined them, and from this time Choitiinyn himself was never ntore heard 
of. Udwoitii and ’Nityan'dndu raised families^ whose de.scendants live at'Shanti- 
pooru, Vagna-para and Khardii to this day, where they are become leaders of the 
sect, all other Gosacesf acknowledging the descendants of these two families as their 
superiors, and prostrating themselves before them. These Gosaecs at present are 
men of large fortunes; at whose houses are the images originally set up by the male 
descendant of Clioilimyu, by Nityaniindn, and Udwoitu. Crouds are almost con¬ 
stantly arriving at these places with offeriiigs; beside which the Gosaees derive a 
large revenue from marriages, to superintend which they have agents distributed 
throughout the country, wlio ore allowed a sixth part of the fee, a'suni that from both 
parties amounts to about six shillings. They also dissolve marriages at’the pleasure 
of thftpartio8,«n receiving the same fees. When a new discjplc is initiated, a fee i« 
also given; but the Gosaees obtain the largest smpps at 1 he deaths of such oftheir dis¬ 
ciple? as die intestate. At Calcutta nearly all thC* women of ill-fame profess the reli¬ 
gion of Choitunyii before their death, that they may be entitled to some sort of funeral 
rite.?; as almost all these persmis die intestate, and have na relations who will <Avn 
tliemv Gosaees obtaiu their effecls. 

The nWiiTersaries of the deaths of the original founders oFthesect are observed a? 
festivals. 

“* Perceiving his aversion to a’liTc of mendieity. + Dhiant branches of Uie same families. 
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One fifUi of the whole Hindoo population of Bengal, are supposed to be follow¬ 
ers of Choitunyu, and of the Gosaeeg^ Uieir successors. 

Many of these persons despisa Uie other, sects ofllindoos, and are greai enemiea* 
of the bramhuns. They refuse to eat without their necklace, as the bramhiins do 
with out tlieir poita. Most of the mendicant followers of Vishnoo have embraced the 
tenets of Choitiinyu; but many of the disciples of the latter live in a secular state, 
and some of them are possessed of large property. Persons of this description 
fre(|uently entertain a great number of ^'oiragees at their Imuses, wlien, as an act of 
great merit, they prostrate the wiseivcs before these wanderers, wash, and lick the 
dust of tlieir feet, and devour their orts. They pay no attention to the feasts and 
fists of the liuidoo calendar except those in honour of Krishna. 

The images most regardedam^ng this sect are those of ChoitiHiyfi and Nityannn* 
du set up at Umblka, in the district of Burdwan, 

• 

About a hundred years ago, another man rose tip in Bengal, as the ihader of a sect, 

whose dress of many colours is said to be so heavy that two or three people can scarce* 

f' 

ly carry it. This and his string of beads are preserved as rebes at Ghoshparu, where 
he continued flue years, and died at the house of Ramu-Shurnna-PalQ, a shoodril of 
the Sud-gopii cast, towhon^he communicated his supernatural powers ; and who, af¬ 
ter the death of this mendicant, began to .teach' the doctrine of a constant incarnation, 
and thatGod tlien dwedt in him. He persuadetl many that he could cure the leprosy, 
and other diseases; and preached the doctrines of Choitunyu, imitating him in con¬ 
forming, for convenience soke, to many of the superstitions of the Hindoos. He al§o 
gave a new initiatii^ incantatioa whis foliowein,* who, of whatever cast, ate toge¬ 
ther pcivatoly. Vast multitudes joined this man, both Musnlmans and Hindoos; and 
carriedhim presents, eating together once or twice a year. By this means, from a 
state of deep poverty he became rich, and his son now lives in affluence. 

* 11>e following is n (ranslation of this incantation: “O sinless Lord, O great Lord j at tby pleamre 1 go ond 
return: not *,moinent am 1»ithout thee. I am ever with thee ; save, O gre ♦ t Loro.” 
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A number of Ramri-Sliiirrmfi’s dipciplcs adlicrc to his son Doolalu; others follow 
Shivu-Rama and some others of the old man’s disciples, who pretend to have receiv¬ 
ed the power of their master to cure diseases, Szc. Tliongh part of the father’s fol¬ 
lowers have thus apostatized, Doolalh pretends thtit he has now 20,000 disciples. 


SECTION Lvm. 


Visfiwic-kurma* 

Is the son of Briimha, and architect of the gods; he is painted white, has three eyes, 
holds a club in his right hand; wears a crown, a necklace of gold, and rings on his 
wrists. He presides over the arts, manufucturcSf &c. 

The worship of this god is performed once, twice, or four times a year, in the month 
Ugruhayiinn, Poushii, Choitrii, or Bhadrii, by all artificers, to obtain success in busi¬ 
ness. The ceremonies may be performed either in the day or night, before any im¬ 
plements of trade: the joiners set up their mallet, chissel, saw, hatchet, &c. as the 
representative of this god. Weavers choose their shuttle, &c. putting them into the 
hole in the earth wherein they place their feet when they sit at work. The razor is 
the barber’s god on this occasion. The potter, after a month’s fast, adopts and wor¬ 
ships the wheel with whicli he turns his pots. Masons choose their trowel: washermen 
take the beetle or stamper, their smoothing irons, &c. as their god; blacksmiths wor¬ 
ship their hammer and bellows; the firmer his pjiough; spinsters their whecd. The 
shoemaker chooses his awl and knife, and bowff down to them; and thus, amongst all 
the artificers, cacli one chooses the principal tool or instrument w'ith which he works, 
and makes it a god, or the representative of Vishwu-liurma.t The ceremonies are 

• V'iwv ii, tlir world ; k.irii.J, work. 

+ Tliis worship.iffords nnolhi’i- str >iig proof of the low Jirid sordid nature of idolatry, and strikitiRly illustralpi 
the words of our Lord, “ after .'ill these (hint;-’ do (he sentilosseek." Iiefead of raising their minds to (he Creat 
Source of all pood, these persons are taught to worslil]) (he tools belonging to tlieir trades, as tlie cause of their 
temporal happiness. This 'onduet seems to be reproved in the first chapter of the book of Habakkiik, “ They 
iacrificR iiirto their net, and burn incease unto their drag; because by (hem their portion is fat, and their meat 
plenteous.” 
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not long i but according to their abilitj the worsliippers provide as good a feast as 
possible. At the close of the festival, the a;owd form themselves into parties of plea¬ 
sure ; some go upon the river in boats, singing songs, and playing on different in¬ 
struments of music; others sit in companies, smoke, and relate the news of the vU- 
lage, others spend their time in gaming, and some resort to houses of ill fame. 

Though the illiterate consider this god, who may be called the Indian Vulcan, as 
tite inventor of all the mechanic arts, the shilpd shastrug, a part ofthe original vddft, 
are more properly considered as their source. These works are not now read in 
Bengal, if they really exist: they describe, it is said, the proper shape and dimensions 
of all the various images of the Hindoo gods. 


SECTION LIX. 


Kamu-dt'vii, the Indian Cupid,* 

THE image of this god, the son of Brumha, is that of a beautiful youth, holding 
in his hands a bow and arrow of flowers. He is always supposed to be accompanied 
by his wite Ilutee,+ by spring personified, the cuckoo, the bumming bee, and gentle 
breezes; and is represented as wandering through the three worlds. 

The image of KamiS-ddva is never made in Bengal, but on the 13th of the increasG 
of the moon in Choitro, an annual festival is held, when the ceremonies of worship 
are performed before the shalgramii. Atirfie time of marriage, and when a wife leaves 
her father’s bouse to go to her husband for the first time, petitions are addressed to 
this god for children, and for happiness in the marriage state. 

• Kaniu, deglre | dcT#, god. 

i From RtimQ, to play; or to give pleature. It ii said that the god of love found Rutce in the house of ShBm- 
hCru, a giant n houi he dcitroyeJ. , W 
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The poornnu and kavyu shastras abound with stories respecting Kaina>d<^vQ, one 
of which I here give from the Kalikii pooranuThe god of love, the most beautiful crea« 
ture in the three worlds, with whom eveiy one was pleased, immediately after his cre¬ 
ation solicited the commands of Bhimha, who a^ured him, that, with his five arrows, 
he should wound with love the hearts of the inhabitants of the three worlds; that aill 
beings should be subject to his sway, not excepting even Brfimha, Vishnoo, and Shivu; 
and that through him the universe should be peopled. Kundurpti first discharged his ar¬ 
row at Brtimha himself, who became enamoured of his own daughter, Sundhya. M is- 
reechee, and the other sons of Brumha, also smitten by his arrows, were inflamed with 
unlawful desires toward their sister. Shivu said to Brumha—“ What! art thou infla¬ 
med with lust towards thy own daughter!” Brumha was covered with shame, and, 
from the perspiration which issued from his body, Ugnishwuta and other progenitors of 
mankind,* to the number of 119,COO, were born. Briiinha, full of rage against Kvin- 
durpu, cursed him, and declared that he should be burnt to ashes by the fire from the 
eye of Shivu, but on his intercessions, promised*, that when Shivii should be married 
to Doorga, he would restore to him his body. 

Names. Mudunf?, or, he who intoxicates with love; Mun-mut’hn, he who agitates 
tlie mind; Marii, he who wounds with love ; Prudyoomnu, he who overcomes all; 
Meenu-ketunu, he whose flag is a fish; Kiindurpu, he who bloats the mind with de- 
eire; Unungii, he who is destitute of body ; Kama, the creator of desire; Piinchu- 
shuru, he who has five arrows; Smurii, he who inflames; Shumbnraree, the enemy of 
the giant Shiimburu; Munnsijvi, he who is born in the lieart; Koosoomeshoo, he whose 
arrows are flowers; Ununyiijo, he who is born only in the mind; Pooshpu-dhunwa, 
he whose bow is made of flowers; Rntee-putee, the husband of Rntee; Mhkiiru-dhwu- 
jii, he whose flag is the animal Miikuru; At^ibhoo, he who is self-created. 

* In perfonnitig the ccrentosy catted tSrp flurt, seven iKiiaes are used in poiiris^ out to att the** 

ancestors. 
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SECTION LX, 

SulyH-Nara^unii. 

THIS is a form of Vishnoo; but the image is never made: a pan of water is the 
substitute. 

V ■ 

This god is worsisipped several times in the year, in the houses of the richer Hin¬ 
doos, when all the bramhhns in the village are invited. The object of worship, 
painted red, and covered with leaves of the mangoe tree, is placed near a square 
board, at the four corners of which four arrows are set up, and from which garlands 
of flowers arc suspended ; a piece of clean linen is laid on the board, and then the 
offerings of flowers and sweetmeat^. At the close of the festival, some one present 
reads different marvellous stories in praise of this god. The sweetmeats are given 
to th'> guests, especially to the bramhiins: the acquisition of riches, recovery from 
sickness, the birth of children, the obtaining of any of the blessings, or the removing 
any of the miseries, of life, are objects sought in the worship of this god. 


TJ/B preceding account of the terrestrial gods contains the names of all the principal 
deities of this description worshipped in Bengtd. I am atoare, howevery Uiai worship h 
paid to some idols not mentioned her^^ut these arc different forms of the deities 
whose history is given/ and the worship is merely an appendage to the ceremonies at the 
great festivals. 
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StXJTiON l.Xl. 

Terrestrial Goddesses. 

Sicla. 

THIS is the image of a yellow woman, covered v/ith jewels: it always accompa- 
iii<!S and is wt)rslui)ped with that of iicr husband. 

Seeta was the daughter of king Jnnuliu, * whose capital was Mit’hila. Her history, 
after her marriage with Ramu, will be found in the account of that god.t 


Radhtt' 

RADIIA was the wife of Ayunn-ghcshfi, a cowherd of Gokoolu, where Krishnn 
in his youth resided; through Vfiraec, a procuress, he seduced Ra.lha, and led her 
into the forest near the river Yiimoona, where they continued till Krishnii left her 
to begin the war with Knngsu. 

This mistressof Krishnn has been deified with her paramour. Her image is set up 
in temples with diflerent orms of Ki ishnii, and worshipped at the festii als of this god. 
The act of looking upon these images together, is declared by the shastrus to be an 
act of peculiar merit ! 

* Shivfl g-W to Jttnfikii a. t>ow so heavy thal .a (hoMsand m«i enuld imt lift il, and whiah the father placed 
in a separate TOtnu, and commanded Sccia to sweep the roonrdUiily ; in doing which she used to lift up the bow 
With her left hand, and sweep nnder it with her riglit. One day the king raw her thus move the bow, and, filled 
with astonishment, w -s at ii!o«s to whom he should give this daughter in marriage. After some time, he came to 
this resolution, thal wlioever should he r.We to break Ibis bow, should obtainSecta.- UMs^mu-Hamatfunu. 

I 

t While See la was detained at 1. iilmshe was (e^ with ambrosia for twelve months by IndrS, as she would not 
eat in the house of ii giant. Timt RavfmS eoiiUI not destroy her virtue is thus accounted for by the pooranus: 
This giant had before seized the wives of the gods, and dislm.iourcd them; and one day he dishonoured h« neiec, 
the wife of king Niilfi, for wide li erime Kmiverli < iirsed him, and caused fire to proceed from the his ten heads at 
once, B) the entreaty of Bi iimha , this curse was udtig.iled ; with the proviso, however, that if he ever debit'd 
the wife of anoUicr, it should be renewed in full force.-~/4id. 
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If a Hindoo be charged with any particular act of which he wishes to express his 
abhorrence, he exclaims, “ lladha-Kqisiinu!” Many persons repeat “ llamu! Ramu! 
Rarnii!” on such occasions, but no one says S^ta-Ramu; yet when Krislmu’s name 
is to be repeated they always join to it that of his mistress Radha. 

One of the Hindoo learned men has written a work (the Radha-tuntru) to prove 
that Radha was an incarnation of Bhngiivutee, and this opinion is quoted by the Hiii*- 
doos of the present day to cover tins abominable Iransjiction. 


SECTION i-xir* 


Roohninll and Sul^iibhamai- 

THESE are the mosl,distingulshed wives of Krishnu, but their images are never 
made, Krishnh being always associated with Radha his mistress, and not with his law¬ 
ful wives. At the festivals of Krishnii, however, these women are worshipped, as well 
as six other wives of this god, viz Jambiibut^, Mitruvinda, Lugunnjitee, Luksh- 
miina, Kalindee, and Bhhdra; but Rookrainee and Sfitynbhama are the most di.slin* 


SECTION LXUI. 


Soobhudra, 

THIS sister of Jiigiinnat’ha is worshipped at the same time with her brother, and 
placed with him in the temples dedicated to his honour. 
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SECTION LXIV. 

Deilirs tmmhipjtcd hy the lower order s (Hify. 

P utichanunii* 

IS a form of SliivS : tlie Image has five faces, and in each face three eyes. Some 
persons make a clay image, and worship it with the usual forms, adding bloody sacri¬ 
fices while others worship Puiichaniinu before a stone placed underneath the vatu,t 
u.slnvut’hl’ln),:}: or koolfi,^ trees. This stone is painted red at the tqj>, and anointed 
with oil.II Offerings of flowcr.s, fruits, water, sweetmeats, and fried peas, accompany 
tb.o worship, and sometimes bloody sacrifices. In almost every village this worship 

i.s performed beneath some one of these trees. In some villages several of these 

« 

shapeless stones* are to be seen thus anointed, and consecrated to the worship of this 
god. In other places the clay images of J*,aichanunri are placed in houses or under 
tsees, and old women called clyasineest devote themselves to his service; they sweep 
the inside of the clay temple, and repeat the ceremonies of worship for others, con¬ 
stantly remaining near the image; and receiving all offerings and presents. Not more 
than one woman waits upon one idol, unless she admit a pupil, who expects to suc¬ 
ceed her. These women, either married or widows, are treated almost as witches. 

There is no appointed time for the worship of this god, but Tuesdays or Satur¬ 
days are preferred to other days. 


There are some places in Bengal where imagofl^of Punchanunu are in great cele- 
bi'ity for bestom'ing the blessing of children, and other fiivours on thp worshippers. 

* Tlic five faced. + Ficus Indif ^. J Ficus religion. S Wsyphw jvjofco. 

11 The statue of the god Terminus nas -itfaer a square stone, or a tog of wood, which the Ruaiaos usually per¬ 
fumed with ointmeats and crowned with garlands. 

* The representative of the goddess i’assinuntia was a shapeless stone. The Arabians are said to -have weN 
e1iij)prd a stone without the form or shape of a deity. 

t It is probable that (hose dyasinecs resemble the priestesses of Cybelo. 
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The Hindoo women are terrified at this god, and are exceedingly afraid lest their 
children should, m play, injure the stone under the tree.* Some therefore warn 
their children against going near these stones, hy declaring that Punchanum. will as- 
sm-edly kill them, if thej touch or plaj', with his image. 

Children in fits of epilepsy are supposed to be seized by this god, and thrown into 
a state of frenzy, till they foam at the mouth, tear their hair, &c. The mother asks 
the supposed evil spirit his name, who answers, through the cliild, “ I am PBneha- 
nimu: your child has cast dust on my image, kicked it, and is the ringleader of aU 
the children of the village in this wickedness. I will certainly take away his life.” 
The dyasingc is now called, who comforts the weeping and alarmed family, and.ad- 
dresses the god thus, “O Punchanunu! I pray thee restore this child : these are thj[ 
worshippers: (he offender is but a child; and it is not proper for thee to be angry 
with such paltry offenderc,- • If thou restore the child, the parents will sacrifice 
a goat to thee, and present to thee many offerings.” If this should fail fo render the 
god propitious, they take tlic child to the image, before which they sit down, and 
offer the most excessive flatteiy to the god, causing the child to beat its head on the 
ground. After using every contrivance, they retire, and, at the close of the fit, be¬ 
lieving that PiVnchaniinu has cured the child, .they, present to him offerings accorJhig 
*0 their ability, 

* The lafe Jfgi'nnal’hii-TurkkH-Princhanunii, who died in the year 1807. at the advanced age of 112, and who 
was supposed to be the most learned Hindoo in Bengal, used to relate the following anecdote lif himself: Til' >e 
was twenty years old, he wascxcecdingly ungovernable, and refused to apply lohisstudies. One d.ny liis parents re- 
bafced him very sharply ferhis conduct, and he wandered to a neighbouring village, where he hid himself in ihc 
vfithtree, under which was a very celebrated I'msige of Pfinchantinii. While in this tree, he discliarged hisnrincon 
the god, and afterwards descended and threw him into a neighliottring pond. The next morning, when the per*- 
son arrived whose livelihood depended on i^is image, he discovered that his god was gone !! He returned in(o 
the village distracted, and the village wa8'vf»hi soon all in an uproar about the lost god. In the midst of this con- 
fvuion, the parents of JiigSnnat’hii-Turkkri-Piihchanlin> arrived to search for their son; when a man in the CKstvd 
declared that he had seen a young man sitting in Pfine.UanSnn’s tree, hut what was become of the god he could not 
say. The rnn-away at length appe.nred, and thesuspieionsnfall the villagers fell upon him, as the slealerofPurt* 
Chanlinii. After some time lie confessed the fact, pointed out the plaoe where hu had thrown the stone, and .tdded 
moreover that he had discharged his urinc on the god. All hands were lifted up in ama/ement at this atrocious 
crime, and every one present pronounced his death as certain; for PSnehani'n i wonliTcertainlv revenge such 
a daring insult. Our young hero was himself terribly affrighted, and from that hour s.st down so sedulously to .his 
studies, that he became the most learned man in Bengal. He was employed l)> the government in India fer 

many years, at a salary of. 300 roopecs per month, and used to give advice on tlie subject of the Hindoo law in all 
difficult rases. 
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t 

J) flu nit u T'hakoont, 

ANOTHER form of Slin’o. A black stone of any shape becomes Hie representative 
ol'tliis jjod. The worshippers paint the part designated as the forehead, and place 
rl under atroe; others place the stone in the house, and give it silver eyes, andanoint 
it M'ith oil, and ivorsliip it. Almost every viUage has one of these idols. 

A fcbtival ill honour of this god is observed by some of the lower orders in Voishaku, 
in the day. The ceremonies are like tliose at the swinging festival, with the addition 
ol’bloody sacrifices, the greater number of which are goats. At this time devotees 
swing on hooks; perforate their sides with cords; ‘pierce their tongues with spits; 
walk upon fire, and take it up in their hands; walk upon thorns; and throw them¬ 
selves upon sjiikes, keeping a severe fast. The people who assemble to see these 
fiats of self-torture, are entertained with singing, music, and dancing. On tlm 14.th 
day, a great feast is held, when people bring their offerings, and, giving them to the 
officiating brainhiin, request him to present them to the idol, to fulfil a vow, or with 
petitions tothe god for some particular favour, as the birth of a child, recovery froa 
sickness, or any other blessing. 

Wliercvcr this idol is placed in a house, a woman called a dyasince attends upon 
it, and repeats the daily ceremonies. 

At two villages in Bengal, Poosoor^ and Rayd-kalee, the wCrship of this god Is 
constantly attended by crowds from a great distance. If a w'oman’s eldest child die, 
she makes a vow before witnesses, tliat she will not cut her hair for two years, and 
tl’.at then, going to one of these v illages, she will cut it olT, and present an offering 
to tlic god, provided he will preserve her second child. Some women, as an ac- 
kn ow Iciigmcnt of a fiivour, or to beg a blessing, take a young child in their arms, and 
pultirtg on wet clothes, place an earthen pot full of burning coals upon some cloth 
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on tlx'ir lioads, and Hitting before tlic god in n supplicafiiig po-iUire, continue for some 
lime oflering- incense throwing Indian pilch into toe pan of coals. 

A poor man sometimes places tliftbliicl; stone, adorned with garlands. <S:c. in a bas¬ 
ket, and the olFerings which he collects at the doors of housekoepor,s in another, and. 
tying the baskets to a bamboo which he lays on his shonlder. carries the god from 
door to door, asashew, whileanothcr plays ona rude instrument of music, and Joins 
in singing the praises of Dhhrmii-t’liakooru. Ilouselioldcrs give a handful td'rico, 
and the beggars prcsanl in reltira a llowor w'aich has been oifeivd to the god. 


si.crioN i.xvi. 

Kaloo-raj/ii. 

TlliS is another form of Shivh: tlie image is that of a yellow man silting on a 
l.yger, holding in hj.s right hand an arrow, and in his left a bow. 

A few of the lower ord< rs set up clay images of this god in straw houst's, and 
worship them at pleasure. The wood-cutters in the Eastern, Western and Southern 
tmesis ot Bengal, in order to obtain protrctio/i from wild beasts, adopt a peculiar 
mode o! worshipping this iikd. The head-boatman raises elevations of eartli 
three or four inches high, and about three feet square; upon wliich he places balls 
of clay, painted red, and among otlipr ceremonies, offers riee, tl(»ivers, fruits, and 

■ X 

tlie w:u(n' of the Canges carried fron>*t!ie river Hooglee, keeping a (list : the god 
then dir. c's him in a dream where to cut wood free from danger. There is no au¬ 
thority Tor thi-s worship in the shaslrils. 

I) kshlna-rayii is ano'htr god worshipped in the same manner, and by the same 
chess of i)ei-Bons. 
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StCTION LXVHi 
Kalu-Bhuiruvi^. 

\ naked Shivii, smeared with ashes; having tliree eyes, riding on a dog, and hold¬ 
ing in one hand a horn, and in the other a drum. In several places in Bengal this 
HnagC'is worshipped daily. 

Shiva, under this name, is the regent of Kashee (Benares.) All persons dying at 
Benares are intitled to a place in Siiij^u's heaven; but if any one violate Hie laws of 
the shastru during his residence there, Kalii-Bhoiruvu at death grinds him betwixt 
two mill-stones. 


SECTION LXVIII. 

4 

Worship to cure the Itch and Scurry. 

THE goddess ShSthla is worshipped by the Hindoo females whenever their fa¬ 
milies are afllicted with the itch ; and tlie god Ghetoo (a black boiling pot) is wor- 
sliipped to remove the scurvy or any kind of blotches on the skin. 

•-*=^^ 823 ^=^—— 

In the preceding sections of this work, the god Prit'hixee, regent of the earth, should 
have been noticed; Jte has no separate worship, but certain formulas are repeated in his 

name at all the great festivals, - Vishnoo is revered as the Hovshold god; he is 

leorshipped when a person enters a new house, or at any other time to procure the remov- 
at of family misfortunes. - Doorga should have been mentioned also as the Vil¬ 

lage GODDESS ! she is leorshipped by the villagers in the month Asharhu, before a jar of 
water, when bloody sacrifices are offered. An annual festival is also held in each village 
in Asharhii, in honour of Vishnoo, Indru, Komerti, and Ijukshmle, when the persons 
pay the first instalment of their rents. The land-owner is at the e.rpence. 
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SECTIOX LXIX. 


Worship of beings in strange shapes. 


Vrdh u-mreeskwurii.* 

HER E Shivri and Doorga are uniied in one body, white and yellow. The origin 
of this image is thus given in the Lingn pooranii; Sliivti and Doorga, after their 
marriage, lived on mount Koilasu, where Doprga kept the house, cooked, and nurs¬ 
ed lier two children, G nieshii and Kartik i; and Shivu supported the family as a men¬ 
dicant. On a certain occasion, Shivu having one day smoked intoxicating herbs 
to excess, was unable to go-his daily rounds. Doorga informed him that there was no¬ 
thing in the house ; that the family had eaten half ofwhatwas collected the day bo- 
-fore, and that Giineshirs tat and Kartiku’s peacockt had devoured the rest. After 
much altercation, Sliivii left his hut, and Doorga, to avoid perishing for want, went 
to her father’s, taking her children with her. On the way, Nariidu met her, and advis¬ 
ed her to assume the form of the goddess Unnii-p-Torna,:}: and lay an embargo on all 
the food where Shivii would ask for alms. Hhe did so ; and Shivu begged in vain for 
a handful of rice. Nanidii at length meeting Shivu also, persuaded him to return to 
his wife ; Doorga received him with joy, and relieved his hunger, which so pleased 
the old mendicant, that in pre.ssing her in his arms both bodies became one. 

In the Radha-tnutrii it is said, that Shivh and Doorga assumed this form in order 
to prove that Shivii is the one Br.vnhu, in whom both the male and fcmale powers 
are united. 

In one of the smaller Hindoo pbems, a different account of the origin of this image 
is given : Shivu finding it very difficult to procure a subsistence by the alms which 
* UrdhQ, halfjnaree, woman ; eeshwfirfi, a name of ShivS. t GSiiisliQ rides on arat, and Karlikii on a peacock. 

t One of ihe forms of Doorga, as the regent of food. 

X2 
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lie daily collected, especially as Doorga had ten moutlis, and Guiicslid a veiy large 
belly, agreed with his wife, tlial (hey should yissunie one body', which would be sup¬ 
ported with h labour. 

Notwithstanding this apparently close union of Shivii and Doorga, the Shivopa- 
kliyanii, a poem, contains a story in which Doorga is represented as quarrelling with 
Siiivii inafit orjealousy, on account of his begging in that partof Shivu-poorii* where 
the women of ill-fame live: On anotlier occasion, as related in the Ramayunn, a dread¬ 
ful quarrel took place betwixt Shivu and Doorga, because Pdrushoo-rainu had beaten 
Kartiku and Guneshu, the (wo sons of Doorga. Another account of these quarrels 
is given both in the Raniayunu and the Muhabharritii: Ramil’s efforts to destroy Ra- 
vunu proving abortive, in consequence of the protection afforded the giant by Shivii, 
all the gods whom Raviinu had oppressed Joined liainii in supplications to Shivii; and 
on the seventh day, when llavunii was to be slain, the gods resolved to be present; 
and Shivii was about to join them, when Doorga interferfcd, and asked him how he 
could witness the destruction of his own disciple : that disciple, who had stood pray ¬ 
ing to him all day in the sultry weather, surrounded with four fires ; who had con¬ 
tinued his devotions in tlie chilling coldstuiuling in the water; and had persevered 
ill his supplications, standing on his head in the midst of torrents of rain. Here she 
poured a volley of abuse upon Shiva, as a withered old fellow who smoked intoxi¬ 
cating herbs; covered himself with ashes ; dwelt in cemeteries; a beggar; whose 
name would never be remembered;—‘and dost thou think,’ said she, ‘ that I sfaall'hc 
present at such a sight!’—Shivii could no longer smother his resentment, but re¬ 
proached her in the severest terms, reminding her that she was only a woman, and 
knew nothing; and indeed that she did not act 111^ a woman, for she was continually 
wandering from jiluce to place; engaged in wa^s; was a drunkard; spent her time 
with degraded beings; killed giants, drank their blood, and hung the skulls round her 
neck. Doorga was enraged to mildness by tlicse cutting reproaches,, so that the gods 
Iiecamc alarmed, and intrcatisl Rnmu to join in supplications to Doorga, or there 
would be no possibility of destroying Ravunu. lie did so, and so pleased the god* 


* Sliiv&'it hcavCD. 
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dess his flatteries, that she was at length brought to consent to the destruction of 
Ravunu, 

At the new or full moon, or ii.n*the Stli or 14th of the moon, in any month, or on 
the last day of any calendar month, in the day, the usual ceremonies of worship are 
performed before this disgusting image, which is thrown intot.be water the succeed¬ 
ing day. The formulas are those used in the worship of Uoorga, not of Shivu. 
Animals arc slain ami offered to the goddess. 


SECTION LXX. 

KrisJuiu- Kalcc. 

THIS scandalous image is worshipped annually at the total wane of the moon* in 
Kartiku, in the niglit. 

Of all the milkmaids that used to collect around him, Krishnii was most charmed 
with Uacllia, the wife of Ayunii-ghoshu. When the aitachnient was first formed, ti e 
sister of Ayunti-ghoshu saw them togctlicr, and informed her brother of the circum¬ 
stance, at which Radha became very much alarmed, assured Krisbnu that her sister- 
in-law had seen her with him, and that her husband would certainly destroy her. 
Krishnii commanded her not to tear, adding, if lier husband came, be would assume the 
form orKalee,and she should be found in the act of worship. Wlien her husband 
and others arrived, they found her thus employed, and joined her in her devotions. 
Could it be believed that such an abominable instance of adultery and treachery 
would be made the subject of worship, yet so it is: four images are made from this 
story, viz. Krisluiu-Kalci, Radha, Ayuna-ghoshri, and Kootila, Ayunu’s sister.— 
Bloody sacritices are offered to tins image; but tlie worshippers of Krishnii are 
ashamed, wiien askedbv the shaktiis, if Krishufl has begun to drink blood ? 

• A very proper time for snch aworship. I.el noitber sun nor moon shine on such deeds. 
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SKCTirtN l.XXl. 

Jlurcc-lliiru. 

HERE Vishnoo (Iliiree) and Sliivii (Hurii) appear in one body; the former is 
Idack, and the latter white. The iinaji^e has four anns and two feet. 

The oris^iii of this image is thus recorded in tlie Vishnoo poorami:—Iv'.kshmee and 
Doorga were once sitting together, in the presence of.Siuvu, when Liikshmee con¬ 
tended that her husband (Vishnoo) was greater Ilian Sliivii ; which Doorga as firmly 
denied. Ijiikshmce said, her husband must be greatest, since Shivii had worshipped 
him. In the midst of tliis conversation Vishnoo arrived, and to convince Tjuksh- 
m»B that both were equal, he immediately entered the body of Siiivfi, and they be¬ 
came one. 

Another account ofihe origin of this image is given in the Kashec-khrmdu, a part 
of the Skundii poorann ; On a certain occasion, when V^ishnoo and Shivii were con¬ 
versing together, Shivu requested Vishnoo to assume the beautiful female form 
which he had formerly done at the churning of the sea, to which he consented; 
when Shivn, overpowered with desire, pursued the flying beauty, till, overcome with 
fatigue, slic hid herself behind a tree, and re-assumed the form of Vishnoo. Hhivu, 
however, embraced Vishnoo with such eagerness, that the bodies of both becjuue 
one.* 

The worship of this image takes place whenever any one pleases. Stone images 
in some places arc conliniially preserved; and in others a clay one is made, and wor¬ 
shipped, and afterwards committed to (he river. 

• The i-c» 1<T nrr ! not be iiirormeil how much this story in its termination resembles that of the nymph Sal- 
tiiacis, vvlio is said to liave falleu esi'cssivelj in love with a son of Mercury by his sister Venus. 
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Raja Krishnn-cbnndrri-ra_yii expended or sixty tliousand roopccs at the con¬ 
secration of a stone imajfe of Huree-IIurh, wliich may be still seen at (lunga-vaso, 
near NiidSya. While this raja lived, fifty roopecs were daily expended in this 
worship; yet, though a number of.villages have been bequeathed to the god, the ex¬ 
pense of the daily worship and offerings is loss now than formerly. Few place.s 
in Bengal, however, can now boast of a temple at which fifty roopecs are daily ex¬ 
pended.* No bloody sacrifices arc offered to this image. 

However shoi'kcda professed Christian may be at reading such accounts, and how¬ 
ever revolting to every feeling of modesty and decemy these stories may be, the 
H indoo philosophers have thought proper to perpetuate them, and in this image to 
personify lust itself. The bramhiitis also bow down to this image as to a deify 
worthy of adoration. 

♦ nUs expense is incurred in the meat ’‘‘fice^pen-s, salt, oil, ghee, butter, sugar, sweet 

meats, fruits of differont kinds, hert s, slices, beetle nr , ^ in the ofloringsof cloth, mHnl vessels, and t.thei 
things, and in the wages of the br if»ih‘' iis an-l sbotl'i About ten brauihQns and fourteen shoudro*, 

i oDsUuitly attend ou the service uf this linage-. 
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SLCTION* LWll, 

Worship of intrnan beings. 

Deified Afeit and TVnnicn. 

A 30 1 Ibft bramliuns, but especially the religious guides (gooroo), are objects of wor- 
among the Hindoos, and have divine honours paid to tliem. The spiritual 
guide, in the estimation of the disciple, is literally a god. Whenever he approaches, 
the <iisciplc prostrates himself in the dust before him, and never sits in his presence 
without leave. He drinks the water with which he has washed the feet of his goo¬ 
roo,* and relics entirely upon his blessing for final happiness. 1 have heard some 
Hindoos speak with comparative contempt of all other ways of salvation. When 
(he claims of the liraniliiins to deity liaA'C'been disputed by any one, 1 have seen the 
poor besotted shoodni prostrate hinisclfat the feet of the nearest bramhun, and, rais¬ 
ing his head, and closing his hands, say, ‘ You are my god.’ At the same time the 
character of the bramhiin has perhaps been notorious lor every vice. 

The shastrus declare that the daughters of bramhiitis, till tiiey are eight years old, 
are objects of worslup, as forms of the goddess Bhiigiiv.itee; and some persons W4)r- 
ship these girls daily. The worshipper taking the daughter of some neighbouring 
bramhiin, and placing her on a seat, performs the ceremonies of worship, in which he 
presents to her flowers, paint, water, garlands,+ incense, ai-d, if a rich man, olfer- 
ings of cloth and ornaments. He closes the wMde In ]u <i- lr;:fing hiins«'lf helbre the 
girl. At the worship of some of ihe female deities also, l..c oaiighters of hramliiins 
have divine honour- pai i to (hem. 

» Driing rsverrnrc (» (li^ v-ry fi-d of iiji nor.. I'rov.iiliyi am.-iof • , , woman waslifd Ihr feel 

of Olirist, anil wiped them well tlic Inir of !ici-•iiui). J’.iul w.'is l)r ■ \ if (ianialicl. 

t UuththeGreck;;an(IRomtttu, ili^wcll knaivPjU.ieJundorn i.ieu-iii...,,.. ,• : aithe time of norship. 
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The wives of bramhun.s arc also worshipped occasionally as an act of great merit. 
A man of property sometimes inv ites t^en, twenty, or one hundred of these females, 
and repeating before them forms of prayer, praise, &c. worships them, and at the, 
close entertains them with the offerings. This is frequently done at Benares. 

On the 11th of the decrease of the moon in Shravhnu, at the time of the Savitreo 
vrutii, the wives ofbramhiins very generally worship their husbands. The worship¬ 
per, having placed a seat for her husband, and presented him with new garments, en¬ 
treats him to be seated, and puts round his neck a garland of flowers. She then 
anoints his body with fragrant ointments, and performs before him the v’arious cere¬ 
monies which belong to the wors'iip of the gods. In presenting the offerings she 
says, regarding her husband as a form of Vishnoo, “Oh! husband, grant that I may 
long live in the marriage state, and never become a widow.” The husband then 
partakes of the offerings, and the wife having walked round him either three or seven 
times, the service ends. The origin of this ceremony is given in the Brumhu-voi- 
wurttu pooraua, but the story is too long for insertion. 

Many of the tuntrhs, and particularly tlie Roodru-yaiiiulo, the Yonee-tuiitru, and 
the Na'lii-tuntrii, contain directions respecting a most extraordinary and shocking 
mode of worship, which is understood in a concealed manner amongst the Hindoos 
by the name of Chiiki fi. These shastriis direct that the person who wishes to perform 
Ibis ceremony must first, in the night, choose a woman as the object of worship. If 
the person be a dtikshinacharee he must take his own wife, and if a vamacharee, the 
daiiglitcr of a dancer, a kipalee, a wushcrinan, a barber, a cliuiidalu, or of a Mii- 
siilman, or a prostitute, and place her on a seat, or mat; and then firing broiled fisli, 
flesh, fried peas, .rice, spirituous liquors, sweetmeats, flowers, and other oftermgs; 
which, as well as the female, must be purified by the repeating of iiicantutioiis. To 
this succeeds the worship of the guardian deity ; and after this that of the female,— 
who sits naked.- 
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IIerf, Ihhii'H too (ilmninuhlc to cuter the curs of m/m, cmd impossible to be reve/iled to a 
Christian public, are contained in tlie directions ol’the sliastrii. The learned brain- 
liiin who opened to me these ahoniiuutiorm, made several efl'orts—paused and bejpin 
afjain, and then paused ajjain, before he could inantiontlic shocking indecencies pre¬ 
scribed by his own shastriis. 

As the object ol worship is a living person, she partakes of the offerings, even of 
the spirituous liquors, and of the flesh, though it should be that of the cow. 'I'he re¬ 
fuse is eaten hy the persons present, however diilerent their casts; nor must any one 
i< fuse to partake ot the offerings. 'J'he spirituous liquors must be drunk bv mea¬ 
sure ; and the company while eating must put food into each other’s mouths. ’I'lic 
priest then in the presence of all,—behaves towards this female in a manner which 
decency forbids to be mentioned; after which the |)ersous present repeat nKiny times 
the name of some god, performing actions unutterably abominable ; anil here this most 

diabolical business closes. The benefits promised toAhe worshijqiers are riches, 
absorpiion in Ri'iimhu, &c. 

At present the persons committing these abominations fvamncliar~s) are beeom- 
inp; more and more numerous; and in pro|)ortion as they increase, the ceremonies are. 
more and more indecent. They are pertormed in secret ; hut lliat (lie.se practices 
arc becoming very frequent among the bramliuiis and others is a liut kuonn to all. 
Tlio.se who abide by the rules of the sliastr.is are comparatively few; the generality 
coniine themselves chiefly to those parts that belong to gluttony, drunkenness and 
whoredom, without acquainting themselves with all the minute rules and iucanluti- 
ons of the shastrus. 
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SECTION LXXIII. 

The Worship of beasts. 

The Cow. 

fill.MHA created the bramliuns and the cow at the same lime : (he bramliuns 
to read the (ormulas, and (he cow to alVord milk, (clariiied Imt(er) (or the tniriil ot- 
(erinqfs. I'he j»ods by jmrtakinp of the burnt ofterin^s are said (o enjoy exquisite 
jilousure, and men by eating clarihod butter destroy tlii'ir sins. . The cow is called 
the mother of the gods, and is declared by Ilriimha to be a proper object of worship. 

The shastru appoints that the images of (he gods shall be anointed with milk, curds, 
clarified bulter, cow-dung,*and cows’ urine, whereby they become free from impu¬ 
rity ; and all unclean places arc purified with cow-dung. Indeed many bramhuns 
do not go out of the house in a morning, till the door-way has been rubbed with 
cow-dung, 

T!ie cow was created on the first ofVoishakhu, and on this day, or on the second 
t»f the moon in dyoisht’hri, she is worshipped annually. No image is usijd, but the 
worsliip is performed in the cow-lmiise before a jar of water. The ceremonies are 
the same as those before the images of the gods ; the prayers are necessarily pecu¬ 
liar to the object worshipped. The ofliciating bramhun, at the close of the service, 
reads the whole of the Chundee, a poem relating to the w ars of Doorga. On the 
1 Jth of Phalgoonu, the milk-men paint the horns and hoofs of their cattle yellow, 
and bathe them iu the river. Persons strict in (heir religion, worship the cow 
daily : after bathing, they throw flowers at her foot, and feed her with fresh grass, 
llhrigiivutw! cat;” and then w alk round her three or seven times, mak« 
ing obeisance. 

Vi* 
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If you speak amonfj Hindoos of eating the flesh of cows, they immediately raise 
their hands to their ears : Yet milk-men, cai--in('n. and farmei-s, beat the cow as un¬ 
mercifully as a carrier of coals heals his ass iu linjrland ; and many starve them to 
death in the cold weather rather than be a( the expcnce of giving them food.* Thus 
is the cow at once a beast of burden and a goddess.. Some of the poor think them¬ 
selves happy if they can support a cow, as by serving this animal they expect reward 
ilia future state. If a man sell his cow, the shastriis threaten him with the torments 

of hell during as many thousand years as there are hairs on her body. If any one 
neglwt to burn cow-dung, &c. in the cow-house, whereby smoke is raised, and the 
musquitocs prevented from hurting the cows, he will descend into the hell of mus-- 
quitoes and gad-ilies. The gift of a cow to a bramhiiu is an act of great merit. 

The dung of the cow is gathered and dried as fuel amongst the Hindoos. Some 
cows are of more value for their dung than for their milk, for the Bengal cow gives 
very little milk indeed, compared with the Europe coyf. 


ST'CTION LXXIV. 

The monhey. 

THE black-faced monkey, Hiinooman,+ the son of the god Pdvunu, by Unjnna, a 
fcmale monkey,^ is believed to be an incarnation of Shivu.. 

The Hindoos worship lliinooman on their birth-day to obtain longlife, which they 
suppose this monkey can bestow, as he is immortal. In some temples his image is set 
up alone, and in others with that of Ramfl and Seeta, and worshipped daily.^. The 
worship of Ilamh is always preceded by a few ceremonies in honor of Ilunooman. 

• In (he year lS12,al>ramhKn wa' i-onvirteil before (he magistralcofSeramporCi of stealing from a relalive, a 
in calf, and ofltTin^ thi.M for sale to a butcher. 

+ H'nnoinan broke his. cheek-bone by a fill! from the sun’s orbit; and his same is derived from hCnon, the 
cheek bone. 

J There nnth’tn? lot> filthy for idolatry: here tlic god of ihc wimUpays his addresses to a monkey, as Jii)»itcr 
iksaid to Ita.c tlor.e to 
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Stone images of Hnnooman are kept in the houses of some of his disciples, and 
worshipped daily. The worshipper of this animal is promised every gratiiicutiuii. 
he can desire. 

Many Hindoos receive the initiating incantation by which this monkey becomes 
their guardian deity. The mark which these disciples make on their foreheads is 
tlie samc as that made by the followers of Shivii. 

About twenty years ago, Eeshwiiru-chhndru, the raja of Nodeoya, spent 100,000 
roopoes in marrying two moukevs,* when all the parade common at Hindoo marri> 
ages was exhibited. In the marriage procession were seen elephants, camels, horses 
richly caparisoned, palanqueens, lamps, and flambeaus; the male monkey was fas¬ 
tened in a fine palaiiqueen, having a crown upon his head, with men standing by his 
side to tan him ; then followed singing and dancing girls in carriages, every kind of 
Hindoo music ; a grand display of fireworks, &e. Dancing, music, singing, and 
every degree of low mirth, were esJiibiled at the bridegroom’s palace for twelve days 
togethej’. At the time of the marriage ceremony, learned braiuhuns were employed 
ui reading the furmula.s from the shastrfis L 

Amongst men of sense the performance of the ceremonies of worship before the 
image of this monkey is attended w ith a degree of disgrace. 1 have heard of a quar¬ 
rel between two brainhims, one of whom was paid by a rich Hindoo to repeat the 
ceremonies of Hindoo worship before the image of lliinoonian daily at his house : 
amidst the quarrel the other said—‘ Thou refuse of bramhuiis! thou gainest a sub* 
sistence by worshipping a monkey J 

Stories of this god .-.—When Hunooman first saw the rising sun, thinking it a ripe 
fruit, ho leaped up to the residence of the god of day, and seized his chariot: ludni 
fraring Hunooman woidd swallow the glorious luminary, with his thunderbolt smote 
him to the eartii, where he lay lifeless. His distracted mother applied to his father 

* Al (hifi timf none of tlie«e monkeys were to be seen .iboiit NSilOcya j now they are so numerous (bat they 
devour almost all tUe fruit of the oi eliasds, as (lie iiihaUitanIs are afraid of hnrtiug them. 
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I’liviinii, who, cniac^cd at ilio loss of his son, retired into an inaccessible chasm, and 
bound up the wind, till both men and jcods beafan to ])erish. Rrnniha, Vishnoo, Shi¬ 
va, and other a^ods now petitioned Paviinii, but he refused tliem the privilege of 
breathiii":, unless they would make 11 unooiiiaii immortul. Hriiiuha then bestowed 
©n Hiinooinan the wafer of life, and Piivunu restored to men and gods the vital air. 

- \\ hen ten _yeurs old, Ilimooman was possessed of imineiise strength. lie 

brought a stone, from a mountain, sixteen or twenty miles in circumterence, and 
tlirew it into a pool of water where a number of sages w ere at worship. This raised 
the water, so that the sages, who hail closed their eyes in the act of meditation, be¬ 
gan to sink. After a few struggles they regained the land, and again sat down with 

closed eyes to their work. Hiinooman next took out the .stone, and the waters retir- 
* 

ed; and when the sages put out their hands to take up water for worship they were 
tigain disap])ointed. Opening their eyes, they saw the water had sunk exceedingly ; 
and following it, agsiin closed their eyes, and sat down. Tliinooman again flung in 
the stone, and the sages began to sink. He continued to repeat these frolics, till the 
aage.s discovering the culprit, took away his strength. The sagacious moiikey now 
began to flatter the sages: biought them fruits, i*vc. from the forest, and performed 
with agility every act of menial service. After three years they blessed liim, and 
assured him that when he should see Hama upon mount Ilishyuniolku, he should 

*>l)lain twice his former strength.-On a certain occasion Ilhnooman was resolved 

to put the strength of liheeinii to trial, as he was reputed to be so tremeiulous a 
giant: and lengthening his (ail, he threw it acros.s the path. As the Hindoos never 
stride across a person’s body, or even his shadow, Bheemii requested Hunooman 
to take up his tail: hut he complained he was grown ohl and could not. At last 
Bhccmh stooped to lift it out ofhis way ; he tried a1 the end, and then at the middle, 
but found, giant as he was, he could not lift up*this monkey’s tail. Overcome witli 
astonishment, he began to praise TIunoomaii, and at length prevailed on him to 
promise that he would help the Panduvus in their bxjiccted war with Dooryodhunu. 
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SMCTION I.XXV. 

jyos; 

Carries Kalu-Bhoiruvn, a forni.of Shivu, and therefore receives the worshi}. of tlie 
llimloos whenever his master is worshipped.* I have heard also that tliere are matu 
Hindoos in the west of llindoost’hanh who pay their devotions to the dog, and he- 
come his disciples. Though tiie dog is thus placed amongst the objects of worship, 
he is mentioned in the ]V1 ihabhariitnas an unclean animal: every olfering which he 
approaches is rendered unacceptable to the gods, and every one uho touches him 
must purify himself by bathing. 


SECTION tXXVI. 

The shdckal. 

TIlFTnntrhs mention an incarnation of Doorga in the form of the shackal, when 
she carried the child Krislniu over tlie Viimoona, in his flight from king Kiingsii. All 
the worshippers of tlic female deities adore the shackal as a form of this goddess, 
especially the vamneharees, who present offerings to him daily. Fvery worshipper 
lays the ofl'erings on a clean place in his house, and adls the god to come and partake 
of them. A s this is done at the hour when the shackals leave their lurking places, 
one of these animals sometimes comes and eats the food in the presence of the wor¬ 
shipper ; this will not appear wonderful when it is considered, that the same animal 
liiulsfood placed for him in this place every day. In temples dedicated to Uoorga 
and otlier deities, a stone inrago of the shackal is placed on a pedestal, and daily wor¬ 
shipped. When a shackal passes a Hindoo he must bow to it; and if it pass on the 
left hand, it is a most lucky circumstance. 

SECTION LXXVIT. 

Other animals worshipped .—THE elephant, the lion, the bull, the biilfaloe, the rat, 
the deer, the goat, &c. arc worshipped at the festivals of the gods whom they respec¬ 
tively carry, that is, oflndru, Doorga, Shivii, Yiimu, Griut^shif, Piivunii, and Bruiuha. 


* The dog, it will be remembered, wascuusccrivted to Vlars. 
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SKCTION LXXVIIf. 

Worship of Birds. 

Giiroorii.* 

THIS god, with the head and wings of a bird;1- and the rest of his body like that 
of a man, is called the king of the birds, and the carrifr of Vishnoo. Viniita, the 
wife* of Kiishyiipii, the progenitor of gods and men, laid an egg,| and became the 
mother of this bird-god. As soon as Gurooru was born, his body expanded till 
i| touched the sky; all the other animals were tei rified at him; his eyes were like 
lightning; the mountains fled with the wind of his wings, and the rays which issued 
from his body set the four quarters of the world on fire. Tlie aflrighted gods sought 
tlie help of Ugnee, conceiving that G uromu must be an iitcarnation of the god of fire. 

In consequence ofa dispute betwixt Vintita, the mother of Gnrooru, and Kiidroo, 
the mother of the serpents, respecting the colour ofthe horse jn-ocured at the churn¬ 
ing of the sea, a continual enmity has subsisted betwixt the descendants of these 
females; and Gurooru once obtained {permission from one of the gods to devour all 
•the serpents he could fmd,^ 

The story of Gurooru’s becoming the carrier of Vishnoo, is thus related in the 
Mnhabharutu : Ilis motlier in the above di8{pute, having laid a wager, and being the 
loser, was reduced to a state of servitude to her sister; and the serpents, wishing to 

» Some suppose Guroorii to l)e a large species of vulture,#iid others the gigantic crane. 

+ GOrooro in some degree resembles Mercury, viz. in his having wings,and being the messenger of Vishnoo 
os Mercury was of Jupiter. 

t Jupiter is said to have been enamoured o/the goddess Nemesis in the shape of agoose, and that she laid an 
egg, from which was born rielena. 

^ When the Hindoos lie down to sleep, they repeat the name of GSroorO three times, to oblaiii protection 
from snakes. 
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become immortal, promised to liberate his mother ofl coRdition that Giiroora should 
bring Chiindrii (the moon), whose bright parts, the Hindoos say, are filled with the 
water of immortality. Before Gurooru departed, he asked his mother for sonm food. 
She advised him to go to the sea shore, and gather up whatever he could see; but 

eonjured him to beware of eating a bramhfm) adding, ^ Should you at any time feel 

\ 

a burning heat in your stomach, be sure you have eaten a bramhi n.* Thus in* 
structed, he began bis journey: at his flight the three worlds were agitated like the 
sea at the great deluge. Passing by a country inhabited by fishermen, he at one in- 
apiration drew in houses, trees, cattle, men, and other animals; but, among the infia* 
bitants swallowed, one was a bi'amhun, who caused such an intolerable burning in his 
bowels, that Guroorn, unable to bear ft, called, irt the ^eatest haste, for him to co&e 
out! Thebramhun refused, unless his wife, a fisherman’s daughter, ndght accompany 
him; to which Grirooru consented. Pursuing his Journey,* Gilroorii met his father, 
Kushyupu, who directed him to appease his hunger at a ^rtain lake where an ele¬ 
phant and a tortoise Were fighting. The body of the tortoise was eighty miles lojig, 
and the elephant’s one hundred and sixty. Guroora with one claw seized the 

elephant, with the other the tortoise, and perched with them “Oii a tree eight buu- 
dred miles high; but the tree was unable to Ijearthe pondrous weight, and unhap¬ 
pily thousands of pigmy bramhiins were then worshipping on one of its branches* 
Trembling lest he should destroy any of them, he took the bough in his beak, continu¬ 
ing to hold the elephant and tortoise in his claws, and flew to a mountain in an uninha¬ 
bited country, where he finished his repast on the tortoise and elephant. Guroorii, 
having surmoanled astonishing dangers, at last seized the moon, and concealed it un¬ 
der his wing; but on his return was attacked by Iiidrtl and other gods, all of whom, 
however, except Vishnoo, be overcame, and even he was so severely put to it in the 
contest, that he came to terms with GuroorH, who was made immortal, and promis¬ 
ed a higher seat than Vishnoo, while G Brooru on his part became the carrier of Vish- 
noo. Since this time Vishnoo rides on Gurooru, while tlie latter, in the shape of n 
flag, sits at the top of Vishnoo’s car. 

Guroora is worshipped at the great festivals before the difierent images 'of Vish* 

Z 
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boo; but has no separate time of worship. H is image is placed in the temples dedi¬ 
cated to various forms of Yishnoo ; and some persons receive his name as thek guar¬ 
dian deity, and repeat it daily. 

‘ Gilroord’s two sons, Sumpatee and Jatayoo, once flew, as atrial of strength, up to 
the sun ; but Uie wings of Shmpatee were burnt off. Gorooru resides in Kooshik 
dweepu, one of the seven, islands into which the Hindoos divide the earth.. 

Names. Guroomut, or, be who>is clothed with feathers.-—Gurooru, he who swal¬ 
lows [serpents, and throws up their bones.]—Tarkshyd, from Tnrkshyfi, the father 
of Gi'iroora.—Voinat6yo, from Vinhta.—Khug^shwuru, the lord of the feathered 

tribes.—Nagantukfi, the destroyer of the serpents (nagiis).—Vislmoo-rut’hn, the car- 

* 

rier of Vishnoo.—Soopornh, he whose feathers are of the colour ofgold.—Puunuga- 
shunu, the devourer of il^ serpents.. 

SECTION LXXIN, 

Urooni, 

THE elder brother of Gnrooru, is the charioteer of SiJoryu, the sun, and is wor¬ 
shipped with his master, as well as at rtie festivals of other gods. The image of this 
god is that of a man without thighs. 

SECTION LXXX. 

J utayoo. 

THIS bird is the friend of Ramu, and is worshipped at the same festival with him. 
He is mentioned in the preceding account of Hamii. 

SECTION EXXXr. 

Sh&nkuru Cfiillu, or Ike eagle of Coromandel, 

THIS is the white-headed kite, commonly called the bramhfinee kite. It is con¬ 
sidered as an incarnation of Doorga, and is reverenced by the Hindoos, who bow to 
it whenever it passes them. 
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SECtiqN txxxn. 

Khunj&nu, or the wag-tail. 

IS considered as a form of Yishnoo, on account of the mark on its throat suppos* 
ed to resemble the Shalgrama. The Hindoos honour it in the same manner as they 
do the eagle of Coromandel. 

SECTION LXXXin. 

Other Birds, worshipfed^ 

THE peacock, the goose, and the owl,* are worshipped at the festivals of Kar* 
tiku, Brumha, and Lnkshmee. 

*lf, however, the owl, the vultnre, or any other unclean birds, perch upon the house of a Hindoo, it is an 
aniucity omen, and the eShet must be removed by the performance of the following expiatory ceremony: “If 
a vulture, a heron, a dove, an owl, a hawk, a gull, a kite, a Bhosba, or a Pundura, should settle upon a bouse, 
the wife, or a child, or some other person belonging to the master of the house, wilt die,' or.fomeiothoT ealanjiiy 
will befal him within a year afterwards. To prevent which, the bouse, or its value in money, must be given to 
bramhOns j or a peace-offering of an extraordinary nature must be offered: live productions of the cow; the 
five gems; the five nectareous juices j the five twigsof trees; and the five astringents, are to be put into a pot of 
waters the guardian deitiea of the quarters of the universe must then be wotshipped, and an hundred and eight 
oblations of clarified butter must be made with a •acriflchil piece nf the wood of the Khadira tree, while the 
prayer of MrilyoonjSyfi is repeated. The oblation, called the mCha-vyadbee homh, is to be performed at the 
commencement, or at the end of this ceremony. Oblattoniof clarified butter, at each of which the gayitreeisre- 
peatad,..wetben-ta he mad.e to yishnoo, the nine planets. Udbhoota, and the household gods, whicli being done, 
the bramhBns must be entertained with clarified butter and riee milk. ilie saertflcial fees must then be paid, 
and watei sprinkled with appropriate incantatlAM; when an assurance that all has been duly performed beii^ 
given, a prostration is piade tu the branbtins, and the benediction received from thma.” 

Z3 
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SECTION I.XXXIV. 

« 

Worship of Trees. 

TREES are worshipped by the Hindoos as the forms of particular gods: the nsh* 
wiitu and viitH are representatives of Vishnoo; and the vilwu that of Shivn. The 
devout Hindoos worship them, vsater their roots,^ plant them near their houses, &c. 
The Hindoo females who are never seen in the streets,.plant a sacred tree within the 
compound, that they may not lose tlie merit of watei'ing it in the sultry months. The 
female shoodrus, to honour the wives of bramhons,, carry water to these trees, and 
on a fortunate day make offerings to them. 


SECTION LXXXV. 

The Toolusce.* 

THE Hindoos have no puUicfestival in honour of this plant, but they oocasTonally 
prostrate themselves before it, repeating a form of prayer or praise; they have great 
iaith also in the power of its leaves to cure diseases, and use it with incantations to 
expel the poison of serpents. They plant it also before their houses, and m tlm- 
morning cleanse the place around it with water and cow-dung; and in the evening 
place a lamp near it. Throughout the month Yoishakhh tiiey suspend a largo pot 
over it filled with water, and let the water drop upon it through a small bole. When* 
ever any of these plants die, it is considered/U sacred duty to commit them to the 
river; and when a person is brought to the river side to die, his relations plant a 
branch of the toolusee near the dying man’s head.. A pillar, hollow at the top, is 
erected by many Hindoos, in which they deposit earth, and set the plant. They walk 

round these pillars and how to. the plant, actions are declared by the shastrii to he 
very meritorious. 

* Bwil Octmam gratissimum, aad O.—sanctum. Hie myrtle was sacred to Venn*. 
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The origin of the worship of the Toolusee is thus related in tlie Vishnoo pooranu^ 
and in the Toolusee*Mahatmii: Toolusee^ a female, , was engaged for along time in 
religious austerities; and at length ashed this blessing of Vishnoo, that she might 
become his wife. jLiikshmS, Viahnoo’s wife, hearing this, cursed the woman, and 
changed her into a Toolflsee plant ;• but Vishnoo promised, that he would assume 
the form of the shalgramh, and always continue with her. The Hindoos, therefore, 
continually keep one leaf of the tooliisee under and another upon tlie shalgtamn. 


SECTION LXXXVI. 


Other, sacred Trees. 

THJE ushwuttu,t vutfi,$ vukoolSjV h«rHBkee,|[ amalukee,* vilwut andiumbd$ 
trees receive divine honours from the Hindoos, and are set apart with the same ce¬ 
remonies as are common at the setting up of an image of the gods. These ceremonies 
take place either at the time of planting the tree, or after the person, has watered 
and nourished it for some time. An individual who consecrates an ushwuttu or a 
vutu, considering these trees as continuing to flourish many years, says, ‘ Oa! Vish¬ 
noo! grant that, for planting this tree, I may continue as many years in heaven as 
this tree shall remaiu growing in the earth The person expects too,.that as*he has 
set npart this tree to afford slutde to his fellow creatures, so after death he will not be 
scorched by excessive heat i» his journey to Vumu, the I’egent of death. 

*» AiMik) Oh«iq;Nt yoalk Oyjwkrisws t*»e. Dih?*®® w» changed Into b laurel. 

+ Hcuii rcHglosn. Thh anti other trees are never injnretl, nor cut iomtk, nor burnt by devost Ifindoos. 

1 wa* once infornied by a brnmh^in, that his g-and-father planted one of these trees near his house, n hicli has 
BOW spread Us hranches io wMely, that, as my 'mibnnant aSinned, 9000 persons may siandtinder it 5 aodtsu much 
4 b this tree reverenced hy bh family, that they do not HiShr -Ms withered branches to be burnt. 

t Fientlndicn, vulfpirly called the banyan tree. ^ Mimosops eirnci. || IV^rmbmlla ci(rl.-ia. wl^iltontous 
tsabUea, f JRgle matinelos. f ^I^UaazadDnicta. 
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SCCTIoA I.XXXVII, 

77ie worship of Ribers. 

RIVERS are to be plated among the objects of Hindoo worship:* they are of 
both genders, Nudu, and NudSe. The worship of these rivers is performed at 
auspicious seasons, as laid down in the shastrn, and at some of the great festivals. 
Certain places also of these rivers are peculiarly sacred, and draw to them great 
nunil)ers of devotees, as, the source of the Ganges; the union of the Ganges, the 
Yuinoona, and the Suruswntee at Priiyagh ;+ the branching of this united river into 
three streams at Trivenee; the place where the Ganges disembogues itself into the 
sea, &c. Tiieir waters are tised for food, bathing, medicine, religious ceremonies, 
&c. and formerly when a Hindoo king was crowned, they were poured upon his 
head as a part of his consecration. 


SECTION LXXXVin, 

Giinga^ 

Tins goddess is represented as a white woman, wearing a crown, sitting on the 
sea anitual Miikuru, and having in her right hand a water-lily and in her left the lute. 
She is called the daughter of mount HimaviH, though some of the pooranns declare 
that she was produced from the sweat of Visluioo’s foot, which Brumfaa caught and 
preserved in his alms’ dish. 

* The notion of ccriaio rivemheinK Hacrrd,seems (nhavrpre'railcd amongst other heathen naUom. Henee 
Naannn, the Sy rian, said, “ Are not Ab-uia and Pbarpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Ii- 
r.iel ? May I not wash in them and be clean ?” 

+ It is ascertained, that there are six places of this name, five of which are situated on the river UlhkaiifiBda. 
Sr- Asiatic Raearchci!,vi>l. 11th. 
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The grand-father of Betshmu was ofte da}- performing religious austt rities near 
the Ganges, when the goddess fell in love witlvlMin, .and, in order to persuade him to 
a union, went and sat upon his right loiee,. He told her that the left knee was tlie 

proper place for the wife, and th^ right for the son; that therefore she slioutd not 
become his, but be united to his son; whose name was Santunoo. After Santunoo 
andGQngahad been married some time, she >vas about to leave him; but consented 
to stay on condition that she might kill all her children at their birth. When the 
first child was bom, ^le threw it into the river, and so on to the seventh inclusive. 
As she wus destroying the eighth, .Santunoo forbad her, in consequence of which the 
child was saved, but she abandoned her paramour. The whole of this was to fulfil 

u 

a curse pronounced by Vishnoo on the eight gods named Ushtu-vusoo. 

The Ramayunu, the MtihabhaTat“i, and the Giinga-khundh, a part of the Sknn- 
dii pooranh, give long accounts of the descent of Giinga from heaven:—S.igurri, a 
king, having no children, ^entered upon a long course of austere devotions, in the 
midst of which Bhrigoo appeared to him, and promised, that from the eldest queen 
should be born sixty'thousand children, and from the other only a single cliild. Af¬ 
ter some time, the queen was delivered—of a pumpkin ! which the king in anger 
dashed to the ground, when the fruit was broken, and, to his aslonishmcnl, he saw 
children rising, ft-om it; and, calling sixty thousand nurses, put each child into a pan 
of milk. The other wifi? had a son, whom they called Ungshooraan. After these 
sons were grown up, the king resolved to perform once more the sacrifice of a horse 
before his death, and committed the victim'to'the care of his sixty-thousand sons. 
The person who performs this sacrifice one hundred limes, succeeds to the throne 
of heaven. On this occasion, the reigning Indrn was alarmed, this being SiigrinVs 

hundredth sacrifice. To prevent itrf taking effect, therefore^ he descended to the 
earth, and assuming another form, privately carried off the horse, whicli he placed 
in patalh, near to Kiipilii, a sage. The sixty thousand sons, after searching through¬ 
out the earth in vain, began to dig into patalu,* where they found the horse slanding 
by tlm side of Kiipilu, w ho was absorbed in his devotions. Incensed at the old man, * 

* The Hindoo writers say, that the seven seas were thus formed by the sons of Si:gi:rr. Some areounf* add, 
that not fioding a place large enougU to contain the earth which they thus dug up—they devonred it! 
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n hom they supposed to be the thief, they b^gan to beat him, when awaking from his 
abstraction of mind, he re<luced them all to ashes. The king for a long time heard 
• no more of his smis ; but at length Nariidu fnfortned him of the catastrophe. lie 
then Bent his son Ungshooinan down to the sage, who delivered up the horse, and 
informed the king that if he could bring the goddess Gunga from heaven,* his sons 
might be restored to him. The king offered the sacrifice, and placing Ungshooman 
on the throne, took up his residence in a forest as a hermit, where he died. Ung- 
shooman, in his turn, making his son Hvvileepu his successor, died also in a forest. 
Dwileeph had two wives, but no cliildrcn; he therefore abdicated the throne, and 
-embracing tlie life of a hermit, soiiglit of the gods a son, and the deliverance of the 
sons of Sugorn. -Shiva promised him, that by means of his two queens a son should 
be born. These women lived together, and sifter some time the youngest had a son, 
whom they called Bhugeerr;t’hti,t who, however, was only a mass of flcsli. Though 
greatly moved at the sight of such a child, they preserved it, and in time it grew up 
to nmnhood. One day Uslitu-viikrii, a moonee, who was hump-backed, and wriggled 
in walking, called to see these females, when Bhiigeei-ut’hr, in rising to salute the 
sage, trembled and wriggled in such a manner, that Ushtu-vnkro, thinking he was 
mocking him, said, ‘If thou canst not help wriggling thus, be a perfect child; but 
if tliou art mocking roe, be destroyed.’ The boy immediately became perfect, and 
the sage gave him his blessing. When Bhugetrot’hH was grown up, he addressed 
his prayers to different gods for the restoration of his sixty thousand relations, but 
in vain; at length Brnmlia, moved by his piety, gave him a single drop of the wa¬ 
ter, and Vishnoo giving him a shell which he blew, Gnnga followed him. As she 
had to Isill from heaven to earth, Bling^rut’ho was afraid lest the earth shoidd bo 
crushed by her fall: wherefore Sliivu, standing on mount Himavnf, caught Giinga 
in his bunch of matted hair, and detained herjthere for some time; but atlength suf¬ 
fered one. drop to fall on the mountain, and from thence, on the tenth of the increase 
of the moon in Jyois'ht’hii, the goddess touched the earth, and whichever way Bhu- 
geerut’hu went blowing the coneb, there Giinga ibllowed him. 

• Or, as it is CTplainod, if hr could perform the funeral rite* for these ibtyChensaml persem-with the cW- 
racioua waler.i of the Ganges, they would be delivered from (lie curse, and ascend to heaven. 

+ This story is so eaUemely indelicate, that it is impossible to translate it. 
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Several very curious circumstances liappened to Giinjja as she passed along. In 
one place she ran near Junhoo, a sage, and washed away his mendiauit’s dish, the 
flowers for worship, &c. upon which he, in anger, took her up, and swallowed her. 
At the intrealies of Bhiigeerut’hu, however, the sage let her pass out at his thigh, 
on which account (riinga received (he name of Jaiihuvee. 

On they went, till Giinga asked Bhugeerrit’hu where these sixty thousand relati¬ 
ons were whom she was to deliver. He Ix'ing unable to inform Jier, she, to make 
sure of their deliverance, at tl)e entrance of tlie sea, divided herself into one hundred 
streams,* and ran down into patalii; where, as soon as the waters of Gunga touched 
their ashes, they were delivered from the curse, and ascended in chariots to heaven. 

Wlicn G“inga was brought from heaven, the gods, conscious that tholr sins also 
need-’d wasliing away, petitioned IJrumha on tlie subject, who soothed them by pro¬ 
mising that Ganga should remain in heaven, and descend to the earth also. This 
goddess, tlierefon- was called Mundakinec in heaven, Giinga on earth, and Bluigu- 
votcii in patalii. 

All casts worship Giinga, yet most of the ceremonies at the time of the daily ab¬ 
lutions, with the exception of some forms of praise to this goddess, are in the name 
of Shivu and other gods. The Hindoos particularly choose the banks of this river 
for their worship, as the merit of ivorks performed here, according to the promise 
of the s!iastrns,+ becomes exceedingly augmented. In Voisliakhii, Jyoisht’hu, 
Kartikii, and Maglili, the merit is greater than in other months ; and at the full moon 

• The mouths oC the Ganges. 

« 

+ “ lie who thinks upon Oi'nga, though he may he ROf) miles distant from the river at the time, is deliver¬ 
ed from ail siii, and is eiilitUvl (o heaven .—.\l (he lioirr of death, if a person think npon GQiiga, he will sihtain 
a place it) the heaven of .ShivQ.— I f a person, aetordiiig to (he rcgtilatioiis of the shastrii, be going to halite in 
G'nga, and die on the ro.td, he shall obtttin the same benefits as though hr bad artiinll.v Imlhed.—There are 
.1,51)0,000 holy places belonging to Giinga; tlieper-on who looks at GOiiga, orhatlies in lliiMi«'er,«ill olitaiii .all 
the fruit which arises from visiting all these ;i,.500,000 holy places.—If a person who has been guilty of killing 
cows, bramh'''ns, his gooroo, or of drinking spirits, Sir. touch the waters of (Jiinga, desiring in his mind the re¬ 
mission of these sins, they will be forgiven.—By bathing in Giinga, accompanied with prayer, a person will re¬ 
move at once the sins of thousands of births.”— Cansa-f'ukija-P'uke. A a 
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ill monlb'i, is still inort* enluinccd. In rvorv nioiiUi, on thn first, sixth, and 
I'l.'vonth of the moon, tiiul at its total wane al^o, bat'iing in Gunga is much rectmi- 
luca.h'd. 

On tho (liir.l of the moon, in Voisliah’iil, a linv llinJuos perronn the coremonie* 
of vvorshin l)y the side of llie river, under the expectation that the benefits will be 
mKtecayable : suc'.i is the promise of the smritec sluistriis. 

On the 10th of the moon’s increase in Jyoisht’hii, in tlie forenoon, the Dushiiliiira 
festival is lield, in commemoration ofOiinga’s descent to the earth. Crowds of 
people assemble from the dillerent towns and villages near the river, especially at the 
most sacred places of the river, briaging their offm-ings of fruit, rice, flowers, cloth, 
sweetmeats, &:c. and hang garlands of flowers across the river, even where it is very 
wide. Allcr the people have bathed, the olTiciating br.imhan ascends l!ie banks of 
the river with them, and afier rejiealing s ngk.lpu,* phnvs before him a jar of wa¬ 
ter, and silting with Ins Hice to the north or cast, p'M’forms what is called ghht”>sf’!tn- 
p'in i.t After this, (he brnmli.in performs other cevemonies, as as ni sliooddhee.Jt 
ungn-nvas khrangi'i-nvasn,^ l)h^;t-sl)of>ddhce,|| dig-vandlnmr?,* b!r^(ots;,r nii.+ 
iVc.: then (he worship of the five gods: of the nine phipcf^: on!)' re-ents of the ten 
1this succeeds meditation, mains'.',j; ( e priest next presents 
tne od 'rin,.>;s, w.ii;mai In si\lv-(oin. or eiglileen, or sixteen, or ten. or five, or 
merely flowers and water, according So (he person’s ability. To the.«e otreving.s, th- 
worshipper must add se-amnn, clarified Imtter, and barh'v-f oi;r. The ofTieiating 
bramhun ne\t porfirm; the worship of Narayanii, Mi'i';('-0,nvrtr .t; Ilrrmd.a. S u ry.i, 
Bang I l•;;t’h,l, an-.' lliinal iyu ; t' cu the worship of ihe inha!)itanls of the w aters, a.s 

’ .Vn incHiitiili.v.i, .11 '.'lie ilin- ,,1 r('pf."aiii» al)ii:Ii liic (iceju iironire'i (0 Jiltrnd (o Ofrt.'iin erremonies. 

+ The ffi-'-i-n- ,r. r,i. n-.l jhr ^.-ain- 11;) oi'i i iia :--. Ilrrc i/’ir j.ir oriraOr i< the image, befure 

Xibu'h th''H (u'.Irji (»f ;uo o til" I'i'iv b ' p('; lor.lied. * 

1 r’liiii’onalli"*:":!!. I, r.r.’inmiin;KTonij)ii!if'd with mo'iotn (if Ihe fillers. || Piirifrinj 

(tic five rliMi 'iiN of .. h eh Ihr b ijy i, r.i'npoH' I. ♦ Ul« ling (hr ten qu.irlerk In preteiii evil spirit-, from 

arrivi.Tg ((Mle.de t.'i-11 1;-hip. -f U/iviiy; a;ray the evi! npiriU. J Uoitij ovjr all the cere.;ioai«» 

i» Ihe .[i;.i J. h ShoM. 
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the fish, the tortoises, the frogs, the water-snakes, tlio leeches, tlie snails,* the mil- 
kiirus, the shell-fish, the porpoises, &a.* T!ic oderings after having boon presented 
to the inhahitunts of the waters are thrown into the (langes. Ten laui])s of ehii ilied 
butter are tlien lighted up, and a!l*(he other olferings presented. After this, the 
names ofeintain gods are repeated, wit!i forms of praise; the fee is presented to the 
priest, the bramhiins are entertained, and the ofiering's sent to the houses ot braiii- 
h'ljis. At the close of these ceremonies the pe!)])te periorin obeisance to Crniiga, and 
then dejiart. (Ireat niiiltitiides assc'm'olo on the banks of the ri\er o:i these occasi- 
«ias, a:id expect much both in tliis life and hereafter from tins act ot wors'iip. If a 
person piaci !gon Iiis head ten fruits of anv kind, tlins immerse l iiusell in lac Ganges 
on tins day, t!ie sins of ten births will be removed. 

Jii this month alsoelay images of G.Inga are set up in domestic temples, and wor- 
«hipp:>,l, and Ih • next da^ thi ii-.va into t!ic river. In some places clay iinagi's of this 
go.l 1.'-;^ are pi\es''ryeJ in chxy temple; :uul wors’iippeJ daily. Persons escaping dan- 
g'cs on water, present otTerings <a (J mga, as well as to V'iirooni:, the Indian Nep- 
liire; !is mariners, having escaped the dangers of the sea, used to ofler a sacritice to 
Venus. 

♦ This s<ron2:1y v<*mi..ds ns ofthf lines of Jsiv<*ii:i!, Safyr. 

AVho h.is no! hnnul nli<*rr Ts-ypl's rnnlnis nrr iiamV, 

Wlial non'ler her fViintic sons !i;n<* frain'd ? 

Here Ihis jjorjrM wijii nell-airowii ^repent's,* there 
The C'roro;Ule+ rinnnuitids religious fear: 

‘W here Mei;iiion\siatue luape blrinw.s inspire 
\V ilh vocal sounds, ihril eniulnie Ihe \\re ; 

Ami Tiu-bes, sueli fate, are (by riwistrou.s turns! 

Aon proslru e o'l r her ponipcus ruins mourns; 

A monkey-ffod,I prodigious (o be tobl ! 

Strikes the beholder's eye n ilh bunii.-.ird ^old : 

'l'<Vffi*^dsliip hore br*e Tritoirb scn!\ herd, 

The river pro'jeny is there prererr'd 
Through lowiib Diuua's power neglected lie.s, 

Wfaeic p> her di^gn[j avpiriii<r tnmplen rise: 

And siiou'd you leeks or oiiit ns eal, no time 
VVould expititr the sacrilegious ^rime, 

Keiigtotis ualions sure, and blest abodes, 

W'here eveiy oreliard Uo'er-run with -« 

• SteCurtorn. t TThf Jlindoot throw thtir children tu lk< aWgalort. + Hunttmnn. If F.lt the acctunl alour. 

I Srt « jireecding articlr. 


AaS 
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ill Iiieio months, is still more enhanced. In every month, on the first, sixth, find 
eleventh of the moon, and at its total wane .also, bathing in Gunga is much recom¬ 
mended. 

On the third of the moon, In Voishahhil, a few Hindoos perform the ceremonies 
of worship by the side of the river, under the expectation that the benefits will be 
undeca^ able : such is llie promise of the Muritce shaslrfis. 

On the 10th of the moon’s increase in Jyoisht’ha, in the forenoon, the Dnshnhnrsi 
festival is held, in commemoration ofCiinga’s descent to the earth. Crowds of 
people assemble from the different towns and villages near the river, especially at the 
most sacred places of the river, bringing their offerings of fruit, rice, flowers, cloth, 
sweetmeats, 5tc. and hang garlands of flowers across tlic river, even where it is very 
wide. Alter tlie people have bathed, the officiating briinihrm ascends the banks of 
the river with them, and after repeating shngk dpu,* planes before him a jar of wa¬ 
ter, and sitting with his face to tlic north or cast, performs what is called ghht'^st’ha- 
phn i.+ After this, the bramiiiin performs other ceremonies, as as n“i sl'.noddlK'e,:^ 
fingd-nvas i,§ kMrangii-iivasfi,^ l)h M!l-shooddhee,|| dig-vundliimo,* hli"fo(sar“nii,+ 
iVc.; then the worship of the five gods; of the nine phirefs : oftlie regents of the ten 
ipririers, See.. To this succeeds meditation, man'tsr!,| t';e pnest next presents 
the ofl'^rings, w’licfi may be sixty-four, or eighteen, or sixteen, or ten, or fi^e, or 
merely flovvi'rs and Wiiter, according to tlie person’s ability. To these offerings, the 
worshipper must add se-amum, clarified butter, and l.;!rley-n()i!r. The officiating 
bram'iun n'^xi performs the worsiiip of Narayrinri, Muhesfiwar Rruml.a, S 'rryil, 
BliiigXriit’hii, and niinaluyu ; t' en the worship of ihe inha’iitants of the waters, as 

« 

* An incAiitiiti.ni, al liip Um- of rrpratiiiji; which (hr person promisri to .adrnd to certain ceremonies. 

+ The crrmc'!'"' eri rornr.l :il (hr sotting tip ol'iin imos". Jlrrc the j.ir of water is the image, before 

%hich the ivoisif p of iiii.t of tic'c'>us iii’iv b? prrfor.ncd. ‘ 

t Piirifsinj (h-srat. ('.rrmrHli ts accompanied with mo'ions of (lie fiiis;rr9. |{ Purifying 

thr five rlcovnts of ,i h!rli Ihe b.iJy i, c.nnpnsc I. • IJiii liiiif the ten quarters to prerent evil spirits from 
• trivin-to defile the wiirship. i U.-hfng atvay Uis evil spirits. { Cioing ovar all the cere.uoaiM 

il the .n'..iJ. \ Shiv.i. 
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the fish, the tortoises, the frogs, the watcr-snahes, the leeches, the snails,* the mfi- 
knrSs, the shell-fish, the porpoises, Sea. • The ofierings after having hecn presented 
to t!»e inhahitants of the waters are thrown into the Ganges. Ten iamps of clarified 
butter are then lighted up, and all'thc other offerings presented. After tliis, the 
names of certain gods arc repeated, with forms of praise; the fee is presented to tne 
priest, the branihnns are entertained, and the offerings sent to the houses of brani- 
hiijis. At the close of these ceremonies the people perform obeisance to Ghnga, and 
then depart. Gi’eat multitudes asscm!»lc on the banks ol tlie riwer on these occasi¬ 
ons, and exjiect much both in this life and hereafter from this act ot worship. It a 
person placing on his head ten fruits ofanj kind, thus immerse liimsclf in the Ganges 
on tills daj, the sins of ten births will be removed. 


In this montli also clay images of Giinga are set up in domestic temples, and wor¬ 
shipped, and t!ie n.ext day thrown into the river. In some places clay images of this 
goddess are preserved in clew temple > and worshipped daily. Persons escaping dan¬ 
gers on water, present offerings to Ginga, as well as to Viiroonri, the Iiidiau Noj)- 
tiire; as mariners, having escaped the dangers of the sea, used to offer a sacrifice to 
Venu*. 

♦ This strongly reminds ns of tin* lines of Jiivrnal, Snfyr. xt. 

Who has not hoard ivhoro lijjypf’s ro.altns nrr nam'd. 

What monstoi gods hor frantic sons have fram'd > 
lloTC (Iris Korg’d with wrll-a;ri>wn sorponts,* there 
The Croco!lile+ eominands rolipous fear: 

Whore hlomiion's siatno magic strings inspire 
With vocal sounds, that emulate Iho lyro i 
And Thohes, suoli fate, are thy disastrous turns? 

Aon- prostra'o o’er hor pompous ruins niuuriu; 

A monk.oy-god,t prodigious to ho tohl! 

Strikes the bobolder's oje w ith burnish'd gold: 

To,;^dship horrtil ve Triton’s scaly herd. 

The river progeny is there preferr’d 
Through towns Diana’s power noglerled lies. 

Whore )o hor dogslj aspiring toinplos rise: 

And shou’d you leeks or onions eal, no time 
Wonid expiate the sacrilegious /rime, 

Ri tigious nations sure, and blest abodes, 

W-here every oroiiard iso’er-run with gn9i. 

• Sie C«ra*ni. t Thu nindooi Ihrtm tluir children t» tke mlligalort. { Hnntmum:' ^ the tcciunl alouc, 

I Sit < preceding nrliclr. 
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On the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon, in Choitru, the people descend in¬ 
to the water, and with their liaiuls Joined imjnerse themselves ; after which the offl- 
ciatiug bramhun reads a portion of the sha)>trti describing the benefits arising from 
tins act of batliiag. The jieople repeat after the priest certain significant words, aa 
the day of the month, the name of Vishnoo, See. and then immerse themselves again. 
Gifts t>f rice, fruits, and money are oflered to the poor, the bramhiins, and the priest. 
On this occasion groups of ten or twelve persons stand in the water in one spot, to 
whom one brumhiin reads the formulas. These groups a re tobc seen extending them¬ 
selves very tiir along the river. At the moment of the conjunction of the moon (on 
the thirteenth ot‘ its decrease) with the star Slultribliislia, this festival Ls called the 
Great Varooiice. The merit arising from bathing at this lucky moment is supposed 
to Im very great; the people fast till the Imthing is over. When there is a conjunc¬ 
tion as above, and the day CilLsona Saturday, the festival is called the Great, Great 
Varoonce.* 

Tlio pooranos declare, that the sight, the name, or the touch of Conga takes away 
alt sin however heinous; that thinking of Giinga, when at a distance, is suflicientto 
remove the taint of sin ; but that bathing in Giiiiga has blessings in it of which no 
iiuiiginutiou con conceive. 

So much is this river reverenced among the Hindoos, that many bramhiins wi^ not 
rook upon it, nor throw saliva into it, nor wash themselves nor their clothes in it.t 
Some persons perform a journey of five or six months to bathe in Giinga, to perform 
the rites for deceased relations, and to carry tliis water to place in their houses, for 
religious and mediciiiul uses. Tiie water of tliis river is used also in the English 
courts of justice to swear upon, as the kuran is given to musulmans, and the New 
T estanieiit to Christians; but many of the most res|K?ctable Hindoos refuse to comply 

* At tliPti'iieoTiniui) of the festival?, the sides of theCiaoices, i» many piacn, are gaily illumiiiBted, and lights 
fastened on boards, plaiitairusUilks, &t. or pnt in earthen pots, are floated down the stream. 

+ In the work railed VaJmeEkee-moonce, amongst mniiy other forms of praise to be ogered to Gtinga, is the 
fiiUowiug: “ Og(Mldess, tlic owl that lodges in the iuillow of a tree on tHy banks isexalted beyond meiisure, while 
the emperor, w lio..e pnlaee is far from thee, though he may. possess a inillinu of stately elephants, and may have 

flit wives of niiUionii of cow]_ueiedcuemics ta serve himj in noUiiiig.” 
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with this method of makiag oath, alledging that their shastrus forbid them in these cases 
to touch the water of the Ganges,* the shalgramii, or a bramhnn. When such cases 
occur in the courts, the judges very candidly permit the person, if of good character, 
to give his evidence in a way consistent with his peculiar prejudices, as, after bath¬ 
ing, See. and standing with his face to the cast. The Hindoo courts formerly ad¬ 
mitted a person’s evidence without an oath ; and when a cause could not be deter¬ 
mined by evidence tluis given, they resorted to the ordeal. It is not uncommon for 
one Hindoo to say to another,. ‘ Will you make this engagement on the banks of 
G inga?’ The other replies, ^ I engage to do what I have said ; but I cannot call 
G. inga to witness it.’ If a person utter a most audacious lie, while near or upon the 
Ganges, the person to whom he is speaking says, ‘ Are you not afraid of uttering 
siicli a lulsehood in the presence of Giinga V A third person perhaps adds, as a con¬ 
tinuation of the reproach —^ Not he; he has been guilty of discharging his urine into 
Gunga, even at Priiyagu.’ 

Morning and evening the Hindoos visit and look at this river to remove the sins 
of the night or of the day; when sick they smear their bodies with the scdimenl, and 
remain near the river for a month perhaps. Some of course recover, and others die; 
a Hindoo says, that those who have a steady faith and an unwavering mintl, recover; 
the rest perish. 

% 

The Hindoos are extremely anxious to die in sight of the Ganges, that their sins 
may be washed away in their last moments. A person in his last agonies is fre¬ 
quently dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, in the coldest or in the hot- 
est weather, from whatever distance, to the river side, where he lies, if a poor man, 
without a covering day and night till he expires; with the pains of death upon him, he 
is placed up to the middle m the water, and drenched with it. Leaves of the toolhsce 
plant are also put into his mouth ; and his relations call upon him to repeat, and re- 
peat for him, the names of Ramti, Hiiree, Narayiinu, Brumha, Gunga, &c. In some 
cases the femily priest repeats some incantations, and makes an offering to Voituru- 
nee, the river over which the soul, they say, is ferryed after leaving the body. Th» 

* Many pemns rrfniie to contest causes in nhich large sums are at stake, under tbe fear tkat Use}' maybe coa.- 
sltained to moke oatlsou the naten of the Ganges. 
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relations of the dying man spread the sediment of the river on his forehead or breast, 
and afterwards witii the linger write on thig sediment the name of some deity. If a 
person should die; in lii.s liouse, and not l)y*tho river side, it is considered as a great 
misfortune, as ho thereby Joses the help of the gt)dde.ss in his dying moinonts. If a 
person choose to die at home, his memory becomes infamous. The conduct of Raja 
N .v .-krisiuiu of iNnd tya, who died in his bed-room about the year 1800, is still 
nieiuionod as a subject of reproach because he refused to be carried to the river be¬ 
fore <!eath. ‘Ah ! Ah!’ say the superstitious, when a neighbour at the jmint of death 
delays the fatal journey to the river, ‘he wdll die like Raja Niivn-Krishiiu.’ 

Dead bodies are brought by their relations to be burnt near this river, and when 
they cannot britig the whole body, it is not v.ncomnion h’r them to bring a single bone 
and cast into the river,* under the hope that it will help the soul of tlie deceased. 

In the eastern parts of Bengal, married women, long^]isappointcd in their hopes 
of cliildren, make an ofl’ering to Gunga, and enter into a \ow, that if the goddess 
will give them two children, they will jiresent one to her; and it is not uncommon 
for such women to cast the first child into the river as ancU’ering; hut it is said, that 
at present, some relation or religious mendicant stands remiy to preserve the life of 
the child. The mother cannot take it again, but thi.s pers.on adopts and provides for 
it. 'riicse olforings arc made on the tenth of the moon, in Jyoisht’hii, and on tha 
13th of Clioitru, 


Some persons even drown themselves in the Ganges, not doubting but they shall 

• Many persons, whose rrlalioos die at a dislanrr from the Oan^es, at llic lime of bnrninj; the body pre¬ 
serve a bone, and at some future time brins; this bone and eoniinit it to flen^a, supposing that this nill secure 
the salvation of the dereased. 'Hie work railed K riya-yogusarfi rontains the following curious story: A hram- 
h'iU, who liad been jciiilty of the greatest crimes, wasdevoured by wild l)easts; his booesonly remained. A crow 
look lip one of these hours, and was carrying it over Cr'nga, w hen another bird darliii); upon it, the rrow let 
the bone fall. As soon ns the bone to iched (tunpa, the bramhCn spraii" to life, and was aseendinp to heaven, 
when the messengers of Yilmi/, the judge of the dead, seized him, as a great sinner. At iliis time NaraySnii’s 
messengers interfered, and pleaded, that the sins of tills man, since one afhis bones had touched (liinga, were 
all dune away, 'fhe appeal was made to Vishnoo, who decided in the bramhua’s favour. The bramlidn imme¬ 
diately w ent to heaven. 
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immediately ascend to Iicaven. The sliastr.u encourages this.* It is a sin for a 
bramlihn, but an ac( of merit in n shoodrn, or a diiinJee, if he be in worldly trouble, or 
afllicteil witli an incurable distemper. The (junga-Vakya-Viilce says, ‘ Should any 
person have eaten with another who is degraded for seven successive birtiis; or !ia\ e 
committed the live sins, each of which is called miiha-patuku; should he have eaten 
the food which has been touched by a woman in her courses; or have constantly 
spoken falsely; or have stolen gold, jewels, &c.; should he ha\e killed the wife of 
his friend ; or have injuredbramhuns, or friends, or his mother, &c.; or have commit¬ 
ted the sins which doom a man to the hell called Muha-rouruvu ; or have committed 
those sins for which the messengers of Yumii constantly beat a person; or have com¬ 
mitted multitudes of sins in childhood, youth and old afe,—if this person in 

GTinga, at an auspicious period, all these sins will be removed; hovviUalsol)e admit¬ 
ted into the heaven o!‘ Briimlia, the P.irum-liungsee; be put in possession of the me¬ 
rits of the man who preseats a lack ofred cows toabramhun learned in the four vc- 
dus; and afterwards will ascend and dwell at the right hand ol' V’^ishnoo. After he 
has enjoyed all this happiness, and sliall be re-born on the earth, he will be possess¬ 
ed ofovery good quality, enjoy all kinds of happiness, be very bononruI)lc, ifcc. He 
who shall doubt any part of this, will be doomed to the hell called Koombliee-pakfj, 
and aftcrw'ards be born an ass. If a person, in the presence of Gdnga, on the anni¬ 
versary of her arrival on the earth, and according to the rules prescribed in the shas- 
trds, present to the bramlidns whole villages, he will obtain the fruits that arise frosn 
all other offerings, from all sacrifices, from visiting all the holy places, &c,; Jus bo- 

• The SkttndQ pooranh declares, lhat by dying in the Ganges, a person will obtain absorption into lii iiinliii. 
The same work contains a promise from Sllivii, that whoever dies in GSoga shall obtain it place in his heaven.— 
The BhflvisliyS pooranii aflirms, lhat if a worm, og^nu insect, or a grass-hopper, or any tree growing by the side 
of Ghnga, die in the river, il will obtain absorption into Brilmhh.—The lirSmhu pooranii says, that vvhcliicr 
a person renounce life in GDnga praying for any particular benefit, or die by accident, or whether he possess hi.) 
senses or not, he will be happy. If he purposely renounce life, he will enjoy absorptiuu, or the highest happi¬ 
ness? if he die by accident, he willstill attain heaven.—Manoo says, ‘ A mansion with bones (nr its raftersand 
beams; with nervesand tendons for cords; with muscles and blood for mortar; with skin for its outward cover¬ 
ing : filled with no sweet perfume, but loaded witli feces and urine; a mansion infested by ngc and by sorrow, 
the seat of malady, harassed with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness, and incapable of standing long 
such a mansion of the vital soul let its occupier always cheerfully quit.’ 
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Ay will be a million times more glorious tliun the sun; he will obtam a million of 
virgins, and multitudes of carriages, palanqiieens, &c- covered with jewels; he will 
dwell for ages in heaven, enjoj’ing its pleasures in company with his father ; as ma» 
ny particles of dust as arc contained in the land thus given away to the bramluns, for 
so many years will the giver dwell in !uip,)iness in Vishnoo’s heaven.’ 

Every real Christian must bs deeply affected on viewing the deplorable effects of 
this superstition. Except that part of the rig-veJj which countenances the burn¬ 
ing of women alive, no writers ever gave birth to a more extensive degree of mise¬ 
ry than tliose who have made the Ganges a sacred river. Thousands, yea millions 
ol people are anually drawn from their homes and poaceful labours, several times in 
the year, to visit different holy place.s of this river, at a great expence of time, and 
money spent in making offerings to the goddess ; expensive journies are uiidcrtak- 

c 

cn by vast multitudes to olituin the water* of Ibis river, (some come two or three 
moiitlis’ journey for tliis purpose,) or to carry the sick, the dying, the dead, or the 
bones of the dead, to its banks; what the sick and dying suffer by being exposed to 
all kinds of weatlicr in the open air on the banks of the river, and in being choaked 
by the sacred water in their last moments, is beyond expression. In short, no eyes 
but those of Omniscience can see all the foul deeds done upon and by the sides of 
this river, and the clay of judgment alone can bring all these deeds to light. The 
bramhiin will then see, that instead ofOunga’s having removed the sins of her wor¬ 
shippers, she has increased them a million-fold. 

.* Many (bousandii perish by (he dysen(cry, and others through want, in these journies. 
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SEcfiqN LXXXIX. 

Other deified Rivers. 

THE GodavOTSSi the Normtlda, the KaverSe, the Atreyee, the Kurutoya, the 
Bahooda, the Gomatee, the SarSyoo, the GSndukw, the Varahee, the Cliurmnn- 
urntee, the Shtitudroo, the Yipaaha, the Goutfimw, the Kurmonasha, the Shonfi,* 
the Oiravutee, the Chondrabhaga, the Vitusta, the Sindhoo, the Bhudra-vukasha, 
the Punusa, the Devika, the Tamropfirnee, the ToongiibhBdra, the Krishna, the 
Vetrovntee, the Bhoiruva, the Bramha-pootru,* the Voitarfinee, and many other 
rivers, are mentioned in the Hindoo shastras as sacred. 

At the full moon in Asharhu, many thousand Hindoos assemble at Prfitapu-guro, a 

^ f* 

place to the W. of Lucknow, and bathe in the Godavuree, or In the remains of it, 
for at this season of the year tliis river is nearly dried up. 

On the last day of ChoitrS, alarge assembly of Hindoos meet at ModTipliHru-poorS, 
about sixteen miles from Patna, where theGniidakee, the 'Sdrryoo, and the Ganges 
ineet.+ The assembly remains eight days, and a large Eiir is held on the spot, at which 
horses, camels, and other beasts, and also children, are bought and sold: the price 
of a boy is from ten to twelve roopees; that of a girl is less. 

On the same day a large concourse of Hindoos, some say as many as 20,000, priiH 

Sf I 

cipallj women, assemble at Uyodhya,^to bathe in the Siiruyoo. 

On the I4th of the decrease of the moon in Phalgoonu, an equal number of people 

* Itiew are male rWers. t Tbere ai* sereral cauiea why particular places of these rivers are esfeeraea 

pecoliariy sacred. Some of these causes are fiven in the shasirOs, and othersarise from tradition. One instance 
of the latter occurs respecting Void yvhatei, a place near flerampore, where Niraare, a religions mendicant, pep. 
formed hisdevoUons, and where at present, at a conjunction of particular stars, multitudes assemble to bathe. 

Bb 
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are said to raeetontlic banks of the Saruyoo at Bulittriim-ghatij, near Lucknow : but 
the^y do not batlie ui the river, the water of yvhich is very^ filthy, but in a sacred pool 
adjoining. 

On the banks of the Yilmoona, on the second of the moon in Kartiku, and on the 
eighth of the decrease of the moon in Bhudrii, vast crowds of Hindoos assemble in 
diilerent places to bathe. 

The Brurahtt-pootrii receives the same honours on the eighth of the increase of 
the moon in Clioitru. At a place three days’ journey from Dacca, 50 or 60,000 
people asseujble, and sacrifice pigeons, sheep, and goats, casting them into the ri¬ 
ver. Children are also cast into the river here by tlieir mothers, but are generally 
rescued and carried borne by strangers. Superstitious people say, that on this day 
the river gradually swells so as to fill its banks, and tlien gradually sinks to its usu¬ 
al leveL 

The Voiturnnee, in Orissa, is also placed among the sacred rivers, and on the thir¬ 
teenth of the decrease of the moon in Choitrn great multitudes of Hindoos, (6 or 
700,000) assemble at Yajii-pooru, near the temple of Jdgcinnat’ho, and bathe in this 
river. 

Many other rivers receive the same honours ;* and I could have greatly enlarg¬ 
ed this account, in detailing their fiibulous histories, and in noticing the supersti¬ 
tious ceremonies of this deluded people on their banks; but what 1 have here insert¬ 
ed, and the preceding account of Gunga, must suffice. 


* See Asiatic Researcbes. 
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SECTION XC. 

Worship of Fish^ 

VISHNOO having b«en incarnate in the form of a fish, is worshipped on certain oc¬ 
casions, or rather a form of praise is repeated in honour of this incarnation. 

In the preceding^ account of Gunga it will also be seen, that the finny tribes of that 
river are worshipped at the le.»tivals in honour of this goddess. 

I am informed, however, that female Hindoos, residing on the banks of the Piid* 
mu, on the 5th of the increase of the moon in Maghh, actually worship the llishii fish, 
when they first arrive iifthc river, with the usual ceremonies, and after that partake 
of them without the fear of injuring their health. 


Bba 
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SECTION XUl. 

Worship of BooJts^ 

THE Hindoos have deified their shastriis, which, on different occasions, they wor- 
all ip with the same ceremonies as au idol, anointing the book with perfumes, and 
adorning it with garlands. 

At the reading of any part of tlie v^das, the Chondw, and other works, the book to 
bo read is always addressed as an idol. At such times the worshipper thus prays to 
the book: Oh 1 book!: thouart the goddess of learning, bestow learning upon me.” 

When an individual employs a bramhhn to recite to his iatndy and neighbours the 
Muhabharutu, Ramayuni), Sliree-bbagnvutu, or any other pooranu, the worship of 
the work recited is performed on the first and last days at considerable length, many 
offerings being presented: each day’s recital is also preceded by a short service paid 
to the book. 

At the festival In honour of the goddess SuruswiitS any one of the shastrus is 
adopted and worshipped, joined with the pen and inkrstand. 

The followers of Vishnoo, and especially the mendicant voiragees, pay a stin great¬ 
er reverence than tlie regular Hindoos, to the books they esteem sacred. These 
books relate to the amours of Krishnu, or to the mendicants Choitiinyd and Nitya- 
nunda. 

A book placed on a golden throne and presented to a bramhun is a veiy meritori¬ 
ous gift. 
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SECTION XCIL 

Wo^snip oj atones. 

The S/idgramU.* 

THIS is the letitesj or eagle-stone, of which tiiere is a great variety, and to which 
Dumy virtues were ascribed by the ancients. When Ishewed a picture of the eagle- 
stone to a bramhun who was sitting with me, without infornimg him what it was, he' 
exclaimed—‘ This is the Shalgramu!’ and added, (jocularly)—‘ Oh I then, English¬ 
men will be saved, as they have the shalgramu amongst them.’ 


This stone, bladi, hollow, andhearly round, is said to be brought from monnt Gun- 
diikee, in Napaul. It is added, that in this mountain there are multitudes of insects 
wliich perforate the masses qf stone, so that pieces fall into the river Gundukn in the 
shape of the shalgramh, fi-om wheiiice they are taken with nets. Common ones are 
about as large as a watch. They are valued according to their size, their bollownessy 
and the colours in the inside, and from these circumstances they are called by different 
names. The chief sorts are called Lukslimee-Narayunh, RQghoonat’hd, Lukshmee^r- 
Junardnnh, Yamunu, Damodura,+ &c. These difierent shalgrambB are worshipped- 
under their different names. The first is sometimes sold for as much as two thou¬ 
sand roopees. The-Hindoos have a notion that whoever keeps in his house this 

celebrated stone, and » shell called dokshina-vurtu,^ can never become poor j but 

** -Prom tliariS and gramS, wMcli Indicates (bat this atone makes the place excellent in which it is preserv¬ 
ed, as the MChabhmrtttti ittaid to purify the placeain which it is read: hence bremhhni ore forbidden to enter' 
a Village where the MIUiabbarllit& la net found, as lucb place is proaomiced unclean. 

4 llie Hindoos any, that thia last shalgramt requires large ofibringa of food to be presented toJt, and that a 
brarabiin who bad begged one of tfacaa, and neglected to feed it sufficiently, was brought to ruin, this god having 
swept away nearly his whole fomily by death. • Many stories of this kind arc related of this stone. Though a 
single grain ofrice was never known to be eaten by an image, yet the Hindoos firmly believe this and similar 
atories.againat all the evidence of their senses for hundreds of years together. -, Gopaiti, a legrned bramhiiu em¬ 
ployed in the Serampore printlng-oflice, declared that one of these stones had been placed in his bousb-by a re¬ 
lation who attributed his family misfortaaes to its powers. '' . 

IA shell the coavolatioju of which tom to the right. Yidutoo is said to hold a shell ^ this hjsd in hi$ band. 
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that the very day in which any one parts with one of them, he will begin to sink into 

poverty. Almost every respectable bramhan-k^eps a siralgramn, as do some shoodrus. 

The brarahnn who does not keep one is reproached by his neighbours. 

« 

The reason why this stone has been deified is thus given in the Shrec-bhaguvfitn t 
Vi.slinoo created the nine planets to preside over the fiites of men. Shiinee (Saturn) 
commenced his reign by proposing to Brfimha, that he should first come under his 
inlluence for twelve years. Brihnha referred him to Y ishnoo, but this god, equally 
averse to be brought under the dreaded influence of this inauspicious planet, desir¬ 
ed JSaturn to call upon him tlie next day, and immediately assumed the form of a 
mountain. The next day Saturn was not able to find Vishnoo, but discovering 
that he had united himself to mount GuiidSkee, he entered the mountain in the form 
of a worm called vujrfi-ksTtn.* He continued thus to afflict the mountain-formed 
Vishnoo for twelve years, when Vishnoo assumed his proper shape, andcommanded 
that the stones'of this mountain should be worshipped,* and should l)ecome proper 
representatives of himself; adding, that each should have twenty-one marks in it, 
sirtilar to those on his body, and that its name should be shalgraimi. 

The worship of any of the gods may he performed before the shalgramfi, and it is 
often adopted as the representative of some god. It claims no national festival, 
but is placed near the image worshipped, and first receives the devotions of the Hin¬ 
doos. The shalgramfi is also worsliipped daily by the branihhns, after morning ablu¬ 
tions : They first bathe or wash the stone, reading the formulas, and then offisr flow¬ 
ers, white lead, incense, light, sweetmeats, and water, repeating incantatibns : the 
oflerings, after remaining before it a short time, are eaten by tlie iaraily. In the 
evening, incense, light, and sweetmeats, are offered, preceding which a bell is rung, 
and a shell blown; and the whole is closed by the priest’s prostrating himself be¬ 
fore the stone. 

During the month Voish^n, bramhnns suspend a pan of water evciy day ever the 
.shalgramii, and, through a small hole at the bottom, let the water fell on it, to pre- 

* Literally, the thunder-boll worm. 
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terve it cool during this month, which is one of tlie hottest in the year. This wa¬ 
ter is caught in another pan placed beneath, and drank in the evening as holy water. 
Wlien the countiy is in great want of rffin, a bramhun in some instances places the 
sTialgramu in the burning sun, and sits down by it repeating incantations. Burn¬ 
ing the god in the sun is said to be a sure way of obtaining rain. 

Some persons when sick employ alnramhun to present single leaves of the toolusee 
plant, sprinkled with red powder, to the shalgramn, repeating incantations. A 
hundred thousand leaves are sometimes presented. It is said that the sick man gra¬ 
dually recovers as every additiomd leaf is olfered. When a Hindoo is at the point of 
death, a bramhfin shews him thic marks of the shalgramti, the sight of which is said 
to secure the sod a safe passage to Vishnoo’s heaven. 

In a work called Shalgramu-nimuyu an account is given of the proper names of 
the different shalgramns; the benefits arisingfromtheir worship; the kinds of shal- 
gi’amSs proper to be kept by persons in a secular state, and also by the reKgious, 

A separate room, or house, or a particular spot in the room where the family 
dwell, is assigned to this god. Some persons keep one, others ten, others a hun¬ 
dred, and some even as many as a thousand of these stones. 

The shalgramu is rendered impure by the touch of a shoodru,* and in such cases 
must be purified by rubbing it over with cow-diuig, cow’s urine, milk, ghee, and 
curds. If a small part of the shalgramn bo broken off, the owner commits it to th* 
river. The bramihuns sell these stones, but trafficking in images is dishonourable, 

,£The Sha^ramfi is the only stone deriving its deity from itself: all other stones 
worshipped are made sacred by incantations. For an account of them see a sue- 
eeedmg article relatiTeto the Hindoo images.] 


* 6« Me all oOwr imafcs ibMlWTefteNi eeaieeratedL^ 
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SECTIo'N'XCill. 

« 

A log of Wood worshipped. 


The Pedal. 

THIS ia a rouglj piece of wood, (termed dhenkee) genexally the trunk of a tree, 
balanced on a pivot, with a head something like a maHet; it is used to separate the 
rice from the husk, to pound briek-dust for buildings, &c. A person stands at the 
farther end, and with his feet presses it down, which raises up the head, after which 
he lets it fall on the rice, or brick-ends. One of these pedals is set up at almost 
every house in coimtry places. 

The origin of this worship is thus given: A religious guide being called upon to 
give the initiating incantation to one of his disciples, commanded him to repeat the 
word dhenkee, dhenkee. Narudo, the god of the dhenkee, pleased with the dis« 
ciple, visited him, riding on the pedal, and gave him, as a blessing, another uicaa- 
tatlon, by which he immediately became perfect, and ascended to heaven. 

The pedal is .worshipped at the time of marriage, of investiture with the poitai, of 
giving the first rice to a child, and at any other particular time of rejoicing. Tb« 
women are the worshippers. It is also worshipped in the month Yoishakha l^all 
casts of females, not excepting the u'ives of the most learned bramhfing, who con^ 
secrate it by patting red, white, or yellow paint, and also some rice, ddorva grass, 
and oil, on its head. 

About twenty years ago, the raja of Nflla-danga, Mahendru-devu-raya, spent 
300,000 roopces in a grand festival in honour of this log of wood. At the close of 
the festival, the raja took a firebrand, and set all the gQded semiety on fire, and 
thus finished tliis scene of expensive folly and wickedness. 
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SECTION L 
0/ the Temjtlcs, 

THE Hindoo templ(» in Bengid, though in sfaape, are nearly of the Mine 

description of architecture: they are very inferior, it is true, to the sacred edifices 
in Europe; but some of thae buildings are in a better style than might have been 
expected feom a people so little advanced in the arts. 

The Mttn^r&f* dedumted to the lingfi, is a doidtie roofed Gothic building, tire body 
square) but the upper part short and tapering to a point. It contains one, tivo, 
three, or more rooms, about three cubits by four, withm porch in fiv>nt ibr spei^* 
tors. The center room contains the lingu, in the others are placed the utensils for 
W(»%^p, Hie offerings, &c.-~8mall square temples for the lingu, with flat roofl, iwe 
erected in rows feeing the houses of rich men, or be&re a college, accmseo-atedpool 
of water, anothmr temple, or a flight of steps descending into the river. Sindlar 
temides in honour of GOnSshu are to be seen in some places. Yeiy small templet 
yfce the Mffindiro, only three, or five cubits Mgh, aadcoutainii^a lingu almut a foot 
la heighty Imve been erected at Benares. 

The Dioolil\ templeS) sacred to JfignnnathQ, rise from the foundation m a gradual 
sl(^ like a sugar loaf, with an iron image of Guroorti on die jnnnacle. These 
temples, niadb kick, are ascended by a fli|^t of steps, andcontoiniuilyoBe room. 

‘•i' 

’ •i;, ' ' 

The PiUklsA-rHUH^ ternffie has two or three rooms, and a ringle arched roof, with 
n large pinnacle or twnret on the deme, mid a saudlermie.on each comer. It is dedir 

M&adke«eamm;ediSMof brkk«r«loM, autenittMaiiu*ppro]>ria|cditalmoit«xcltmve^tothe 
tr»plei*ftiwUagl f CaRajpimil««4iniS3rli,f.e,dSf&,s|ot,slitye, ahMuc. { HafisiavetniyeU. 
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cated to the different forms of Vishnoo, as Radha-bhliiibho, Gopalu,' Sl&dunn*mo« 
hanfi, Govindhu, 8cc. The temple called Niioit-RiUnS,,* dedicated als6totiie vari¬ 
ous forms of Vislinoo, has a double roof like tho Mandirn, with a small turret on 
laeh corner of the lower roofs, and on the upper one a larger turret to crown the 
dome. It contains four or five rooms. At Ugru-dweSpu, the temple of GopSS'ltAt’hfi 
has different houses attached to it; one for cooking, another for the utensils used iir 
worship; another is a store-house fur the offerings, and two others are open rooms 
fur the accommodation of visitors and devotees.. 

Hie Vhhnoo-militdiriif having one room, with a portico i» front, is>a fiat-roofed 
building, erected either withm tv without the wall which encloses a Hindoo-house, 
or at a little distance from the owner’s house, and sometimes by the side of the Gan¬ 
ges, when the person’s house is near the river. A few temples may be seen, hav¬ 
ing three rooms, one of which is the god’s hall of audience, another his dining room, 
and the Uuid his room for sleeping. 

Anotliar kind of temple, with a flat roof, is often- erected by rich Hindoos adjoining 
to their houses, and called ChUrKRe-mtindiipS, and is designed for the image of Doorga 
or Kalee. This is built on four sides, with an area ia the middle. The image is 
placed at the north end with its lace to the south; the two sides, and the north end, 
in most cases, contain upper rooms with porticos beneath. The room which contains 
the image is about ten cubits long and sixteen broad; the other rooms are open in 
front with arched doorways ; and in these the visitors sit to see the ceremonies of 
tvorship, hear the singing, &c. 

The lorn -bangah is made like two thatched houses or bangalas, placed side to side, 
and has what is called in England a double-pitched roofj generally covered witb-tiles 
or bricks. The front is open without doors. These temples are dedicated to different 
gods, but ore not now frequently built in Bengal. 

* Uaviof; nine turrrU. 
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The .lDiBidtn haye anirtber sacued edi6ce, called Ras(l-n)iincft&, in wliicli the im- 
a^e of Krisbail is annuf% placed and worshipped. This building is octagonal, with 
eight turrets at the comera, and a steeple in the centre supported by pillars, and 
consists of one room, open on allsides and elevated five or six feet from the ground. 
On .the .nights of the rasti festival the image is brought and placed in this elevated 
Qpen room, there worshipped, and afterwards carried back to the templeadjoining to 
the owner’s house. Th® JOtolii-mUnchU is a similar building, but is sometimes made 
larger. 

A great number of small clay ^nd thatched buildingsare erectedJn Bengal, in which 
the images of SiddheshworS, Krishna, Ramu, &c, are set up. The roofs of these 
buildings are sloping like the huts of the poor ip Rurope. 

Images of some of the inferior deities are placed under tre^ and these trees be» 
come as it were temples for worship. 

In some few towns.a number of different temples are built in a square. I once saw 
a Dival&yil of this kind at Chanclira, in Jessore, which contains twenty-one temples 
and as many gods. One thousand acres of ground are attached to this place; one 
brarohun performs the ceremonies; six others cook for these gods; four others ga^f 
ther flowers, and bring the articles for the daily worship. Nimaee-mullikn, a gold¬ 
smith of Calcutta, built and endowed this place. Similar d^valnyus dre tobe seen at 
Krishna-nageira,* Gronga-vasn,* Shivu-nivasu,* Bfiruh3-nfig'arfi,+ NsttorS,+ Poontt*,!: 
Somra,^ Bhjo-koilasu, Gooptu-para, and at many other places in Bengal.—Raja 
Chundru-rayQ, ofPatulee, is said to have built two hundred of these ddvaluyus, at 
each of which two or three hundred pf ople are dally fed. The relict of raja Tilnkn- 
chUndro, of Burdwan, erected one hundred and eight templesln one plain, and jdaced 

• Thae b«loDe to G^^^eIb«M*^ndr8, thtfjaja NBt 6-lw5epB. + This Srst ptow is in Moorsh«d*b«d8, 

uid'belonsi to aqa^MtoonatTi#, «. does Utot M Koiort. j Thb betongs to BhoovBnfi-t’hakoortt. 

S Tbit place U the property of Baiit4fii>kfirfi.nye, a voidyS. 


<!c3 
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in them as many images of the lingo, attaching to them elcvefliihiatidliiljll'todartfen- 
or fiervatftS, and endowing the temples with ptates to the anumat of '•rage# «f 
the aittendahts. 

snpportedby pillars, nnder whkh’popr^Ons of 
the shastrh# are i'eeited or sung, and at other times animals for sacrifice Slaughter¬ 
ed. In geiteral, however, the singing and dancing at the festivals take place wader 
an awning in the open air, nmu: some temple, or near the person's house who bears 
the expense. The long periods of dry weather in this dimate rendei* this practica- 
Me; Hdr Would the heat allow of such large assemblies meeting in houses, even if 
hnildingii su^i^tly large eoidd be consthicted. This accounts for the Hindoo tem¬ 
ples being so small in the ihskle: many of them, especially those of the lingii, are 
only large enough to contain the image, the ofierings, the utensils of worship, and 
the ofEcieting priests. 

' Much of the wealth of the Hindoo lungs was finrmerly expended in building tem¬ 
ples, and Biippoiting splendid festivals. At present, those who erect these temples 
in Bengal are pdncipally the head-servants of Europeans, who appropriate part of 
their gains to these acts of supposed merit.* 

The ekpence of erecting one of these temples, if a single room, aratotmts to about 
two hundred roopees, and the wages and daily offerings to one image, are about three 
roopees per month. Some give the bramhon who officiates twelve anas, and others 
a roopee monthly, with his food and clothes. Sometimes the oflferings arc given 
to him, but in other cases they are presented to the bramhuns of the village alter¬ 
nately, and the priest has. money given him in their stead. These offerings fh;' 
qnently consist of a pound of rice, a piiit of milk, half an ounce of su^r, and two 
jdantains. The quaiittUy, bowiwpr, Is not prescribed; and other Ihii^ are added by 
the wealthy. 

' ■ , , . I 

* The capito], or temple of Jitpiter ChpitoUnot, was raiaed in conseqiieoee of a ww madel^ Tlarquioin* 
Priscos In the Sjttbme war. • . 
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S5CTION H. 

_ tdjctilion qf Temples^ 

W^ffEN A Hiit'doo has ftrected a temple, he appoints a iJay to dedKorte it to some 
god. The Iblloiving account of the dedication of one hundred and eight temples 
to Shivn, some years ago, at Talitfi, in the district of Burdwan, by the mother of 
T^jnsh-chimdrii, the raja ofBordwan, will give an idea of the mnner in whirii this 
ceremony is performed. 

The foundation of these tOmples hefng about to be laid, a place was dug in the 
«. } ij about a cubit square, into -wbicli water was poured, and a brick placed in the 
oie, after Which the worship xnf the bousbold god (Vishnoo), of Yuroonu, and the 
L ;gri, was performed. At the close of the worship, a flower was thrown into the 
w ater, the floating of whkh to the right was considered as a good omen, and decided 
the point that the temple should be raised on that spot. The following pniyet was 
then addressed to this brick, * 4s long as the earth and the mountains remain, so 
long do thou remain immoveable.’ After the temples were nearly fit^ished, many 
bramhuhs andtbe relations of the queen were invited, and on an auspicious day the 
ceremony ofoonsecration was performed. An altar was raised before each temple, 
and four priests cbosmi for dacb altar, who purifying tlmro, performed the worship 
of the five gods,* the nine planets, the ten guardiap. deities of the earth, and of Shi- 
yq, Vishnoo, and Doorga. To this succeeded thebumt-sacrifiee. One hundred and 
eight officiating prieststhen celebrated the worship of Shiva while sitting at the doors 
of the temples. A peraon, in the name of the queen, next made a present (o the 
builder, and hinted to him that shemow wished to consecrate these temples to Shi- 
vu. The trident of Shivn was next worshipped, and fixed on the steeple. The 
princess then, sitting in an inclctsure bdow the steps of one of the temples, in the 
presence of one of the priests and her attendants, devoted these temples to Shivn, say¬ 
ing, ‘ 0 Sbivfi! I present to thee these one htmdred and eight temples, made of brick:, 


• Brfinha, VUiaoo, SUvS, GikiahS, ond Suory &. 
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May I bo rewarded with an everlasting: residence in heaveij.’ In making this offer¬ 
ing, a number of minute ceremonies took place. The princess next sent one of her 
relatives to perform the worship of Indru near a bamboo bearing a trident with a flag 
fastened thereto. The same person, after professing to animate one hundred and 
e^ght wooden images of the bull, w'orsbipped them, and plaeed them in the temples 
thiiH diidicated' A representative of the princess next walked round the temples 
three times. The princess horself began to perform.the ceremony of cireumambula- 
tion, but being very co^^pnlent she resigned it to one .of the priests.—rOne hundred and 
eight priests, bringing garlands* and the other articles used in worship, now perform¬ 
ed the worship of the lingu in the temples. At the close of these ccremoni<fs, the 
princess pres<^ted a coopee to each of the*lbur hundred and thirty-two officiating 
bramhuiKs, and one hundred and eight roopees. to her own private priest, who also 
olrtaiiied the oife*-ings. She also, presented twelve.kinds of ofierings.to i^hivCi, amotig 
which were vessels of gold, silver, nnd other .metals, cloths, &c. An entertainment 
to the bramhiins succeeded, and at length the ^guests.were dismissed .with presents 
from among thex>fierings,. or in money, from ten to fifty roopees nach bramhun. One 
^^uiidrcd thousand roopees, it is said, were expended upon these buildings.t , 

The ceremonies are nearly similar to the above when idols are dedicated and set 
up in temples; when pools or trees are consecrated to the public use; when cans 
are presented to some god; and w'hen apei'son iS'finishing the ct^remoniesofa vrd-. 
tii or vow. 

* At the time of worship the priest always puts upon the image a garland of Bowers. This seems to hare 
fceen practised among other idolators, for when the pciettof Jupiter ciimeto worship Paul and Barnabas, (Ack 
,\i». IS.) lie brought oxen and garlands. No doubt the latler were intended to be put upon the heads or necks 

tlir, apostle and his companion, the persons about to be worshipped. 

i T^jOsb-tbliadrii has siace built one biuidred and eight Ampies, at Umbika, and dedicated them to ^hivij. 
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SECTION III. 

•» • 

Endotoment of Temples. 

THE vporship in some temples is conducted, and the offerings supplied, by the fa¬ 
mily which has erected the temple; but in others Wjr a hired bramhnn, who receives 
monthly wages: tiic offerings ore in general distributed among the bramliuhs of tfie 
village. 

To a temple particularly celebrated, rich men make grant* of houses, sometimes 
of whole villages; and of lands, orchards, pools, &e. to a large amount; and the 
produce of these grants is applied to the uses of the temple. 

The temple of Ridha-bnllubhu at Bullubho-poorfi, about twelve miles North of 
Calcutta, has been endowed with lands, houses, Ste. and to the annualwmonnt of5000 
roopecs, by Raja Ntivo-Krishnu, which is divided among sixteen ffimilies ofbramhuns. 

The temple oC Jagnnnathu at Miihcshn, about the same distance from Calcutta, 
has been endowed with lands, &c. to the annual amount of 1400 roopees, by Raja 
Anundn-chtindru-rayff. 

w 

The temple of Gopec-nat'liu at Ugru-dweepil been endowed with lands, &c. to 
the annual amount of 6 or 7000 roopees by Raja Krishnu-Chnndro-Rnyu. 

The temple of Jdgunnat’hu in OrisSa has been endowed by several rich Hindoos: 
Raja Ram-Krishnn-devb'g'ave two villages, the rents of which bring in about 1000 
roopccs annually fNimoo-mnllihil of Calcutta gave daily one roopee, or 36.5 annu¬ 
ally ; and his children continue the donation. Other rich men make similar annual 
presents. It is supposed that not less than 100,000 roopees a year are drawn from 
the Hindoos by the bramhnns of this temple. 
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SECTIO?f IV. 

Of the ImageSi . 

THE images of the Hindoo gods are made cither of gold, silver, quicksilver mix¬ 
ed with the powder of tin, brass, copper, iron, mixed mstal,* crystal, stone, wood, 
or clay.f The common workmen in gold, silver, brass, &c. make these images. 

The images madeofgold ard generally those oi'Ooorga, Lakshmee, Radha, Krish¬ 
na, and SuriHiwutec, which are kept in private houses, and worshipped daily. These 
images must not be less in weight than one tolathey are generally three or four. 

The image ofSheetula is often made of silver, kept in the house, and worshipped 
daily. It is us heavy as ten or twelve roopees. 

The images of Shivit only are made of quicksilver and crystal. They are very 
small, and are kept in the houses of the rich, and used fur daily worship. 

Small brazen images of many of the gods are kept in private houses and worship¬ 
ped daily. These arc very small, weighing only an ounce or two. 

Very small copper images of SooryS, and of Shiva riding on a bull, are preserved 
in private houses, and worshipped dally. 

The images of mixed metal >3re those of lladha, Doorga, Luksbmei?, Shivo, &c. 

4 

* Contaioing, as lUe Hindoos siy, eight JngrediMts, viz. gold, sUver, tin, copper, iron, zink,!ead, and brass. 

f The stiastrhs allow images to be made of no other substances than these. The image of Sbfinee alone is aiade 
of iron. 

t Three tuths are rather more than one ounce. At Kidderpore, adjoining to Calrntla, is a golden image of 
Piitiilj-paviiiaco, two cuhits high. Hear Serampore is a goldeniinegeof JCgudhatree, aboutacubitand a Italf 
high. 
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The images of any ofthe godsnwy he made with this imxedlintthid: a&d may be wor¬ 
shipped either in private houses or in temples. 

The images of all the geds and^oddesses may be made of stone; the greater num¬ 
ber are placed in temples; a few small ones are found in private houses. All images 
of stone are worshipped daily; the greater iramber are of the Kngu, or the various 
forms of Vishnoo. A few exist of the lingu nine or twelve cubits high.* The men¬ 
dicant followers of Vishnoo earry small images of Krishna with them in their peri- 
grinations, which are from one to two cubits high; All the storte images in Bengal are 
of black marble; but there are some at Benares which are white. The sculpture on 
these stones is in much the same state of perfection as that to be seen in the oldest 
churches in En^and. These stones are brought into Bengal from the ttpper pro¬ 
vinces, and cut by men who are to be &und in all the great towns, and to whom it 
is an employment. Some stone images are miraculously found under ground.!* See 
fage 160. 

The nimbQ^ trecaupplies the images of Vishnoo in his diderent forms ; also of 
Doorga, Radha, Lukshmee, Shivu, Giirooru, ChoitOnyn, &c. None of the wooden 
images are kept in private houses, bat in separate temples. They are generally 
from one to three cubits in height. 

All the images which, after worship, are thrown into the water, are of clay haked 
in the sun, about four culnts high : Tlte images of the lingn made daily and worship¬ 
ped, are immediately thrown away. In seme places clay images of Kartikr?, twenty 
one cubits high, are set up, and after the festival committed to the river. The image* 
of Doorga, Siddhdshwnree, Cnnn-pooruaj Krishnu, Pnnchanunn, Shust’hw, Miuitisa, 
Dukshin'i-rayti, &c. are however constantly preserved in temples. The Hindoo pot¬ 
ters are the principal god-makers, tliongh many other casts, and even Mosiilmans fol- 


• An Siwise «f the lingfi It tet up at Beoarm which si* men can,hartHy enup. 
f An imaxe of Cy be|e U said to bare fallen from heaven into a certain field in Phrygia, 
t Mdia asadarachta. 
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low tins employmont. The maker first takes a board, and raises upon it a little frame 
woi-k, to which he fastens bamboos covered with strawj for the back bone, the arras, 
h gs, &c. Round these he lays clay mixed vith cow-dung, chaff and straw, which he 
suffers to dry; havingmade the head of clay, he lays it to diy, and afterwards joins it 
to the trunk very carefully. He again clothes the body, arms, and legs, with more 
cow-dung and clay, and covers the whole with a cloth, that it may not crack. When 
ready, he carries it to the person’s house who may have ordered it, and, according to 
the size, obtains two, four, seven, or eight roopees for it. Sonietimes the maker paints 
it at his own house, which costs two, three, four, or five roopces more. 

The evening before the consecration, the person at whose temple this image is to 
be set up, brings twenty-two different articles, among which are fruits, flowers, gold, 
silver, rice, a stone, turmerick, sugar, cow-dung, clarified butter, a shell, peas, red 
powder, &c. With ail these things the officiating bramluin touches the forehead 
and other parts of the image, repeating incantations. This is called hdhivasu, or 
inviting the goddess to come and dwell in the image. The next day eyes and a soul, 
(pninii) are given. No one reverences the image till thi.s work is done. 

When an image of Doorga is to be consecrated, in addition to the above ceremo¬ 
nies, a plantain tree is brought, and bathed either in the Iiouse or in the river. At 
this time the service occupies about an hour, after which the tree is clothed like a 
woman, with two vilwu fruits for breasts; and nine sorts of leaves, smeared with red 
paint, .ire hung round the neck. The trees from which these leaves are taken, are 
said to Iiave assisted in different wars the deities whose images accompany that of 
Doorga; The Hindoo shastriis make no hesitation in giving tongues to stones, or 
making trees into soldiers. It may be allowed in a romance; yet the modern Hin¬ 
doos are silly enough to believe most gravely that all this is the very truth. They 
nay, Why not? God can do every thing. 

If a woman, a d<^, ora shoodru, touch an image, its godship is destroyed, and the 
ceremonies of deification must be again performed. A clay image if thus defiled 
must be thrown away. There 4rc degrees of impurity imparted by the touch of 
dilfercn. animals. Breaking the hand or foot of an image is an evil omen. If 
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an ima^e be unequal in any of ke parts, or if the eyes be mkde to look upwards or 
downwards, and not straight forwards, somethinj? evil will befall the owner. If it be 
set up with ease, the spectators declare^ that the god himself is pleased. 

Godship of Tmaget tried.-^1iy performing a ceremony called shora, it is imagined, 
a person may obtain the power of ascertaining whether the deity dwell in an image 
or not. In this ceremony, which must be repeated during fiftedti days and nights, 
the devotee bailies an image of the goddess Vipitreetn-prutyniigira, with milk, curds, 
clarified butter, cow dung, and cow's urine; worships it, having on red garments, 
and repeats the initiating incantation of this goddess ten thousand times. lii the 
night, he ivalks round the image, in a (riangular manner, one hundred and eight times, 
prostrating liirnselfafter every circufnamlmialion. On the last day, the ceremonies are 
continued to a greater extent, and the burnt-sacrifice is added. When such a person 
bows to an image, il the di'ily dwell not in it, it will break in pieces. A person of 
Krishnu-nngnrii is mentioned as having obtained this power; he bowed to an image of 
Mudiinit-Mohrinr!, at Vishnoo-pooru, when the image liecamo bent in the neck, and 
cuntiiuies so to tliis day. .\t Ileboona, a village near Halasore, several stone images 
are said to have been broken by a man named Ivuiuparlia, who bowed to them. 

D 
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.SECTION V. 

t 

Of the Priests. 

77/ P PtforokiCi.—l'A'ory !)r!ini]irni may perform t!ie ceremonies of his religion. 
The priest, calleifa poorohitii, is, however, citned in to assist in the shraddhri, the 
ten coreinonies called sungskarri, in tho'^eal the (dFoi iiigofateniple, at the, different 
vniths, at tiie li'stivals, and at a hunit sacrifice, and he is s6metiines called to fast, 
and bathe, in the name of anotlier. A man of properly, in some cases, nn willing 
to fast himself, gives his poorohilii a roopce to do it for him ; and. in liie cold wea- 
tlier, he gives liiin a fee, to bathe for a month and perform the ceremonies connect* 
ed with bathing, instead of lums<'lf. Some rich men retain a family priest, who re-' 
ceives the fees and separate presents of cloth, sweetmeats, rice, fruits, &c. as his re¬ 
ward. 

Any brainhiin, who is acquainted with the different formulas of worship, may be- 
cuaic an ofliciating priest. In some cases, one person is priest to a thou.saiid faini- 
liesj but he employs assistants, and gives them a stipulated share of the perquisites. 
If the priest do not arrive in time, or if he blunder in performing the ceremonies, the 
person employing him reproves him. When several families have the same priest, 
and wish to perform certain ceremonies on the same day, the priest is sure to offend, 
and never fails to be told of his partiality to one family, and neglect of the other. 
These priests are generally very avaricious, and lake care to luive their full share 
of the presents at the dose of a ceremony. The amount of the fees depends upon the 
ability and generosity of the person whoeinpluys the priest; who is not iinfrcqnent- 
Jy very much dissalisfied with what he receives, and complains to others, that “.the 
duties at such a man’s house .are very heavy, but that he gives only a very trifling 
fee, and no more of the offerir.gs than a crow might eat.” This man subsists upon 
the foes and offerings, engaging in no otlur employment. 

Tile higl icr orders despise a bramhun who becomes priest to shoddrus, and refuse 
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to eat with him. Such a person can only be priest to one east, and is called the 
Joiners* bramhun^ or the blacksmiths* bramhun) &c. 

The yogges (mostly weavers), tiie chandalfls, and the basket*makers, have priests 
of their own casts, and not from among the l^amhuns. 

The sliastras point out the pr<^cr qualifications of a poorohito, which are similar 
to tliose of a spiritual guide, mentioned in a following article. Some enjoy this of¬ 
fice by hereditary succession. When a person, immediately after the performance of a 
religious ceremony in his &mily, meets with success in his connections or business, he 
not unfrequently attributes his prosperity to his priest, and rewards him by liberal 
presents. On the other hand, if a person sustain a loss aftei* employing a new priest, 
he lays it at the door of the priest. If at a Woody sacrifice the slayer happen to fail in 
cutting off the head at one blow, the priest is blamed for having made some blunder 
in the ceremonies, and thus producing this fatal disaster. 

The Achar^a .—The person who taught thev^dus nsed to be called achaiju ; and 
at present the bramhnn who reads a portion of them at the time of investiture with 
the poita, is called by this name j as well as theperson who reads the foimularies at 
a sacrifice. Tliis latter person is generally the poorohith, but he then assumes the 
name of acharyu. A considerable number of bramhnns are qualified to discharge 
the duties of an acharyu, and any one thus qualified may perform them, without any 

previous consecration or appointment. Twenty or thirty roopees is the amount of 
the fee of the achaiyu at festivals. 

The StidSsh^u .—^The Suddshyo regdlatcs the ceremonies of worship, but is not 
employed on all occasions; he is however generally engaged at the festivals ; at the 
first shraddhn a ter a person’s death; at the dedicatit>n of images, temples, flights 
of steps, pondsj See. At the reading of the pooramis also, he attends, and points 
out where the reading or the copy is defective. He receives a fee of ten or fifteen 
roopees; and, sometimes as much as one hundred and fifty. On extraordinai’y occa¬ 
sions, five or ten sudushyus are employed. 
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The sits near the fire at the time of a burnt-ofieruig, and supplies it nith 

wood. The fee to this person Ls five roopees in cases where the SudushyCi receives 
fifteen; to which is added a gift of rice, &c., 

The Ilofa tlirows the clarified butter on the fire in the burnt-offering, repeating 
tin' proper formulas, lie receives the same lee as the acharjfu. 

The four last-mentioned person.s divide the offerings presented to Ugnee; and are 
worshipped at the commencement ofu .sacrifice, when rings, poitas, clothes, seats of 
cloth or wood, pillows,* awiiiiigs, brass and copper vessels, &c. are presented to 
tliein. 

The Hindoo priests wear their usual dress during the performance of any cere- 
Uion_y. 

Otherpnesls .—A number of persons are emplo;yed a.s assistants to the prieft.s : as, 
the Vuroo, who gathers flowers to present to the image, sweeps the temple, &c. Tlte 
person who buys and collects the things for the offerings is called Udhikaree; he who 
performs the ceremonies of worship is called PJojiikii; he who cooks for the image, 
Pachukn; he who recites the poorann in an assembly is called I’at’luiku; he who hold.s 
the book and corrects the re,ading and the copy, Dharukii; he who hears the wordsas 
the representative of the person who is to ei:\joy the merit arising from the hearing of 
these stories, is called Slsrota; and he who repeats in the evening the meaning of 
what has been read in the day, Kiiflmke. 

The rich Hindoos s<t ti ilh a pillow placed at their harks. 
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SKITTION VI. 

O/* the Worship in Temples, 

THE daily ceremonies in the temples erected in honour ofShivii are as follows: 

In the morning the officiating bramhhn, after bathing, enters the temple,* and bows 
to Shivu. He then anoints the image with clarified butter or boiled oil,+ after which, 
he bathes the image w ith water which has not been defiled by the touch of a shoo- 
dro, nor of a bramhun who has not performed his ablutions, by pouring water on it, 
and afterwards wipes if with a napkin. He next grinds some white pow’der in water, 
and, dipping the ends of his three fore-fingers in it, draws them across the lingo, 
marking it as the worshippers of Shivu mark their foreheads. He next sits down 
before the image, and, shutting his eyes, meditates on the work he is commencing ; 
then places rice and doorva grass on the lingu ; next a flower on his own head and 
then on the top of the lingu ; then another flower on the lingii; then others, one by 
one, repeating incantations; he then places white powder, flowers, vilwu leaves, in¬ 
cense, meat oflerings, and a lamp before the image ; also some rice anrl a plantain ; 
he next repeats the name of Shivu, w ith some forms of praise, and at last prostrates 
himself before the image. These ceremonies, in the hands of a secular person, are 
conclndcd in a few minutes; a person who has sufficient leisure spends an hour in 
them. In the evening the officiating bramhfin goes again to the temple, and after 
washing his feet, &c. prostrates himself before the door; then opening the door,:^ he 
places in the temple a lamp, and, as an evening oblation, persents to the image a 
little milk, some sweetmeats, fruits, &c. when, falling at the feet of the image, he 
locks the door and comes away. ' 

At the temple of ShivO, on the 14th of the increase of the moon in Phalgoonu, in 

• Pullin;; off h'u show at the bottom of the stops. 

+ The Greeks used to smear the statnes of their gods with ointments, and adorn them with garlands. 

J It IB reported of some liiiidon saints, (lull when they went to a temple to awake the god, while repeating 
the words of the shntlrii usrd on these occasions, the doors always flew open of themselves, reminding ns of the 
European superstition, that ‘ the temple of Cjbele was opened nut by hands, but by prayers.’ 
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the night, a festival in honour of Shivu is kept: the image is bathed four times, and 
four separate services performed during the night. Before the temple, the wor¬ 
shippers dance, sing, and revel all night, amidst the horrid din of their music. The 
occasion of this festival is thus related in the Hhuvishwu-pooraiiu ; A bird-catcher, 
detained in a forest in a dui k night, climbed a vilwii tree under which was an image 
of the lingQ. By shaking the boughs of the tree, the leaves and drops of dew fell 
u])on the image, with which Shivu was so much pleased, that he declared, the wor¬ 
ship of the lingu on that night should be received as an act of unbounded merit. 

The worship at the temples in honour of the different forms of Vishnoo, is nearly 
the same as that at the temples of the lingo. Very early in tlie morning the officiating 
bramhun, after patting on clean apparel, and touching the purifying water of the 
Ganges, comes to the temple to awake the god. lie first blows a shell and rings a 
bell; then presents water and a towel, and mutters certain prayers, inviting the god 
to awake, &c. The offerings made to the forms of Yishnoo are much gi’catcr in 
quantity than those presented to Sliivo. About noon, fruits, roots, soaked peas, 
sweetmeats, &c. are presented to the image, and after this, that which answers to 
the English idea of dinner, consisting of boiled rice, fi ied herbs, spices, &c. Vishnoo 
neither eats flesh, fish, nor fowl. After dinner, betle-nut, &c- in leaves of the betle 
vine are given to be chewed. The god is then left to sleep, and the temple is shut 
up. While he sleeps the bramhiins cat the offerings. Intheevening, curds, butter, 
sweetmeats, fruits, &c. are pi*e6eutcd, and at tliis hour people come to the temple to 
look at the god and make their obeisance. After the setting of the sun, a lamp is 
brought into the temple, and a small quantity of milk, sweetmeats, &c. are offered. 
The priests wave a lamp of five lights before the image, ring a small bell, present 
water to wash the mouth, face and feet, and a* towel.* After the offerings have 
continued before the god about ten minutes, they are withdrawn, as well as the lamp, 
and the god is shut up in the dark all night. 

• Whfn I enquired Info the meaning' of fhese reremonies, I was informed, that fhey were ta imitation of 
the service paid to Krishnii wlirti he used to reltirn from tending; (be rattir. Wafer to wash himself, a towel, 
iifihU to examine where the Uioms bad entered hy feet or any other parts of the body, a bell to testify thrir joy 
tliat he was arri red in safety, and some food to refresh him after the fatigues of the day in followiag the herds. 
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SJX-TION I, 

Of the Times of Worship. 

JjUNAR daijx .—Tlip ei<;h(h, t levcnlh, Iburlecntli, and liftccutli lunar dajH, both 
of tlie increase and decrease of the moon, in each month, are considered as> fortunate, 
day s. At the lull moon in Aslmrhii, Kanikii, Ma^liii, and Voi.shakii, reli<,dous ccre- 
mtmios are peculiarly meritorious, especially gifts to learned bramhuiis ; but on the 
tliird lunar day in V^oisliaku, t.'.eir merit i.s imperi.sliablo. Bathing in the Ganges on 
the tenth lunar day in .lyoisht’hu, is extremelv meritorious. The second lunar day 
in Asharhu, and the eleventh in Hiiravunii are auspicious times for religious cere¬ 
monies. The performance of the shraddhu during the decrease of the moon in 
Bhadru is a work of gn'at merit. On the seventh, eighth, and ninth lunar days of 
Ashwinu, the ele.ventli in Kartiktt, the fit'tli lunar day in Maghu, the thirteenth in 
Phalgoonu, and the seventh in Choitru, and at the full moon in Ponshii, very great 
benetits flow from religious acts. On all these da\ s the Hindoos are particularly 
occupied in tin; dilVereiit cercmonie.s of their religion, 

fVedd/y (’(rciiuniics .—Some Hindoos fast every Sunday, and perforn> the worship 
of their guardian deity Sdoryu. Others, tofidfi! a vow, fast on a Monday,* perform¬ 
ing tin- worsliip of Sliivu. Other-s, who suppose themselves to he under the baneful 
influence of the planet Saturn, tiist on a Saturday, and endeavour to propitiate this 

god by acts of devotion. 

#■ 

Monthly/ deremonies .—The Shyauta festival is lield monthly by certain Hindoos. 
The shraddhii should ho repeated mouthly. Some persons not able to attend to th<’ 
weekly ceremonies connected witli their vows, perform them monthly. 


• 1< ralhor sinsjwliir Ihsu both in the* Kuropran ami Hindoo my^liolo^y ihr fwo firsc werkslumld 

lir railed aftei llic same i;oe!s; Kuvrr-van':. Sunday, from KDvee, the sun; and Soniu-\ar»t, Monday , from 
th'' moon. 

£ c 
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Annual Festivals .—The festivals ofDoorga,'S]ivaina, Juguddiiatra*, Karlilifi, Mu> 

Eish-miirtlinu*, R. iliintR'', Unnu-poorna, I’hriluliaree, Shiva, Krishna, (jiuncsli'i, &c 

• • 

arc held annual)^. 'I'wo festivals of Shivii aijd iiiiie of Kri hsui are aiimial. 


The foll<Mvingac.c(»’irit efthe Hindoo festivals in eseli luoiilh oftlie year is taken 


from t!ic Tit’Iiee-Tiidvvii; 


P(hshahha .—On the tliird lunar day, ^the anni’.•■v of fiiin.'’a's descent), the 
WO; -iii) oi (,<'ja:'a, ol tJie iiiountains Koilasu and I{hir.i!r!vti, of and 

ol Shiv 11. On the Ivveltili itinar day the bathing’ and wursiup of Viduioo. 

,hp)ishl ha. —0(1 the tenth lunar day (Uic anniver.iary of 11:0 birth of G inga), the 
worship of Muii’isa, and of the nag,is (siu’pent-t. .\l t!ie full moon, the bathing of 
Jug iniuU’hu; and on the fourteenth of the wane of the mo , the woishij* of the 
g’oddc.s.s Saviirce. 


Ashurh i. On the second lunar day, the draning of JilgTinnat’lui's car, with the 
tvorship ol this god, and of |{iilnramii and Soobhucira. On t!h tenth, (he return of 
the car; and the norsliip of these three gods. The next day is the amii. e-ary of 

Vjsiinoo’h lying 

Shraviinn.--M the full moon, tl.e dolh fe.stival. On the eigl-th oftho wane, (the 
anniversary of tl.e birth ofKrislum), the worsliip of this god, of his l-.thcr, Jh.shoda, 
RoJnn^., Chmidika, Rulnramii, H.ikslm, (;nrgu, Urmnl.a, Lakshin^, and Sluist’ha}’ 

/)/»*«._()„ U.0 so ,™,], 1„„„0 ^ 

the SOVOIUI,, the »„rrtip of M.m'isa, h,.r„re ..II si,eaves of „ „ 

..einh the ,vo„hi,. lodor, .,ef..,.e „ ... ^ 

ninno. 0„ thelo„o,ee,„l,, the 

day during the ivane of the moon. ^ ^noniicu tv( iy 
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Ashuimi .—From the fir-st to the ninth lunar clay, the worsliip of Dooif^a. At 
the full moon, tlie worsliip of Ijokshmee, and the game of Chutoorajee; and on the 
la.'t day of the moon, the Shyama foslil al. 

Karliku. —On the firsi lunar day, <lio worsliip of king Biilee; and on the serond 
that c.f Yrimu, and the feasdng ofown brothers liy their sisters.* On the eighth, 
the worsliip of (jarooiii; and on tiie ninth tiiat of Jiigaldhatree. At the full moon, 
the rasi'i festival, and the worship of Siiyama before a picture. At the entrance of 
the sun into a new .sign, or, on the la^t dii,' of Kartiku, the worship ofKaiiikil. 

LTo-yiiiiiijutu ;,—On iiir is'il; ini': f cKn . (I,). ^vD'-.hi]) of Kai'fiku; and on the se- 
ventii, eighth and '.liiiiii, liief i -hii-nii rdin^'. On (he foiirteenili that ot 

(jiiur.v ; :mmI on i’.e .s;’\. :n') of (lie r. .me of (he moon, theotVc'riiigs (o the dead. 

7h)7...V.—Oil i’le cig" Hi ol’di. decrease of the mt'on, the oflrerings Co tlce dead. 
On toe fi'.t! teeiif', llu .cniii d. 

— On (.;e (oiir'h. '.m ■< >■ ',iji oi (Jouree: on the fifth, fliai ot Stiriisnu-- 

tic. and oi (i.e ir.h-stn".... on (hat of Slulslit’heo ; on the seieni!:, (liat 

ofSobivii, and Oil the* ei_' tj. •.> iiSifi'-hinii. On (lie cighih of (he deire.ise c.f 

tli' moon, t!ie oiferiags to the d.'e.!, and on (lie fourteenth the anni\ersarv of tin' ri,e 
of tlie ling I. 

P/idl^oonii.—On the eightli, the ivorsiiip of Mnugiilu-chrinclika, and at the full 

♦ 

moon, tlie dohl festiviil. 

ChoUrii .—On the; si.xth, the worship ol Kartih'i; on the eighth, that of A'^ishneo 
with ushoku (lowers : on the ninth, the aniiiveisary of the birth of Kamu. On the 

• The snirilee sh-islru"! ord.'iin ihis eiiacini. The in.'inner <if keepinj; il is as TolUiV' *■ ■ The sisters mark (he fare* 
heads at tlie hrolhers w itli «liiie pawder, and [iresenl ilieai «ilh garments, paitas, &.e. and provide a great feast. 

It is said that Yuiau and liU sister Yumaoiia establislied itiis eustum. 

I>2 
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seventh, eighth, and ninth, the worship of Doorga, and on the ninth, that of Unnu* 
puorna. On the fourteenth, the worship of Kamn-devu. On the thirteenth of the 
decrease of the moon, the worship of Guiiga.* On the entrance of the sun into a 
new sign at the close of this month, the presenting of water, rice, &c. tobramhhus. 

Daily Ceremonies. —Tl«e shastriis prescribe daily duties tovrards the gods, deccas* 
ed ancestors, strangers, and the cow. The worship of Vishnoo, before the shal- 
gramn; ofSliivu, before the lingii; of a person’s guardian deity, before the shalgra* 
mn or water, and of any image constantly preserved, is performed daily. If the fii- 
mily of a bramhiin, where such an image is set up, has become unclean by the death 
of one of its members, or any other cause, they do not omit the daily worship, 
but invite another bramhun to perform the ceremonies. Sometimes a person makes 
a vow to perform for a certain time the daily worship of Vishnoo, Sliivn, and his 
guardian deity. Bathing also, and repeating the names of the gods, with or with¬ 
out a bead-roll, especially the name of a person’s guardian deity, are acts of daily 
wor.ship. The daily shraddhu is performed by very few, but at the time of bathing, 
in the ceremony called turpnnu, the Hindoos pour out water from a copper vessel, or 
from their hands, for their deceased ancestors. Some religious acts are performed 
daily for three or four months together : as during the time of Vishnoo’s sleeping, 
(viz. from the twelfth or fifteenth of the moon in Asharhu, to the twelfth or fifteenth 
in Kartiku) a person vows that no razor shall come on his head, that he will abstain 
from flesh, fish, salt,’'* peas, oil, curds not made at home, &c.; that he will not visit 
at the house of a shoodru, nor cat there nor any where else more than once a day. 
During this period he engages particularly to attend to his daily duties, as bathing, 
repeating the name of his god, &c. 

Agreeably to the directions of the Anhikn-tuttwn, the daily duties of a bramhun, 
walking in strict conformity to the rules of his religion, are as follow : 

lie must divide the day, from five o’clock in the morning till seven at night, into 
sevetti equal parts. The duties of the first part are thus described; first, awaking 


Rock sail m.ny be eaten. 
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from sleep, and rising up in his bed, ho must repeat the names of different gods and 
sages, and pray that they would make the day prosperous. He must then repeat 
the name of Urjoonn, and pray to hini) that whatever he may lose during the duy 
may be restored to him ;* and then the names of any persons celebrated for their re¬ 
ligious merit. Next the names of Uliolya,t Dropud^jj Seeta,^ Tara,|| and Miin* 
dodiiree.* After this, he must meditate with his eyes closed on the form of his 
spiritual guide, and worship him in his mhid, repeating these two incantations: ‘ Oh! 
*****! according to thy commands 1 descend from my bed.’ ‘ Oh »»**** 11 
know what is right, but I do it not, I know what is wrong, but I forsake it not. 
But do thou reside within me, and whatever thou comniaiidest I shall do.’ Then 
follows another incantation, and obeisance to Huree. He now descends from his bed, 
placing first his right foot on the ground. On going out, if he see a Shrotri vii brain- 
h un, a beloved and excellent wife, fire, a cow, an UgnihotrS bramhhn, or any other 
bramhun, the day will be auspicious. If he see a wicked or naked person, a wretched 
woman, distilled spirits, or a man with a great nose, the day wilt be inauspicious. 
By repeating the names of Kurkotuku,t Duinuyfintee,:}; Nulu,% and Ritooj)iirnii,j| no 
quarrel will arise during the day. He must then, after dischaiging wind, washing his 
mouth, &c. go at least a hundred and ten yards from his house into the field, and 
taking water, choosing a clean place, scattering some grass to the S, W. lying a tur¬ 
ban round bis head, remaining silent, with his face to the North, refraining from 
spitting, and holding his breath, perforin the offices of nature. His poita mnst 
remain on his right ear till he has washed his hands. It is unlawftd to attend to 
the offices of nature on a road, in the shade, where cattle graze, in the fire, orw nfc'c, 
in a ploughed field, where dead bodies are burnt, upon a mountain, on the ruins of 
a temple, on an ant-hill, in a ditch, or by the side of a river.* After this, he must 
go to a more clean spot, and taking some good earth, cleanse the left hand ten times, 

• It is »nW that tvhen UrjonJiit was king, there were no robberies, or if such a thing did happen, by repenting 
his name, the loser was sure to find his property again. 

+ The wife of GoulKmri; she was gaiUy of adultery with IndrS. J Tlie wife of Yoodhislit’hirfi nnd his 

brotliei-s. ^ The wife of Ramu. |) The wifeof Balee anJ S logrScvii, two monkics. • The wife of Raviinrj. 

+ A serpent. t The wife of king ffbia. 4 A king. || Another kine. 

• So little is this regarded, that altnost all the lower orders of Hindoos go to the Ganges. 
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then both iiauds seven times, the back of the lofi. hand six times; and then his nails; 
then wash his hands; eacli foot three tiineH;^aiul then rinse both feet. If he per* 
ceive any evil smell remaining on his hands or feet, he must wash them again. If 
the bramhi'm had no water-pot, he must wash Irtmself in this manner in a common 
pool (*r river, and lake care that he come out of the water clean. His water-pot 
mus( neither be of mixed metal, copper, nor gold: an earthen pot imist be thrown 
away as soon as used. if the pot be of brass or silver, he must scour it well after 
be return. If a bi-ainliun attend uol to these modcA of cleansing, all his other reli¬ 
gious actions will be void of merit.* 

The branihun must next attend to his morning ablutions. Taking a dry towel, 
he must go to a pool or river, and placing the cloth on the ground, wet his feet and 
hands; then perform achumiinu, by taking up water in the palm of his right hand 
throe times, and drinking it as it rims toward his wrist; then with his right hand 
touch liis lips, nose, eyes, cars, navel, breast, forehead, and shoulders, repeating an 
incantation; wash his hands again and perform achiimunu, repeating an incantation; 
then sitting to the N. or E. before sunrise, cleanse his teeth with the end of a green 
stick,+ about six or seven inches long. Ii he clean his teeth after sunrise, in the next 
birth he will he born an insect feeding on ordure. He must now wash from his face 
the mark tin Im forehead made (he day befine; tlten scrape and w'ash his tongue, 
taking care that the blood does not flow. If in ch'ansinghis teeth heshould make them 
bleed, he becomes unclean, and is disqualified for perlbrrning any religious ceremo¬ 
ny on that day. If, however, ho make his teeth bleed by the side of the Ganges, 
he does not become unclean. 


He must next gather flowers for worship on the banks of a pool or river. If any 
one forbid him, he must willingly desist: if’aiiv are gii. u him by a hramhim, he 


• Onr of the in tiic conJuct oi’ 

tUese modes of rlcao.sini;. 


V.!). .'.'i t-ivi's most olfoncc to ihc Uuiduos, is tlii' omitiing 


+ Oil the 1st, 6th, 8(h, JOth, and I-lth d.iys of (he increase and wane of the moon, and at the full and new 
moon; on the last day of the ealrader month ; on u fast day, and on thtS day of pcrforlniii!; a sliraddhii, it is un- 
lae r«I for abrainhtm to clean his teeth with a stick. If he should do this on these days, he will sink into a dread* 
ful licll. If the Bible had lain doom rulee and penallics like these, what orcasionfor ridicule to unbelievers ! 
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must receive them; but not if a shoodru offer them ; if a person have them to sell, 
he must give him what he asks. If in ctjrrjing these flowers to the side'of the Avater, 
a person of mean cast touch them, or he touch any unclean thing, he must tlirow 
them away. If a person of any casJt make a bow’ to him while the flow ers are in his 
hand, he must also throw them away.* 

Returning to the river, and sitting in silence, he must rub himself all over rvifh 
mud; then descending ini o the river as high as his breast, rvith his face Itw aids the 
East or North, he must repeat certain incantations, by which (in his inmginntion) all 
other sacred rivers rvill flow into that in wh.ich be stands, as well as all other holy 
places: ho must aflcrwards repeat many incantations, and perforni moodra, viz. cer¬ 
tain motions iiy twisting his fingers into several curious shapes ; then, dividing Ms 
hair behind, and bringing it into bis hands before, Avith his thumbs he must stop bis 
ears; Avith tlie throe first fingers of each hand cover his eyes, and Avith his tAvo little 
fingers, his nostrils, and then immerse himself three or four times; then aaiIIi his 
liaii'Js joined throAV up water to his head; then repeat other incantations; then taking 
up AAatcr Avith hisjoined hands, he must offer it three times to the sun : then aa usI ing 
lii- bedv, and repeating certain prayers, that he may ascend to some heaven, or re¬ 
el \e some temporal good, he must again immerse himself in the water. After this 
he must ascend to the side of the river, and Avipe his body Avith a toAvel: then re¬ 
peat certain forms of praise to Giinga, Sooryn, Visbnoo, and other gods; then put 
dry and nowly-Avaslicd cloth round his loins; and sitting doAvn cleanse liis poita l>y a 
rinsing it in the Avatcr; then taking up some earth in his hand, and diluting it Avith 
Avater, put the middle finger of his right hand in this earth, and make a line bclAvixt 
his eyes up to the top of his forehead; then druAV his three first fingers across his 
forehead; make a round dot with his litUe finger in the center at the top of his head; 
another on the upper part of his nose ; another on his throat; then with his three 
first fingers make marks across his breast and arms; then make dots on his sides, 

* The meaning of (his is, that the sin of the person who made the bow being transferred lo (he brainh n, the 
sin, instead of entering the fire said to lodge in a brainhi<DV hand, by which it would be consumed, enters the 
flowers, and they thereby become unclean. If a brambftn, with flowers in his hand, meet a BhoCdrB who is ig¬ 
norant of the rules of the sbastrh, he forbid^ him to Ih»>v to him, but in general the lower orders know this eos- 
tom. 
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and another on the lower part of his back. • After this he must take up water in his 
right hand three times and drink it. 

: .To this succeeds the morning sundhja, in which the person mustoRer many pray¬ 
ers; pour out water to different gods, repeat certain forms of praise in honour of 
the siln, which he must worship, and repeat the gayutree; then take up water with 
his kosha,* and pour it out to his deceased ancestors; after which he must return 
home, and read some part of the vcdu.t 

After this, if the brarahfiii be a liouse-keeper, he must seek the provisions for his 
family for the day. If he be diligent in discharging social duties, he will obtain 
heaven; but if not he will sink into hell. 

About eleven o’clock, taking the flowers, his kosha and kooshee, some seeds of 
sesanium, leaves of the vilwu tree, blades of the kooshu grass, and a towel, he must 
proceed to the river. Placing these things by the side of the river, he must prepare 
a place for worship; take some proper earth, and cleanse it, so that neither insects, 
hair, nor any thing impure remain; and then make the earth into a ball, lay it down, 
and wash his own body, rubbing hiniself with his towel. Then he must descend 
into the water up to the middle, and perform his ablutions as in the morning. After 
bathing, he must ascend to the side, wipe himself, pul on a dry piece of cloth (not 
a black one); sit with his face to the East or North; tie a lock of hair into a knot, 
and hav ing repealed a prayer, the whole of his hair in a knot; mark his ftn^head as 
in the morning; then perform the ceremony called achumunii; and then the sMhya. 
After this he must make an image of the lingit with the pure earth which he has pre- 
jjared; and laying it aside, descend into the water, or sit by it, and pour out water 
(containing a few seeds of the sesamum) from his kosha to three or four of the gods, 
rejmaling incantation-s: then to certain sages, aod deceased ancestors, viz. to three 
generations on the father’s and three on the mother’s side, (males) If a bramhhn 

A fimiill copper cup. Another still smaller is called kooshee. 

+ If at this time he copy a part of any of the shastHii, and present It to some branditii, be Will receive ever¬ 
lasting hnppinr.s; 
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da oot all hk wkcka of merit lose tltkar. 

virtue. 

. T^iwxttUhfk^be«eti^«0i^iii^ (fi51^}towfakshtIw^^lRjnni<^ hU 
face to the Nortli, and {daeui^ the Imgatowards the aame pooit, hatlM»'iiby<«prinh^ 
Ung it widh water, thea clasuig hie ejKos nt &r soaie tiiae act of meditattoiH 
(dhyanu) after whieh, sonte flowers on his own hea^ hfl mi^t perfbptaliie 

Worship of Sluvo j thea medUtate on the isiage, and phuang flowers on thi^ lin^ re¬ 
peat other ittcaatatiens,- to ctHamuiiicate a soidKprana) to the linfti:*tben aiflwlier 
prayer to bring Shivo hkoself inte^ius presence ,* and then pmiflnan a ceremohy defied 
yoneC'iBoodra, which consists #f flve curious motions with the hands; thea hamaat 
offer to the linghamolUel of silver <w gold} or, ifbebepoor, water, r^du% a pray¬ 
er. He must after this offer water for the god’s feet j also a little diy rice, and a few 
blades of ddorva grass, wiiha prayer; then a number of raw vegetabfos. He must 
next repeat the name of Shivo a certain number of times; offer water, and repeat an 
iucantaiion offering water or fioweta, and worship Shivo in his eight forms,* re¬ 
peating eight incantations; then follow forms wf praise in honour of Shivu, during 
whkh he must prostrate himself before the lingo; and afters^lrds make a dri^miag 
noise with his thumb m* Angers on the right cheek, and beat against his sides with 
Ifls artpd. If he has been worshipping by the side of the Ganges,, he throw 
t& UUgS intoibe river, or if by the side of a pool or any other river, he must throw 
away file lingb on the land. To this should succeed the worship of Yislmoo before 
fte ihalgramb, «r before water. Next that of SoSryo, ^gnee, Dootga, Brumha, 
-flhe gayutrflf, the spiritual guide, the nine planets, the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, and lastly of ftie person’s guardioa dei^y. The offerings in thw last act of 
worship arethe same as in the worship of the lin^b, but the prayers are more nu¬ 
merous. 

When all these ceremonies performed by the side of a pool, or a river, 

the worsiflpper bavbigprasentadf^e bur^-ofifeiing, most return to his house, per- 

Weeartbi irstef, fire, air, ipace, auuUhse, dw w>>t 
UniaooB. Ft 
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fiB-itt the daily shraddha, and offer to the gods' plantains, dry rice, peas, sweetmeatsl, 
cocoa nuts, &c. 

The 'day’s workmiist be closed by entertaining several poor bramhims or other 
guests..who may be in his house. If no guests should arrive, about three o’clock in 
the afternocm he 4 nujrt sit down to dinner ; which may consist of boiled rice, fried 
fruits, split peas, greets, sour curds, or milk, but neither fish nor flesh. First, he 
must offer the whole food to his guardian deity, sprinkling water on the rice, and re« 
peating incantations; and then put morsels of the different articles of his food in five 
places on a clean sjmt, which, after sprinkling with water, he must offer to the five 
winds, Nagii, Kobrmu, Kreekutu, Deva-dfittu, and Dbanrin-jtiyo. After this, di’ink 
a little itraterj repeating an incantation, and then put a little rice into his mouth with 
his right hand at five different limes, and repeat incantations containing the names 
of five airs which the Hindoos say are lodged in the body: he may then, remaining 
in silence, finish his repast, afterwards drink a little water, wash his hands and 
mouth, and cleanse his teeth. After washing his feet, he must sit upon a mat of 
kooshu-grass and chew betle'nut, mixed with some or all of the following articles, 
lithe, treacle, catechu, cardamums, cloves, nutmeg, mace, camphor, coriander seed, 
&c. Before he begins to chew the betle, he must offer it with prayers to his guar*, 
dian deity. Hhc do not chew betle, he must eat firuit of the terminalia citrina, and 
repeat the name of Vishnoo once. 

To t^is must succeed the evening snndhya, eitlier in his own house or by the side 
of the river.. The ceremonies are the same as those already described. After this, 
repeating the name of his guardian deity during two hours, he may take a little re¬ 
freshment, as Bweatmeats, milk, plantains, curds, or something of the same nature; 
and about ten retire to rest. . 

At present, those brarahuns who live without secular employment, spendabout four 
hours daily iii worship, an hour in the morning, two at noon, and one in the even-, 
ing. Such a person’s first act in the morning, as he rises, is to repeat the name 
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of his §jiardian ^eity, which he«oe$ into a field with a pan of water, and #e- 
tuvninjr, bathes: thc^n taking the water of the Ganges, he sits down in his house, or 
by the river, and pours out drink-offerings to his deceased ancestors; repeats cerlaui 
fomsfrom the vedti, the meanii^of which he himself does.not understand; wor¬ 
ships Shivu with the usual forms of praise, as, ‘ Oh I Shiva I thou art eveiy thing; 
thou unitest all the gods in thyself; thou cans’t do all things,* &e. during which he 
offers with proper forms water, flowers, &c. to the god; and then repeats for some 
time the name of his guardian deity. At noon after bathing, he repeats certain forms 
from the vedi% and worships Shivu, his guardian deity, and other gods, with the usual 
forms and offerings; pours out dHnk-offerings to deceased ancestors, and repeats the 
name of his guardian deity. At tliis time, the worshipper prays for any thing he may 
be anxious to obtain, as the health of his child, a lucrative situation, flee, but this is 
done only when sidiness, poverty, or any other necessity, forces a person to ex¬ 
press his complaints to his god. The worship in the evening is similar to that In the 
morning. 

Bramhuns in employment unite the first and second services together in the morn¬ 
ing, and finish the whole in half an hour, confining themsdlves to the repetition of 
the name of their guardian deity, the forms from the vedu, including the gayutr^, 
amd pouring out a drink-offering to deceased ancestors. Most of these persons 
omit the evening service altogether. 

Though tltese ceremonies arc in general performed in the house, the family do not 
unite in them! during their performance, the fhmily business is transacted, and the 
children play as usual; the worshipper himself not unfrequently mixes in conversati¬ 
on, or gives directions respecting matters of business. The children sometimes sit 
as spectators, so that by the time they grow up, they learn the different forms of 
daily worship. 

The women, though not allowed to touch a consecrated image, (beasts, women, 

and shoSdriis are forbidden) worship the gods daily in their own bonsei, or by the 

i'{ a 
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riverside, Cf^p®*^***? c®*’tain forms from the Tuntra shastrBs) before'an eafrtheti 
imSjfe of the IkigS, or the water of the Ganges : if they should worship before a con* 
seOnitod image, they most keep at a respectable distance from the idol. Some merely 
repeat a fow forms while standing in the water, bow to the god, without an image, 
and thus frnish the religion of the day; others spend half an hoar in these ceremo* 
nies, and'fi^fialee Who have leisure, an hour or more. 

Tlie sbobdras in. gmieral repeat the name of their guardian deity while bathing, 
and this comprises the Whole of their daily religion: yet rich men of the lower casts 
spend an hoar in rehjgions ceremonies, in the house or by the side of the liver. 

As there is nothing of pure morality in the Himloo writings, so ui ttieoeremonies 
of this people nothing like the rational and pure devotion of a Christian worshij^r 
is to be found, in performing their daily duties, as might be expected from a ritu* 
al possessing little meaning and no interest, the Hindoos are sometimes preeise, 
and at other times careless, muttering forms of praise or prayer to the gods while 
their attention is drawn to every surrounding object. To expect that services like 
these would mond the heart, is out of the question. 
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Various Religious Duties and Ceremonies. 

•SECTION I. 

Form of initiat'ion into the Hindoo religion. 

KVRTIY Hindoo receives an initiating^ incantation from somed&ranillnn^’* who then 
becomes his spiritual guide (gooroo): the principal tiling in this incantation is the 
name of some god, who becomes his (ishtu) chosefn deity, and by repeating whose 
name lie is to obtain present and future happiness. 

When the ceremony of initiation is to be performed, an auspicious day Is chosen, 
which is preceded by a fast. On the morning of the day appointed, the disciple 
bathes; after which, entireating the priest to sit down, he presents him with som^ 
cloth, kourees, Imtle-nut, and a poita; after which he performs the ceremony called 
Sonkiilpu, in doing which he first takes in his joined hands a small copper dish, with 
some water in it, lays a plantain, some flowers, sesamum, koosho-grass, rice, &c. 
upon it, and then says, * For the removal of all my sins, and to obtain happiness 
after death, I take the incantation from my gooroo.’ The gooroo then performs 
at some length the worship of the god whose name is to be given; to which suc¬ 
ceeds the burnt-offering. He next thrice repeats in the right ear of the disciple the 
incantation; after which the disciple presents a fee of from one to twenty roopees, 
and worships the feet of the gooroo, presenting sweetmeats, cloths, flowers, fruits, 
and other offerings commonly prmented to the gods. He next repeats certain forms, 
and in his meditation brings into hiv biifid that his spiritual guide is in feet his guar¬ 
dian deity, Brnm whom he is to reefeive salvation. Another fee is then given; after 
which the disciple drinks the water in which the gooroo’s feet have been washed^ 


* TEere are Mine rare exanplcB among Uie poor of perMns who never receive the toitiatqry incantation. 
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ftnd prostrates himself at hk feet, when the hpiritual guide putting his right foot on 
his head^wnd, stretching forth his right hand, gives him a blessing. The gooroo » 
then feasted, with other bramhuns. Two of three persons only are permitted to be 
present at this ceremony. 

The above incantation is called vScjfi mhntrn> It generally'consists of a single 
sound; as, when it is to be taken from the name of a god, a consonant is taken out of 
this name, and a Vowel added to it: tlius when Krishna is about to become the chosen 
god of a person, the gooroo takes the consonant k, and adds to it a or oo, or some 
other vowel, and then the miintro becomes ka, or koo. Very frequently the sound 
nng is united to a consonant, to form the initialing incantation, of which there are 
many specimens in the Tuntrii-sarri. It is probable that no meaning was ever in- 
tended to be attached to these sounds. 

SECTION II, 

Duties of a disciple to his Spiritual Guide, (Gooroo). 

^HE following article respecting the qualifications of a gooroo, is taken from the 
Tuntra-sarh : A spiritual ghide must be free from the following faults : he ihu^ adt 
be subject to his passions, so ap to become an adulterer, a thiefj &c.; be born of a good 
faqiilj'; possess suavity of manners; be attentive to religious duties; huholcirghle in 
tlie e/es of others; always keep his body pure ; be ready in religious cereii&i^.; 
fiUthfuf m the discharge'of the duties of his cast; wise, able to keep in ord^ as 
well as to clierish his disciples; learned in the shastrSs, &c. From a gooroo thus qua¬ 
lified ills proper to receive the initiatory riles. A person who is a glutton, who has 
the leprosy, is blind of one oi'^both eyes; verj’ small in stature, or who has whit- 
low«^ whose teeth stand out; who is noisy and talkative; subject to his wife; dr 
whose toes or fingers are unnaturaUy unequal,''or of an improper number^ anatath- 
matic person, or in other respects diseased, is disqualified. 

* Tile ori|;Su!U incantation, or that ffUcii gives rice to woilu of merit, wealth; tbede»lre«f happinew, and 
ab$’.)rptinn. ’ • , 
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Tlw followiag are the duties of a disciple to his preceptor,, as iu the Tfmtru* 

*ara: A diseipie must be docile; keep his body pure; be obedient in receiving all 
that the sbastruamake known; be capable of understanding what he^is taught, &c. 
if the disciple consider his gooroo as a mere man, and not the same as his guardian 
deity, he will sink into misety. A pupil must worship his father and mother, as those 
who gave hhn birth; but he must honour hisgooroo in a superior degree, as ho who 
rescues him from the path of sin, and places him in the way of holiness; the goo* 
roo is in fact the disciple’s fether, mother, and god; if even Shivu be offended with a 
disciple, his gooroo is able to deliver him. The disciple must promote the welfare 
of his gooroo by all his actions; iffae injure him, m another bifUi he will become a 
worm feeding on ordure.. If a. disciple renounce the initiating incantation, he will 
die; if be reject his gooroo, he will become poor; if both, he will fall into the hell 
Rourhvu; if he, leaving his guardian deity, worship another god as.his guardian dei* 
ty, he will sink into torments. A disciple must honour his gooroo’s son and grand¬ 
son as he honours the gooroo. Whether thq,Sj|Hritual guide be learned or ignorant, 
a vile or a holy person, a disciple ha.|Jio other resource, no other way to happiness, 
but his gooroo. Other shastrus,prescribe, that the disciple shall make prostration to 
the gooroo three times a day, if he live in the same village, viz. in the morning, at 
noon, and in the evening. If he meet him at any time, he must prostrate himsc^ at 
bj|a feet, and r«^ive his blessing. When a gooroo dies, a dkciple becd^es unclean. 

the goorao arrives at the house of a disciple, the whole family prostrate 
tttei^telves at bis feet, and the spiritual guide puts his right foot on the heads of the 
pxgrtrate family. One of the flunily wasdtes bis feet, apd all afterwards drink some 
of the dirty water with which bis foet have been washed; the water which remains 
is preserved. , Others present to him flowers, or anoint his body with oil, or bathe 
hifu by pouring water on his head. After they have all bathed, they again wor¬ 
ship the gooroo’s feet, by presei^'ng flowers, sweetmeats, &c. repeating incanta* 
tiops.;. The joproois <hen entertpifejil Of the little that he leaves, each Pne seizes 
a morsel with eagerness. At lepgth he departs with presents according to the dis.^ 
ciple’s Some give a piece ofcloth, others from one to ten roopees. The 

disciple sometimes sends presents to his goorem’s bouse. 
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A# a proof how rigidly many of the Hindoos adirei'e to the commands of the shastrd 
on this subject, it may not beamiss to record the following circumstance r In the year 
1804, Huree/rrirka-Bhoosliunii, a branibuO of Culciitta, agedaboutOO, was carried 
to the river side, at the point of death, and while there one of his disciphw Ubhtivh< 
chnnina-Mitra, a kaist’ho, went to see him. The disciple asked his dyiu’g gooroo 
if there was any thing that he wished from him. The gooroo asl^d him for 100,000 
roopecs. The disciple hesitated, and said he could not give so much. The gooroo 
then asked him what he was worth. He said, he might be worth ai>out 100,000, 
but it was not all in roopees. The gooroo asked him to give hie children half this 
sum. This the disciple surrendered; and then asked him what else he could do for 
him. He pretended not to want any thing ebe, but his youngest son ihen present 
was in want of a pair of gold rings for his wrists, and which he had been unable to 
give him. The disciple had a son standing near who had on a pain'. These rings, 
worth about five hundred roopees, were immediately taken off, and pot on the 
wrists of the old gooroo’s son. The disciple again asked whatrelse he could do 
for him. The gooroo requested him to give Itis eldest son a piece of ground in Cal¬ 
cutta. He gave it. This land was worth twenty .thousand roopees. The disci¬ 
ple again asked, if there was any thing further he could do to please himi The 
old fellow made apologies, but at length requested him to make a present of five 
thousand roopees towards the expences of his shraddhB.* This was added. Tte 
next morning the gooroo died. His wife was burnt with his body. At the timuof 
his shraddhn, the disciple added another five thousand roopees towards defraying-the 
expences. This man’s memory is execrated by all the Hindoos; who say, he would 
certainly have gone to hell, if his wife had not burnt herself with him.—Since tliis 
event Cbhuyu-chorfino died at Muttra, and his widow, taking his clog and stick, re¬ 
nounced life at Calcutta on a funeral pile prepared for the purpose. 

At. preaent, the office of spiritual guide is oflen hereditary, and of course is fre- 
queudy in the hands of persons really disqualified. Neither do the modern Hin¬ 
doos pay much regard to the qualifications of their teachers ; these guides too are 
equally careless respecting theif disciples: tliey give the incantation, and'receive in 

• RU«s for tile repoce of the ioul. 
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retorn reverence and presents. To become a relia^ious guide it is only necessary to 
be a bramhun, and be acquainted with Abe incantations. In many cases indeed ^be 
wives ofbrambnns become gooroos to their own children, as well as to others, both 
male and female. It is considered as a happy circumstance to receive the form of 
initiation'^from a mother. Among the followers of ChoitQnya, some shoodras are 
gooroos. 

The business of a religious guide is very profitable? Some obtain a thousand dis¬ 
ciples ; and all are ambitious of guiding the rich. Upon a moderate calculation, the 
gooroo of a thousand disciples receives in presents much more than a thousand roo- 
pees annually. A poor man generally gives his gooroo a roopee a year, or if he 
visit him twice a year, two roopees. One or two of the Gosaees, descendants of 
Choilunyu, have two or three thousand disciples. 

Instances of disputes betwixt a spiritual guide and a disciple are not uncommon, 
in which case the former does not fail to curse such a disobedient disciple in terms 
like these: ‘ May your posterity perish.’ * May all your wealth evaporate.’ The 
disciple is exceedingly alarmed at the curse of his gooroo, and if in a short time any 
of the family die, his neighbours ascribe it to this curse. If the children do not choose 
their fkther’s gooroo, he curses the family. If a bramhon consider himself as hav¬ 
ing claims on any mejnber of a fiimily to become his spiritual guide, and this person 
or the family be unwilling, the bramhnn goes to their house, and refuses to eat till 
they consent. The family dare not eat till the gooroo has eaten.—On some occa¬ 
sions, the gooroo is called in to adjust family ^fierences. If two brothers quarrel 
about an estate, an appeal is made to the gooroo, who generally gives his judgment 
in favour of the brother who can afford the greatest bribe. 

The gooroos are not distinguished by any particular dress, and many pursue se¬ 
cular employment. 

1 have heard of some religious guides who, taking advantage of the profound re¬ 
verence in which they are held, are guilty of improper conduct with their female 
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dtsciplefl; and odiers. of these demi-gods are guiltjt of crimes ivhich they expiate on 
agallowii. 


These persons are sometimes employed'in teaching the disci* 
pie how to worship his guaniian deity. If the chief gooroo l>e a female, or be 

noraot of the proper incantation, the assistant'^gooroo is called in. 

SECTION III. 

Jieligious AuslmlkSf (TiipS,s^a.) 

THOSE religious works which require bodily sufferings, arc, in general, deno* 
minated tupusyas. Among other acts which fell under this description, are,-—severe 
abstinence; repeating the name of an idol, and sitting in particular postures, for a long 
time; a person’s surrounding himself with five fires ;* and the severities practised by 
ascetics. These works of severity towards the body are not done as penances for 
sin, but as works of c.xtraordinary merit, producing large rewards in a future state. 

SECTION IV. 

B-urnt-SacrificcSf ( YilgnU.) 

IN these sacrifices, the following corentonies are commanded by the shastru:—- 
Tlie names of deceased ancestors for six generations must be repeated in the morn¬ 
ing before the sacrifice; to this succeeds the appointment of the sacrificial priests; 
then a ceremony fortlie success of the sacrifice, in which the priest, taking up dry rice, 
scatters it on the ground, repeating incantations ; after this, sunfculpn, in which the 

• In January, 1819, the author wUnpssed the performance of some uncommonly severe ajpts of religious au¬ 
sterity in the suburbs of Caientta: A number of Hindoo mendicants had crecteffhiits near one oftHciIescents 
into the Ganges, and several devotees on (his spot daily surrounded themselves ivlth hees of caiv-dong, and for 
three or four hours each day rested on their shoulders with their legs upward, repeating the names'of the gods 
in silence, and counting (heir head rolls. Crowds of people were coming ond going, astonished spectators of 
these infatuated men; who continued their religions austerities in the night, by standing up to the neck in the 
Ganges fur two or three hours, counting their beads. 
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person, T^peatis^ the name of the day? month, &c. declares tliat he is about to per¬ 
form this ceremony to obtain such and such benefits; lastly follows a sacrifice of mus¬ 
tard seed to drive away evil g;enii and eneniieK. On the altar are placed things ne¬ 
cessary for the different cereinonieiT, as pans for water, branches of the mango tree, 
fruits, (lowers,garlands, sandalwood,toolnsee* and vilwri+leaves,dSorvaandkoosha 
grass, rice, seeds of sesamuin, curds, red lead, small twigs of sacred trees to be 
burnt, a mortar and pestle, spoons, meat ofterings, garments, &c. The priest sitting 
on the altar worships certain gods; after which the altar is set in order for the sacri- 
fice, and tlic fire prepared; the worship of Ugnee then takes place, at the commence- 
ment of which the priest repeatr a prayer from the vedu to tliis purport: ‘ Oh I 
Ugnee! thou who sittest on a goit, and hast seven columns of fire; tliou art ener¬ 
gy itself; thou art the mouth of the gods—I worship thee; come.’ One oftlie 
priests next purifies with incantations the vessels, the wood for the sacrifice, and the 
clarified butter; he then boils the rice, and afterwards performs the burnt-sacrifice 
either with clarified butter, the flesh of some animal, pieces of wood, vilwu leaves, 
flowers of the kuruveeraj or the water-lily, boiled rice, seeds ofeesamum, or fruits. 
To this succeeds a burnt-sacrifice to certain gods with rice, clarified butter, sugar, 
curds, milk, flesh, and other articles, and a sacrifice to the nine planets, and to all 
the gods whom the priest can remember. An atonement for any mistake which may 
have occurred is next made by a burnt-offering of clarified butter. The officiating 
priest must then put on the fire a new poila, cloth, flowers, a plantain, betle, and 
rice, when the sacrificer, standing behind the priest, must put his right hand on his 
shoulder, while the latter pours clarified butter on the fire, till the flame ascends to 
a great heighth. If tlie flame be free from smoke, and surround the altar ui a 
southerly direction, the blessings sought by the sacrificer will be obtained; after 
this, the priest, sprinkling some water on the fire, dismisses the god Ugnee. The 
sacrificer now presents fees to the priests, and the whole ends with a feast to the 
bramhona, and the dismissing of the guests with presents. 

I have obtained from several works accounts of the following burnt-sacrifices. 

•OcyDttUin gratUauttuin. t-Eglc inannelos. t Ncrium odoruni. 
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JXe saeri^ of a MAN!! —First, a wvered altar* is to be prepared in an open 
(daoe near the house of the offerer; sixteen posts are to be erected, six of viivft, six 
of khudirfi,'and tout of oodoombSrn; a golden image of a man, and an iron one of 
a goat, are then to be set up, and also golden images of Vishnoo and LnkahmSe, a 
silver one of Shivn, with a golden bull on which Sliivii rides, and a eilver one of 
Giirooru. Brass pans arc also to be provided for holding water, &c. Anintafe, as 
^oats and sheep, are to be tied to the posts, one of the kliudiru posts being left for 
tiie man who is to be sacrificed. Fire is next to be procured with a burning glass, 
or with fiint, or brought from the house of a devout bramhnn. The priest called 

brnmha sits on a scat of kooshu grass at one corner of the altar with an alms* dish 
in his hand, and consecrates the different utensils. The priest called hota then 
performs certain minute ceremonies, and lays blades of kooshu grass all round the fire 
on the altar; to which succeeds the bunit-sacrifice to the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, to the nine planets, to Roodrfi, Brumha, Vastoo-poorooshh, and Vishnoo: to 
each of the two latter clarified butter is to be poured on the fire a thousand times. 
Next follows another burnt-sacrifice, and the same sacrifice to sixty^four gods, be¬ 
ginning with Douvarikii. After this, in the name of all the gods above-mentioned, is 
made the bui-nt-sacrifice with the flesh of the other animals tied to the different posts. 
To this succeeds tlm human sacrifice. The victim must be free from bodily distem¬ 
per, be neither a child nor advanced in year8.+ After slaying the victim, the hota, 
with small pieces of flesh, must offer the sacrifice to the above-mentioned gods, walk¬ 
ing round the altar after each separate offering. 

In the third book of the Mnha-bharQtu, a story is related respecting a king of (he 
name of Somuku, who obtained from the gods a hundred sons in consequence of hav¬ 
ing offered a human sacrifice. • 

The Ramayunu contains a story respecting Iluhiie-Kavunu, who attejaptted to of¬ 
fer Ramil and Lokshmiiwi, when in patulu, as a sacrifice to Bhiidra-Kalee,, in order 
to obtain success in war for his fiither RavunS. 

* The Hindoo altar may bate brick-work aronnd if, but in the inside It is to be filled up with pure Mrth. 
In the cenlre some pcrsoosmakc a hole for the fire, and others raise on the centre a small elevalioo of sand^ nnd 
on this kindle the fire, + These victims were formerly bought for sacriSee. 
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Anotkersto^u contained in the Ramayann, that UmvnreSsbn, kin^r of Uyodbya, 
once resolved on offering a liuman victim, which, after being prepared, was stolen by 
Indru. The king traversed many countries unable to obtain another victim, till at 
last Kicheekn, sold his second soil to him, for ‘heaps of the purest gold, Jewels, and 
a hundred thousand cows.* Theti'fetber refused to sell his eldest sonv«d>d the mother 
would not give up the youngest. The second son, alter he bad been sold, claimed j^he 
protection of the sage Visliwa-mitru, who directed each one of his sons to give him¬ 
self up to be sacrified instead of this youth; but they all refused; when Vishwa-mitru 
cursed them, and gave this youth an incantation, by repeating which the gods would 
deliver him from death. Af\er he had been bound for execution, he repeated this 
incantation from tlie Rig-veda. when Indru delivered him, and bestowed on the king 
the blessing he sought by this sacrifice.—The Shree-bhagdvuta gives a similar story 
respecting an ascetic, Juru-BliurHtu; but in this case the goddess worshipped burst 
from the image, rescued the devotee,* and destroyed those who were about to sacri¬ 
fice him. 

The Institutes of Munoo contain the following paragraph: ‘ The sacrifice of a bull, 
of a marly or of a horse, in the kulee age, must be avoided by twice-born men; so 
must a second gift of a married young woman, whose husband has died before con¬ 
summation, the larger portion of an eldest brother, and procreation on a brother’s 
widow or wife.’ 

However shocking it may be, it is generally reported amongst the natives, that 
human sacrifices are to this day offered in some places in Bengal. At a village 
called Kshprti, near the town of Burdwan, it is positively aifinned, that human sa¬ 
crifices are still offered to the goddess Yoogadya, a form of Doorga; 'at Kircetu- 
kona, near Moorshudiibad, to Kal^,^and at many other places. The discovery of 
these murders in the name of religion is made by finding the bodies with the heads 
cut off near these images; and though no one acknowledges the act, y et the natives 

well know that these people have been offered in sacrifice. ' 

■\ - : 

* Hiu man observed a Toluotary silence, and refuted ail intercourse with human brings, that hr might avoid 
Injurisg oay one. 
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About seven years ago, at the village of Serampore, near Kottra, before the tem¬ 
ple of the goddess Tara, a human body was found without a head, end in the inside 
of the temple difl'erent ofterings, as eriiaments, food, flowers, spiritudusliqiiors, &c. 
All who saw it knew, that a human victim had been slaughtered in the night, and 
search was made after the murderers, but in vain. 

At Bruudia-neethla, near Nudeeya, is an image of Mfinosa, before which the wor¬ 
ship of Doorga is performed. It is currently reported that at this place human 
victims are occasionally oflered, as decapitated bodies are foimd there. 


RamQ-nat’hh-Yachosputee, the second Siingskritu pundit in the college of 701*1- 
Williani, once assured me, that about the year 1770, at the village of Soomora, near 
(iiooptipara, he saw the head of a man, with a lamp placed on it, lying in a temple 
before the image of the goddess Siddbiishwurte, and the body lying in the road op¬ 
posite the temple. A similar fact is related respecting an image of Bburga-Bheema 
at Tinulookit, where a decapitated body was found. 

At Chit-poorb, and-at Kalw-gbatu,'* near Calcutta, it is said, that human sacri¬ 
fices have ‘been occasionally offered. A respectable native assured me that at Chit- 
pooru, near the image of ChitlrcshwurS, about the year 1788, a decapitated body 
was found, wliich, in the opinion of the spectators, had been evidently ofiered on the 
preceding night to this goddess. 

'The iolfowing sto^ .resjpectiiig raja Krishiiu-cl«;ndrii-rayu is believed by a great 

••A boot the j-earlSOOiarconlingto Ubh^^ft-churilnB, n learned lirainhfin, who kis awisted the author in (his 
work, two lliodooscut out their own tongues, and otSrred tbemlo the idol atKaicS-ghath: both these men came 
from Iliudoost'haiiCi: one of tliem was seen by my informant lying on the grouiiU after the aclioO) the iiluod run-. 
iiing froth bis month. At Jwala*mbokbi}, to the N. W. of Delhi, from time immemorial infatuated Hindoos 
have eutejit their, tongues, nod offered theidtd SAtSg, to wiiom this place is sacred,-and where the tongue of this 
g(>dde« is supposed to have fallen w hen SliivS threw the members of her body into diflerent parts of the earth. 

JII the inside of the temple at this place (which appears to be part of a burning mountain) fire ascends, exhibiting 
to this degraded people a constant uiirncle. Hie same person informed the aotlior, that two diseased persons, 
w ho had gone tis the iilisls at TarSkhshwhrrt and at MKoola, in Wen^l, some yean ago, despairing of a cure, sa- 
crilired themselves to these idols by stabbing themselves, and letting tfie blood fall into the pansplaced to receive 
the blood of slaughtered animals. 
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number of the most respectable natives of Bengal: A brarahucharee of Kritiikona, 
after repeating (japu) the name of his guardian deity for a long timt!, till he hml 
established a great name as'U reUgioHS devotee,, at length had a dream* in which 
he supposed that his-guardian deity told himdo make a number of offerings to her, 
which ho understood to mean huimin sacrifices, and that then she would beoorac vi¬ 
sible to him, and grant him all his desires. He was now very much perplexed about 
obtaining the necessary victims* and, as the only resource, he applied to Krishnu* 
chnndru-taya, and promised, that if he would supply the victims, he should share in 
the benefits to be derived from this great act of holiness. Xhe raja consented to this, 
and built a house in the midst of u large plain, where he placed Uiis brumhocharee, and 
directed some chosen servants lo seise persons of such and such a description, and 
forward them to the briimhochar^. This was done fora considerable time (some 
say for twa or-three years) till at length- the brumhucharee became weak and ema¬ 
ciated through the perpetratioB of so many murders, and the raja began to suspect 
that there ranst be some mistake in the business. He consulted a learned man or 
two near him, who declared that the ■ brumhucharee had very likely mistaken the 
words spoken to him in his dream, for that these words might mean simple offerings 
of food, &c. A thousand victims are said to have been thus butdiered.. 

TAe sacrifice of a BuH .—Tn this sacrifice four altars arc required for offering tlib 
flesh to four gods, Ifukshmee-Narayunti, Ooma-muheshwurn, Brumha, and Unnntir. 
Before the sacrifice, IVit’hivS?, the nine planets, and the ten guardian deites of 
the earth are worshipped. Five vilwu,* fivekhndiru,+ five piiliishrj,:{ and five 
ooiloombura^ posts are to bo erected, and a bull tied to each post. Before the burn¬ 
ing of the flesh, clarified butter is burnt on one altar, and afterwards small pieces 
of the flesh of the slaughtered 'aniinals' on the four altars. I'lie succeeding ceremo¬ 
nies are common to all burnt-sacrifices. This sacrifice was formerly very common. 

f 

The Piidmu-pooranri and Miiha-bharutu contain accounts of a great sacrifice of a 
bull performed by lltmtee-devu. 


* martaelos. f Miinem CBtecIm/ 


t Bufea fivadosa. 


\ Ftcus gh>merata>. 
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The sacrifice of a Horse (Ufhwu-inidhii ):—The animal must be of one colour,* 
without blemish, of good signs, young, and.well formed. On art auspicious day, 
the sacrificer must touch the head of the horse with clay from the Ganges, sandal 
wood, a pebble, rice not cleansed from the husk, leaves of ddorva gra3s,t flowers, 
fruits, curds, clarified butter, red lead, a shell, lamp-black, turmerick, mustard, gold, 
silver, metal, a lamp, a looking glass, and other things, repeating the prescribed for¬ 
mulas. The horse is next bathed with water in which has been immersed a ball com¬ 
posed of the bark of different trees, and spices; and afterwards superbly teparison- 
cd. The god Indrfi is then invoked by a number of prayers, and invited to come and 
preserve the horse, which is about to be let loose. A paper is next fastened on the 
forehead of the horse, containing an inscription in Sungskritn to the following pur¬ 
port : ‘ I liberate this horse having devoted it to be sacrificed. Whoever has strength 
to detain it, let him detain it:^ I will come and deliver it. Tliey who are unable 
to detain it, will let it go, and must come to the sacrifice, bringing tribute.’ The 
horse is then liberated, and runs at liberty for twelve months, followed by servants 
belonging to the sacrificer. At the close of the year, he is brought and bound ; and 
at the time appointed, a proper place is chosen and cleansed, and an altar of earth, 
wailed round with bricks, sixteen cubits square, and one cubit high, is built, with a 
roof over it resting on posts. At the east end a hole is made, and lined with bricks, 
to contain the lire; or a small terrace of sand may be raised on the altar for receiv¬ 
ing the fire. Under the roof is suspended a canopy, with elegant curtains on all sides*. 
A rope is fastened round the posts of the altar, also branches of the mango tree, tails 
of the cow of Tartary, bells, and garlands of flowers. The sacrificer then, acom- 
panied with presents, and the reading of different formulas, appoints to their different 
work in the sacrifice, the acharyd, the gfidSsyu, the brumha,^ the hota,j| and the 
oodgata, the latter of whom repeats portions of the Samii vedii, sitting on the altar. 
Twenty-one posts, eighteen cubits and ten fingers high, are fixed in the ground, six 

♦ A white horse is preferred. + Aj^rostis linrnris. J The poorantW give aecmmts of dreodfnl 

w&n Itoth amoag gods aod men to obtain this horse. 


^ He most sit wilhia a cnbit of the fire. 


I! In this saerifice sixteen hotas are etnplojrcd. 
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of vUwa, six of the khudirS, six of pulashn, one ofpiyalu,* and two of devn-daroo.t 
Each post is to have eight points at the top, to be covered with painted cloth, and 

encircled with garlands. The six piilishii posts are to be put into the ground with 

» 

their heads bent towards the altar. The horse is to be tied to one of the khndirj 
posts; and thirty animals and birds for sacrifice to the other posts. All these animals 
and birds are to be purified by sprinkling water on their laces, and by repeating in¬ 
cantations. A silver image of Giirooru with gold feathers, and sixteen gold bricks, 
are then to be brought; after which the sacrificer and his wile are to wash the feet 
of the horse, and caparison him afresh. A fan of deer’.s skin is provided to blow the 
coals, also some kooshii grass, with piles of thin twigs of the fig or the pulashn tree; 
a large pestle and mortar for bruising the rice; a bowl made of the fig-tree for hold¬ 
ing the holy water; a wooden spoon to stir the boiling rice; another large one with 
two holes in the bowl to pour the clarified butter on the fire; another kind of spoon, 

to pour the boiled rice on the fire; a pan of water, having on its lop some branches, 

• ^ « * 

fruits and flowers, with the image of a n>an painted on it, and smeared over with 
curds, &c.; round the neck of the pan apiece of new cloth is to be tied, and five ar¬ 
ticles, viz. gold, silver, a pearl, a coral, and a gem, put into the pan; five smaller 
pans of water are also to be placed near the other, ornamented without in the same 
manner. The horse is then killed by the hota, who divides the flesh into pieces, and 
casts it on the fire, adding clarified butter, and repeating the formulas. When the 
serum is put on the fire, the sacrificer and his wife are to sit upon the altar, and re¬ 
ceive the fumes. The other animals are to be next sacrificed, amidst the repeating 
of incantations. These sacrifices are offered to Bruraha, Vislino<», Shivu, and the 
ten guardian deities of the earth. At the close of these ceremonies, the hota casts 
a small quantity of curds on the fire towards the North East; sprinkles a little wa¬ 
ter on the face of the sacrificer and his wife; bathes them b}' pouring upon them wa¬ 
ter from the large pan, repeating iqcantations; and marks their foreheads, should¬ 
ers, throats and breasts, with the ashes from the burnt curds.This sacrilice was 

• Cliironjia sapida. f Pine or fir. 

t The manners of the Hindoos at the time this sacrifice used to lie offered, in««t hnve been very different 
from what they arc now : a Hindoo female of rank never appears at prebciil in a piiMic tisscuibly, permitting 
another man to mark her forehead with paint, &c. Uh 
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porformod by many of the Ilitidoo kin^s, as mentioned in several pooranus, lie 
who performed one hundred was entitled to th'e throne of Indro, the king of tlie gods. 

TAe sacrifice of an -The sacrifice is to be performed by a dondee, or other 
religious ineiidicant, as an atonement for some fault, by which he has lost his station 
as a devotee. After the fire is prepared, Noirito is worshipped; the sacrificer then 
anoints the ass with turnicrick, bathes it, and ties it to a vilwn post, and afterwards 
purifies it by repeating iiicantatioiis and sprinkling it with water. A burut-sacrifilce 
with clarified butter is then offered to the ten guardian deities of the earth; and the 
ceremonies by which a person is created a dund^, are repeated. The relapsed 
mendicant is now placed near the altar; the ass is slain; and its flesh oflered to 
Noiritu in the burnt-sacrifice, after which the staff is put into the hand of the dundw, 

V 

who addresses petitions to the god Ugnee, and to the dnndees who arc present, lie 
next performs the sacrifice, thinking on Briiraha, and then closes the whole by dis- 
missing Lgnee, or, in other words, he tjuenches the fire by pouring curds upon it. 
'J’his sacrifice is supposed to be effectual to all spiritual purposes, but it does not 
restore the dundee to Ins rank among the same class of mendicants. 

Sacrifice at the birth of a Son.—A fiither, on first visiting his son, is commanded to 
lake a piece of gold in his hand 5 and with fire produced by rubbing two pieces of 
wood together, to offer a sacrifice to Brumha, and then anoint the forehead of the 
child with the clarified butter left on the fingers at the close of the sacrifice. The 
mother must sit near the altar, and receive the scent of the offerings, having the 
child in her arms. To secure the strength of the child, clarified butter and curds 
must be burnt, and prayers repeated. The father must also bind a string of seven 
or nine threads, and five blades ofdoorva gi*ass, round the wrist of the child; and 
sj>rinklc water on its forehead v ith blades of kooshii giass. He must also pfDsent 
oil and betle to ten or twelve married females, and entertain themat his house. This 
coremojiy is never performed at present. 

Sacrifice after (hath .—The sagnikii bramhuns, who bum the bodies of the dead 
with the fire kindled at their birth, are directed to make this sacrifice. First, a 
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burnt-ofteringis made with clarified biittcr; then the corpse, being washed, is laid 
upon the altar, and the person oflici&ting puts some of the clarified butter to the 
mouth of the deceased; after which the fire is made to surround the body, and a 
prayer is )‘epeated, that all the sins collected in this body may be destroyed by this 
lire, and the person obtain an excellent heaven. 

Sacrifice to the Nine Planets. —Most of the formulas in llse preceding sacrifices are 
used in this. The only differences belong to the wood and food burnt, to (he images 
of the planets, the dress of the priests, and to the fees presented at the close of the 
ceremony. This sacrifici^ is niadc to remove the supposed baneful influence of an 
evil planet. Tlie author once witnessed this ceremony at Calcutta. 

Ot/rer sacivyiccj.—Beside these, many other sacrifices arc mentioned in the Hindoo 
writings : I select the names of a few: Rajfi-sooyo, offered by the lishutriyu hings 
to atone for the sin of destroying men in war.—Ugni.shtorau, a sacrifice to Ugnee. 
—.Tyotishtomu, to obtain a glorious body, and Ayooshtomu, to obtain long life.— 
Surpugnu, to destroy snakes.—Miiha-vrutu, to obtain the heaven of Brumlia. At the 
close of this sacrifice, a bramhrm and his wife art brought out, worshipped, fcast('d, 
and loaded with presents.—Poundnreekti, performed with the flowers ofthe water- 
lily dipped in clarified butter, in order to obtain Vishnoo’s heaven.—^Utiratru, per¬ 
formed in the last stages of the night, to the god Brandia.—Vishwn-jatfi, to obtain 
universal conquest.—Oindru-dudhee, performed with curds, made from milk taken 
from the cow while the calf is kept at a distance with a twig of the pQlas-hu tree; tlie 
whey to be given to a horse.—i’ruja-yagu, performed by a king for the good of his 
subjects.—Ritoo-yagu, attended to forsixycars, the time being varied according totho 
six seasons.—Sbrvvu-dukshinu; so called because the fees to the o'fliciating bi’amhuns. 
at the close ofthe sacrifice, amount to the whole propertt/ of the sacrificcr.* —Nuvii- 
shus-yshtee, a sacrifice with first fruits to obtain good harvests. 

* One of <he gifts proyor to !io presented to bramhSns is a person'stehnlepropnln ! See a siiri rrd in-arti¬ 
cle, Diwii. Here the fee at tiie close of a sacrilirc i$ a persun's all I Such is tlic rapacity of Utcse pcicfts of ido¬ 
latry. 


H li2 
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SECTION V. 


Jinrr.t-OJfcrings, (Ilomii) 

Tins is a particular part of the sacrifice called .viignu, but at present it is often 
performed separately. The things offered are clarified butter, sesamuni, flowerli, 
boiled rice, rice boiled in milk and sweetened with honey, diforvu-grass, vilwu leaves, 
the lender branches, half a span long, of tlie ushwutt’lmt the doon)varu,$ tlie pi'ila- 
shiij^ the akundii,l| the shuniee,* and the khudiriit trees. Clai'ified butter alone is 
sufficient, but any or all of these things may be added 4 

The person who wishes to perform this ceremony, provides a bramhtin acquaint¬ 
ed with the usual tbrms, and on the day before the service observes a fast. The next 
day he rises early and bathes, performing in the morning his usual worship; then 
coming home, he begins the ceremony in the presence of his friends, with the as- 
.sistance of the bramhun whom he has chosen. First he sits down, either in the 
house or before the door, with his face towards the east, and makes a square altar 
of four cubit^ with clean dry sand, upon which, with a blade of kooshu-grass, he 
writes the proper incantation. He then takes a little straw in each hand, lights that 
in his left, and throws the other away. He repeats this action again, and then laying 
down the wisp of lighted straw on the altar, repealing incantations, lays upon it the 
•wood, and worships the god Ugnee (tire). Having alreaify provided clarified 
butter, and placed twigs, half a span long, by bis side, be takes up one of them at a 
time, and, dipping it in the clarified butter, lays it on the fire, repeating a prayer. 
He may offer either eight twigs, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, two hundred 
and eight, or three hundred an l eight, and so on till he be satisfied, or till he think ’ 
the gods have had clarified butter enough.§ At the close, be puts or pours upon' 

* From hoo, to olTor by fire. + Ficus rcligiosa, J Ficus racimosa. \ Butea frondosa. 

II Ascirpias gignntfa. « Mimosa albida. t Mimosa catechu. J The Derfi of goatsmay be 

used ill the lionir'; but it is not rustoinary at present. 

!i I ho go.l Ugnee was once surfeited with clarified butler, and to relieve him Vrjoonh burnt a whole forest 
runfuiiiiiig medicinal jilaiils. 
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the fire, plantains, the leaves of the piper bctle, and sour milk. He does this, as 
they say, to cool the earth, which, being a goddess, is supposed to have sustained 
some harm by the heat of the tire. ’ Finally, he makes presents, and entertains 
bramhuns. 


SECTION VI. 

BloodSacrifices, (Bulee-danu).* 

THE reader will have observed, that for the. burnt-sacrifices, animals were slain 
and offered on the altar. In these sacrifices (Brdee-danh) animals are slain, but the 
flesh is offered raw, and not burnt on the altar: this is the difference between the two 
sacrifices. Among the things proper for sacrifice are men, buftalos, goats, sheep, 
horses, camels, deer, fish, and birds of various kinds. At present only buflalos, 

goats and sheep, are ofl'ered. 

When an animal, for example a goat, is sacrificed, the following forms are used : 
First, the animal is bathed either with or in water, and then brought before the 
idol, when the officiating bramhun paints its horns red, and m hispera an incantation 
in its right ear; after which, taking the right ear of the goat in his left hand, witii a 
blade of kooshu-grass he sprinkles the head of the animal with water, and repeats 
many incantations; the goat is then worshipped and fed with the offerings; after 
which, it is led out Md fastened to the stake. The instrument of death i.s next 
brought, bathed, smeared with red lead, during the repetition of an incantation, 
■worshipped, and made to touch a bunting lamp, that its edge may not be blunted 
by the power of any incantation. The officiating bminhun next puts the instru¬ 
ment and a flower into the hand of the slayer, (perhaps the blacksmith), who pla- 
the flower in his hair, and prostrates himself before the idol. Then laying 
down the weapon, he binds his cloth firmly round his loins, and wails at the post, 
in the excavation of which the neck of the goat is to bo placed, till the bramhun has 

* From bCIec, sjMrrificr, and da, (o give. The shastrfi!) iniiiide all ofleringB under the name bulee; but at 
present this term is confined to the bffering of the flesh of animals. 
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«nointed the post with red lead, and placed a saucer containing^ a plantain to catch 
the blood. The goat’s neck is now tiistencd' in the excavation of the post, with its 
head on one side and the body on the othci'. One man pulls its head by the cord 
round its neck, which has been smeared with red lead, and another pulls the body. 
The oflic'iating bramliiiii sprinkles tin* neck with w'ater, and divides the hairon the 
neck, after which he goes into the presence of the idol, and offers a cfo<id of incense; 
ami then he and all present, putting their loose garment around their necks, rise, 
and stand before the idol with Joined hands; andwhile.ibey remain in this attitude, 
llie executioner, at one blow ,* strikes off the head. The man who holds the body, 
suspends it over the dish containing the phuitain, and the blood runs into it; after 
w'hich he lays the body down. The odiciatiug bramhiiii pours some water on the 
bead, which another person holds in his hand, andallerwards places it before the idol, 
fastening it on each side with two sticks put into the ground to prevent its moving. 
The slayer then going to the body, cuts a morsel of the flesh from the neck, and casts 
it among the blood preserved in the dish, which is now carried and placed before the 
idol. The doors are then shut; a light made with clarified butter is placed on the 
head, and the head i« offered to the idol, with appropriate prayers. The whole of 
the blood is next offered, and afterwards dii ided into four parts and offered, which 
closes the ceremony. 


* A person in the east of Bensal, who was acca..t<!nieil to lay aside part of his monthly savings to purchase 
oflerings for the annual worship of Doorga, was csrreedinglj alarmed during the festival one year, when the per¬ 
son who was to cut off (he head of the sacriliee (a huffalo) failed to sever the hetul from the body at one blow, 
leaving (he sacrifice struggling and half killed, he svent up t'tthc image, at d with joined hands cried out, ‘ Oh !. 
mother 1 why art thou displea-sed with me I What have 1 doneIlis female relations came into the temple, and 
wept before (he iiaage in the most bitter manner. The speiiator, began to reason upon this dreadful circum- 
stanee, imputing the failure in slaughtering the buffalo to diflereiit causes, according to their fancies. One 
opinion, among the rest, was, that the owner of the image was in no fault, but that (he goddess was angry be- 
witise the ofitciatiiig bramhfin hud let fall sulisu upon the ulTcrjngs while reading tile formulas. 
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SECTION \ II. 

Balking, ( Snniiit). '*■ 

BATHING,as an act orpuriflcation, always precedes and sometimes fellows otlier 
ceremonies. It may be performed by pouring water on tin; body in or out of doors, 
or by immersing the body in a pool or a river. 

A bramhun bathes in the following manner; He first rubs his body with oil, and 
takes with him to (he river a towel, a brass cup called a koslta, flowers, leaves of 
the vilwu tree, and a few seeds of sesamum. Some take along with them a little 
rice, a plantain or two, and sweetmeats. Arriving at the river side, the bramhun, 
hanging a towel round his neck, makesabow', or prostrates himself before the river; 
then rising rubs his forehead with the water, and oilers praise to Gunga. If he has 
omitted his morning duties, he performs them now. After this he makes a clay 
image of tlie lingii, then descends into the water, and immerses hinnself twice, liav- 
ing his face towards the north or east. Rising, he invokes some god, and, with 
his fore-finger making circles in the water, prays, that all the lioly places of tfie 
river may surround him at once, or rather that all the fruit arising fi’oni bathing in 
them may be enjoyed by him. He again immerses himself twice, and, rising, cleanses 
his body, rubbing himself with his towel. lie then comes up out of the water, 
wipes his body, and repeats many forms of prayer or praise. This is what propiuly 
belongs to bathing; but it is succeeded by repeating the common forms of worship, 
for which the person made preparations in bringiitg Iiis kosha, flowers, leaves, 
se.sainum, making the lingo, &c. 

Bathing, in cases of sicknes.s, jney be performed without immersing the head in 
water, by rubbing the arms, legs, and forehead, with a wet cloth, or by changing 
(he clothes,t or by gp.'-inkling the body with water, and repeating an incantation or 
two, or liy covering the body with the ashes of cow-dung. 

* FroAi shna, to piirity or bathe. f A Bisdoo considcn those clothes defiled in rrhicb he has been 

employed io secular concerns. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Drink-offerings to the gods and deceased ancestors, (Tiirpunu).* 

THE Hindoos at the time of bathing, present water daily, to the gods, the sages, 
yukshus, nagiis, giindhiirvris, flpshras, iisooriis, vidyadhurus, pishachus, siddhus,and 
to their deceased ancestors.t This they call turpfinii; which should be performed 
throe tin)e.s a days: those who use the kosha, take up water in it, putting in sesa- 
niuiu, repeating the proper formulas, and then pouring out the water into the river 
or pool where they are bathing. Those who perform thi.s ceremony without the 
kosha, take up water with their hands, and, repeating a prayer, present it to the 
gods, by pouring it out from the ends of the fingers; to parents, by letting it fall 
betwixt the fingers and thumb of the right hand; and to the sages, by pouring the 
water out at their wrists. For those who have died in a state of extreme poverty, 
and have no one to perform tlie ceremonies for the repose of the soul, instead of pour¬ 
ing it out of the hands, they offer the libation by wringing the cloth tvith which they 
bathe. If the person bathe in any other wafer, and not in the Ganges, he cannot use 
sesamum, but performs the ceremony with water alone. 


SECTION 1\. 


The ceremonies of Worship, (Pooja,) 

THE following ceremonies in the presence of the idol are what the Hindoos call 
poTija : Previously to entering on this act of idolatry, the person bathe.s; returning 
home,! he washes his feet, spreads a blanket, or some other proper thing to sit 
upon, and then sits down before the idol, having the articles necessary for worship 


* From Tripii.to satisfy. + Seeds of spiarauin are also presented to deeea«ed ancestors, and, .amon^ the 

Rods, to Y8mu, the recent of dealli. J These ceremonies are freiiuciitly performed lij tlic river jide. 
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before him: a kosha, or naetal bason, and a koshee, or smaller one; a small wooden 
stand, a metal plate, an iron stand to hold five lamps, a censer, a brass stand with a 
small shell placed on it, a metal plate mi which to place flowers, a metal bowl into 
which the water and flowers are tlirown after they have been presented to llie idol, a 
metal jag for holding water, a metal plate to be used as a bell, a shell, or sacriui 
conch,'* which sounds like a horn, with a number of dishes, cups, and other utensils 
for holding rice, paint, inccuse, bctle, water, milk, butter, curds, sweetmeats, flowers, 
clarified butter, &:c. Having aU'these articles ready,+ the worshipper takes water 
from the kosha, with the koshee, and letting it fall into his right hand, drinks it, he 
then takes a drop more, and then a drop more, repeating incantations. Alter this, 
with the finger and thumb of his right hand he touches his mouth, nose, eyes, ears, 
navel, breast, shoulders, and the crown of Ids head, i-epeating certain forms. He 
then washes his hands, makes a number of motions w'ith his fingers, and strikes the 
earth witii bis left heel three times, repeating incantations. When tliis is done, 
he flirts the first finger and thumb of Ids right hand, waving his hand towards the 
ten divisions of the earth; closes Ids eyes, and repeats incantations to purify his 
mind, his body, the place where he sits, as w'clias the offerings about to be presented; 
which it 18 supposed may have become imclean, by having been seen or touched by 
a cat, a dog, a shackal, a slioodru, or a Mushlman. Next, he takes a flower, which 
he lays on his left hand, and, putting his right hand upon it, revolves in his mind the 
form of the god he is worshipping. He then lays the flower on his head, and, 
joining his hands together, closes his eyes, thinks upon the form of the god, that 
he has a nose, eyes, four arms, four heads, &c. and then recites the outward forms 
of worship in his mind. He now presents the offerings; first, a square piece of 
gold or silver, as a seat for the god, inviting Mm to come and sit down, or visit 
him, and then, asking the god if he be happy, repeats for him, ‘ Very happy.’ After 
this, he presents water to wash the feet*; takes up water with the koshee, and pours 
it into the metal bowl; and presents at once, rice,a vilwu leaf, eight blades ofdoor- 

• Both mfn and women, on entering a temple, often Mow the conch or ring the bell, to entertain the god. 

+ In general, when the worship is performed in the honst*, a brainhnii'e svife against the arrival of her hus¬ 
band ffom bathing, letB in proper order all the nrticles'Uscd in worship, flowers, water, uteaisils, &c. 
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va grass, paint, and water, with incantations. He then presents water to wash the 
mouth, curds, sugar, honey; then water to waslj the inoiith again, and water to bathe 
in, with prayers; then cloth, jewels, gold,'silver, ornaments, bedsteads, curtains, 
abed, pillow, cloth, printed cloth, clothes for nien, women, or children, shoes, 
brass drinking cups, candlesticks, and whatever would be proper presents to the 
bramhuns.* Afier tliis, paint, either red or white, is presented on a flower; then 
eight or ten flowers; leaves ofthe vilwii tree; a necklace of flowers; incense of three 
kinds, and a lighted lamp, with incantations. After the Woody sacrifices, the of¬ 
ferings are presented, comprising rice, split peas, different kinds of peas, shaddocks, 
pomegranates, pine-apples, netted custard-apples, another species of custard-apples, 
broad fruit or jakns, mangos, water-melons, cucumbers, plantains, oranges, ginger, 
cocoa nuts, alnmnds, raisins,+ guavas, dates, jamlris, jujubes, wood-apples, melons, 
sugar-canes, radishes, sweet-potatoes, kesooru,! water, milk, curds, another sort of 
curds, cream, butter, sour-milk, clarified butter, sugar, sugar-candy, &c. &c. After 
presenting the. oflei-ings, the person repeats tlui name of a god for some time, and 
then prostrates himself, (tlie spectators doing the same); putting the cloth round 
his neck, and joining his hands, he offers praise to (lie god, and prostrates himself 
again: the dinner follows, consisting of fried greens, and several other dishes made 
up of kidney beans, varltakee,^ cocoa nuts, &c. fried together; split peas and several 
kinds of fried licrbs or fruits; four kinds of fi.sli; boiled and fried goats’ flesh, veni¬ 
son and turtle; different fruits prepared with treacle; rice and milk boiled with 
sugar; things prepared with pounded rice; curds, sw'eetmeats, &c. The fish, flesh, 
fried greens, and every tiling of this kind is eaten with boiled rice. A dish called 
kecboorec, consisting of rice, split peas, clarified butter, lurmerick, and sjiices, 
boiled together, is also presented, and then wat(?r to drink. With every article of 
food a separate prayer is offored. Water is next presented to wash the mouth, 
and a straw to pick the teeth, with prayers*, then the burnt-offering is made, and a 

* It must not 1)0 mpposeil that all Weso articlos arojirosontort daily by the Flindbos. This account describes 
M’halispcrfonncdatre'.tivals. In the daily worship, Rower-), Icavos, .‘sicred grass, a little rice, &c. are preuenled. 

+ Tlifse and sovomi other ai tirlos are imported frotii foreign countries, and though they have been prcjiared 
I", the hands of the unclean.yet the Hindoos inakeao difficulty in presenting them to fheirgods, and afterwards 
♦. ei.gthem. t The root of seirpus raaximns. ^ Solasummolongena. 
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present of money given. At last the person prostrates himself before the object of 
worship, and then retires to feast on the offerings with other bramhuns. This i3»a 
detail of the form of worship on a large scale, at which time it occupies the officiat¬ 
ing bramhun two hours. 


SECTION X, 

Medilation, (Dltj/anu.)* 

IN this act ofdevotion, the worshipper (of Shiva for instance) closes his eyes, places 
his arms before him, and repeating the names of the god, ruminates thus; ‘his co- 
‘ lour is like a mountain of silver; his bodj' shines like the moon; he has four arms; 
‘ in one hand he holds an ax, in anethcr a deer, with another bestows a blessing, and 
‘with the other forbids fear; he has five faces, and in esich face three eyes; he sits on 
‘the water-lily; the gods surround him and celebrate his praise; he is clothed with 
‘the skin ofa tyger; he was before the world; he is the ci-cator of the world; he re- 
‘.moves fear from every living creature.’ While he meditates on the offerings, he 
proceeds thus: ‘Oh! god, I give thee all these excellent things; (recouiitiu|^ in his 
mind the names of all the otferings, one by one). 

Roth these forms of meditation are constantly used at the time of worship (pooja).' 
Many things are related in the poorantis respecting the meditation known to ascc- 
^cs, who, by the power ofdhyanu, discovered things the most secret. 

SECTION XI. 

Repeating the namss of Ihcgods^ (Jiipu.)f 

THE Hindoos believe that thc-repetition of the name of God is an act of adora¬ 
tion : some add tliat the name of God is Kke fire, by which all their sins are consum¬ 
ed ; hence repeating the names of the idols is a popular ceremony among the Hin¬ 
doos. 

I i* 


* From dhyoi, to think. 


+ Toipeak. 
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In thii act worshipper, taking a string of bends, repeats the liame of his guar* 
^ian dtdt^, or that of any other god, counting by his beads, 10, 28,108, 208, and so¬ 
on, adding to every 108 not less Hum one hmidred more. This act is not cfficaeious, 
however, unless the person k(*pp his mind fixed on the form of the iddl. Many seeVK 
lar persons perforin jiipa without beads, by counting their fingers. 

Ills said that a person obtains whatever he seeks 1o’persevering in this actofado- 
ration. If he be desirous of a wife; or of children: or of money, (say a lack of roo- 
pees): or seek recovery from sickness, or relief from inisfbrlnue, he begins to repeat 
the name of his god, and believes that he soon lieeomes subject to his wishes. Jiipa 
makes an essential part of the daily worship of a Hindoo: some mendicants continue 
it day and night, year after year, except when eating, sleeping, bathing, &c. 

The Tuntrh-saru contains the following account of the consecration of the bead-- 
roll: The person sits down on the floor of his house, and taking some green, red, 
black, yellow, and white paint, draws a water-lily on the floor, upon which he places 
a small brass dish; and upon this, nine leaves of the oshwiit’ho tree, and upon the 
leaves a string of beads, cow’s twine, tow dung, sour milk, milk, and clarified but¬ 
ter, mixing them together, and repeating an incantation; he then plwes honey, 
sugar, sour milk, milk, and clarified butter, upon the bead-roll, repeating another in¬ 
cantation; then some rod lead and spices, and then, with incantations, he gives the 
bead-roll a soul (pranu), and according to the usual fi-onis, worships i(, and oflers ak 
burnt-offering to the god whose name he intends to repeat with Ibis string of beads. 

SECTION xn. 

Forms of praise to the godf (St&vtt.) 

FORMS of praise to the gods constitute a part of the daily worship of the Hin¬ 
doos. They spring not from emotions of gratitude, but are repeated as acts of 
■merit, to draw down favours on the obsequious worshipper: In this act, the per¬ 
son draws liis upper garment round his neck, joins bis bands in a supplicating man- 
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ner, and repeats the forms of praise with a loud voice. Examples :—‘ Oh! Shivu! 
thoH art able to do ever/ thing! Tboi\ art the preserver of all S Thou art the fountain 
of life!’—To Kartiko: ^ Thou art the god of gods; therefore 1 eome to thee, to en¬ 
tire how I may repeat the praise of Sheetnla, that she may remove swellings on the 
Imdy.’—To Sh^litla: salute Sheetula,the goddess, for she can remove the fear of 
boils.’ 

The Hindoos say, that by praise a person may obtain from the gods (who are fond 
of flattery) whatever he desires. The forms are taken from the shastrQ, though on 
some occasions a person may recite words of his own invention. 


SECTION xut. 

Forms of pren/er to the gods^ (KuvtlcFiu). 

THESE prayers are principally found in the Thntrus; a few in the pooranus. They 
relate to the welfare of the petitioner here and hereafter: and are given by a spiri¬ 
tual guiefe to his disciple. Ex, ‘ O! Hunooman! when I go eastward, do thou pre- 

* serve me I O! son of PiSvunfi ! wlien I proceed southward, do thou keep me. O! 
‘ beloved son of Keshorec !* when I go westward, do thou preserve me. O ! Ka- 
‘mugnu !f keep me from danger when I go northward. O! Sagnru-parugu save 

* me when 1 descend. O! burner of Lilnka! (Ceylon) deliver m#from all danger. 
O! counsellor of SoogfeSirh! preserve my head.’ In this manner the person ad¬ 
dresses petitions to this monkey-god, as for his head, so for the preservation of eve¬ 
ry member of his body, from the forehead to the toes* 

He who repeats this form twelve times beneath the iirkii tree, will obtain long life, 
be the strongest man on earth, and the goddess of fortune will never forsake his 

• Kfshi^rie wii* marrtfid to the motber of H&nooman (if marriages take ploce among monkies), and HiSnoo- 
•HUB wa« the itlegitimate non of P&vfinfi. 

f Thii monkey-god is called by this name, as the destroyer of evil desire, from kamti, desire, and hiin, to 
destroy. } SagOrC, sea, pariigii, the crasser, alluding to bis leaping across the sea to Ceyloa. 
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dwelling. If he repeat this knvachn seven times, at midnight, standing in water, 
he will be able to <lrive away from his body, every kind of disease; if at any time, 
in any place, he will obtain beauty, cloqnerK’e, wisdom, strength, victory, patience, 
and be free from fear and disease. If any one bind this kuvuchd (as a^charm)* on 
his arm, he will obtain every desire pf his heart. 


SKCTION XIV. 


Petitions and vok's, (KarndnU and Mantinu.) 

THE Hindoos arc confinually resorting to their gods for particular favours: if a 
por-soii wish for a son,+ or any other Idessing, he takes rice, plantains, and sweet¬ 
meats, and goes to some idol; and after w(»rsliipping it, and presenting offerings,' 
asks the god to bless him with a son. This petition is called kamunn; after putting 
up which, he vows, that if the god grant his re(jnesl, he will offer to him two goats, or 
present him with tw'o loads J of sweetmeats.: this vow is called manunii. 

In this manner, the Hindoo asks for different blessings from his god, such as to 
become the servant of some Ein-opean, or to have sickness remo\ ed, or for riches, 
a house, a wife, or for a son to be married. A woman prays for a husband who is 
absent. A mother prays that her sick child may recover. Thus the poor Hindoo 
carries his property to dumb idols, and knows nothing of the happiness of casting 
all his cares on the glorious Being, “ wdiocareth for him.” The vows made at 
such times are various. One promises to sacrifice a goat, a sheep, or a buffalo; 

* Xot only the Hindoos but the Mfeiilinans also arc mnrh .atfaehcil to rli.anTi». 1 once mw a MQsQlman 
wnnian droppinj «lips of paper into the river, tutd, upon itft|nirN, found that (hey contained some sacred words, 
and that (he womnn « as prepcntinj; these papers to the river-saint, KItnjakJiLj ur, in hopes of ubtaiiiiog relief from 
sicltness, service, or (he like. . 

+ The Hindoos in cener.al never pray for dttushfers. became they do not brinjtfmneh honour to the family; 
(hey are expensive, and they can do nolhins; for (he family « hen the faUier in detid: w herpa.s a son preserves his 
failier’s memory, - performs the eereiiionies for the repose of his soul, and nouri«hes the family by Ills labours. 

•v 

J Tliat is, as iinirli .w a man can curry at (nice in th<- way the liearcrs carry water, who put abainboo yoke 
on tile sltonlrter, and suspend ajar of water from eacli end of the bamboo. 
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,auptber to present sweetmeats, or cloth, ornaments, money, rice, a house, a neck¬ 
lace, one huiiflred water-lilies, one tliousaiul toolnsee leaves, ora grand supper. All 
. these oirerlngs come to the branihuns.S' 

If the gods do not grant the ref|nests and regard the vows made at these times, 
the worshipper someliines venls his rage in angry expressions, or, if the imagfdjc 
in his own house, ho tbshes it to pieces. •Such an enraged worshipper sometimes 
soys—‘ Oh ! thou forsakfui of tlie goddess Fortune, thou blind god; thou cans! look 
upon others, but art hliiul to me.’ ‘ The gods arc dying, says another, ‘other¬ 
wise my five ciiililren \\ oiild not have died; (hey have eaten my five children at once. 

‘ AiUr luuiiig worshipped this god so faithfully, and presented so many offerings, 
this is the shameful maimci' in uhich 1 am requited.’ Words like these are common; 
but (his is ill times wiieii the passions of the woi’shippers are touched by the death 
of a child, or l>y some dreadful misfortune; and those who treat the gods so roughly 
are generally of the lower orders. 


skction XV. 

Fows, ( VrUtu.) 

CERTAIN ceremonies, performed at stated times, frequently hy females, are cal¬ 
led by the name vr itii. The following is an example of one of these ceremonies : 
At the fifth of the increase of the moon, in the month Maghu, what is called the 
Piinchiimeij-Vrutu is performed. On the day before the commencement of this ce¬ 
remony, the woman who is to perform k, eats food without salt and only once in the 
day, refrains fi'om anointing her body w’ith oil, eats rice that has not been made wet 
ill cleansing, and puts on new apparel. The following morning she bathes, after 
which the ojficiating bramhiin arrives at her house, and the tilings necessary for the 

* tlic shastri'i hasdcrlared lhat no giflsarc lo be received from the liandSi of shoodrfs, except land or virsins. 
If, however, a bramhiin have received a forhidileii gift, ho is directed to oder it to Vishnoo, and then distribu'.e 
it among ItrainhOns, repeating, for tlic removal of his tin, the gayiStrec one hundred and eight times, or more. 
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worship are brought, as, a new earthen jar, rice, fnveotmeats, a new poita, a piece 
of new cloth, clarified butter, fruits, flowers, 8rc. 'J'hc woman presents to the of¬ 
ficiating bramhiin, wlio sits in the house onV mat made of kooshh-grass, with his 
face towards the nortli or east, a piece of new cloth, and, putting a cloth over her 
shotildiM’s, and joining her hands, informs liim that she intends to perform this vrfitl 
evei i month for six years, and prays him to become her representative in this work. 
She tiien rises, and the briinihiin^ taking the shalgnunu, places k before him, and 
[lerforms the worship of Vishnoo and Lukshmee- In the third and fourth years, 
on the day preceding and on the day of the worship, she eats rice not made wet in 
cleansing; the next year, on these days, only friuts; the following year,‘on these 
two days, she fiists. On the last day, (at ivhich lime the six yciws expire), the of- 
ti.iatiiig brainhans attend, to whom she says, ‘i have now finished the six years’ vrotii 
J promised: I pray you to perform another vrutu.’ She then gjves to each a piece 
of cloth, a poita, and some betle-nut, and putting a cloth round her neck, and join¬ 
ing her hands, begs them to perform the necessary ceremonies. Placing the shalgra- 
mii before them, they then perform the worship ofShivujt^ooryd, Guneshn, Vislmoo, 
and Doorga, in which offerings are made of cloth, sweetmeats, &c. Next they wor¬ 
ship the woman’s spiritual guide, in which, amongst other things, an offering is made 
of a bamboo plate having on it a number of articles, and among the rest a piece of 
cloth. To this succeeds the worship of Yishnoo, Lilkshniee, and the officiating 
priests. A priest next prepares an altar four cubits square, by spreading sand upon 
the ground. At three of the corners he fixes three pieces of wood, lights some 
straw, and then worships the fire; next he boils rice, and, with clarified butter, 
presents the burnt-offering. The female now puts a bamboo plate on her head, 
ami walks round the fire seven times; then, standing still, she says, ‘OUgneell 
call thee to witness, that 1 have performed this vrutu six years.’ She says the same 
to the sun, the sliaigramu, and to tlic branihnns,. Next she gives a fee, and distri¬ 
butes the gifts to the priests and bramliiins. The bamboo plate which she placed 
on her head is laid up in the house, and the w hole closes witli a grand dinner to the 
bramliiins and others. This is the form of a vrutu on a large scale. The Hindoos 
have, it is said, two or three hundred ceremonies called by this name. 
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Savitrea-vruta. In this ceremony the wife of a Hindoo, i» the month Asharhu, 
worships her husband: she first presents to him a new gai iuent, hangs a garland of 
flowers round his neck, rubs his body with red lead and ointments, and while he 
sits on a stool, worships him, by pVeseiiting difterent offerings to him, repeating in¬ 
cantations, and praying that she may never be separated from him as her husband, 
nor ever become a widow. After a number of other services paid to him, among 
which she makes him partake of a good dinner, she walks I’ound him seven times, 
and then retires. 

Adorfi-singhasnnu-vrlitu is^observed every day in Voishakhu for one year. During 
the thirty days, thirty women, tiie wives of bramhQiis, are entertained ; a different 
female each day. When the bramhiineo arrives, a seat is given her on the porch, 
and the mistress of the house washes her feet, fans her, anoints her head with oil, 
combs her hair, ornaments her forehead with paint, anoints her body with perfumes, 
and employs a female barljer to paint the edges of her feet. After this she conducts 
her into the house, where she is fed with all the dainties the house can afford, and 
dismissed with a gift of konrees. On the last of the thirty days, in addition to this 
entertainment, a piece of cloth is presented to a bramhhnee. The benefit expected 
from this vratu is, that the female who thus honours the wives of bramhuns shall be 
highly honoured by her husband in another birth. 

It would be easy to multiply examples, for almost every Hindoo female performs 
one or another of these vriitus;* but this will be sufficient to give the reader an idea 
of these ceremonies; from the merit 'of which some expect heaven, others children, 
others riches, others preservation from sickness, &c.—The vrutus are a very lucra¬ 
tive source of profit to the bramhuns. 

* Vr!itKs srr unronditionst TOW* to perform r<rr(ain rrligioa<i perpmonirs; bat what i* cnllpd manQnn (see a 
procedioj; article) b a conditional vow, promuing to present oflcriiigs on conditioo that Uir god bestow such or 
such a benefit. 

JJ 
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( 

Fasting, (Oopifvas&.) 

EASTING is another work of merit amon«- the Hindoos. A common fast is con¬ 
ducted in the following manner: the person abstains on the preceding day from ruh- 
hing his body with oil, and from eating, except once in the former part of the day. 
The next day he eats nothing; and on the following day he eats once, worships some 
god, and entertains one or more brainluins. If a person be unable to fiirt to such a 
degree, he is pernutted to take a little milk on the second day; if he be very weak, 
he may add fruit, curds, sweetmeats, &c. 

Some Hindoos fast on the 11th* of the increase, and the 12th of the decrease of 
the motm in every month; on the llth in Shraviinu, Jihadru, and Kartiku;t on the 
12tb in Shravniiu; on the J4tb, of the decrease of the moon in Phalgoonuon the 
9th in Choitru:^ on the 8lh in Bhadrh ;j] and on the 8th in Ashwinu.* In this month 
many natives of Hindoost’han fast on the first nine days of the moon, in honour of 
Doorga, and observe, as they say, a total abstinence even from water. Fasts precede 
some of the festivals : after the death of parents Hindoos fast three days; after that 
of a husband, a wife fasts three days; before offering an atonement, a fast is observ¬ 
ed ; the day any pilgrim arrives at a holy place he fasts; in fulfilling vows, the Hin¬ 
doos keep many fasts; some persons enter into a resolution to fast every other day, 
and persevere in this for yoai’s. Some renounce rice altogether, and keep a per¬ 
petual fast, living on milk, fruits, &c. Others (pilgrims) offer a certain fruit to some 

* WWowB keep this fast so strictly, that if a widow were dying, and a draught of water would prolong life, 
herfriends would scarcely give it. • 

f On the first of these days Vishnoo goes to sleep; onthe second he turns to the other side ; and on the thirds 
he awakes. 

t Tlie occasion>of this fast is thus retoted : On a certain occasion, Doorga asked'^vtl what would please 
hinvmnst, and be a work of the greatest merit. He replied, to hold a fast in his name ou’the Mth.of the wane 
of the moon in PhaIg.ionQ. 

\ The birih-day of Ranifl. B Krishnli's birth-day, • The time of the Doorga festival. 
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idol, and renounce tliis kind of fruit, promising never to cat of it again to tlic end of 
life- The gods, it is said, delight to sec their followers renounce anj tiling as an act 
of devotion or attachment to them. TIus person presents to bramhdns fruit, thus re¬ 
nounced, on the anniversary of the day on which he renounced it.—^Viiother custom 
bearing a similarity to fasting also prevails among the Hindoos: in the months Ashar- 
hu, Shravimu, Uhadrii, and Ashwitiu, inaiiy renounce certain articles of diet, and 
others omit to be shaved, as acts of devotion to the »^ods. 

The blessing expected from fiisting is, that the person w ill ascend to the heaven 
of that god in whose name he obi»erves the fast. 


SUCTION XVIJ. 

Gifts, (Danil.)* 

PRESENTS toleamed bramhuns: to those less learned; to unlearned branihuns; 
to one whose father was a bramiiun but his mother a shoodru, and alms to the poor, 
are called !)y the name of danu. 'J'he things which may be presented are, what¬ 
ever may be eaten, or worn, or is in use among Hindoos. These are the common 
giAs, but the sliastrus have pointed out extraordinary gifts; a daughter in marriage 
without receiving a fee ;t a pool of water a skalgramu; a house containing food, 

* From S'l, to give. + The gcneralily of the respectable Uindooa say, that receiving a fee for a daugh¬ 
ter is iihr selling llesh; yet the lower orders of bramUfms eoniinojily receive ?n»uiey on giving n daughter in marri- 
wge. Fi>rinerly the Hindoo rajas assisted the bramhnns by giving them money for tlie evjieiiees of their weddings* 
A story is related of arajawho was intreated by a brainhhn to bestow a gift ui»m him for the expencesof his mar¬ 
riage. The raja ordered him to put a garland found the neck of the first woman be met, and lot her become 
his wife. Tlie bramhho went out, and met the raja's mother returning from hatliing. Wlieu about to put tlie 
garland round her neck, she demanded the Wnson of this sir.ange conduct, which the brambrin explained. 't'lio 
old lady told him to wait, and she would bring about « bat he wanted : she sat at the dtior of tlie palace, .and 
compelled Inw sea to come .and invite her in. She replied, that she was become tlie w ife of sneh a branihrm, ami 
that she must go with her new hnslinnd. The raja, fhuiiderstnirk, railed for the brainhtiu, gave him a thousaud 
roopees towards hhi wedding, and brought his mother into the house again. 

t Pools arc dug every year in all parts of Bengal, and offered to alt creatures, acrompanied with a number of 
erreinoaics. j j 3 
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clothes, &c. for twelve months; goldcows'; elephants; horses; palanqueens; a 
road; a copy of a pooranu ; a mountain of gold,* silver, brass, rice, or other articles s 
landjt a person's whole properly; yea, even lets life. 

There are three ways of presenting a gift, one in which the person worships the 
receiv<-r; another in which he gives as an act of benevolence ; and the last,. In which 
the giver prays for some blcnsiiig on presenting his gift. If a shoodrS wish to pre- 
.sent a gift to a bramhun, lie bathes, and carries it fasting: on arriving in the pre¬ 
sence of the liramhun, he sprinkles the gift with water, repeating an incantat ion that 
it may be thereby purified, and then presents it with such words as these ; ‘ Sir, ! 
have presented to you this gift: let me have your blessing, tliat I may obtain hea¬ 
ven, or, that my father may obtain heaven,, or that it may be imputed to me as an. 
act of merit.’ 

If a man present land to bramfiuns, htrwill obtain heaven; if a cow, he will after 
death ride on a cow across the river Voituriinee; if water, after death he will find 
refreshing water in his journey to Yamaluyii (the residence of Yiimu, the regent of 
death) ; if a house to brarahuns, he will obtain a palace in heaven; if an umbrella 
to a bramhun, he will not suffer in another world fromi the rays of the sun ; if shoes, 
ill his way to heaven he will not suffer from the heat of the ground; if pcrftimes to 
brainhuiis, he will never after death receive an offensive smeU; if medicine to the blind, 
he will be delivered from darkness hereafter; if a daughter to a bramhun without a 
See, he will gain as much as if he had given the whole world. 

* The height of (besc mountain-gifts is given in the PooshkSrB-khBndti of the PiSdinBpooranO. It most not be 
supposed that they are very large; but it is necessary that figures of trees, deer, &c. should be seen on them, la 
one of Ihesmritees is an account of a prostitute who offered a mountiiin of gold; About the year 1794, ChAnoo- 
glioshA, a kaisiTiti of Midnaporr, gave to. the bramliAns an artificial mountain of gold. A litle before this, Gopn.- 
liVkrishnS, atcidySof Raji'.-ni'grirA, presented to the bramhons three mountains, one of gold,.aaoUierof rice, 
and another of the seeds of sesaroiiin. 

t 

4 It is very ctnnmon for rich land-nvi ners (o make presents of land to bannhiins. At a sbraiidliS for a father 
or a mother, a piece of land, or its value in money, is invarinhiy given to bramhfins, unless the person be poor. 
Alany of the Hindoo rajas .sought out poor bratnhCns, ami gave them grants of land. A story is related of Keertlee- 
chiiiidrA, raja of Burdwtin, who once found a poor fatherless boy. Die son of a bramhAn, tending entile ; he gave 
him a village, w ith a.srauch land as be could run over without .stopjiing r and disinherited ihe shoodrii who bad- 
dared to employ the son of a bramhAn in so piean an occupation. Tlie 'same raja ordered a man to be cut iiv 

sieves for refusing to restore to a brambDn a grant of land which the former hod hoogtitio a lot offered for tale. 
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SECTION xvm. 

Entcrlmmng Brambilns. 

AS might be expected, in a system formed by bramhons, honouring them with a 
feast is represented as rni act of the highest merit. At the close of all religious ce¬ 
remonies, bramhuns are entertained; private individuals, during particular holidaj Sj 
make a feast i'or one or more bramltiins; a person on his birth-day, on the anniver¬ 
sary of the day in which he received tlie initiating incantation, or at the full moon, 
or at any feast, entertains bramhuns. During the whole of tlie mouth Voishakliu,. 
it is very meritorious to give feasts to bramhuns. 

SECTION XIX. 

Various works of meriL 

TH IT Hindoo lawgivers have established several customs which, if separated from 
idolatry, would be worthy of the highest commendation : they promise to the obedi¬ 
ent the greatest rewards in a future state. 

Among these we may place hospitality to strangers.* Tlie traveller, when he 
wishes to rest for the night, goes to a house, and says, ‘ I am ntit’hee,’ i. e. 1 am to 
be entertained at your house. The master or mistress of the house, if of a hospita¬ 
ble disposition, gives him water to wash his feet, a seat, tobacco, water to drink, &c. 
After these refreshments, they give him firewood, a new earthen pot to cook in,+ 
rice, split peas, oil, spices, &c. ^he next morning he departs, sometimes without 

* Miinoo uys, ‘ No goest must hr dismissrd in the evening hy a butMie-keeprr: he is sent hy the rrlurning son, 
and wlicthcr lir come in fit se.ison or uosciisonably, he must not sojourn in (he bouse without entertuinment. Let 
aot Uiiiselfcat any delicate food, wilhont askiii); his guest to partake or it: the satisfacUou of n guest will ussup- 
edly bring the hotue-keeper, wealth, reputation, long life,and a place in heaven.’ 

if Almost every lUodoo is either constantly or occasionally his own cook. 
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saj^ing any tiling, and at other times he takesdeiave.* In the houses of the poor or 
the covetous, a stranger meets with worse entertainment. Not unfreqnentlv the 
mistress of the house excuses lnu'self to a>person wishing to become a guest, and 
among other things alleges, that there are none l)ut women and children at home. 
It is not very uncommon, for a traveller to go to several houses, and to be refused at 
all. This is partly owing to fear, that the stranger may plunder the, hmtse in the 
night. Where persons have porches at the outside of their houses, they have less 
fear, as the stranger is then kept at a distance. This hos[)i(.i!i<y to strangers is in¬ 
deed sometimes abused by a thief, who robs the house and decamps. Yet if a per¬ 
son refuse to entertain a stranger, the shastrn declares that all the sins of the guest 
become his, and his works of merit become the guest’s. Tlie traveller sometimes 
murmurs on going away, exclaiming that the people of tins village are so depraved, 
tlial they refuse a handful of rice to a traveller. If a family are unable through 
poverty to entertain a guest, the shastrii orders that tliey s’.all l)og for his relief. Tlie 
stranger after eating must take nothiiig uncooked Irom the house. 


A person of the name of Goluku-Chrmdrri-U.iyo, of Scramporc, formerly sirkarto 
tlifi Danish East India Company, has particularly distinguished liimself mi the pre¬ 
sent day as the »u)st eminent Hindoo in IJengal for liberality to strangers. Upon 
an average, two hundred travellers or metulicants were formerly fed daily at and from 
his house; and it is said that he expended in this manner fifty thousand roopccs an¬ 
nually. 

« The Hindoos have no word fur ‘ tbiinh you,’ in tln-ir rommnn lansn:ijre, and isratilnde itself appears in ro»- 
slitiilc no part of their virtues. The greatest benetil.s ronferred very rarely meet wiili even the least ac knen lede. 
ment. 1 have known I'liropean phy.sieians perform tlie most ex'rnortlinary tores on the bodies nf the native pr.'ifn- 
iloiisly, wiilioul a solitary inslanee oreurrins of a sinjjlc indi;. iiliial reluriiin;; to arknnw ledge the favour. A inongst 
the higher orders of Hindoos, however, tjic m.nster of a house sonieiiiiies says to a goest on his deparliire, ‘ You 
■Will eveuse all inntleiitinn,^ and the -nest replie.s, ‘ Oh ! Sir. ynij nreof a distinguished east! What sh.alt f 'ay 
in return for (lie manner in which I liav. been entertained : Sntli food ! siieh a bed ! But till, is like yourself. 
No one entertains a gnesl as you do. May J.iiksfcmce (Ihe goddess of riches) ever dw ell in your house.’ 

Jjnippose, that in nil Bastern eonntrtrs it is a custom for pneststo he thns entertained at private bouve.». The 
address of one l.ord to his disciples seems to intimate that such was tlie case among the Jews : “And inlo what¬ 
soever eily or tow n ye .(hall enter, enquire w ho in it is worthy ! and there abide till yc go thence. And whoso¬ 
ever shall not receive you, when ye depart out of that house,’’ &c. 
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Another work of charitj’ is the digging of pools by the side of public ro.ids, to sup¬ 
ply the thirsty traveller with water. The cutting of these ponds, and building fliglits 
of .stops in order to descend into them,, is in nuiny cases, very expensive: four thou¬ 
sand roopees are frequently expanded in one pond, including the expcuce attending 
tho seUing it apart to tlie use of the public; at whicii time an-assembly of brainluuis 
is collected, and certain formulas from the shastriis read by a priest, amongst which, 
in the name of the oflerer, he says, ‘ I oiler this pond of water to quench the thirst 
of mankind.' At the close of the ceremony a feast is given to the aasembied braiu- 
huns, who arc also dismissed with presents. It is unlawful for the owner ever al- 
terwards to appropriate this pond to Iiis own private use. 1 f the water be very ckw 
and sweet, tlie ofTerer is compUmented as a person with whose merits the gods are 
pleased. A person of Burdwan, of the name of liamu-palu, is mentioned as Iiaving 
prepared as many as a hundred pools in dlfl'erent places, and given them for public 
use. Persons inhabiting villages where water waa scarce, used to petition this pub¬ 
lic beiiefiictor to cut a pool for them, and, after obtaining leave of the raja, he be¬ 
stowed upon them this necessary blessing.* 

The planting of trees to afford shade to travellers is another act of merit among 
the Hindoos, and, in a hot climate like this, deserves to be classed among actions 
that are commendable. Some trees also are considered as sacred, and the planting 
of them is therefore deemed a religious act. Tl>c trees thus planted are generally 
the fjshwut’hujl tlw.* vutu,^ vihviV ushoku,'* vukooiri,^ pirikshu,®oodoombrirri,^ sliirig- 
shhpa,® tuRi'alo,® jeevn-pootrec,^® &c. At the time of planting these trees, no re¬ 
ligious ceremony takes placey but when they are dedicated to public or sacred uses, 
the ceremony called prutisht’ha is performed. The person who plants one lishwo- 
t’hu,^^ one mmba,^2 two champnka,^^ three nagtikeshworu,' ‘ seven and nine 

cocoa nut trees, and devotes tliem with their fruit, shade, &c, to public uses, ia 
promised heaven. 

* Ciitin^ wells made a man famous in pntriarehal’limes : a well, said to be Jacob’s well, existed in Sama¬ 
ria at the eommeneement of the Christian mia. .loUn iv. 6, 1'2. 

1 Fleas relij^iosa. 2 Fieiis Indiea.. .‘1 .Fgle marnielos. 4 Jonesia nsoea. .5 Miio>t#op« elengi. 
6 Fieits veno'a. 7 Finis glomerala. B Dalbergia Si.so. 9 Xanthorhymiis pictorius. 10 Unascer¬ 
tained. ri Finis reli-iosa. 12 Melia azadirachta. W Micbclia chaaipaca. M 5Ie*ua ferea. 
15 Borawiis flabelliformie. 
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About twenty years ago, a land-owner of Patn-dului, about fourteen miles from 
Calcutta, planted an orchard by a jniblic roivd, placed a person to keep it, and de* 
dicated it to the use of travellers of all descriptions, who are permitted to enter it, 
and take as much fruit as they can eat on the spot.' Krisbnu-viisoo, of Calcutta, 
made a road* from Kutuku to the temple of Jugunnat’hu in Orissa, and planted a 
double row of fruit trees on the sides of this road for the use of pilgrim's going to 
the temple. The pilgrims cook their food, sleep under the shade of these trees, 
and eat tlie fruit which they yield. He also cut a large pool near the temple, to 
supply these pilgrims with wmter. Raja SookliQ-mriyu of Calcutta, who died in the 
year 1811, iell 100,000 roopees to be appropriated to the repairs and improvement 
of the road to the temple of Jogunnat’liu in Orissa, and to assist pilgrims going 
there in paying the tax to government 

In some parts, in the sultry months Voishakhu and Jyoisht’liu, rich Hindoos, as 
an act of merit, erect sheds by the public roads, and supply travellers giatis with 
water and other refreshniejits. 

For the comfort of travellers, lodging-houses are erected by opulent Hindoos on 
the side of public roads, in some of which travellers are supplied with refreshments, 
gratis. 


SECTION XX. 


Heading and hearing the Pooranus. 

AT the close of most of the pooranus, the vyriters affirm, that it is an act of the 
greatest merit, extinguishing sdl sin, for the people to read these works, or hear 
them read. Those principally recited in Rengal, sis an act of merit, are the Mhha- 
bharutii, theShree-bhaguviitu, the Kalikii pooranu, the Ootkiilu and Kash^ khundus.t 

* There are very few jood public roads in Bengal. + Thesetwoiast works are parts of the Sk&ndSpooranS. 
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Sonio auspicious day, in flic month Kartiku, Magliu, or Voishaklili, is choson, 
on till* day prccf'diii" whicli tlie bramhuns arc entertained. A shed, covnod vith 
ihatcli and open on all sides, is preparejl, siifliCieiitlj lurge, if the corenioity be on a 
grand scale, to acconiiuudate foiu'*ur five thousand people. At one end, a place ra¬ 
ther elevated is prepared for the person who is to read, and the otlier end, if li.erc 
be a portico to the house, is enclosed by a curtain, from whence the women hear, 
and peep tlirougli the crevices. Mats are spread for the people to sil on, the 
bramhiins in one place, the kayust’hiis in another,* and the shobdrus in another. On 
the appointed day all take their places : the people, on entering, make prostration 
to the shalgramii and to the bra-nhims. The person at whose expence this is per-' 
formed, after bathing, enters ‘he assembly, acquaints the pundits with his design, 
and asksleavc to clioose those who arc to read; to each of whom he presents a piece 
of cloth, directing him w hat to do. Ttse reader (Pat’hiiku) siison the elevated seat; 
below him, on tlic right and left, sit the examiners (l)hariikus), andbefon; him the 
Sadiisyiis, who decide upon tlie exactness of the copy. Tw o persons (Shrotas), sit in 
front, and, in the name of the householder, hear it read. IJelon; the recilalion be- 
e ins, abrainhiiii in his name, presents a garland of flowers, and some white paint (o 
the shalgrami!, places ver\ thick garlands on tlieneck, arms, and head, of the read¬ 
er, and anoints his breast and fireiiead with white paint, and afterw ards places gar¬ 
lands round the necks of the bramhuns and some of the slioodr..s. Ihe 1 at hiikii 


then, (about nine or ten o’clock in the forenoon), begins to read one of these poo- 
raniis aloud. 'J'lie first day tliey sit about an hour; but on the succeeding days they 
begin at seven, and continue till twelve; and in the afternoon meet again, when th.e 


meaning ofwiiatwas read in the forenoon in Simgskritu is to he given in Dengalec’, 
by the Kat’hiikh, (or speaker), who takes the seat of the Fal’liokii, placing the shal- 
gramu upon a stand before him. At times the pasMons of tin* imiftitude arc greatly 
moved ; wi'-eii some one pi-ihaps presents th.e reader witli a piece of money. 1 he 


whole is closed at dusk, when the* people retire, and converse upon what they haie 


* Wlii-iia kij i'.a'hu has a pooranri rc.srf af liK oivii hm-, Urtorr (!i.‘ lorii.i! roinmrrrrv flir omci.-it.n? Iiramhnn 
w<..-,|.inslh.-li..,.k, till- aui:...", aiiH ll>'- 1*^ •>!. »ho,r m ii .ns ;,iv ivitoci in l!iiM\oik. I toMcrs, ncc, a 

liurut-oirtTiHS, iVft. prcsonifii lo »Ih* IukAj .iiui I'l tin- i‘* v, oiaiKiipcd* 

K li 
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heard. This method is pursued from day to day till the book is finished: the reci¬ 
tation of the Miiha-bharutu occupies four months, of the Shr^-bhaguvutii, about one. 

Some persons entertain the guests on the last day instead of the first, dismissing 
the brainhrms with presents. It is said, that not less than 100,000 roopees have 
l)ccti sometimes expended by rich men at such recitals. The person who causes, 
these books to be read, is promised great future rewards. 

SECTION XXI. 

Sacred Ilehearsah, (Getlu.)* 

THE Hindoos, as an act of merit, employ persons to sing those parts of their 
shastrus, which contain the history of their gods. Tliese songs have been composed 
in the Rengalecfrom the following, among other shastrus, the Cliundec, Ramayfinri, 
the Mriha-bhariitu, the Shree-bhaguvutu, the Gnnga-vakyu-vulSe, the Kalikn, Pnd- 
niu, and Shivi'i pooranus, and tlie Kashee-khiindu. The names of the songs arc : 
Kalee-kSrtrmii, Uniinda-munghlu, Krisliiiu-mnngfiiri, Gnnga-bhnktee-tnri.ngine?, 
Kuvee-kunkunu, Miiniisa'mrmgiilQ, Ilurec-sungkeertunu, Peerer-ganii, Dhiipcr-ganu. 

As a specimen of the manner in which this singing is conducted, I insert an ac¬ 
count of the performance called Krivee-kunkiinu. Hometiinesa rich man bears the 
expence, and at others Imlf a dozen persons join in it. If the fonner, he has the re¬ 
hearsal in his own yard, and if several unite, it is done in some suitable place in the 
village, after the plac-e has been swept, and an awning put over it. Eight or ten 
singers of any cast, attended by f»ur or five piusicians, are employed. Upon the 
ancles of all the singers are lf>ose brass rings, wliich make a jingling noise; in the 
left hand is held a brush made from tlie tail of the cow of Tartary, and in the right, 
round flat pieces of metal, which by being shook, make a jingling noise. The drum 
continues to beat till all the people have taken their places; after which the chief 


• From goi, .sing. 
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singer steps forth, and after a short preface, begins to sing, moving his feo(, wav¬ 
ing his hands, and now and then dancing. The softer music also plavs at intervals, 
and the other singers take parts, waving the cow-tails, and dancing with a slow mo¬ 
tion. When the passions of the.hcarers are aflocted, some throw small pieces of 
money at the feet of the principal singer. The performance continues during the 
day for nearly six hours, and is renewed again at night. 

These rehearsals are in some instances continued a month: each day a new song 
is chosen. The inferior singers receive about eight-pence a day each; and for this 
trifle, sing till they are black in the face, and become c(uite hoarse. The perform¬ 
ance being out of doors, is very unfavourable to vocal eflbrfs, and the exertions of 
the singer-s arc in consequence very painful. The gifts to those singers who excel 
often increase the allowance considerably; and at the time of their dismission, the 
performers have garments, &c. presented to them. A feast to the bramhuns con¬ 
cludes the rehearsaL Sometimes women are employed, though not frequently. 

The hetiring of these songs, however filthy some of them may be, is considered 
as an act of religious merit. 


Sl-CTION XXII, 

Jlmtgi/ig lamps in the air, 

IN the month Kartiku, the Hindoos suspend lamps in the air on bamboos, in ho¬ 
nour of the gods, and in obedience to the shastrtis. 1 cannot learn any other origin of 
this custom than this, that as the offerings of lamps to particular gods is consider¬ 
ed as an act of merit, so this offering to all the gods, during the auspicious month 

Kartiku, is supposed to procure many benefits to the giver. 

Kk 3 
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SECTION x'xni. 

I 

Mdhod of pmetiling family mhforUitm. 

H’ a Hindoo die on an unlucky Jay, the shastrhs declare tiiat not only the whole 
race of such a person, but the very trees of his giirden, will perish. To prevent 
these direful effects, a ceremony called Pooshkara-shantee is performed in the night, 
by the river side, or in some plain; where two bramlinns sit on an altar, and wor¬ 
ship the nine planets, also Yumri, Chitrii-gooplQ, Pooslikfiru-poorooshn,* and tlie 
shalgraniu; and afterwards offer a sacrifice. One of the bramhuns then makes the 
the images of Yuniu and Pooslikriru-poorooshu, one with cow-dung and the other 
with paste made of rice. To these images he imparts souls ; worships the knife, 
slays a fish, and offers it in two parts, with some blood, to the cow dung and paste* 
images. T!ie person who performs this ceremony then dismisses the two branihuns 
with tees, and avoids seeing their taccs any more on that night. 


SECTION XXIV. 


Ceremony for removing the. evih follmoing bad omem. 

IF a thunder-bolt fall on a house ; if a vulture, or hargilla, (the gigantic crane), 
alight on it; or if shackals or owls lodge in it; or if a shackal howl in the yard in 
the day l ine,—some evil will befall the persons living in this house. To prevent 
this, tiio ceremony called Ldbhootii-shuuiee is performed; which comprises the wor¬ 
ship of Brhinha, and other gods, the burnt-jsaci ifice, repeating the name of a certain 
deity, &c. 

< 

* Ynm5 is ihp jailpi' of (ho (load; Cuitru-gooptn i« his rerordor, ani] Pooshturu-pooroosha, a kind of infcrioi’ 
deity, who roiJes with k uuiQ. 
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SECTION XXV. 

Ceremonies performed while sitting on a dead hody. 

IN the former edition of tliis work I inserted a pretty long account of a nnmher 
of strange ceremonies, principally drawn from the thiitrus, and known under tlie 
name oCSadhiinu. One of these rites is performed while sitting on a dead body; 
and tl»e whole are practised under the superstitious notion that the worshipper M ill 
obtain an interview with his guartlian deity, and be impowered to work nuracles. 

The late Ramu-Krishnn, raja of NatorK, employed the greater part of his time 
in repeating the name of his guardian deity, and in otlier gloomy and intoxicating 
rites. The princess who had adopted him, and who had become his spiritual guide, 
was offended on perceiving his turn of mind. A little before his death, he perform¬ 
ed the Shrivu-sadhunu, and his house steward, a bramhrm, provided for him a dead 
body and other nece^ssaiy articles; and it is affinncd, that while the raja was sit¬ 
ting on the dead body, (which was placed in the temple of Kal^, built by the ra ja 
at Natoril),* he was tiwown from it to the river NaiMdu, a distance of about lialf a 
mile. After a long search, the raja was found on this spot in a state of inseioibili- 
ty, and in a few days sifter he died. I give this story as it was related to me liy iw'o 
or three bramhuns. That the raja performed the Shuvu-sadliuiur is very probable. 

SECTION XXVt. 


Ceremonies for removing, suldifing or destroying, enemies. 

THE tuntru shastrns and even the vcdils have laid down the forms of an act of 
■worship to remove an enemy to a distance, to bring him into subjection, or to de¬ 
stroy him. This worship is addressed to theyoginees, or other inferior deities, be- 

• The raja is said to have endowed tliis temple with lands, Sic. of the nnimul value of 100,000 roopees. 
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fore a female imaa;c made of cow-dung', or a pan of water, on a Tuesday or Satur¬ 
day, at the darkest hour of the night. Many incantations are repeated, and some 
bloody sacrifices offered. The H'orshipper expects, that by the power of the-o in¬ 
cantations his enemy w'lH be seized with some dreadful disease, and will thus perish 
by the unseen hand of the yoginees. If a person hear that his enemy is performing 
these ceremonies for his destruction, he pays another person to perform similar rites, 
to prevent any evil arising to him. 

The Hindoos have also a great variety of incantations which are supposed to 
possess the same power as charms in Euro{)u.* For destroying the cattle or goods 
of an enemy, incantations are used; a.s well as to hinder cows from calving, milk 
from yielding butter, &c. Anotlier incantation is used to extract fish bones from the 
throat. They have incantations also for almost every disease; as, the head-acli, 
tt)oth-ach, fever, dysentery, leprosy, madness, burns, scalds, eruptions on the skin, 
&c. In the tooth-ach they are taught to imagine that by the power of the incanta¬ 
tion a small grub is extracted from the tooth. An incantation is repeated to make a 
tree grow in the belly of an enemy, as well as to obtain preservation from snakes, 
tygers, witches, ghosts, and all other destructive things ; and to drive away serpents, 
or wild beasts. If any one has been robbed, he prevails upon a person to read an 
incantation to discover the thief. If any one, who has power to injure another, be 
offended, the Hindoos read an incantation to appease him. If a person has a trial 
depending in a court of justice, he reads an incantation while putting on his turban, 
that he may gain his cause. The cast of Hindoos who keep snakes for a shew, re¬ 
peat incantations that they may handle thew; snakes without harm. Other incanta¬ 
tions are mentioned by which a person is able to conceal himself, when in the act of 
doing any thing requiring secrecy. 

* Some inrnnlntions nnwt be foad evpr> day, others preserve their jiower three,and some eight days; but no 
incuntatiutt will keep guvd longer than eight days without bring read afresh. 
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SECTION XXVII. 

t 

Impure Orgies, with Jlcsh, spirituous liquors, Sfc. (PoornabhishekU.) 

SOME of the worshippers of the female deities assume the profession ofbriini- 
hiicharees, amon^ whom the ceremony called pournabhishekn is known, and which 
is performed in the ni^ht, in a secret manner, at the house of the person who un¬ 
derstands the formulas. He who wishes to be initiated info these rites, raises 
an altar of earth in the house appointed, and scatters some peas on it, which sprout 
out by the time the altar is used. On the day preceding the riles, he performs the 
vritldbcc shraddhu in the name of his deceased ancestors, and during the whole of 
the following night, repeats the name of the goddess to be worshipped, rehearses 
licr praise, eats flesh, drinks spirits, &c. On the following day, he fakes to the 
house appointed some flesh (of any animal), spirituous liquors, rice, fish, and many 
other oflerings, with nine females of differeiit casts, one of which must be a bramhun's 
daughter, and nine men, (briimhuchar^s), with one female for the priest and ano¬ 
ther for himself. The priest next takes nine pans of water, and places on them 
branches of different frees, and sets up some plantain trunks around them, after 
which the person to be initiated presents a garment to the priest, and intreats him 
to anoint him. The priest then offers to the goddess, an intoxicating beverage made 
with the leaves of hemp, of which all present, both women and men, jjartake. He 
next rubs on the foreheads of the persons present some retl lead, and worships the 
goddess, the guardian deify of the person to be initiated, making the latter repeat 
it, and worships the men and women who are present, presenting to each a piece 
of cloth and other offerings. Next'the priest gives to the women spirituous 
liquors, in cups made of the cocoa nut, or of human skulls. What they leave is 
taken out of the cups, mixed together, and given to the men. The women then 
arise one by one, and, dipping the brunches into the pans of water, sprinkle the per- 
son to be initiated, repeating incantations. This action is repeated by the priest, 
who changes the name of the disciple, and gives him one expressive of the state 
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into which he is entering, as, Anilndu-nat’hn, i. e. the lord of joy. If after this the 
disciple should become a religious mendicant, he is called a Vyektavfi-dhdotu. If he 
continue in a secular state, he is called a (*<)optavu-dhoota.* All the persons pre¬ 
sent continue repeating the names ol‘ their guardian deities, and at intervals par¬ 
take of the offerings, without considering the distinctions of cast, or the unlawful- 
n(!ss of the food. After midnight, acts of obscenity are prepctrated, so abominable, 
that thebramhim who gave roe this account could only repeat them in part.t After 
this, the priest worships one or more females, the daughters of braniiiuns, and sa¬ 
crifices a goat to Uhaguvut^B. The initiated then offers a present of money to the 
priest, and to the females and males, present. The remainder of the night is spent 
in eating, drinking spirits, and repeating the names of diilerent deities. These abo¬ 
minable ceremonies are enjoined in most of the ttintrii shastrus. The hramhiin 
who gave me this account had procured it from a bruiuhucharec by pretending that 
ho, wished to perform these rites. 

In the yeaiTSOP, Trikonii-goswamee, a vyi.ktavu-dhootu, died at KaleT-gliatll, in 
the following manner: Three days before his death he dug a grave near his hut, 
in a place surrounded by three vilwu trees, wliich he himself had planted. In the 
e\ cning he placed a lamp in the grave, iti wliich he made an oflering of flesh, greens, 
rice, &c. to the shackals, repeating it the next evening. %iie following day he 
obtained from a rich native ten roopees worth of spirituous liquors, and invited a 
number of mendicants, who sat drinking with him till twelve at noon, when he asked 
among the spectators at what hour it would ho full moon; being informed, he went 
and sat in his grave, and continued drinking liqiuirs. J ust before the time for the 
full moon, he turned his head towards the temple of Kalo*, and informed the spec¬ 
tators, that he had come to KalS-ghatu witii tlse liopc of seeing the goddess, not 

♦ TliP first of these two names implies, tl.ul the person maltes no secret of his heiof; in the order into which 
be is initiated. lie therefore htc.nres a reli»inii.s mi ti'lii aiil, .’iiid jiubliclkly drinks spirits nnd simikes inioxi- 
catii'f; herhs. The latter, after initiation, roniiutu'' in a secular state, and drinks spirituous liquors in secret. 

+ RamS-nal'hfi, the seronti Sroigskritii pihidit in the collej;e, itiforiiied a friend of mine, that heonce watched 
one of these -loiips i>i!ol>M’rvei!, when spirits were poured on die head ofa naked woman, while anolbcrdrauk 
them its ;!ic,v ran from her body. 
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the image in the temple. He had .frequently been urged by diifercnt persons to 

visit the temple, but though he had qot assigned a reason for his omission, he now 
asked, what he was to go and see there: a temple ? He could see that were he was. 
A piece of stone made into a &ce^ or the silver hands ? He could see stones and sil* 
ver any where else. He wished to see the goddess herself, but he had not, in this 
body, obtained the sight. However, he bad still a mouth and a tongue, and he would 
again call upon her: he then called out aloud twice * Kalee! Kalee!’ and almost 
immediately died;—probaldy from excessive intoxication. The spectators, though 
Hindoos, (who in general despise a drunkard), considered this man as a great saint, 
who had foreseen his own death when in health: he had not less than four hundred 
disciples. 

The persons who have gone through the ceremony of Pobmabhishdku conceal this 
feet as much as possible, as the drinking of spirits is disgraceful. They renounce all 
the ceremonies of the other Hindoos, as fer as they can do it without incurring dis¬ 
grace and loss of east. 

Two bramlums who sat with me when I was finishing this account, assured me, 
that the drinking of spirits was now so common, that out of sixteen Hindoos, two 
drank spirits in secHt, and about one in sixteen iii public.* Several of the Hindoo 
rajas, who had received the initialing incantations of the female deities, are said to 
have given themselves up to the greatest excesses in drinking spirits. 

f Th#y ogci*. or prelrnd to oflirr, these spirits to the idols, and then, the drinking, nr drinking to excess, is 
no crime, in the Opinion of these brhmbQcharfes. Amongst the regular Hindoos, the eating of flesh is a crime, 
bat eating tb;8h that has been offered to an image is an inooernt action. 

LI 
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SECTION XXVIIE 
Burning of Widows alitc. 

THE following anH other passages from the Hindoo shastros have no doubt gi* 
ven rise to this singidarlj shocking practice. 

* 0 Fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified butter, ejos ('Colour¬ 
ed) with stibium, and void of tears, enter thee, the parent of water, that they may 
not be separated from their husbands,.but may be in union, with excellent husbands, 
lie sinless, and yewels-among women.’— Rig-v&dfu 

‘ There are 35,000,000 hairs on the human body. The-woman who ascends 
the pile with her husband, will remain so many years in heaven.’ ‘As the snake 
catcher draws the serpent from its holcj so she,, rescuing her husband (firom hell) 
rejoices with him.* ‘ The woman who expires on the funeral pile with her husband 
purifies the Ihmily of her mother, her lather, and her husbanJlP ‘If the husband 
be a bramhunicide, an ungrateful person,, or a murderer of his friend, the wife by 
burning with him purges away his sins.’ ‘ There is no virtue greater than a vir¬ 
tuous* woman’s burning herself with her husband.’ ‘No other eflTectual duty is 
known for virtuous women, at any time after the death oftheir lords, except casting 
themselves into the same fire.’ ‘ As long as a woman, in her successive transmi¬ 
grations, shall decline burning hersd^ like a feithful wife, on the same fire with her 
deceased lord, so long shall she not be exempted from springing again to life in the 
body of some female animal.*— Ungira. 

* The terms Sailhnceand Sutee, here rendered virtuous,arethnsexptainedbylbrectli/eommissefaliii,;with 
her husband in trouble, rejoicing iii his joys, ncglecling herself when he Is gone from home, and dying at his 
death.’ In the MQtsby 0 pooranO it is said, ‘ By the favour of a chaste woman ( Sadhwei), the universe U prc> 
served, on which account she is to be regarded by kings and people as a goddess.’ 
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.. * If a woman wbo-bad despised ber* husband, and had done what was contrary to 
his mind, should (even) fi?om mercenUiy motives, as fear, or a suspension of the 
reasoning powers, dle:.with her.husband, she shall be.piug;ed from all (crimes).’— 
Milka-bkariUtl. 

* Though he have sunk to a region of torment, be-restrained in dreadful bonds, 
have reached the place of anguish, be seized by the imps of Yumii; be ealmusted 
-of strength, and afflicted end tortur^ for his^crimes ; still, as a serpent'Catiiber 
unerringly drags a serpent from his hole,eo does she draw her husband from hell, 
and ascend with him to heaven by the power of devotion.’ ‘ If the wife be within 
one day’s Journey of the place where the husband died, and signify her wish tn-burn 
with him, the burning of his corpse shall be delayed till her arrival.’ ^ if the hu8« 
band die on the third day of the wife’s menstrual discharge, and she desire to bum 
with him, the burning <^his corpse shall be delayed one day to accommodate her.’ 
— Vyastl, 

* If the huSband be out of the counttywhen he dies, let the virtuous wife take 
his slippers (or any thing else which belongs to his dress) and lading them (or it) 
on her breast, aftiiljarification, enter a separate ^re.'—Br&mhit pooran^ 

* A bramhunSe cannot bnm herself on a separate pUe.~>Cr.outitmd. But this is 
an eminent virtue in another woman.’— Oosh&m.- 

< A woman with a young child, pregnant, doubtful whether she is pregnartt- or not, 
or menstruous,; cannot ascend |he p^'-^r^Un-narUtd^^pooran^. The Vishnoo 
pooranh adds, < or lately brought to bed (witlun 30 or SO days), cannot,’ &c. 

1 do not find, that it is common for women to reveal their intention of being burnt 

with theii' husbands while both parties are in health. A few, however, avow this 

>10 Confidence to Uieir husbands, and there may be circumstances in the &mily which 

may lead to the expectation of such an event. In some fiiniilies, 'for several gene* 

L 12 
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ratiDiifl, the widow invariably perishes at the’death of her husbOAd; and thus, esta* 
blished cQStotn exacts this self-immolation from every woi^an who has been so un¬ 
happy as to haVc become united to such a family. How shocking to the female her- 
sellj had she Christian feelings, to know that such a death awaits her! How shock¬ 
ing to tlic son, hud he the feelings of a man, to know that he is doomed to perpe¬ 
trate SO horrible a matricide! 

When the husband is directed by the physician to be carried to tbe river §ide, there 
being then no hopes of his recovery, the wife declares her resolution to be burnt with 
him.* In this case, she is treated with great respect by her neighbours, who bring 
her delicate food, &c. and when the husband is dead, she again declares her resolu¬ 
tion to be burtit with his l»ody. Having broken a small branch from the mango 
tree, she takes it with her, and proceeds to the body, where she sits down. The 
barber then paints the sides of her feet red; after which she bathes, and puts on new 
clothes. During these preparations, the drum beats a certain sound, by which it 
is known, (hat a widow is about to be burnt with the corpse of her husband. On 
hearing this all the village assembles. The son, or if there be no son, a relation, or 
(he head man of the village, provides the articles necessary for the ceremony. A hole 
is first dug in the ground, round which stakes ai-e driven int||^e earth, and thick 
green stakes laid across to form a kind of bed; and upon these are laid, in abun¬ 
dance, dry faggots, hemp, clarified butter, pitch, &c. The officiating bramhun now 
causes the widow to repeat the formulas, in which she prays, that ‘as long as four¬ 
teen Indrus reign, or as many years as there are hairs on her head, she may abide 
in heaven with her husband; that the heavenly dancers during this time may wait on 
her and her husband, and that by this act of merit all the ancestors of her father, 
mother, and husband, may ascend to heaven.’ She now presents her ornaments to 
her friends, ties some red cotton on both wrists,, puts two new combs in her hair, 
paints her forehead, and takes into tbe end of the cloth that she wears some parched 
rice and kciirecs. While this is going forward, the dead body is anointed with 

* Dying in the sight of the Cnnges Is not considered as absolntely necessary, however, if« woman perish 
with the deiiil body, aii l sometimes a wife forbids the removal of her sick husband, assuring her friends, that she 
means to be burnt, aud this make the salvation of her husband certain without the bet|i of GOnga. 
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clarified.better ai)d batbed, prajrers are repeated over it, and it is dressed in new 
clothes. The son next takes a. hapdful of boiled rice, prepared for Uie purpose, 
and, repeating an incantation, oflfers it^in the name of bis deceased &ther. Ropes 
and another piece of cloth are gpitead upon the wood, and the dead body is then laid 
upon the pile. The widow next walks round the funeral pile seven times, strew ing 
parched rice and kourees as she goes, which some of the spectators endeavour to 
catch, under the idea that they will cure diseases.* The widow now ascends the 
fatal pile, or rather throws herself down upon it by the side of the dead body. A 
few female ornaments having been laid over her; the ropes are drawn over the bo¬ 
dies which are tied together, and fiiggots placed upon them. The son, then, averting 
his head, puts fire to the face t>f his- father, and at the same moment several persons 
light the pile at different sides, when women, relations, &c. set up a cry: more fag¬ 
gots arc now thrown upon the pile with haste, and two bamboo levers are brought 
over the whole, to hold down the bodies and the ^*1®-+ Several persons are em¬ 
ployed in holding down these levers, and others in throwing water upon them, that 
they may not be scorched. While the fire is burning, more daiTified butter, pitch, and 
faggots, are thrown into it, till the bodies are consumed. It may take about two 
nours before the whole is burnt, but I conceive the woman must be dead in a few 
minutes after the fire has been kindled. At the close, each of the persons who have 
been employed, tsdlis up a burning stick and throws it on the remaining fire. The 
bones, &c. that may be left, are cast into the Ganges. The place where the bodies 
have been burnt is plentifully washed with water, after which the son of the deceas¬ 
ed makes two balls of boiled rice, and, with an incantation, offers them in the name 
of his fether and mother, and lays them on the spot where they were burnt. The 
persons who have been engaged in burning the bodies now bathe, and each one, tak¬ 
ing up water in his hands three times,^and repeating incantations, pours out drink- 
offerings to the deceased. The son binds upon his loins, in coming up out of the 
water, a shred of new cloth, which he wears, if a bramhoii, ten days: after this the 

• Mothers haoRthekooreM found the neck* of nick children. + A person sometimat takes 

one of these bamboos, after the b<«UlCK are burnt, and, making a bow and arrow with U, repeats Incantations 
»«er it. He then makes an iiimgeof some enemy with c|ay, and lels fly the arrow into this image. The per¬ 
son whose imnge is thus pierced is said to be immediately seized wUh a pain in his breut. 
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furuily return home, or remain till evening, or, if the burning has taken place in the 
evening, till the next morning. Before entering the house, they touch a piece of 
hot iron, and also tire. This is done as a c^rm against evil spirits. 

t 

Soon after my arrival in Bengal, T was an eye-witness to two instances of the bum* 
ing of widows to death; On the latter occasion two women were burnt together ; 
one of tliein appeared to possess great resolution, but the other was almost dead 
with fear. In the year 1812, i saw another widow burnt to death at Soondtiru-poorii, 
a distance of about three miles fi'ora Serampbre; and in the mouth of November, 1812, 
the %vife of Rainu-nidhee, a banker, of Scrampore, was burnt alive with the dead 
body of her husband, not half a mile from the Mission-house. These hiCts respect¬ 
ing the murder of the helpless widow as a religious ceremony, are indeed so notori¬ 
ous, that the most careless traveller may convince himseltj if he take the least notice 
of what is doing on the banks of the river. The natives do not attempt to hide 
these murders,'but rather glory in them as proofs of the divine nature of their reli¬ 
gion. The Ikcts hereafter inserted have been voluntarily given to me by respectable 
natives, most of whom were eye-witnesses of what they here testify. 

Severdl years ago, Ram-Nat’hn, the second SQngskritn pundit in the college of 
Fort-William, saw thirteen women burn themselves with oneMpbktua-ramu, of Oola, 
near Shantee-pooru. After the pile, which was very large, had been set on fire, a 
quantity of pitch being previously thrown into it to make it burn the fiercer, another 
of this man’s wives came, and insisted on burning; while she was repeating the fot- 
mulas, however, her resolution failed, and she wished to escape; but her son, per¬ 
ceiving this, pushed her into the fire, which had been kindled on the sloping- bank of 
the river, and the, poor woman, to save herself, caught hold of another woman, a wife 
also of the deceai^f and pulled her into the fire, where they both perished. 

About the year 1789, Ubhuya-chorunfi, a bramlnin, saw four women burnt with 
Rainu-kantu, a koolinu bramliun, at Yasu-duroonee, near Kalee-ghatu. Three of 
these women were already surrounded by the flames when the fourth arrived. She 
insisted on being burnt with them ; accordingly, after going rapidly through the 
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preparatory ceremonies (the bramhtfns in the mean time bringing a large quantity 
of combustible materials), some fresh wood was laid near the fire already kindled, 
upon which this infiituated female throw herself. In a moment (hggots, oil, pitch, 
&c. were thrown upon her, and,’ amidst the shouts of the mob, she expired, 

Ramti-Huree, a bramhun, had three wives living at KhQrhduh, near Calcutta, »t 
the time of his death, about the year 1802. One of them was deranged ; with ano- 
dier he had never cohabited, and by the other he had one son. The latter had 
agreed with her husband, that whenever he should die, she would burn with him<; 
and be promised her, that if he died at Pdtna, where his employer lived, the body 
should be sent down to Khurudtih. This woman touched her husband’s body at tlie 
time of this agreement as a solemn ratification* of what she said.+ After some time 
this man died at Patna, and a friend fasfiftned the body in a box, and sent it down on 
a boat. As soon as it arrived at Khurnduh, the news was sent to his relations. The 
wife who had made the agreement fitiled in her resolution, and sat in the house weep¬ 
ing. Her son, who was grown to manhood, ordered her repeatedly, mtlie most brutal 
manner, to proceed to the funeral pile; and reminded her, that it was through her 
that his father’s body had been brought so far; but she reftised, and still remained 
weeping. While this was going forward, the deranged wife, hearing that her hus¬ 
band was dead, and that his body had arrived at the lani^ng^Iace, instantly declared 

• Hie Hiiidoo»also make tiath while touciiing«tie of ihc shnstri*,; or fhoshalKramil, «f a cow.jar fire, or the 
toolhaee, or a roodrukshS string of bends, or rise. When wade before a braatbSa, or in a temple, or by Uy- 
Ibg the hand on-the head of a son, ao oath b raiiflcd. 

+ Hie Hindoos relate a number of stories respecting a ho premised their hnsbandsfbhurn with thert, 

but afterwards sfaraak from the task. A story of Uiis kind b related of a man nattied CppaKi-blutrtI, who pre¬ 
tended to die, in orA^o try the faithfulness of bis wif^!. As soon as she thought he was really dead, she tibclar- 
ed she would not die% hb funeral pift, n hen the (wpposed) dead roan awse, dud t^braided her for her insince¬ 
rity. Aiiotber story it related of Sh&mbhoo-famO, of Ararhyn, in Bard wan, wboj^ tiMmp wives, ,but was 
most attached to the youngest. This woman Jiad promised her husband to bumwithiPf after hh death, and he 
hiid in conseHuence behaved ssilh the greatest coolness towards Jiisolher wives, and had he.-ipetl all hiswoalth 
on this favourite. A person suggested doubts respecting the sincerity of this woman's declaration. To (ry her, 
on a certain occasion, when absent from home, her husband sent a rchation to say he was dead, and to urge her 
to go to the spot to be Unrut with him. As soon as she heard the tidings, instead of proceeding to the spot where 
the,body was supposed to he waiting, she locked up all the jeiveJs, &c. her busiwnd had given her, and set her 
husband’s relations at defiance, in a few hours the (dead) baibauU .irrived, degraded thb wife/and fdr tha 
future became mure at'.acbed to the other two. 
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that she would burn with him. The peoplc*endeavoared to terrify her, and divert 
her from her purpose; but she persisted ia adirming that she would positively bum. 
She came to the house, and poured the mo^ bitter reproaches on the wife who was 
unwilling to die. This poor deranged wretch hid a chain on herli^ : a spectator 
proposed to take it off, and lead her to the funeral pile; and the third wife arriving, 
she was led with this deranged woman to the body: the wood and other articles for 
the funeral pile were prepared, and a large crowd had assembled by the river wde. 
As soon as the deranged wife saw the dead body, whidi was very much disfigured, 
and exceedingly oifeosii^, she declared it was not her husband; that in &ct they 
were going to burn her with a dead cow. She poured curses on them all, and pro¬ 
tested she w'ould not bum with a dead cow\* The other female, who had never 
touched her hufdiand, except at the marriage ceremony, was then bound to this 
putrid carcase, and devoured by the flames. 

About the year 1796, the following most shocking and atrocious murder, under 
the name of siihn-miu'hoii,f was prepetrated at Mujil-poorfi, about a day’s jour¬ 
ney south from Calcutta. Bancha-raiuu, a bramhun of the above place, dying, 
his wife at a late hour went to be burnt with the body: all the previous ceremonies 
were performed; die was fostened on the pile, and the fire was kindled; but the night 
was dark and rainy. When the fire began to scorch this poor woman, she contriv¬ 
ed to disentangle herself from the dead body, and creeping from under the pile, 
hid herself among some brush-wood. In a little time it was discovered that there was 
«uly one body on the pile. The relations immediately took the alarm, and search¬ 
ed for the poOT wretch; the son soon dragged her forth, and insisted that she should 
throw herself on the pile again, or drown or hang herself. She pleaded for her life 
at the hands of her own son, and declared that she could not embrace so horrid a 
death—^but she ;fl| paded in vam: the son urged, that he should lose his cast, and that 
therefore he would die, or she should. Unable to persuade her to hang or drown 
herself, the son and the others [wesent then tied her handstind feet, and threw her on 
the funeral pile, where she quickly perished. 

* TiitlM-manlhar.Tanuary, 1813, a powdcraonc'd woman was liurnt alite with the corpwof berhusbaad, 
R&ghoo-aat’hh, a bramb&n, at BnjBra'POorh, iu the ziUuh of Kri»Im&-Bii’'gOr&. t SShS, with; m&rfinfi, death. 
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Gopeo-nat'hn, a bramhun employed in the Serampoiw priating-office, was 
ed by bis nephew that in the year 1799, he saw thirty-serea females bunit alive with 
the remains of Ununtu-ramo, a Inramhuii of Bagna-para, near Nhdeeya. This koo* 
ISnti bramhun had more than a hundred wives. At the first kindling of the fire, only 
three of them were present; but theJire was kept burmng three dayst When one or 
more arrived, the ceremonies were performed, and they threw fhemsehesea the bkit^ 
ingjire ! On the first day, three were barat; on the second fifteen, and on the third 
nineteen! Among these some were forty years old, and others as young as sixteen. 
The three first had lived with this bramhun; the others had seldom seen him. From 
one femily he had married tbur sistei's; two of these were among the slaughtered 
victims. 

In the year 1812, a koolSenii bramhun, who had married twenty-five women, died 
at Choona-khalee. Thirteen died during hts life time; the remaining twelve perish¬ 
ed with him on the funeral pile, leaving thirty eluJdrea to deploi'e tho fetal efiects 
of this horrid system. 

Some years ago, a kooleenu branihnn, of considerable property, died at Sookha- 
ebnru, three miles east of Seratnpore. He had married more than forty women, 
eighteen of whom perished on the funeral pile. On this occasimt a fire extending 
ten or twelve yards in length was prepared, into which they threw themselves, leav- 
^ more than forty children. 

About the year 1802, the wife of a man of property of the writer east, was bmmt 

KashSe-pooro, in the suburbs of Calcutta. The bramhun who witnessed thw scene 
informed me that, when he went to the spot, he saw a vast crowd of peofde assem¬ 
bled, and amongst the rest the pbove female, a girl about im^en years old, and 
another female, of a difierent cast, who had cohabited with the-deceased. The giri 
addressed herself to the mistress of her husband, and asked her what she did there: 
it was true, l^er husband had never loved her; nor had be for one day since their 
XMUCKUiga lived with her, yet she was now resolved to enjoy his company after death. 

M a 
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She added, (continuing her address to the mistress of her husband), ‘ If, however, 
you will accompany him, come, let us burn together; if not, arise and depart.’^ She 
then asked the woman what her husband had bequeathed to her, and was answered 
that he had given her twenty-five roopees, and some clothes. To this the wife of 
the deceased added twenty-five more. After this (^nversation, the bramhiins has¬ 
tened the ceremonies j lier friends entreated her to eat some sweetmeats, but 'sBd 
declined it, and declared that she would eat nothing but that which she came to eat 
(fire). At this time the clouds gathered thick, and there was the appearance of heavy 
rain: some persons urged delay till the rain was over; but she requested them to 
hasten the business, for she was ready. A brambhn now arrived, and entreated the 
favour of this woman to forgive a debt due to her husband for which his brother was 
in confinement. She forgave it, leaving a written order bcliind her, to which she 
aihxed her mark. After the ceremonies by the- side of the river, and near the pile, 
were coficlud'ed, she laid herself down im the pile, placing one arm under the bead of 
the deceased,, andi the other over bis breast, and they were- thus tied together. At 
the time of lighting the pile, the rain fell in torrents, and the fire was so partially 
lighted that during half an hour it only singed her clothes and her hair. This dcvo> 
ted female, however, rmnained in the same posture oa the pile till the rain ceased, 
when, in a few seconds, the fire devoured her. It was reported that she had cohat- 
bited with others,, but she denied it before she ascended the pile.. 

An English clergyman, now deceased, once related to me two scenes to which he 
had been an eye-witness: one was that of a young woman who appeared to possess 
the most perfect serenity of mind during every part of the preparatory ceremonies : 
calm and placid, she acted as though unconscious of die least danger she smiled 
at some, gave presents to others, and walked round the ftmcral pile, and laid herself 
down by the dead body, with as much composure ns thougli she had been about to 
take rest at night. The other scene was very different: the woman, middle i^d’ 
and corpulent, appeared to go-through the business with extreme reluctance and 
agitation: the bramhiins watched hei'j followed her closely, held her up, and led 
her roiuid the fuaeial pile, and seemed to foel untas-y till they had tied herfiist io‘ 
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♦he dead body, and had brought the faggots and bamboo levers over her. This 
clergyman added, that he saw one of this woman’s arms move, as in convulsive mo¬ 
tions, for some time after the pile was’ lightod. The Hindoos say, that it is a proof 
the woman was a great sinner, if any part of her body is seen to inove after the pile 
has been lighted; and, on the contrary, if she is not seen to move, they exclaim— 
‘ Ah! what a perfect creature she was ! What a blessed srihri-mfirunri was her’#.* 
A respectable native once told me, that he had heard of a woman's shrieking dread- 
Adly after she was laid on the pile, which, however, did not save her life.* 

Instances of children of eight or ten years of age, thus devoting themselves are 
not uncoihmon. About the year 1804, a child eight years old was burnt with the 
dead body of Iluree-nat'hii, a bramhiin ©f EIo, near Calcutta. At the time the 
news arrived of the death of this child’s husband, she was playing with other chil¬ 
dren at a neighbour’s house. Having just before been severely chastised by her 
aunt, and having formerly suffered much from her, slie resolv ed to burn with the 
(dead body, in order to avoid similar treatment in future; nor could her relations in- 
, ducc her to alter her resolution. She said she would enter the fire, but would not 
go back to lier aunt. As soon as she was laid on the pile she appeared to die, (no 
doubt from fear) even before the fire touched her. The Hindoos say, it is often- the 
case, that the female who is really Sadhwee, is united to her husband immediately 
on heariag the news of his death, witliont the delay of the fire.—Another instance 
ofthe same kind occuri'ed in the year 1802, at Vflrisha, near Calcutta, a child, eight 
years pld, was burnt with her husband. Before she went to the funeral pile, she 
was Compelled to put her hand upon some burning coals, and hold it there for some 
time, to convince her friends that she should not shrihfe at the sight of the fim.-— 
About the year 1794, a girl, fifteen years old, who had been delivered of her first 
, child about three weeks, was burnt with her husband, DeveB-idiurunu, abramhim 
of Munirarau-pooro, near Barrack-pooru. Her friends remtmstrated with lier, and 

* I am credibly Jnformed, that on the banka of the BrSmliB-pootrS, the Hindooa do not lay faggots on the bo¬ 
dies, nor are bamboos used as levers to hold them dSwn, bat thh widow lies on the pile with her arms rooiid hn 
htubaod, aud the fire is Undled beneath them. 

* . M m 8 
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dkl all except (wliat they ought to have done) nsc force. Wiien they urged tha 
ftituatioa of the Infant slio would leave, she begged they would not disturb her mind 
i^th such things : it was only a female child, and therefore the leaving it was of less 
cdnseqncnce. A Aer she had mounted the pile, she sat up, and assured the officia« 
Rngbramhiin she then recollected, that in a former birth he was. her Mher. 

I 

Women eighty years old and upwanis sometimes hum with their husbands. Abottk 
th^year ITSU, Gopala^nayalunkarii, a very learned hramhun died at Nodeeya. He 
was supposed to have been one hundred years old at the time of his death; his wife 
about e^hty. She was almost in a state of seeend ehildheed,yet her gray hairs avail* 
ed nothing against this most abominable custom. A similar kistaace occurred about 
the year 1809 at Shantee-^oorri, when the wife of Ramu-chilndrS-vusoo, a kaynst'hu, 
at the age of eighty or eighty-five, was burnt with tlie corpse of her husband. 

Mrityoonjiiyu, the first Soi^skritu pundit in the College of Fort-WiBiam, once 
saw a bramhiinee at Rungu-pooni, who had escaped from the pile. She was carried 
away by a mat-maker, from whom she eloped, and afterwards lived with a MusoK 
man groom. About the year 1804, a woman who had lived with a man as his wife- 
burnt herself with his body at Kal^-ghatii, near Calcutta. Some years ago, a sepoy 
from the upper provinces died at Khiddiru-poocii, near Calcutta. The woman who 
had cohabited w'ith him went to the head land-owner, and requested him to provide 
the materials for burning her with the dead body. He did so, and this adulteceBU 
entered the flames, and was consumed with the dead body her paramouP. 

In Orissa the defenceless widow is compelled to cast hersdK’ into a pit of fire. 

•n the death of a raja, his wife burn herself with him, his concubines are seiated, and, 
by beating, dragging, binding, and ether forcible methods, are compelled te throw 
tliemselves intothe pit, where they are all destroyed together. On this subject Ibeg 
leave to insert a letter drawn up by Porashoo-ramu, a kamed bramhao: Shree Pfi- 
‘rushoo-ramu writes; 1 have my self seen the wives of one of the rajas of Oorisya burm 
‘with their husband: these ate the partkolars; After the death of raj.a GopS-nat’hii- 
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' dc vu, the lieail qucon, of her own accord, being prepared to be burnt with tlie body, 

* a pit was dug, and quantities of wood piled up in it, upon which tlie corpse was laid, 

‘ and upon'this more faggots: whjen the fire blazed with the greatest fury, the head 

* queen cast herself into the flames and perished. The two other wives of the raja 
‘were unwilling to follow this example ; but they w'ere seized by force, and thrown 
•into the pit, and consumed. This happened about the year 171)3.’ 

The wMoww oftheyogws, a description of weavers, are sometimes buried 
Writh their deceased husbands. If the person have died near the Ganges, the grave 
is du* by the side of the riveri at tlie bottom of which they spread a new doth, and 
on it lay the dead body. The widow then bathes, puts on new dothes and paints 
her feet, and after various ceremonies, descends kito the pit that is to swallow her 
up: ill this living tomb she sits down, and places the head of her deceased husband 
on her bnee, having a lamp near her. The priest (not a bramhiin) sits by the side 
of the grave, and repeats certain cerwnonies, while the friends of the deceased walk 
round the gi-ave sereral times repeating ‘fliiree bid 1 Huree bill!’ that is, literal¬ 
ly, ‘ Ilepcat the name of Hnree;’ but in its common use it is equivalent to Huzza! 
Huzza! The tiriends (if rich > cast into the grave garinents, sweetmeats, sandal wood, 
roopecs, milk, curds, clarified butter, or something of this kind; and the widow 
directs a few trifles to be given to her friends or children. The son also casts a new 
garment into the grave, with flowers, sandal wood, &c. after which earth is carefully 
thrown all round the widow, till it has arisen as high as her shoulders, when the re¬ 
lations throw earth in as fitst as possible, till they have raised a mound of earth on 
the grave, when they tread it down with their feet, and thus buiy the miserable 
wretch alive. They place on the grave, sandal wood, rice, curds, a lamp, &c. and 

then, walking round the grave three times, return home.-Among the voishnn- 

vus also are instances of widows 'being buried alive with the dead bodies of their 

husbands.-On enquiring amoi^ the bramluuisand other Hindoos employed in the 

Scraropere printing-ofEce, I found that these murders were much more frequently 
practised than 1 had supposed: almost every one had seen widows thus buried alive, 
or had heard of them firom undoubted authority. 
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I could easily increase the number of these accounts so as to form a volume; hut 
I am not anxious to swell this vork with more facts of this nature; these arc siif* 
ficient to fill the mind of the benevolent with the deepest compassion for the miser¬ 
able victims of this shocking superstition. 

The Hindoo shastrus permit a woman to alter lier resolution, even on the funeral 
pile, and command such a person to observe a severe fast as an atonement. This 
fast, however, may be commuted by gifts to bramhuus. The Vislinoo pooranti di¬ 
rects such a female to become a briimhucharS, wluch profession obliges the person 
to abstain from every pleasure, from chewing bctle or other exhilira ting lierbs, from 
anointing herself with oil,* &c. Notwithstanding tliis provision of the shastrtt, 
I am informed that at present a widow, if she go to the dead body, declaring that 
she will be bund with it, is never permitted to return : or, should such a ease occur, 
she is delivered up to persons of the lowest cast to do what they will with her: she 
never goes back to her relations. 

The desire of Hindoo women to die with their husbands; and the calmness of 
many in going through the ceremonies which precede this ten’ible death, are cir¬ 
cumstances almost, if not altogether, unparalleled. It is another proof of the amaz¬ 
ing power which this superstition has over the minds of its vataries.t A moiig other 
circumstances which urge them to this dreadful deed we may rank the Ibllowing.: 
First, the vedns, and other shastrus, recommend it, and promise the widow that 
she shall deliver her husband from hell, and enjoy a long happiness with him in 
heaven; secondly, long custom has familiarized their minds to tlie deed; thirdly, 

a 

* This anointini; is called CbhishdkS: when oil is applied to the crown of tire head, and reaches to all the 
limbs, it is called ObhjtSngu.” There seems to be a strong affiaity betwijtt the Jewish and Hindoo methods 
of anointing in this respect: « Ttis like the precwnis ointment upon the bciid, that tan down opoa the beard, 
even Aaron's beard, tbal went down to the skirts of his garments.” 

t Such a widow reflects thus: It is right that the wife leave the world with her husband t w son can never be 
toa mother what a husband is to a wife t the extinction of life is the work of a minute; by strangling, by diown- 
igg, bow soon does Oie sottl leave the body: there nre no terrors then in the funeral pile, and I shall at once 
emer on happiacs,. wM multitudes have died in thU manner before me; and if 1 live, 1 havenothiog bat sorrow 
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by this act they escape the disgrace of widowhood, and their name.s are recorded 
among the honourable of their families;* fourthly, they avoid being starved and ill- 
treated by tlieir relations; and lastly, the Hindoos treat the idea of death with com¬ 
parative indifference, as being only changing one body for another, as the snake 
changes his skin. If they considered death as introducing a person into an unaltcira- 
ble state of existence, and God, the judge, as requiring purity of heart, no doubt 
these ideas would make them weigh well a step pregnant with such momentous con¬ 
sequences. 

The conduct of the bramhuns at the btirning of widows is so unfeeling, that those 
who have represented them to tlie world as the mildest and most amiable of men, 
need (wdy attend mi one of these occasions to convince them, that they have great¬ 
ly imposed on mankind. Where a family of bramhiins suppose that the burning of 
a mother, or tlu ir brother’s or uncle’s wife, or any other female of the family, is 
necessai 7 to support the credit of the family, the woman knows she must go, and 
that her death is expected. She is aware also that if she siiould not burn, she nill 
be treated with the greatest cruelty, and continually reproached, as having entailed 
disgrace on the family. The bramhfin who has greatly assisted me in this work has 
very seriously assured me, that he believed violence was seldonrnsed tp compela 
woman to ascend the pile; nay, that after she has declared her resolution, her friends 
u.se various arguments to discover whether she Im likely to persevere or not, for if 
she go to thfs water side, and there refuse to burn, they consider H an indelible dis¬ 
grace on the family; that it is not uncommon for them to demand a proof of her re¬ 
solution, by obliging her to hold her finger in the fire; if she be able to endure this, 
they conclude they are safe, and that she will not alter her resolution. If, however, 
she should flinch at the sight of the pile, '&c. they remuin deaf to whatever she says; 
they hurry her through the preparatory coremouies, attend closely upon her, and go 
through the work of murder in the most determined manner. 


• ll is common at Bonarrs to set up hy the sirte of Hic river, stone monuments to tlie memory of vridows who 
have been liuntt with tlic bodies of (receii''t'il husband'. Persons coming from bathing howto these stones, and 
sprinkle water on them, repeating the w ords SCtoe, .SCtee, i. e. lAosts. 
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Some years ago two attempts were made, “anderthe immediate supcrintcndance of 
Dr. Carey, to ascertain the number of widows burnt alive within a given lime. The 
first attempt was intended to ascertain the number tlius burnt within thirty miles of 
Calcutta, during one year, viz. in 1803. Persons; selected for the purpose, were sent 
from place to place through that extent, to enquire of the people of each town or vil¬ 
lage how many had been burnt within the year. The return made a totalof FOU R 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHT. Yet very few places east or west of the 
river Hoogly were visited. To ascertain this matter with greater exactness, ten 
persons were, in the year 180-t, stationed in the difllrent places w ithin the above- 
mentioned extent of country; each person's station was marked out, and he conti¬ 
nued on the watcli for six months, taking account of every instance of a widow's be¬ 
ing burnt which came under his observation. Monthly reports were sent in; and 
the result, though less than tlie preceding year’s report, made the number between 
TWO AND THREE HUNDRED for the year ! —If within so small a space se¬ 
veral hundred widows were burnt alive in oiie^ear, HOW MANY THOli'SANDS 
OF THESE WIDOWS MIST BE MURDERED IN A YEAR—IN SO 
EXTENSIVE A COUxNTIlY AS IHNDOOSrilAN ! • So that, in fact, the 
funeral pile devours more than war itself! How truly shocking! Notliiiig equal to 
it exists in the whole work of human cruelty- Wliat a tragic history would a com¬ 
plete detail of these burnings make! 

* It win wisily oecuT lo » person CimliiaT wirti tJie lioly serlptwe!!, what a f reaf differeflce there is be¬ 
twixt tbe commands of these scriptures resperting the widow nod the orphan, and (be Hindoo shaslris. In tbs 
fetmex tbe Ditriae lieUig declares bimseif to be “ the father of the falhci less, tbe husband of the widow.'’ 
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SIXTIoN XXIX. 

Voluntary Suicide, (Kamyii Murunu.)* 

A NIJMDER of cxprossions in s«*vcTal shastrus countenance tlie practice of vo¬ 
luntary suicide ;+ and some ol'tlio sinritecs, and pooranus, lay dou ii rules for Kaiuyfi- 
mririinu; declaring it, however, a crime in ahramhun; hut meritorious In a shoodrti. 
The person is directed lirst to oiler an atonement fur all his sins by making a present 
of "old to bramhuns, and hononrin" them with a feast; afterwards, putting-on new 
apparel and adorniii" hinis<‘lf with garlands of llowers, he is accompanied to the river 
by a band ofimisic. li' he lias any property, he "iyes it to whom he pleases: then, 
sitting down by the siile of the river, h«' repeats the name of his idol, and proclaims, 
that he is now about to renounce his life in this place in order to obtain such or such 
a benefit. After this, he and his friends proceetl on a boat, and, fastening pans of 
water to his body, he plunges into the stream. The spectators cry out ‘ Hnree bid! 
llnreeb.d!’ Ilii/za ! ilti/.za! and then retire. Sometimes a person of property 
kindly interferes, and oilers to rHieve the wants of tin* victim if he will abstain lioju 
drowning himself; but the deluded man replies that ho waids uothing, as he is go¬ 
ing to hoa\ cu! 


When a person is afflicled with a supposed incurable distemper, or is in distress, 
or despised, it is common for him to form the rc.solution of parting with life in tiic 

• From kamn, tlc-irp, ?im1 tlca'h. 

•f M my mudrrn wtirk- in iljo tanj’nijt' gjivt' loo murh r to drc.'idftil crimr. What is 

If tha’ nn'tfes nnmio il chri.-ytl iii>aiitl li'bilhrii'* insoinany poiiii' tif inr anti praoliir? M' non *• A nian- 

• &ion inre.-stt'd i*nd 1>.V I'ornnv, let orvnpitr a) cli«*rrhilly Mr. Hiitttt* s, ‘ \\ lit pain 

• or sorrow ‘»(> far nviTro m* my palit*iirc, as to ni.iki* tito lin'd «•!' I may coiu ltrK* 'hut I am ro-callcd from 

* m> Ntation in tkt* j)l I'QOst and iiior»t rxprf'.s trnns.’ * Wlo rr i-tlir viimc of uirniiiija fow otiiiri*s of l»lood from 

* fill ir II ttiir :l rh at i«‘I f T.icjit* arc Ih.' opinions of Alt noo .md lln’nc. The c!n'isli.iii s>s*roi, iii cm'I’v parf^ 

Its to sav, “ .AH (hr fl.iv' ‘‘f my linn* « il) | wjiif, fi!l iny rhnniyr cixnc.** I.i ri»j;lamt, mIhtc 

tlo* i J ’ i pr'*v'ii!s that srir-nim' Ici’ cvcln U* > from i'i*‘ hope of mt'rry In the next worltl, 'iiici»l<‘.’i arc vci‘\ t'oiOMioii* 
Yf'i if ill *11 oi'i'i t!i('v lie in a i onn(r\ so iiiirflicvcd disfrc'-s as this, and w/icrc the iulutbiUinfs tire 

Jicrsuadid, laai acit-murdcr in the (Jait^c.s ib iho very load to Aifurc happinrasl 
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Ganges; or, the crime is committed after a vow, at tlie time of making which the 
person praj'ed for some favour in the next h;rllt, as riclies, freedom from sorrow, 
&.C. Sick p<>rsoiis sometimes al)sfuin from food for several days while sitting near 
the river, tlint lifti may thus depart from them in sight of the holy stream ; but tlie 
greater number drown themselves in the presence of relations; and instances are 
mentioned, in which ]>ersons in tlie act of self-murder have been forcibly pushed back 
into the stream by their own ofl'spring t There are diflerent places of the Ganges 
where it is considered as most desirable for persons thus to tnurder themselves, and 
in some cases auspicimis days are chosen on which to perform this work of rc/if^ious 
tncn'l; but a person’s drowninghimself in any part of the river is siipposo'd to be fol¬ 
lowed with immediate happiness. At Sagfirh island it is accounted an auspicious sign 
if the pcTson is speedily seized by a shark, or an alligator; but his future happitn'ss 
is supposed to be very doubtl'ul if he should remain long in the water before he is 
drowned. 'I'he British Government, for some years past, has sent a guard of se¬ 
poys to prevent persons from murdering themselves and their childi cn at this June- 
tion of the Ganges with tlie sea, at the annual festivals held in this place.* 

Some years ago, as Sluvu-Shiroinunee,t a hramhun, was returning from bathing 
with Kashee-nat’hii, another bramhim, at Sliautce-poora, they saw' a poor old man 
sitting on the bank of the river, and asked him what he was doing there. He replied, 
that ho was destitute of IVicnds, and was about to renounce his life in the Ganges. 
Kashil'-iuit’lui urged him not to delay then, if he was come to diehut the man seem¬ 
ed to hesitate, and replied, that it was very cold. The brainluin, (hinting to his com¬ 
panion that he wished to see the sport before be returned home), reproached the poor 
trembling wretch for his cowardice, and seizing his hand, dragged him to the edge 
of the bank, where he made him sit down, nibbed over him the pnri^ iiig clay of the 
river, and ordered him to repeat the proper incantations. While he w'as thus, with 
his eyes closed, repeating (liesc forms, lie slipped down, and sunk into the water, 
whicli was very deep,—and perished ! 

* In (he ymr I80i, at this place, I saw a brainlu*ncc (dripping with wrt, and shiverinp with cold), who h.'id 
ju.'it t)i*pn prrvcnfed I))' Ci * "CpoyH from drowning herself ;--'and during nty continuance (here Iheurd of ^'iverol 
ii.ofluTs uho had been prevented from niiirderin^ their chlltlieo. 
i This m in t elated the fact to me h'luiaelf. 
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About the jear 1790, a young nuiii.of the order of diindees, took up his abode at 
Kakshaiw, a village near Nudecya, fo,r a few months, and began to grow very cor¬ 
pulent. lloflecting that a person of his order was bound to a life of mortification, 
and feeling his passions grow stre/nger and stronger, he resolved to renounce his life 
in the flanges. He requested his friends to assist him in this act of self-murder, and 
they supplied him with a boat, some cord, and two water pans. He then proceeded 
on the boat into the middle of the stream, and, filling’ the pans with water, fastened 
one to his neck, and the other round bis loins, and in ibis iiiiinner descended into the 
water— lo rise no more! in the presence of a great multitude of applauding specta¬ 
tors. A few y ears after this another diiiid^, while sulfering under a fever, renoun¬ 
ced hit; life in the Ganges at N’idcTya ; and nearly at the same time, a diindee at 
Ariyaduli, about four miles from (.’alcutta, in a state of indisposition, refusing all 
medical aid (in which indeed be acted according to the rides of bis order), cast him¬ 
self into the river from a boat, and thus renounced life. 

* 

Gunga-dhrirh-shastree, a learned bramhiin, informed me, that in the year 1R06 he 
spent near (wo months at Priivagii, during which time he saw .about thirh/ persons 
lb men Ihemseh'et ! Almost every day be saw or beard of one or more siinnyasets 
who thus terminated their existence; and several instances occurred in which a man 
and bis wife, having no children, drowned themselves together, praying for some 
blessing in the next birth. 

A friend, in a letter written in the year 1813, says, ‘ The circumstance which you 
‘heard me relate of the poor leper, took jdace at Futwa, a little more than a year 
‘ago. On liearing the people ol my boat declare that a man was going to be drown- 
‘ed, 1 looked out, and s;iw the poor creature, who had been deprived by disease of 
‘his fingers and toes, but who in other respects appeared healthy, eating very hear- 
‘tily in the presence of his friends. The bank being high, 1 could not leave the boat 
‘till wc had proceeded to a considerable distance from the place where the man sat. 
‘As 1 was running towards the spot, I heard the people on (be (op of the boat call 
‘ out, ‘ He is drowned 1 he is drowned!’ His attendants, who appeared to be his re- 

N b2 
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^latives, had assisted him to descend the banh, but whether they pushed him in, or 
‘ whether he went into llie watw of his own pccord, I cannot tell. He made great 
‘ eflbrts to resist the stream, and reach the side, and struggled much before he sunk. 

‘—1 endeavoured to impress on the spectators the*heinousness of thiscrime, but they 

* smiled at my concern, and said, they had only complied with the wishes of the de» 

‘ ceased, who had been deprived by disease of his hands and feet.’ 

Another friend, in a lottor written at Cntwa in tlie year 1812, says, ‘ Last week I 

* witnessed the burning of a leper. A pit, about ten cubits in depth was dug, and 
‘a fire placed at the bottom of it. The poor man rolled himself into it, but instant- 
‘ly on feeling the lire begged to be taken out, and struggled hard for that purpose. 
‘His inotlior and sister, however, thrust him in again; and thus, a man tvho to all 
‘ appearance might have survived several years, was cruelly burnt to death. I find 
‘ that tlie prac ice is not uncommon in these parts.’ This poor wretch died with 
the notion, that by thus purifying his body in the fire, he slionld receive a hap|)y 
transmigration into a Jiealtiiful body : wlicreas, if he had died by the disease, he 
would, after four births, have appeared on earth again as a leper. 

Mr. C. in a lelter from Agra, dated in the year 1819, says, ‘ I went out a few 

* mornings ago, and came to an enclosed place, whicli, on enquiry, 1 found had been 

* rendered s-icred by ten persons having been Iniriod alive there : I am informed, that 

* man. persons visit the place every Monday afternoon for worship; and that once or 
‘ twice a year large crowds assemble here, and at another similar place near the city. 

* There is gnat reason to fear that this practice is very common in these parts. At 

* Allahabad many drown themselves every year; and at Vrinda-vunu many are bu- 
'ried alive or drowned every year, probably every moutli.’ 

t 

The Hindoos relate that there existed formerly at KsheTrti, a village near Nu- 
diicya, an instrument called kuriivut, which was used by devotees to cut off their own 
beads. The instrument was made in the shape of a half moon, with a sharp edge, 
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and was placed at the back of the neckj havinj^ chains fastened at the two extremi¬ 
ties. Tlie iiilatuateJ devotee, placing his feet ia tLe stirrup s, a violent jerk, 
and severed his head from his body. , 

SECTION XXX. 

Persons costing thcmsches from precipices, S^e, 

ANOTHER way in which the Hindoo shastrns allow a person to renounce life, 
is by tlirowing iiiiiiself from a inoiintai]i, or some otijcr eminence. Bengal is a per¬ 
fect plain; an.l I have not learnt how far (his permission of the shastrii is acted upon 
in the mountaijious parts of llindoost’hanu. 


SECTION XXXI. 

Dt/ing under the udieels of Jiigiimal'hiVs car. 

AMONGST the immense multitudes assembled at the drawing of this car, are 
numbers afllicted with diseases, and others involved in worldly troubles, or worn 
out with age and neglect. It often happens that such persons, after oflering up a 
prayer to tlie idol, that they may obtain happiness, or riches in the next birth, cast 
themselves under the wheels of the car, and are instantly crushed to death. Great 
numbers of these cars are to be seen in Bengal, and every year, in some place or 
other, persons thus destroy themselves. At Jhgiinuat’hii-kshctru, in Orissa, several 
perish annually. Many are accidentally thrown down by the pressure of the 

crowd, and are crushed to death. Tlie victims who devote themselves to death in 
these forms have an entire confidenoe that they shall, by this meritorious act of self- 
murder, attain to happiness. 

I beg leave hen^ to insert the following extract of a letter from an officer, to a 
friend, to confirm the facts related in this and the two preceding sections: ‘ 1 have 
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‘ known a woinaD, whose courage failed her oot’ippile, bludgeoned by her own dear 

‘kindred. Tiiis I have told the aullior of “.The Vindication of the Hindoos.”- 

‘ i have taken a Gs-ntoo out of tlic Ganges: 1 perceived him at night, and allied 

‘out to the boat-men.—Sir, he is gone; he belongs to god. A'es, but take hiin -ij', 
‘ and God w ill get him hereafter. We got him up at the last gasp : 1 gave him 

‘.some brandy and called it physic. O Sir, my cast is gone ! No, it is physic. It is 
‘ not that. Sir ! but my family will never receive me. I am an outcast! What! for 

‘saving your life ? A^es. Never mind snch a family.-1 let above one hundred 

‘ men out of limbo at Jngiinnat’hu ; there were a thousand dead and dying,—all in 
‘limbo starving, to extort money from them.* 

SECTION XXXTT. 

Infanticide. 

THE people in some parts of India, particularly the inhabitants of Orissa, and 
of the Eastern parts of Eengal, frequently offer their children to the goddess Gun- 
ga. The following reason is assigned for this practice : Wiien a woman has been 
long married, and has no children, it is common for the man, or his wife, or both of 
them, to make a vow to the goddess Giinga, that if she will bestow the blessing of 
children upon them, they will devote the first-born to her. If after this vow they 
have children, the eldest is nourished till a proper age, which may be three, four, or 
more years, according to circumstances, when, on a particular day appointed for 
bathing in any holy part of the river, they take the child with them, and offer it to 
this godde8.s: the child is encouraged to go farther and farther into the water till it 
is carried away by the stream, or is pushed oil' by its inhuman parents. Some¬ 
times a stranger seizes the child, and brings it up, but it is abandoned by its parents 
from the moment it floats in the water, and if no oiie be found more humane than they, 
it infallibly perishes. The principal places in Bengal where this species of murder 

* T linvc not the authority of this p'atlcmaa for iosertiog this extract; but I rely ou his known benevolence 
to excuse the freedom 1 have thus taken. 
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is practiced, are, Gunga-Saguru, where the river Hoogly disembogues itself into the 
sea; VoidyiivateS, a town about fourteen miles to the north of Calcutta; Trivciiii, 
Niidxya, Cliakduh, and Pi uyagii. 

The following shocking custom appears to prevail principally in the northern dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal. If an infant refuse the motlier’s breast, and decline in health, it is 
said to be under the influence of some malignant spirit, Sucli a child is sotue(itnes 
put into a basket, and hung up in a tree where this evil spirit is supposed to reside. 
It is generally destroyed by ants, or birds of prey, but sometimes perislics by neg¬ 
lect, though fed and clotlied dailyl If it should not be dead at tlie expiration of 
three days, the mother receives it home again, and nurses it, but this seldom hap- 

uis. Tlie late Mr. Thomas, a missionary, once saved and restored to its mother, 
an infant which had fallen out of a basket, at Bholahatii, near Malda, at tlie mo- 
inont a shackal was running away with it. As this gentleman and Mr. Carey were 
afterwards passing under the same tree, they found a basket hanging in the branches 
containing the skeleton of another infant, which had been devoured by ants. The 
custom is unknown in many places, but, it is to be feared, it is too common in others. 

In the North Western parts of Hindoost’haiui, the horrid practice of sacriflring 
female children as soon as born, has been known from time immemorial. The Hin¬ 
doos ascribe this custom to a projihccy delivered by a hrainlum to DwOTpu-singhh, a 
rajri-pootu king, that his race would lose the sovereignty through one of his female 
posterity. Another opinion is, that this shocking practice has arisen out of the law 
of marriage, which obliges the bride’s father to pay almost divine honours to the 
bridegroom :• hence persons of high cast, unwilling thus to humble themselves for 
the sake of a daughter, destroy the infant. In the Punjab, and neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, to a great extent, a cast of Sikhs, and the raJu-pootOs, as well as many of the 
bramhuns and other casts, imirdcr their female children as soon as born. I have 
made particular enquiry into the extent of these murders, but as the crime is per- 

• At the lime of marriage, the boy’s fatlier Inking hold of the knee of the boy, worships him, by presenting 
aHerings of rice, fluwen, paint, &c. and promUing to give to him bis daughter. 
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petrated in secret, have not been able to prbcure very exact information. A gen¬ 
tleman whose information on Indian customs is very correct, imforms me, that this 
practice was, if it is not at present, universal among all the raju-poots, who, he sup¬ 
poses, destroy all their daughters; he expresses his fears, that, notwithstanding 
their promises to the Government of Bombay, made in conserjueuce of the very be¬ 
nevolent exertions of Mr.Duncan, the practice is almost generally continued, lie 
adds, the custom prevails in the Punjab, in Malwa, Jcud-pooru, Jeseelmere, Guze- 
rat, Kutch and perhaps Sind, if not in other provinces. 

A friend at Ludhana, in a letter written in the year 1812, says, ‘ The horrible 

* custom of murdering female infants is very common among the raju-pootus. One 
<of these fellows had been induced, by the tears of his wife, to spare the life of a 

* daughter born to him. The girl grew up, and had arrived at the age of thirteen, 

‘ but, unfortunately for her, had not been demanded in marriage by any one. Tlie 
‘rnjti-pootn began to apprehend the danger of herbringing a disgrace upon thefami- 
*ly, and resolved to prevent it by putting the girl to death. Shortly after forming 
‘ this atrocious design, he either overheard, or pretended to have overheard, some 
‘ of his neighbours speak of his daughter in a way that tended to encrease his fears, 
‘ when, becoming outrageous, he rushed upon the poor girl, and cut her head off. 
‘ The native magistrate confined him for a year, and seized all his property. But 

* this was only because the girl was marriageable; infants are murdered with per- 
‘ feet impunity.’ 

* The Jatus, a people who abound in these parts,’ says a friend, in a letter from 
Agra, dated May, 1812, ‘ destroy their female cliildren as s<roii as horn, but being 

* now afraid of the English, they reinovd their pregnant woin“n before the time of 
‘ delivery into the district oftlie raja of B'lur.b.-poorL, tliat tisey may there coininit 
‘tliese horrid murders with iinpuni»y. Oh ! the dark places of the earth are full of 
*the habitations of cruelly ! In these parts there are not many women hiiriicd with 

* their husbands, and when they do burn, they are not held down with bamboos, but 

* left to iheinselves and the fire ; but if any one run away or jump out, they cut Imr 
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*down with a awarif and throw her Ihto the fire agaia. This was dene at a flight of 
^steps ja»t bjir, a httle before the Englkh took this plaee; since which time 1 hare 
fnot heard of aaj such erents oecturiag.* 


SECJTIOxV xxxin. 

Ascetics devoured in forests by vMd bmsts, , 

BESIDE the dreadful wast^ of hnnian life, in practising superstitious austeriUesy 
great numbers of Hindoo devotees, who visit forests as an aot of seclusion from the 
world, perish by wild beasts. The author, when on a visit to Saguru island in the 
year 1806, was informed by a yogw that six ^ his companions had been devourAl * 
there by tygers in Ike three preceding months; that while absent in the forest gather-i 
ing sticks, he heard their cries, and looking over the wall of the temple yard in which 
they lived, he saw the tygers dragging them by the neck into the forest Other 
forests infested by wild beasts are visited by these yogees, many of whom are devour¬ 
ed every year. Numbers of secolar persons too, drawn to the annual festivals cele* 
brated in these fimests, Ml victims to the tygers. 

SECTION xxxiv. 

Perishing in cotd regions. 

THEHindoea have a way to heaven withont dying. If the person who wishes 
to go this way to heaven, through repeating certain incantations, survive the cold, 
be at last arrives at Ilimali^, the residence of Shivu. Such a person is said ‘ to 
go the Great Journey.* Yoedhist’hiro, according to the pooranus, weift this way 
to heaven; but his companions Bheeiau, Urjoonu, Nukoolo, S&bfi-d6vfi, and Drou- 
phdS, perished by the cold on the menatain. This fintns another method in which 
the Hindoos may meritoriously pnt a period to their existence. It is also one of 
the lltndeo atoacments for great offences. 
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It is diflicult lo form an estimate of llic iiuiDher of Hindoos wlio perish anrnal* 
Ij, the victims of superstition: and the author fears anv reasonalde conjecture would 
a)>pear to many as hi»Iil^ i'xa^geratecl, and iflteiided to preji'clke the public mind 
against the Hindoos as idolaters. He wishes to ieel and avow a Just abhorrence 
of idolatry, ainl to deplore it as one of the greatest scourges ever employed by a 
Heing, (enihle in auger, to punish nations who have rejected tlie direct and simple 
means which rmtnre and conscience supply of know in;.’; himself; Init he would use 
no unfair means of rendering even idolatry detestable; and with this assiiranc<>, he 
iiou enters on as correct a conjeeUire respecting tnc mniiber of victims aunnally sa- 
ciificed on the altars of the Indian gods, as he is able : 

JVhIozos hurnl <i!ive on t/ie runmi! pth., in nindor.st'/uiiu'iy - - 5000 

Pilgrims perishins; on Ihr roads and nl sacred jdaccs,'* - - . 4000 

Persons droioning Ihonsehcs in Ihc. Ganges, or buried or burnt alive, • 600 

Children iuimofaled, including the daughters of the rajti-pootiis, - - r-OO 

!Skli persons ichosc de ath is hastened on the banks of the Ganges,i - .500 

Total, 10,500 

* “ BuHtlnick in Orissn, Mr.ijnOlh, IfiO'. knoK’ dial wcarp.apprnarhiiip ,Tii»jffrn,ni( (.and yet wp hip more 
tiian fifiy from it) hy the Iniiimii boiips wliicli wp liavp sppii forsninp days sfrpHod by (liP way. At Ihij 
(ila.-p WP h.iv • bppii joiiipd by several large bodic.'. of pilgrims, iirrhnps 2000 in miinber, yt ho have eoine from vari¬ 
ous (lari;: of Noitlierii India. Home old jipr-ons areaiiKiiig llirm who wish lo die at .luu’grrii.nil. Niriibers of 
pilgrims dip on llio road ■, and their boilips griiprully iPimiin uiiburied. On a pl.-in hy the rivrr, near llie pil¬ 
grim's 0 iravaii-rra at tWs place, lliere uicmui*' han a iiiiiidreil stiills. The dogs, Jarkals, and vultures, seem 
to live here on limoaii prey. 

“ ./Mg.r nitiiil, 1 K/i Jiou'.—1 h;'ve seen Juggernant. The .seme at riiiddruek is but Ihe vestibule loJiiggernat.l. 
No reeord ofancient-or modern liislory can gi\c, 1 think, anadcqiiulc ideaof this v.-illcyi.fdeath; it iriav lietrii- 
Ij eompared viiUi the^* valley of llinnom.” I have tiNo visited thetand plains I y the sea, iit some places w hitened 
with the boaesof Dip pilgrims; and another |»laee:i little way out of the ton n,eall.-d by tin; baiglish, the (iulgollu, 
W here the dead bodies .irp nSiially cast forth ; and where dogs tin'l vnlluresttrp ever seen. 

''Juggernaut, 21sl Jinir. I helield another listrcssing scene this morning nl the I’liire of Skulls; a poor ivoman 
1; tug (lead, or nearly dead, and her two children by her, lookitig at the ilogs and v til Hires nliie!i were neat. The 
people piPBied by vvilliiiwt notieing (he children. I asked (hem w here was their home. 'I'hey said, “ they had no 
liinne hut wliere their mothtr wivs.” O, (here is no pity at Jnggernatd! no tenderness of heart in Moloch's king¬ 
dom.” liuc/ianan's Rrsiarclics in India, 

A person who has lived .several years near Ilie (empleof J.‘igunnnf'li'''t, inOiissa, iiia leller lo the nnihor, says, 
”1 cannot pnnionneron (lie numbers' nhoannuall; perish at Ji'gnnnat'hn, and on their way lliilher; insomeyean 
llu'v do mil amount to more than 20J perhap.s; but in others they may e.xeeed 200U.” 

1 A genlleaiaB, w hose opinioo is of great vt eight, says, “ I believe this esliouitc is far below the trutli.” 
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Supposing tUore to be five thousand towns and large villages in Ilindoost’hann, 
and that on? widow is burnt from each of these places in one year, no less a num¬ 
ber than five ihousmd helpless widows ore amuallj/ burnt alive in this country; but if 
we are guided by the calculation made at Calcutta (see page 312) it will appear, 
that at least two widows in evory large village must be murdered annually, includ¬ 
ing all the large towns in the same ratio. If so, instead of five tlioiisand murders, 
the number must be doubled; and it will appear that TEN THOUSAND WI¬ 
DOWS PEIllSH on the funeral pile in the short period of twelve months ; nor is 
this havock like the irregular return of war; on the contrary, it is as certain and 
as fatal as the march of death itself. 

Tlic secotul calculation will not appear exaggerated, I am persuaded, when we 
consider the testimony of Dr. nuchunan, added to that of an officer inserted in the 
3l9lh page of this work ; to which I could add, that of many respectable natives : 

-!)y fevers, l)y the dysentery, and other disca.scs arising from exposure to the 

night air, and t!ie privations of a long Journey, crowds are carried ott'in a few clays : 
sometimes numbers involuntarily fall under the wheels of the monstrous car of Ju- 
gimurit’hii: five or six hundred persons, principally women, I am informed, were 
cr isiif'd to death helbre tlie temple of Jng.innat’hu, in the year 1810, by the mere 
pr'’‘-sure of the crowd. The reader must consider that these sacred places, the resort 
of pilgrims, are spread all over Ilindoost’lianu, and that pilgrims travel to them from 
distances reciuirlng journies of three, four and five months. 

In the opitiion of every person to whom I have shewn the manuscript, the other 
calculations fall far below the real fact. 

• 

lint if these calculations are not beyond the truth, what a horrible view do they 
present of the etlects ot superstition Since ihe commencement oftlie hramliinical 
f vslem, millions of victims have been immolated on the altars of its gods; and,not- 
witiistaudiiig the influence of Eiiropean.s, the whole of Iliudoobt’hanu may be term¬ 
ed a field of blood unto this day.” 


0 o 2 
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I must leave it to Ibe pen of the future hrstoriitn nnd poet to pve these sceaes iJiat 
just colouring whicli will harrow up the sonl.of future generations: 1 must leavr 
to them the description of these legitimate murders, perpetrated at the eomnmwd 
and in the presence of the high-priesta ofklolatry *, who, by the magieepell of su- 
perstitioii, have l>eon able to draw men to quit Ihcir homes, and travel ou foot» 
thousand miles, for the sake of belioldiug an idol cut out of the trimk of a neigh¬ 
bouring tree, or dug from an adjoining quarry to prevail on men to comiBitinaM* 
dors to supply human victims lor the altars of religion y —on mothers to butcher th^r 
own children;—on friends to force diseased relations into the arms of death, while 
struggling to extricate themselves ;—on children to apply the lighted torch to the 
pile that is to devour the living mother, who has fed them from hee breasts, and 
dandled them on her knees. To crown the whole, these priests «f idolatry have 
persuaded men to worship them as gods, to lick the dust of their feet, and evc» 1^ 
cut olT lumps of their own flesh,* their own headst os oflorin^ tp U»p£ii4s. 


SECTIOJN XXXV. 

Ctrtmomes performed oa visiting holypTaets^ 

Til B founders of the Hindoo religion have tanght that certain places, (Teert’ho- 
st’hann)!: are peculiarly sacred; that the performance of religkms rites at these plae^ 
is attended vvitli peculiar merit, and followed by extraordinary benefits. The source 
and cqnfloence of sacred rivers; places where any ©f the plieenpiDCua of nature lu»ve 
been discovered j or where particular images have been sot up by the geds them¬ 
selves or where some god or grv?at saint has resided; or where distinguished re¬ 
ligious actions have been jcerfornied—have been prpnounimd sacred. 

Excited by the miraculous nccounts inserted in the shastrus, multitudes Tisft these 
places; others reside there for a time; atid some spend the last stages of life at a 

* Seepage 190. + Seepage S16. J TheplacewherepeTsonsnblaiBselTafloBrrnnnfrfe.iailva- 

t'iun, and c^’Aiinii, place. ^ At Benares SluvS « said t» have set up with Isis owuhandsan image «f tlic lingfi. 
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ftoly place, to make sure of heaven aftei' dealh. Ridi men not nnlreqaently erect 
tempiea and cut po«d» at these places, for the benefit of tlieir souls.^ 

• 

When a person resolves to visit any one of these places, he fixes upon an auspi¬ 
cious tlay, and, tvro days preceding- the commencement of his journey, has his head 
shaved; these-xt day he fasts; the following day he performs the shraddhu of the 
three preceding generatioas of ius family on both sides, and then leaves his house. 
Jf a }>erson act accordii^ to the shastrii, he observes the following niles; First, 
(ill he returns to his own house, he eats rice which has not been wet in cleansing, 
and that only once a day; be 'abstains from anointing his Body with oil, and fron» 
eating fish. Jf he ride in a palanqueen, or in a boat, he loses half the benefits of 
his pilgrimage, if lie walk on foot, he obtains the full fruit. The last day of his 
journey he fests. On his arrival at the sacred spot, lie has his whoJo body shaved ;* 
after wliioh be bathes, and performs tiie shraddhu. It is necessary that hestay sevet» 
days at leant atihe holy place; he may continue as much longer as he pleases. Every 
day during his stay he bathes, pays bis devotions to the images, sits before them and 
repeats (heir names, and worships them, presenting such olFerings as ho can afford. 
In bathing he makes kooshii grass images for his relations, and bathes them. The 
benefit arising to relations will be as one to eight, compared with that of the person 
bathing at the holy place. When he is about to return, he obtains some of the offer¬ 
ings which have been presented to the idol or idols, and brings them home to give fo- 
his friends and neighbours. These consist of sweetmeats, flowers, tooKisee leaves, 
the aslies of cow-dung, Sic. After celebratii^ the shraddhu, he entertains the bram- 
huns, and presents them witli oil, fish, emd all those things fi-oni which he abstained. 
Having done this, be returns to his former course of living. The reward promised 
to the pilgrim is, that he shall ascend .to the heaven of that god who presides at ^ 
the holy place he has visited. 

« 

TUve (following are some of the principaTpIaces in Hindoost’hanu to which persons 
go on pilgrimage: 

* If ilbe a’nomaa, slie liiisOD))i the fireadili of tno'flngen of her bafr bebbKi cut aK Ifa witlow, fterwhoic 
leaA is tliaved. 
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Guija, rendered famous as the place where,\ishnoo destroyed a giant. To pro¬ 
cure the salvation of deceased relations, craiyds of Hindoos perforin the sliraudhii 
here, on Avhom government levies a tax. Ilicli Hindoos have expended immense sums 
at -this place. 


Knsh'c (Benares). To this phice multitudes of Hindoos go on pilgrimage; the 
ceremonies of religion, when performed at the dift'erent holy places in this city, are 
supposed to be very efficacious. 1( is the greatest seat of Hindoo learning in Hin- 
doost’hanu, IMany Hindoos spend their last days here, under the expectation, that 
dying here secures a phmo in S livii’s heaven. To prove that a man dying in the very 
act of sin at tlii-: place obtains happiness, the Hindoos relate, amongst other sto¬ 
ries, one respecting a man avIio died in a pan of hot spirits, into wl.ich he accident¬ 
ally fell while carrying on an intrigue ivith th.e wile of a liquor merchant. Shiv^. is said 
to have come to this man in his last moments, and, whiepening the name of Briimha 
in his ear, to have sent him to heaven. Even Englislimcn, the Hindoos allow, may 
go to heaven fj om Kashec, and tlicy relate a story ofanEnglish.manwhohada grcai 
desire to die .it this place. After his arrival there, he gave money to his head Hin¬ 
doo servant to build a temple, and iierfcrm the ditferent ceremonies required, and in 
a short lime aLerwards obtained his desire, and died at Kashue. I suppress the 
name of uiy countryman from a sense of shame. 

Prui/n%u (Allahabad). The Hindoos suppose that the Ganges, tlie Yumoona 
and the Sfiruswutee, three sacred rivers, unite their streams here. Many persons 
from all parts of la.iia hatlic at tins pl.ioe, and many choose a voluntary death here. 
Government levies a tax on the pilgrims. He who has visited Giiya, Kash^ and 
Pr.yagu, flatters himself that i^e is possessed of extraordinary religious merits. 

(in TTi-sa). Sc vcral temples and pools attract the atten¬ 
tion of pilgrims at this place ; b it the gre<vt god Jugrinnat’hh is the most famous 
object ofnttention to pilgrims, w!io come from all parts of India at the times of the 
thirteen annna! festivals held in honour of this wooden god. All c.vsts eat (ogetlier 
here, the rise of which custom is variously accounted for. The Hindoos say, that 
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£00,000 people assemble at this place at the tiaic of drawing the car, when five or 
six people are said to throw themselves under t!ie wheels of the car every year, as 
a certain means of obtaining salvation. * When 1 asked a bramluin in what way such 
persons expected salvation, he said, that "(Mierally the person who thus threwaway 
bis life was in a state of misfortune, and that he thou^Iit, as he sacrificed liis life 
through his faith in Jt g"nnat’hr!, this god would certainly save him.—The pilgrims 
to this place, especially at the time of tlie aliove festival, endure the greatest hard¬ 
ships, some frbm the fatigues of a long j(.iii nry, others from the want of necessary 
support, or from being exposed to bad weather.. Multitudes perish on the roads, 
very often by the dysentery, and some parts of the ‘ca shore at (liis lioly place may 
be properly termed (J.ilgotlin, t!io nu.nber of skulls and dead bodic.5 are so great. 
In no part of ladia, perhaps, are tl.e horrors of this sup<'rstition so deeply felt as 
on this spot: its victims are almost countless. Every third year they make a new 
image, wliena bramlvinre i ove.s the original bones of Krishnu* from the belly of 
the old image to that of the new one. Oil this occasion, l.e covers his eyes lest he 
should be struck dead for looking at siicli sacred relics.t After this, we may be sure, 
the common people do not K/s/t to see Krishnii’s bones. 

It is a well-authenticated fact, that at this place a number of females of infamous 
character are employed to dance and sing before tlie god. They live in separate 
bouses, not at the ten][)le. Persons going to see Jagunnat’hu are often guilty of 
CTiininar actions with these female.s.j; Multitudes take loose women with thtuu, ne¬ 
ver suspecting that Jugrninat’hu will be olfcnded at their bringing a prostitute into his 
presence,—or that whoredom is inconsistent with that worship from which they ex¬ 
pect salvation, and to obtain which some of them make a journey of four months. 

« 

* Thetmdilmn is, (hat k'nsTmlrfl-iJyontnnri.bvIhedirpctionof Vislinoa,placedUiebones«fKriblinO,>vliohad 
been acridciiUlly killed by a hunter, in Uic belly of the image of Jiig. nnat’lift. 

t The raia of Kurd wan, KJC-rtee-Chilndrll, evpendetl, it is said, twelve laek-. „f roopees in ajoiirney to JiV'"-.. 
ntu’hf., and in bribing the bramhCns to permit him to see these bones. For the sight of the bones he paid tw<» 
lack* of ronpees; but he died in six months afterwards~-/i>r Ais temerily, 

J The officiating brambSns tiiere continually live in adulterous connection with them. 
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Before this place fell into the hands of the English, the king, a Marhatta chief, 
«xacted tolls from pilgrims for passing through his territories to .1 ugannafhn. At 
one place the toll was not less than one |iound njne shillings ft»r each foot-passen¬ 
ger, if he had so much property with him. When a Bengalee raja used to go, he was 
arcompanted by one or two thousand peo]ile, for every one of whom he was obliged 
to pay the toll. The Honorable Company's government levies a tax of from one 
to six foopees on each passenger. For several vears after the conquest of Kiituka 
hy the English, this tax was not levied, when myriads of pilgrims thronged to this 
place, and thousands, it is said, perished from disease, want, &c. 


Some persons, on leaving this holy place, deposit with the bramhuns of tlm tem¬ 
ple one or two hundred roopees, with the interest of which the bramhuns are to 
purchase rice, and present it daily to Jagunnat'hfi, and afterwards to diindees or 
brainhrms. Deeds of gift arc also made to diigunnat’hfi all over llindoost’hanii, 
which arc received by agents in every large town, and paid to the Mdt’hii-dharees* 
at Jugiinnal’liii-kshiitni, who by this means (though prolcssing themselves to be 
meudicants) have become some of the richest merchants in India. 

Jlnmvshwtlrii. {Ramiseram). This place forms the southern boundaiy of the bram- 
iiinical religion. It is famous for containing a temple said to have been cxvcled by 
Ramfi on his return from the destruction of the giant liavfinu. N»»ue but wandering 
incndicauts visit it 

Oi&nirii-skeMra, a loountain near Chittagoug, on which stands a temple of the 
iingii. Over the surlace of a pool of water inflamniable air is said to be perceived, 
fn)in the lire of which pilgrims kindle their burnt-olleriiigs. The water oozes from 
one side of the rock, and as it falls below, the pilgrims stand to receive the purifying 
stream. 

* The<e MSt'hn-(!hare»nT« found .t1 fvrry holy place. One person presides otn the bouse, which is fl»e fom- 
mmi resort of pilgrims, who are entcrbiioed there. 
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Gtlttga-Sagiirny (Sagnru-isknd). A‘t this place the Ganges runs into the sea; and 
this circumstance, it is supposed, gives an efficacjr to the waters. Vast crowds of 
Hindoos visit tiiis island twice in the ^ear,'and perform religious ceremonies for the 
good of themselves and ancestors : some areguiltjr of self-murder, in which thejr are 
assisted by a number of alligators which visit this spot: the infant is cast into the jaws 
of this voracious animal by its infatuated mother; and thus the religion Br;im« 
lia transforms the mother into a monster, and tears asunder the tenderest ties ofna* 
ture.—Ruins and pools still exist on this island, which prove, that though now the 
haunt of wild beasts, it was once inhabited. 

Uj/odhj/a, (Oudo), the ancient capital of Ramu, situated by the river Siiruyoo, is 
still inhabited. Tiie |)ilgrims arc generally Ramats. Mil'hila^ (Tirhoot), the birth¬ 
place of Seeta, and tise capital of her father Junnkn, is resorted to Isy pilgrims, as well 
as Mul'koora, thebirlh-place of Krishnii, and Fmjda-t'MnM, the scene of the revels of 
tills licentious deity, whose follawcrs visit many sacjcdretreats, the resort of Krishiifi 
and the milkmaids. Gokoola, the place where Krishnh was educated, is also visited 
by pilgrims, who are shewn various spots which have been coiiseciated by the gam¬ 
bols of their favourite god. 

The foird of Nolmhhil, near Lucknow, is celebrated as the place whore SiJotu, the 
sage, read the pooraiius to b0,000 disciples. 

Voidi/^mChu, a place in Rirboom, contains a celebrated image called Ramu-Iingu. 
Some pilgrims, alHicted with incurable distempers, fist here till they die; others 
make vows, sometimes in some such words as those; ‘ Oh! Voidyonat’hii, give me a 
wife, and I will bring a pan of water from the Ganges and bathe thee,’ or, ‘ 1 w ill 
{)rcsc|lt to thee a miin of milk, for'lrumenty.’ 

M VuheshtsSrilf another place in Rirboom, an image of the sage L'shtavokru is 
set up, where several warm springs attract the attention of devotees, who bathe in 
their waters, not to heal tlieir bodies, but their souls. 

Pp 
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Kooroo-kxhtlfrti^n near Dollii, (Irradfiil battle betwixt YoodistTiiru 

and Dooryodb'inii was fought. Here P > ' lioo-raiiiiialsois said to have tilled five 
pools with the blood oftlie kshetri^j iis, lioui which he- offered a libation to his decea¬ 
sed father.* 

Hirtgooh, a cave or excavated rock on the sea shore. Offerings are presented to 
the regents of the place on a stone in the cave. 

Eliamril-kmunu, a place on the borders of Orissa, containing 6000 temples dedf- 
«ated to Shivfi. Not less than 70 or 80,000 people are said to visit this place at the 
dhiwiiig of the car of Jug<mnatTiS, when all casts eat togethei*. 

H&ree-ftwarii, from Huree, a name of Vishnoo, and dwarii, a door, or the mouth 
iiroiD which the Ganges issues. An account of this place, inserted in the 6th volume 
•f the Asiatic ilesearcheSj declares, that 2,500,000 people assembled here at a fes- 
tivail in 1796^ 

KaneJitv, a town inTclinga, divided into two parts, Shivii-Kanchee and Yishnoo- 
Kancli^. At a festival held here in the month Choitro, the disciples of Shivu and 
of Vishnoo quarrel, and often murder one another. 

Multitudes of other places in India are venerated and visited, by pilgrims. Whew 
J was writing tliis account, on describing UristuI hot wells, witFi all its gilt crutefies 
hanging in the piimp-room, to the learned bramhun who assisted me, he confessed 
that it vrould make a iamous holy place, and attract immense crowds of pilgrims. 
11 is a di^ilorabie circumstance, tJiat such a waste of time, of life, and of property, 
should be incurred, through the fiitail deception, that the sight of a holy place will 
he accepted by the .Tudge of heaven and eapth,. instead of repentance and conversion, 
instead of a contrite heart, and a holy life. 

•» To sali!.ry his revt-nge. Tliere is nvtliiing revAlliug to the feelingf of the Hindoos in this dreadful act of re¬ 
venge: h.xsmadr Kmtrno-'sliilirh a holy pfoce-. When A Hindoo it dmiibiiig. a. (Dxtuiful quarrel, he says, **'ll 
nut a pscfeci Kuurao.l.sUutrfi.'’ 
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SECTION XXXTI. 

Ctrcmonies ut HeaUt. 

A sick person after his removal to the banks of the Ganges, if he possess suffici¬ 
ent strength, directs quantities of food, garments, &c. lo be presented to the Iwam- 
hQns. That he maj not be compelled to cross V^oitiJrijiiee, whoso waters are hot, m 
his waj to the seat of judgment, he presents to a bramhiin a black cow. Wlim 
about to expire, the relations place the bod^- up to the navel in the river, and direct 
the djing man to call aloud on the gods, and assist him in doing so. 

The burning of the body is one of the first ceremonies which the Hindoos per¬ 
form for the help of the dead in a future state. If this ceremony have not been at¬ 
tended to, the shraddhu, tnrprtnii, &c. cannot bo perfi»riBed. If a person be unable to 
provide wood, cloth, clarified butter, i-ice, water pans, and other things, beside the 
fee to the priest, lie must beg among his neighbours. If the body be thrown into the 
river, or burnt, w ithout the accustomed ceremonies, (as is sometimes the case) the 
ceremonies may be performed over an image of the deceased made-of tooshu grass. 

Immediately after death, tlie attendants lay out the body on a sheet, placing two 
pieces of wood under the head and feet; after which they anoint the corpse with cla¬ 
rified butter, bathe it with the water of the Ganges, put round the loins a new gar¬ 
ment, and another over the left shoulder, and then draw the sheet on which the body 

lies, over the whole. The heir at law next bathes himseltj puts on new garments, 

» 

and boils some rice, a ball of which and a lighted brand he puts to the mouth of the 
deceased, repeating incanlatioiis. • The pile having been prepared, he sets fire to i1, 
and occasionally throws on itclarified butter and ether combustibles. When tlie body 
is consumed, he washes the ashes into the river; the attendants bathe, and, present¬ 
ing a drink-offering to the deceased, return liome-, before they enter the house, how¬ 
ever, each one touches fire, and chews some bitter leaves, to signify that parting with 
relations by death is an unpleasant task. 

r pS 
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StCTlON XA-WII. 

Rites for the repose of the soul, (Shraddhti.) 

THE ilindou shasti'n^teacli, that after death the soul becomes pretH,* viz. takes 
a Imdj; about the siac of a person’s thiunb, and reniauis in the custody of YiJmr, the 
judge of the dead. At the time of rt‘ct'ivii>g pHnislimcnt the body becomt^ enlarg¬ 
ed, and is made capable of enduring sorrow. The performance of the shraddhu 
delivers the deceased, at the end of a year, from this state, and translates him to the 
heaven of the Pitrees, where he enjoys the reward of his meritorious actions, and 
afu’rwards, in another body, enters into that state which tlie nature of his former ac¬ 
tions assign to hhn. If the shraddliu be not performed, the deceased remains in 
the pretu state, and cannot enter another body. We are here strongly icmindod «ii' 
the ,‘32.'jth and six following lines of FipgH, in tlie 6th book of his ilinied, as well 
ns of the 28th ode of the 1st book of Horace. 

The ol^oring^ made in a person’s name, after his decease, and the ceremonies 
wliieh take place on the occasion, arc called his shraddhn, which the Hindoos are 
vory anxious to p erform in a becoming manner. The son who performs these rites 
obtains great meat: and the deceased is hereby satisfied,f and, by gills to the bram- 
hims in his name, obtc.ins heaven. 

1 ..tTe are three shraddhtis for the dead : ono, ejeven days after death r another, 

c very mouth; and anolLer at the close of a j'ear-after a fmrson’s d(*cQase. During the 

• 

ten^ days of mourning, the relations hold a femily ronneii, and consult on the means of 
performing the shraddhu: on the last of these dhys, after making an offering for the 
dead by the side of the river, they are sliaved. This offering cowsista of boiled rice, 

* A dcimrtci] + Mf nn* Myj, ‘ What sart of nblatien, jflws duly (sthc nane*, is capable of 

miisfj ing (hem Cur a long time, or for etemiiy, I will now d ■dare without omitnen.’ 

t Ur.unliuns are andean ten days after the death of a relation I UiStriySi, twelve; vobhy&e, fifteen; and 

dioudru.., tii.rty. 
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curds, sugar, sweetmeats, milk, plantains, &c. made into ten balls, and presented 
with pra^yers. 

The next day, after bathing,* the family prepare an open place for the ccremo-* 
nios. If it be the shraddhn of a rich man, all the learned Hindoos and respecta¬ 
ble pe(»ple of the neighbouring villages are invited. The company being seated 
under an awning, the sons and the other relations of the deceased, dressed in new 
garnients, pljce themselves in the midst of the company with their faces eastward, 
having near them sixteen different gifts, as brass cups, candlesticks, umbrellas, shoes. 
See. Next are brougld, seeds of sesamum, a small piece of gold, and another of a 
different metal, wrapt up in new cloths. The son of the deceased now puts a piece 
of new cloth across his neck, and offers an atonement for the sin of having killed 
insects in sweeping the room, in cooking, gritMling spices, and in moving the water 
jar; then follows an offering to the sun ; then, rising, and bringing his hands for¬ 
ward in a supplicating posture, he solicits leave from the company to make the of¬ 
fering; after which he offers the sesamum, gold and metal, for the happiness of the 
deceasetl; takes the kosha, and sprinkles the sixteen gifts with water; then placing 
a llower on each, and repeating prayers, he offers them in the presence of the slial- 
gramii, one by one, in the name of the deceiised, that he may olvtain heaven. The 
son afler this, if in circumstances sufficiently affluent, presents large gifts to the bram- 
hiins, as elephants, horses, palanfpieens, boats, &c. the receiving of which, however, 
is not honourable. A bramfihn then marks the forehends of all present with sandal 
powder, and puts round the neck of each a garland of flowers. To tlie iigriidanett 
bramhnns and others arc now given, amidst much confusion among the receivers, the 
sesamum, the morsel of gold, the metal, a large bason full of kourees, and a couch 
or two, as well as the sixteen different gifts, after which the assembly breaks up. 
The son then goes into the house, and placing a bramhun and his wife on a seat, 
covers them with ornaments, worships them, and, adding a large present of money, 
dismisses them. 

* At the (rmrerbitthiDf, fhepenon whi* wW pcrfiwm the ahraddhh, pnrilirB hiinFflf by piNtiiij; water,eeeds, 
fruiis.&r. inpai'lFor ihcautilis of Tour plantain trees, roi'oating iiirantntiuna ile sends s»n-.c »f Ibis water hooie 
Vo purify the fanrily. 

i BromhSM who receive the first gifts at slirsddlths are called by this name. 
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After thig, tlic gon of the deccagcd rwjucstg five liramhuns, of some note for fcarn- 
insy, to offer a male calf, in doinjj which thcij lake (wo cloths each, four poitas, four 
betle-nuts, and sonic kourceg, provided for the purpose, and go with the company 
to a spot where an altar has been prepared, one tubit high, and four cubits square. 
Four of the brainhuns sit on the four sides of the altar, and there worship certain 
gods, andoftora burnt-sacrifice. Near the altar are placed the shalgramu, four female 
caivoM^ a mule calf, and a vilwii post. The fidh branili .n reads certain parts of a 
pourann, to drive away evil spirits. The ieniulo ci:!ves are tied to four vilwB posts, 
and tin? male calf to a post called vrishii post.* To the necks of the female calves 
four small slender baskets arc suspended, in which are placed, among other things, 
a comb, and the iron instrument with which the Hindoo women paint their eyebrows 
black. A sheet of metal is placed under the belly of the male calf; on the back a 
sheet of copper; the hoofs are covered with silver, and the horns with gold, if the 
gbraddhubc performed by a richman.t On the hips ofthe male calf marks of Shivii’s 
ti'idcnt are impressed with a hot iron. After this, the son of the deceased washes 
the tail ofthe malecalf, and with the same water presents a driiik-ofl'eriiig to his de¬ 
ceased ancestors; and afterwards marries the male calf to tlie four female calves, re¬ 
peating many funnulas, in which they are recommended to cultivate love and mu¬ 
tual sympathy. The son next liberates the female calve.*, forbidding any one to de¬ 
tain them, or partake of Clieir milk in future. In liberating the male calf, he says, * 
have given thee these four wives;$ live with lliein. Thou art the living image o. 
Yuniu; tlmu goest upon four legs. Devour not the corn of others, go not near a 
cow in calf,’ &c. The female calves are geueraUy taken by bramhun$.§ The male 
calf is let loose, to go w'herc he pleases .jl 

* Vrishti is the n'ltne for ahull. A roufrli image uf one of these animnlsisearveit in (he middle of (be post, whirli 
is afterwards set up in a pubfie road till it rots or falls down. It is often full of rough carved tigvrcs. A.gQOd one 
eosts about four roopecs. -t If by a poor man, imitations of these lliiiijjs are used. 

< 

} Ilerethe Hindoos marry rattle ‘ In uuothrr part of tliis volume fheTenderwillind an account of the mar¬ 
riage of monkicsi I § Vet the ; eeeiving of these and other gifts at sliraddlii'is is supposed to disgrace a person. 

II These bulls wander ahoat; and are treated by the Htnduns with great respect. Nonne can claim any re- 
drewf.ir ilie it^jury they do, and no llinitoo dare destroy (hem. In large towns tliey arc often mischievous. 
The IvBglish cull them hramhdBcc btflli. 
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To tills succeeds what is peculiarly termed the shraddhu. The river side, or the 
enw-house, or some retired place, is chosen; after cleansing which, they collect all' 
hinds of eatables, cloth, sesamum, flow.ers, &c. and place them in dishes made of 
the excavated trunks of the plantain tree. The son then washes his feet, and sits 
with his face towards the east, with a shalgramn before him, and repeats many incan¬ 
tations to purity himself; he then w'orships the shalgramii; pi-escnts to his deceas¬ 
ed parent the seven dishes placed to the east, repeating various incantations; and 
worships Gunga,’ Vishnoo, and the houshold god, adding an offering to the ances¬ 
tors of the king, as an acknowledgment for using the king's land at worship. He 
then, tnniing'his face to the south, reads many incantation?, and w ith five, seven, 
or nine blades of kooshu grass, niukes the image of a bramhhn, which Iteplaces on * 
plantain before him; then with joined hands he repeals before this image many in¬ 
cantations, to the following puqjort; ‘ lk>fore thee, O bramhhn, 1 perfiirm my father’s 
shraddhu next, he offers to his deceased parent, on a plantain-trunk dish, seven 
blades of kooshu and seven of doorva grass, Sowers, dry rice, cloth, red paint, and 
a brass lamp. He next cleanses the place before him with his hands, and scattering 
upon it a few blades of kooshu grass, presents other ofi’orings to his deceased fattier, 
lepenting many incantations^ which contain the names of the offerings, and an iiivka- 
tionto the deceased father to partake of them. From what remains of these ofler- 

ingsthe son makes two balls, the simdlest of wliich isoft’ered in the name of those erf 
the family who have not received the benefits of the shraddhu, and the other he pre¬ 
sents to his deceased father, and then lays it on some kooshu grass as before, and 
worships it,presenting fknvcrs, water, &c. He noiv places both hands open against 
a lamp which is burning, as though he wore warming himself, after which he pros¬ 
trates himsclfto the sun, and presents a fee of from one roopce to live to the officiat¬ 
ing bramhiiu; salutes all the brarahfins present, and makes prostrations to the shal- 
gramu, which he afterwards sends into the house. All the offerings are sent to the 
bouses ofbramhuns. The family now return home, where an entertainment is pro¬ 
vided, both for hrainhuns and frthers, consisting principally of sweetmeats, milk, 
curds, sugar, cakes, &c. The bramliiuis eat in an enclosed spot; the uninvited bram- 


Thf sliastrfi directs thaLalivhis bnunhan shall he chosen ; but a gnus bnunhan is gencrallj substilnled. 
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liuns near the house, and llie poor jn tine street or road. At tiic dose ofllleerlterta^in•» 
ment, if (he person making the shraddtiii l>e.rich, he gives presents to all those who 
are not guests, whether hramhiins or the piwr, and thus dismisses them. The next 
morning he dismisses (he learned brarahmis with'prcsents ; (o the most leara !t( (le 
gives five roopees pcrJiaps, and to those less learned, one. The bramhuns w lo weve 
invited are also dismissed with presents. About one o’clock a feast is provided for 
the relations, w!io are dismissed tlie next mx)rinng with presents of money, doth, 
&c. and on tliis day another dinner is provided for nearer relations. At the dose of 
tin" shraddhu a number of mendicant musicians play on certain instruments of mu¬ 
sic, and siiig verses celebrating the rOvels of Krislmu; they iue often dismissed with 
lajge presents. 


The next day the family return to their accustomed diet; but the sons, for twelve 
months alter the decease of tlie fcilher, must refuse every gratification, and cook with 
their own hands, or eat wlial Itas been jrropared by a wife, or some near rclati<in 
dwelling iu the house. 

Gauga-GovindiVSinghu, a person of the writer cast, head-servant to Mr. Has¬ 
tings, expended, it is said, 1,200,000 roopees at his mother's shraddliii; and Raja 
Novu-Krishuu of Calcutta, nearly as much in the shraddhii for his mother. This 
expeiise was priiidpally incurred in presents to the hramhiiiis, such as bedsteads, at 
two or three hundred roopees each ; water-[>itdicts of silver and gold, sotite worth 
a thousand, and others two Uiousaitd roopees; di.hesof silver and gold, active 
httttdred, two hundred, and one hundred; silver attcl gold cups and lamp-stands, at 
two huitdred, one hundred, &c.; covered bowls for betle-titt(, attd gold ttitd silver 
water jugs, at from five hundred down to tme hundred: dollts at ten or fifteen roo¬ 
pees a pit"cc. 

Vast crowds of mendicants*^ and poor per)plp fill the roads at (he time of a large 
shraddhu for two or three days together, each of whom obtains a roopec, or haii' a 


• Some «r iliesc mcadicaaU came jouraies of fonr or five days. 
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srocjpcc; sometimes iiotlnno;. Tlie lower orders expend three hundred, (wo hundred, 
or one hundred ro«>pees at a shraddlihl Man^ persons reduce themselves to beggary 
to procure (he name of having made a.great shruddlifi. If a man delay this rereino- 
iiy, the priest urges him repeatedly to what he calls his duty. According to the Hin¬ 
doo law, a person caiuiot inherit an estate who has not performed the shruddliii. 

The monthly shraddhii for the first year after the death t)f the parent is upon a very 
atntill scale, and the cxpciice is from ten roopees to twelve anas. 

Beside these, there are other shraddhiis for deceased ancestors, as, in every month 
at the total wane of (he moon; on the last fifteen, or ten, or five days of tlie moon 
in Bhadrii: once during th<‘ first fifteen days of the moon in Igriihaynnii; and again 
in the same month,* in l*ousIiii,t and Magliii,* on the 8th of the wane of the 
moon; in Foishakliul and Shrav iiiiri.|| on any of the first fifteen days of (he moon. 
At some of these times all Hindoos perform this ceremony ; at other times onl> a few 
persons. The cxpence is trifling, as scarcely any persons are entertained at them, 

SFCTlO.N XXWIII. 

Piirificulhnis. 

A HINDOO becomes unclean by various circumstances, during which he is inter¬ 
dicted almost every religions ceremony, and forbidden to shave or cut his nails. In 
the act of purification the person .shaves the head, bathes, and puts on clean apparel. 

« 

A Hindoo becomes unclean after the death of persons related to him by birth. If 
a child die before he has teeth, the fiimily bathe immediately, and become clean : or 

* In till'-' Siltmadliti tlic fiesh nf 4'o,v« H.iy fcriiicrlj' oflVrcil in sncrilirt*. In llir kttlt'c-v oc-n lliiy i^ ffirliiil.. 
lien, :iiul lliaf i»F deer or i. .yiiUsO.nlcd. + Tliiy yliruddin* i, performed prineipally wicii herbs. 

} In this sliraddhii bre.ad is rliiefly used. t Unrley ir the pi ineipnl thing loed in this shrnddhh. 

At (his (line the Hindoo women scatter the husks of hartey in the |>uhlic toads, in imitiilinii it is su'd of the mol her 
of Itn-hoo-nfindBari, compiler of a nuiiiUer of the sniritees. jj The new ly descciitled rain is the priucipa) 

artiric in this vbratldiiu. 

Q q 
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if a child die before its ears are bored, the family remain unclean one night. If a 
woman miscarry, tlie family become impure fdr ten days. After a birth, all the memo 
bers of the family ui a direct line become uivdeun. A woman in her courses, is 
.unclean for three day.s; but on the fifth day,, after bathing, she may again perform 
religious ceremonies. E.vcry person is considered as in some measure iindeaa while 
ill a state of sickness, and from some religious services a sick person is wholly ex- 
fliideil. ^ A bramhun becomes unclean by the touch of a shoodru, a dog, a Muaul- 
liian, a barbarian, &c. and all oasis, by touching a woman in her courses, a dead 
body, ordure, urine, the food of other casts, &.c. 

SliCTION AX.AI.K. 

Alaminculs for ojj'aicrs. 

THE ancient Hindoo laws on this subject arc very numerous, and in many in¬ 
stances very severe and unjust. By thc.se laws the whole property of the country 
was put into a state of requi.siu'on by the bramhiins. At present, very few offences 
expose a person to the penalties of the canon law : among these, however, are the 
killing a bramhun, a religious inemlicant, ora woman ; striking a bramhun; killing a 
cow. Slight atonements are also offered by some when labouring under certain 
diseases, and for unintentional offences. 

I here msort some extracts from the work on atonements called Prayuslicbittu- 
Nirniiyu:—There are nine sorts of sins requiring atonements ; 1. jatee-bhrung- 

shii-kiirn, in which is included the eating of onions, defrauding relations. See. 2. sliiin- 
kiirSe-kriruiui, viz. sodomy. 3. fipatrec-krifunu, which inchides receiving presents 
from barbarians ; bramliiins entering into trade ; and brainliuns serving shwdrus.* 
4. nudaviibu, in which is included, destroy ing insects ; eating fruit which has lain 
near a person who has drank spirits ; excessive grief for a trifling loss, and stealing 
wood, fruit or flowers. 5. priikeernnukii, w hich includes various oflcnces against the 
cast. 0. oopupattikii, whicli includes many actions; among tlie rest, killing cows ; be¬ 
coming priest to the low casks; a person’s selling himself; forsaking father, mother^ 

* In many places bramhun!, at prescii!, become clerks, eookr, &c. to llic biglier classes of slioodrOs. 
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Bons; neglecting the vedus, or consecrated fire; giving a daughter in marriage to a 
younger brother before the elder ; gi viitg a younger son in marriage before tlie elder; 
in the two last cases also becoming priest at the time of such marriage; usury in lend- 
ing goods ; not completing a vrntii: selling a pool of water, a garden, a son, &c.; not 
performing any one of thcsiingskarns; forsaking a friend; obtaining instructions from 
a disciple; killing a woman, or a «hoodru,a voishyn,a kshfitriyii, &c.; cutting green 
ti-ees for fire wood; neglecting to paydebts; subduingor driving awaya person not an 
enemy by the power of incantations; denying a future state, &c. 7. unoopatfikn, w Inch 
includes many difi'erent actions, viz. a son’s Imving intercourse with a woman who is 
wile (though of another cast) to his father; adultery with an unclc’.s wife; with the 
wifeofa grandfather; with an aunt by the mother’sside; with the wifeof a king; with 
a father’s sister; witli the wife of a shrotriyn bramhiin; with the wife of a priest; w ith 
the wile of a teacher of the vediis ; with the wife of a friend ; with the friend of a sis¬ 
ter ; with any woman in the line of consanguiuity ; with any woman of acast superior 
to that of the man; with the wife ofa chandaln; with a virgin, the daughter of a bram- 
hun; with a woman while in her courses; with a woman who has embraced the life of 
abraraliucharincie. 8. mrihnpatuku, which includes fivedilTercnt ofi’ences,viz. killing 
brainhiins; a bramhiin’s drinking spirits, or a shocidru’s intercourse with the wife ofa 
bramhun; stealing gold from a bramhun to the amount of a gold mohur; adultery 
with the wife of agooroo, viz. with the wife of a father, if she be of a superior cast, or 
if she be of the same cast. Whoever commits those actions is called muhapatukec, and 
whoever lives in familiar habits w ith this person In comes also mtibaj'atiikpc: this 
includes sleeping on the same bed; sitting together on one scat: eating together; 
drinking out of one cup; eating together of food cooked in one vessel; becoming 
priest to a muhapatiikee; leaching the vedus to such an offender. If a person con¬ 
verse with a miihapatuk^, or touch him, or if the breath of this offender fall upon 
him, and these familiarities be continued for tw'clve months, this person also be¬ 
comes a niuhapatuk^. 9. titipataka includes incest with a person’s own mother, 
or daughter, or son’s wife. 

If a person kill a bramhun, he must renounce life, or offer the prajaputyuatone- 

Q q3 
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mcnt for twenty-four years ;* or, in rase of inability, he must offer 360 cows with 
their calves, and 100 cows as a lee, or 170 rbopees, besides 24 roopees as a fee. If 
a person nmnlera bramliiinee, whose husband is ignorant of the vedus, the offen- 
dei must perform the prajaputyu atonement Ibr six years. This may be commuted 

fiir ninety cows and calves, or 270 kaliiinils ofkourees. lor murdering the wife of 
a ksliittriyu, this atonement must be repeated three years; of a voishyu, one year 
andia half, and of a shocdriS, nine months. If the woman were with child, or in her 
courses, the atonciuent must Im doulded. If a brainbiin, or a kshntriyii, murder a 
kshiitriyu, the [)rajapntyu atonement must be repeated for three years. This nuy bo 
commuted for forty-live milch cows and their calves, or 135 kahunas of koureos. 
If a brainhun, a kshiitriyu, or voishyu, murder a voishyu, tlie above atonement must 
be repeated for one year and a half. This may l)e cornmuled for twenty-three cow» 
and their calves, or 67^ kahimus of kourees. For murdering a ahoLdni, the above 
atonement must be repeaU^d for nine months. This may be commuted for twelve 
cows and their calves, or 36 kahuniis of kourees; about one pound sterling. 


If a hramhun have killed a cow belonging to a bramhiiii, he must offer the fol» 
lowing atonement: he must have his head shaved; for thirty days, dwell with cows; 
eat barh'y boiled in the urine of cows, and wear a cow’s skin. For the ne.xt two 
months, be must eat only once a day. For the two following months lie must 
bathe with the urine of cows. During these days of penance be must abstain from 
sin; he must follow a herd of cows; stand when they stand,t and eat the dust which 
they throw up with their feel. At night, after putting the cows in the staxll, he must 

* 'riif fi»ll.j»'inffis the law rciur rlinj; (hi.vnionpmrni: The offendor, for Ihrrr ilnjs, is lo ml, racli day, only 
lwrii(y-six inonlhri Is of rice, rlarifird biitirr, milk, &c. boflrd tojcpthrr; for the next (hrmlays ho must cat 
in the cviiiiiK two. i\-two nioulhfiils ; for the nevt tJirce days he istonsk for iiolliing, and, unless spontaneously 
given liini, to eat ii 'tthinR. If airy food lie given him, it must betwenty-fonr mouthfuls of the same kindof f(U)d 
as mentioned above; f.w llie next three days Ire must eat nolliing. If hr- abstain fWrra food on those days in 
which he is allowed to bike food if'’iven lo him, he dors not rommit afaiiU. If aperson be unable to fast so long, 
he may makttti cominnlation by fasting six days. Ifa person be not able to fast six days, he may be exempted, 
on making .m oflVriiig ofn cow and ctilf; or in case of inability todotbis, he may offer three kahCniSsof kourees. 

+ If, however, part of the herd hr lying down, and part be standing, he must do ns the greater number do. 
If the n'.imlier lying down and tha number standing be equal, he must do that which is most painful to bunself) 
of course he must stand. 
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bow to them, and then sit upright, crosS-logg’d, and watch them all night. If one of 
the herd be sick, or have met with an_y misfortune, he must expose his own life for 
its preservation. He must not seek the preservation of his own life from the 
scorching sun, the chilling cold, tile pelting ruin, or the driving storm, till he have 
secured the herd. If the cows be feeding on another person’s ground, be is not to 
drive them awav, nor inform the owner. He must not prevent the calf from suck¬ 
ing, tliough the cow should not have been milked. After the person has tlliis gone 
thronglithis atonement without fault, he mustofler to a learned bramhun tencowa 
and a bull. Iftliis be beyond his ability, he must give up all he has. If an oifen- 
derbe unable to go through all this penance, he must, besides the above fee, offer 
seventeen ncw-iuitch cows. If he be poor, he may offer sixty-six kahunus of kou- 
rees.* Tiiis is the atonement if the cow was wilfully killed by a bramhiiii. If ac¬ 
cidentally killed, the offender must go through half the pcjiancc, and offer one cow. 
Besides offering the atonement, the person who has wilfully or accidentally killed a 
cow, must give to the owner another cow equally good. If he cannot give such a 
cow, he must give a proper price, to be ascertained by five respectable neighbours. 
If a bramhun castrate a bull, he must ofler the six mouths’ atonement as for killing 
a hramhun’s cow. If a cow die accidentally iu the field, it is taken for granted 

that it was not properly taken rare of, and an atonement must be offered. Such a 
person must have his head shaved; bathe three times a day; wear a cow’s skin with 
the horns, hoofs, &;c. on it; follow the herd; w'atch the herd by night, &c. If the 
animal died at night in the cow-house, and the keeper was permitted to go home, in¬ 
stead of watching over the cattle, the atonement must be offered by the owner. If 
in consequence of the falling of a bell from a cow’s eart the cow die, the owner must 
offer half of the prajaputyu atonement. If a Hindoo sell a cow to a barbarian, he 
must eat only one mouthful in the moraing for four days, and for the next four days 
four mouthfuls each day in the evening. If the buyer kill and eat the cow, the 

* tn the work called PrayilshchittB-vivikS, it is declared, tint if a person be unable to pay this fine, he must 
ben for twelve years, and whatever be is able to procure, be must give as a commutation for the atonement. At 
the present period, persons may be seen, having tlie lu'od sliaved, making a noise like the lowing of a cow', having 
a rope, with which cows are tied by the leg, in the hand, &c. begging for this avowed purpose ; yet most of tliese 
persons make this a contrivance to obtain money. 

i Hung there like an ear-ring, or ornament, but with the intention of keeping the herd together by the snood. 
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person who disposed of tlio nuimal must offel tlie same atonement as abramhtin for 
killing; a cow. 

II a man kill a horse, he inusi make an olienng ol cloth to ahr.amhiin.* Ifan ele> 
phani, he must g;ive to the hrainlihns live blue bulls. Ifan ass, a goal, or a sheep, 
a male call!, ouc >ear old, niu.st be given to a Jn'amliun. If a goose, a peacock, a wliite 
heron, or a hawk, he must give a cow to a bramliuu. If atyger, a milch cow. If 
a camel, or a biitlalo, he must forfeit a riitiikii ol gold. If a hog, he must present 
to a bramhun a ])itchcr of clarified butter. Ifa parrot, a calf, one year old. If a 
make, an a^e for cutting wood. If a cat, a guano, an ichneumon, or a frog, he must 
for three days partake of nothing but milk. Ifanj one of these offences have been 
done repeatedly, llu‘ olfender must offer a fourth of the prajaj)utyn atonement. If 
a person have killed a thon'^aiul larger insects, he must offer the same atonenient as 
for arcidentally killing a sliobdrii. I’m- killing a few small insects, the person must 
repeat an incantation, while scpieezing his nose with his lingers. 

Ifa hramiinn, ignorantly, have intercourse once with the wife of a ehandalii, he 
must offer the prajaputyu atonement during twelve years. If done wilfullv, he must 
renounce life as the expiation of Ids sin. If done repcaiedly, the offence cannot be 
expiated. Ifa branihfm have improper intercourse with a virgin, or with his own 
daughter, or with his son’s wife, he must become an eimnch, and renounce life. If 
a person of any other cast commit such sin, he must renounce life by the toosh-anlilu 
alonoincnt.+ 

Ifashobdrii live with a bramhunee of bad character, he must renounce life by cast¬ 
ing hims<‘lf into a largo fire. Ifa shoodrulive w ith a bramhiinee ofunsullied character, 

■» Till- .Itmirmnils for killins liorsoe .nn<l other .iniinals, ns well ns inscrls, arc alike to nil the ejists, Slioolli' 
,,.-inee, a punJit, how ever, i.iaintains, that in all these cases, a sliOOdri., afeuiale, a child, and au aped person, 
are to oOer only one half of the ntonoineiil. 

I III the work called praj ashc.liitlfi-vivdkn, the method in which this person must retionni e life is thus lelat- 
fl: After siiasiiig his head, Imlhiiig, he must cover himself with ehalT, nnd, ljiD,»: down, the liio muslbe 
l.iiitlicd at hisfi-et; and in Uiis way, hy slow degrees he must give up bis life, to cxpialchis crime. In another 

work 
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he must tie straw round the different parts of his body, and cast himself into the fire. 
The woman must be placed on an ass,, and led round the city, and then dismissed, 
never to return. If a voishyu commit the same oilbace with a brarahunee, or a fc- 
male kshutriyu, he must renouiic(?iife, tying kooshu grass round his limbs, and then 
throwing himself into the lire. If a person defile tlie bed of his mother-in-law, he 
must put a red hot piece of stone or iron into his mouth, and become an eunuch. If 
any person have unnatural connection with a cow, he must repeat the prajapiityu 
atonement four tiincs. 

If a person marry his paternal or maternal niece, he must perform the chanrlra- 
yrmii alo.ieu'.oat, and the marriage becomes void, though the maintenance of this 
woman for life will iiiil upon the ofl’ender. [For marrying within the degrees of cou- 
sangniiiity, many dill’ercnt atouemeuts arc ordered, according to the nearness of 
relationship. ] 

If a bramhan cat without having on his poita, he must repeat the gayutrec 100 
times, and partake of nothing that day but the urine of cows. If a person cat cow’s 
flesh unknowingly, he must offer the prajaputyu atonement. If he liave rejK'at- 


W'lrli, (he following slory is related, respeefing this melliod of expiating sin: In former times, it was eoiiitnon 
for very learned pundits to gi> (rom kingdom to kingdom, challenging each king to hring forth his pundits, ih 
hold disputations on the subjects contained in the .sliastrusi Oodiiyrtnachary^ had, in this manner, obtained 
the victory over all the pflndit- in ilic world. lie was also (he great instrument in overeomiiig the liomMbns, 
and in rc-esttiblishing the practice of the vedfis; but in arming the kings against the buntldlius he had been in- 
struinenUii in destroying many bouddhrtbramhtlns. Towards the close of his life he went to .Ifigiinnat’hu-kshc- 
tri';} Inn when he arrived at the temple, the door shut of itself against him, and he sat at the door, sorrow fnl, 
and keeping a fast. In the midst of his fast, the god appeared to him in a dream, and told liim, lie bad been 
guilty of killing many bramhUtis; he eould not, thcTofore, i-ee his faro: he iiiu.st reiiotince life by oll'ering 
the tonsli-anCilu atonement. Ooduyfinacharyu was angry with Jughnnat’hS, and pronuiinccd a curse upon him, 
telling him, that in some future period, when he sboi^d be destroyed’l)y the bouddhiis, he would renieulber Ins 
benefactor. This pQiidit, soon afterwards, how ever, obeyed the command of Jfigunnat'lifl: when he hud been 
several days sullering in the chaff-fire, and his lower parts were burnt, Shonkcr.acliai’y u called on him, and 
challenged him to dispute. Oodiiyfnaeharyu declined it, on account of the pain which he endured; but Shun- 
k 'rachuryu promised to cure the Imriit purls, and totil him, that after the dispute wasoter, he uii,jiii otter lh« 
atonement. OodOytinacharyit ridiculed him for pretending to dispute with him, since lie had not sense to judge 
in a case so obvious: half his body was burnt already ; and yet he (SliQnkfirnchary u) advised him to have the 
burnt parts restored, in order to dispute with him, in which case he would have to endure these sufferings twictv 
over. Sliunkfiracharyh, being thus overcome at the commcnccmeut, retired. The other continued the atone¬ 
ment, and thus expiated bis sin of killing the bouddhti bramhOns. 
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edlj eaten cow’s flesh, he must perform the.chandrayrmii vriitd, and forfeit a bull 
and a cow. If a person eat the flesh of elephants, horses, camels, snakes or dogs, he 
must continue oflering the prajapht^'ii atonement during twelve months. If a brani- 
hun drink spirits, he must again undergo investiture with the poita. If a bramhun 
repeatedly eat onions, he must perform the chandrayonh vrhtu, and be agsiin invest* 
od with the poita. If a person drink tlie milk of a cow, before the expiration of ten 
days alter she has calved, he must fast two days. If any man drink the milk of 
sheep, or btiflalos, he must fast two nights. 

If a bramhiin eat once with a person whose father was a shoodrn and his mother 
a bramhnnec, he must perform the chandrayimu vriitu, or make an oflering of eight 
cows and their calves ; or 22{ kahunns of kourees. If a bramhun eat the food, or 
Bemcn, or urine, or ordure of a voishyd, he must perform the prajaputyu vrutu ; or 
perform the other things prescribed instead of this atonement. If any person be 
compelled to cat the boiled rice of a chandalii, he must fast twelve days; but this may 
be commuted by giving to a bramhiin five cows with their calves, or 15 kaiiiinns of 
kourees. If the rice be unboiled, the eater must fast thrtH? days. If a brain- 

hun unknowingly drink water from the pitcher with which a chandalii draws water 
from his well, he must fast three nights, and the next day he must eat cow-dung, 
cow’s urine, milk, clarified butter, and curds, mixed together.* Ifhedothis 
designedly, the atonement must be doubled. If a bramhun drink water from, or 
bathe in, a pool dug by a chandalu, he must eat cow-dung, cow’s urine, milk, curds 
and clarified butter, mixed together. If a dog touch a bramhun while he has fiiod 
in his hand, the latter must fast one day. If a chandalu touch a bramhun before he 
have washed his hands and mouth after eating, the latter must fast three days, and 
repeat the gay utroi a thousand times. 

If a chandalu, or mlechchu, break a bramhun’s poita, the bramhun mu'st offer the 
mriha-santuptlad atonement"! twice. 

* In |)ro)ior(ion to the qaantHy of cow-itnng. he must take twice an mnch nrine, four timet ns much milk, 
eij;ht limes as much clarllled butler, and of ourds tbc tiume as clarified butter. 

-f In this atonement the person must mix water steeped in koosbu-grass, milk, curds, claiified butter, cow-dung 
and cow's urine together, and eat them, and the day after he must fast. 
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• A person, having finished the cerelnonies of an atonement, must lay a handful of 
grass before a cow; which, if she eat,’it is a proof, that the sin of the offender is re¬ 
moved. If she refuse it, the atonement must be offered again.* 

If sins be not expiated by the necessary atonements, the offenders will descend 
into heU, from whence, after expiation, th^ will again arise, perhaps, to human 
birth, in consequence of some fragment of merit which they possessed in the preced¬ 
ing birth; but they wilt continue to wear the marks of the sin in which they died.t 
Such persons must offer the proper atonements, when these sins will be removed. 
If such a diseased person die without having offered the atonement, the funeral rites 
must be refused. Should any one burn his body, he must perfoi-m the chandrayuou 
vrota. 


• Some years ago, a rich Hindoo ot Calentin, who bad rommUted many sins, thought 5t neceianry to expiate 
them hy an atonement. He invited learned natives fmm NGdccya to nsrertain the proper atonement, whieh he 
oftcrvrnt de offered, bnt when he came to ilnish the ceremony by giving grass to the cow, she would not receive It. 
This excited the giratest anxiety, and several piitidits were consulted, to luscertnin wlietlier the law for the cere¬ 
mony had been properly laid down. They all affirmed that it hJid, hot on jngannat’hS-lftrkH-prmchanDnf) be¬ 
ing interrogated, he declared, tiiat the commutation, instead of three should have been five kahftnCs of koorees 
for each cow. Upon this information the increased sura was paisl) the cow then ate the grass, and the ollhnder’a 
sin was known to be expiated!! Several other anecdotes of this kind ore in clrcnlation among tlie natlres.——— 
There is a remarkable coincidence betwixt this story and that related of Apis, die ox worshipped by the Egyp¬ 
tians, of whom U is said, that he took food from those that came to consult him{ but that he refused to eat firoiB 
the hands of Cermaoicus Cmsar, who died not long after. 


+ Miinoo says, “ A stealer of gold from a bramhiin has whitlows on his nails; a drinker of spirits, black teeth $ 
the slayerof a bramhKn, a marasmus; the violatcr of his gooroox bed, shall be a deformed wretch.—hor sinftil 
nets mostly corporeal, n man shall assume after death a vegetable|;r mineral form, for such acts mostly verbal, 
thetbrm of a bird or a beast; for acts mostly mental, the lowest of human conditions.—The slayer of a bramhiin 
must enter, according to the circumstances of his crime, the body of a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, 
a sheep, a stag, a bird, a chand.alh, or a puccassa.—A priest, who has drank spirituous liquors, shall migrate into 
the form of a smaHer or larger worm or insect, off moth, of a fly fecdiiigon ordute, or of some mvenous animal. 
—He who Bteals the jfoW of a priest, shall pass a thousand Umea into the bodies of spiders, of snakes and came i- 
ons, of crocodiles and other aquatick momlcrs, or of mUchievous blood-sucking demons.——He who violates le 
bed ofhisnalnral or spiritual father, migrates a hundred times into the forms of grasses, of shrubs with crowd- 
ed stems, or of creeping and twining plants, of vultures and other carnivorous animals, and other beasts with 
Aarp teeth, or of tigers, and other cruel bnites.—They who hurt any sentient beings, are born cate and other 
eaters of raw flesh; they, who taste what ought not to be tasted, maggots or small flies; they, who steal ordinary 
things, devourenof each other; they win. embrace very low women, become restlessghosts.—If a mn steal 
grain in the husk, he shall be born a rat; if a yellow mixed metal, agander; If water, a plava, or diver s if 
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If a person weep for the death of a self-murderer, or for a person killed by acew, 
or by a bramhun, he or she must olfer an atooement. If a woman repent after as¬ 
cending the funeral pile, or after resolving to renounce life in any way allowed by 
the shastrii, he or slie must perfornj the prajaputyS vratfi. 

For expiating the sin of falsehood, a person must repeat the name of Visbnoo 
once.* To preserve the life of a bramhon, and to appease an angry wife, felsehood 
may be spoken innocently.. 

When there are many offenders in his kingdom, who are unable to offer the pro* 
per atonements, a king must perform the chandrayunn vrntu; by which he will ob¬ 
tain the pardon of the sihs of these subjects, and deliver his kingdom from the effects 
of sin remaining uuexpiated.t 


honry, a great Uinicinf; |;Dat; if'inilk, arrow? if expressed juice, a dog? irdarified koUer, an ichneumon.— 
If exquisite perfumes, a musk-rat; if potherbs, a peacock; if dressed grain in any of its various forms, a porcu¬ 
pine i Jf raw grain, a hedge hog.—If a deer or an elephant, he shail be born a wolf; if a borse, a tiger; if roots 
or fruit, an ape; if a woman, a bear; if watee from a jar, the bird cbataca; if carriages, a camel; if smalfeattle, 
a goat.—Women, wbo have committed similar thefts, incur a similar taint, and shall be paired with those male 
beasts iu the form of their females.—As far as vital souls, addicted to'sensuality, indulge themselves in forbid¬ 
den pleasures, evento the same degree shaH tbe acuteness of their senses be raised in their future bodies, (hat they 
may endure analogous pains.—liheysliali'flrsthave-aseiMatian of agony in Tamlsri!, or utter darkness, and in 
other seats of horror;. in^UsipfitrSvtina, or the sword-leaved forest, and in different places of binding fast and of 
rending.—Multifarious tortures await them: they sliaU'bemangied'by ravens and'ouls; shall swaliow cakes 
boiling hot t shall walk over inflamed sands, and shall feel the pangs of being baked like the vessels of a pot¬ 
ter.—They shall a*ume the forms of beasts continually miserable,, aud suffer aiiernale afflictions from extremi¬ 
ties of cold and of heat, sUTrov\nde«l w.Uli terrors of various kinds.—More than.once shall they lit in differaoi 
wombs, and, after agonizing births, he caftlcinncd to severe captivity and to servile attendance otv-creatures 
like ihent!elves."Tliea shall follow separaiinns from kindred and friends; forced residence with-the wtckeiL; 
painful gninsand ruinous losses of wealth; friendships hardly acquired, and at length changed into enmities.— 
Old age wiUiout resource; diseases attended with anguish; pangs of innumerable sorts, and, lastly, unconquesi- 
able death.” * 

* On the other Unnd, it is a common snyingiemong the Bindoos, derived from some of their sbastrfis, that if 
a person utter alie, his family, for fourteen generationj, will successively fall into holl. 

-11 have heard a native Christian, when prcacMng to his countrymen, mention this atonement, to illustrate 
the fact of Cod’s having given his Son as an atouemeut {orsius committed in bis earthly kingdom. 



CHAPTER V. 


Doctrines of the Hindoo Religion. 

'The reader is referred to another part of this work for the tpeculative theories of the 
Hindoo mythology. The author has begun these theories where they appear to be 
interwooen with the popular superstition. 

SECTION I. 

Of the transmigration of souls. 

AFTER death, the person is conveyed by the messengers of Yuma through the 
air to the place of judgment. After receiving his sentence, he wanders about the 
earth for twelve months, as an srial being or ghost, and then takes a body suited to 
his future condition, whether he ascend to the gods, or suffer in a new body, or be 
hurled into some hell. This is the doctrine of several pooranbs; others maintain, 
tlutt immediately after death and judgment, the person suffers the pains of hell, and 
removes his sin by suffering; and then returns to the earth in some bodily form. 

I add a few particulars respecting the transmigration of souls from the work called 
Knrmu-vipaku : He who destroys a sacrifice will be punished in hell; he will after¬ 
wards be bom again, and renfain a'fish for three years; and then asewnd to human 
birth, but win be afflicted with a continual flux. He who kills an enemy subdued in 
war, will be cast into the hell Krukudhn ; after which he will become a bull, a deer, 
'atyger,a bitch, a fish, a-man; in the last state he will die of the palsy. He who eats 
excellent food without giving any to others, will be punished in hell 30,000 yeai-s, 
and then be bora a'inU8k-<r^; then a deer; then a man whose body emits an offeu- 
■ sive'smell, and who prefers bad to excellent food. The man who refuses to his 
fether and mother the food they desire, will be punished in hell, and afterwards be 
'born acrow; then a man. In the latter birth he will not relish any kind of food. The 
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stealer of a water-pan, will be born an alligator, and then a man of a monstrous tiiae. 

The person who has lived with a woman of ‘superior cast, will endure torments in 

hell during 8event)F-one joogus of the gods ; .after this, in another hell, he will con- 

« 

tinue burning like a blade of grass for 100,000 years. He will next be bom a worm, 
and after this ascend to human birth, Init his body will he filled with disease. The 
st< alor of rice will sink into hell; will afterwards be born and continue eighteen year* 
a crow; then a heron for twelve years ; then a disensed man. He who kills an ani¬ 
mal, not designing it tor sacrifice, will, in the form of a turtle, be purnshed in hell ; 
then be born a bull, and then a man afBicted with an incurable di.stemper. He who 
kills an animal by holding its breath, or laughs at a pnoranu at the time of its recital, 
will, after enduring infernal torments, be born a snake, then a tyger, a cow, a white 
heron, a crow, and a man having an asthma. He who steals alms, will sink into 
hell, and afterwards be born a blind man, afllicted with a consumption. A beautiful 
woman who despises her husband, will sutler in hell a variety of torments; she will 
then be born a female, and, losing her husband very soon after marriage, will long 
suffer the miseries of widowhood. 

The Ugnee pooranu says, that a person who loses human birth, passes through 
8,000,000 births among the inferior creatures before he can again obtam human 
birth; of which he remains 2,100,000births among the immoveable parts of creation, 
as stones, ti-ees, &c. ; SCO,000 among the watery tribes ; 1,000,00ft among insects, 
worms, &c.; 1,000,000 among the birtls; «nd 3,000,000 among the beasts. Jn the 
ascending scale, if his works be suitable, he continues 400,000 births among the low¬ 
er casts of men; diwing 100 births among bramhuus; aad after thi* he raayjoblaia 
absorption in firumhn. 

Whether the doctrine of the metempsychosis originated with the pofitkmn or 
the philosopher, its iiiflueace cm the state of society might form an interesting su^ 
ject of enquiry. As far as 1 have been able to trace it^influence, it appears to have 
the most unhappy efiects upon the present race of Hindoos. All their sins are con¬ 
sidered as necessary consequences of actions done in a former life, on which account 
they seldom charge their consciences with guilt for conunittiog them. If aHiadoo be 
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attatked wkb some disease^ or fall mto*p«ealiar misfertunes, ke immediatelr tracesibe 
cause to the wns of a former birth 5 and, instead of using measures to extricate him¬ 
self, he sits down in despair, thinking.that these things are inseparably attached to 
his birth, and that he can get ri(f of them only with life itself. In a religious view, 
this doctrine is veiy pernicious: the Christian is taught^ that every thing depends 
upon the present state, and he therefore ‘‘ works out his salvation with fear and trem¬ 
bling;” but the Hindoo, like all other men, being always disposed to procrastinate 
in religion, finds this disposition greatly encouraged, by the hope that a future birth 
will be more favourable to him; that he shall be born to better fortunes, be rich, or 
be placed in happier circumstances for pursuing the concerns of religion. The next 
birth, in the mouth of a Hindoo, is the same as ‘to-morrow’ in the mouth of a no- 
xninal Christian. 

The faith of Uie Hindoos in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls often apf 
{>ears in their conversation, especially when either prosperous or adverse circum¬ 
stances have arisen in a family. When a person is in deep sorrow for the loss of a 
child, and is addressed by another on the subject, the former perhaps utters her 
grief in some such ^vords as these: ‘ Wliat have I done, that I am thus grievously 
‘ afflicted ? When 1 examine ray life from my childhood, 1 cannot see that I have 
‘ done any harm. Why them does God thus afflict me ? Why did he give me a 
‘ child ? Why did he take it away ?’—She next vents her grief in a torrent of abuse 
on Yumu: ‘ Oht Ynma! What did I do to thee? I am sure I never injured thee! Thou 
‘ knewest that I had none else; I am in this world like a blind creature; this child 
‘ was my staff,—and thou hast taken him away. O thou wicked Yumu—I will put 
‘ a wisp of fire in thy face. I will flog thee with the broom. My breast is rent 
‘with grief/ Another female now joins her, and says, ‘Oh! sister. What! is 
* your child gone! Ah! Ah! Ah!—that vile Yumu—^he is full of injustice. If I 
‘ could see him, I would cut him into a thousand pieces. He has taken all mine ; 
‘ but he has left you one.* Ah ! if I were stone, I should spilt into pieces; but 1 am 

• The Hindoo women are exceaively fond of their children. When a mother pays her reipecta to an ajfed 
female, she preicnts her child to receive herblessing, and says, ‘ Mother I —give my child your bleseing.’Tbe old 
woman says, ‘ Live, live, as many yenm as there are hairs oa my head.’ When a mother takes her child into 
cefapaiiy,to prevent its being hart hy a witcl(,jdK> tabs h» forehend with cants tbsnwnupby wonas, or with 
Use end of a lamp-wick, and spits on its biea^. 
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‘ earth—only flesh and blood, - and tlierefore ! am sunt hito nothing. But why do 
‘ 1 thus cootplain ? 1 am not singular; every 'one’s house is plundered.’ Another 
person now comes in, and says, ‘ Why doyou blame Yfiniu ? What fahlt has he done ? 

‘ In former births you must have committed many crimes; otherwise I cannot see 
‘ why you should suffer in this dreadful manner; you Jiave done nothing but works 
‘ of merit in this birth. 'You must have injured some one’s child in a former birth, 

‘ and now yours is taken from you. ‘Yiira i has done nothing wrong. He is justice 
‘ itself. He never errs. Nor ougiit you to think it extraordinary that a person dies. 

‘ It is more extraordinary that a person desires to live. If you confine a bird in a 
‘ cage, though you cherish him with the greatest care, if the door be open he flies away. 

‘ But thougli there arc nine openings in the body by which the soul may make its 
‘ escape, and though the ])erson be sulteiiiig the deepest distress, yet the soiil is uOt 
‘ willing to depart;—this desire of life is more v, onderful than death itself.— 

‘ When the soul has tRAen its flight, then, why Should you thirik it such an extraor- 
‘ dinary thing ? A'ou are .suflering for the sins of many former l)irths, which sins, like 
‘ u siindo w, will pursue you, go where you will, and assume whatever sliapc you may, 

‘ till they be expiated by suffering. If this were not so, why is it that a good man 
^ suffers while a wicked man is raised to the pinnacle of prosperity ? If men suffered 
‘ only for the sins of this life, the good would have nothing but happiness, and tlie 
‘ wicked nothing'but sorrow.’* 

Sometimes Ihe doctrine of transmigration appears in the conversation of widows, 
when they are talking over their sorrow s one amongst another; One begins the 
conversation, by addressing cmeofthe company, recently become a widow, in some 
such words as these; ‘ Ah! why is so much trouble fallen upon you nfou have con- 
‘ tinually performed works of merit. 1 hrfve observed, that from your childhood 
‘ you have been very religious.’t Another replies—* How you talk! What ! do 

•• J have hcanl it urpod, ini)ro()r<if(lie ronlilyorsiicris^ive births, that, if a child had not drawn the breast in 
a former birth, it would not, ns soon as born, cling to the biviist, and know how to sutk. A pcrsoii before \#honi 
this argument n .-i.s once urged, asked how thin was to be accounted for when Uiepereon arose ffom tlie state of a 

„fish to Imnmn birtli ? 

t MUeu a Hindoo female cWld sliews her attacbwenl to religion, she gathers vilwfileaves and Oowers, m , 

mfllritia* 
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^jpu•think site is suffering for sins committed in this birth!* The vvidow addres¬ 
sed naw adds —^ Ah I my sorrows are indescribable. I am now suffering for the 

sins of many births; the sins of birth^after birth, birth after birth, are fallen up- 
‘ on me. If the sins of numerous births had not been cast upon me, would my hirs- 
‘ band (a lack oflives-in one) have been taken, from me ? O God, do not briivg up- 
‘ on my worst enemy the misery which I endure. What bad I done against God,, 
‘and what against him (her husband) that 1 suffer thus ? 1 must have injured him 
‘ in a former birth,, and therefore he was married, to me on purpose to bring upon 
‘me the sorrows of widowhood. lie wsts born iaone w-ornb,. and I in another;. 
‘ we were perfect strangers; fate brought us together, and I. began to flatter my,- 
* self that I s'toidd long enjoy the blessings of a married state, when, he was seiz- 
‘ed with sickness, and, without making the least provision for mo, has left me to. 

‘ crouch and fawn for a handful of rice.. When waiting upon him in his last mo- 
‘ meats he did not say,. 1 leave you this or that; you will not be destitute ; but,, 
‘^shutting up my food and garments, he has thus abandoned me. lie! be was my 
‘greatest enemy. If I meet him in a future state, I’ll certainly revenge myself. 

‘ Instead of putting fire into his mouth after death, if I hud known that he would have 
‘served me thus, I would have put fire in his mouth while living, 1 entreat the 
‘gods, that in the next birth I may be a mail, and he my wife, and that I may bring, 

‘ upon him exactly what he has brought upon me; and that this may be continued 

‘ tlirough numerous birtlis. Vile enemy-.’ Continuing her address to a married 

woman, she says— ‘ See! you have two meals a d.iy j while I have but one; you havo 
‘all manner of ornaments, and 1 am naked; you are invited to all the feasts ;* you 
‘ saneatofall kinds ofdelicacies,. but I' mus4 live on the meancst food; L must fast 
‘ twice a month; t -there is- no «?nd of my sorrows.*' 

DUikinj^sa imsge of the lingi*, atteropte to worship if: or she sits (Town affentively and watchisi others while they- 
perform the ceremonies of worship t or she goet4o afeslival, and assists tlic females in mahinj; the neecssary 
preparaliOBS. When she isgrown to maiurity, she performs different ooremoaie.s to obtain the blessinj; of a 
good husband. After marriage, she worships ShivQ and other gods, and prays that her husband may love her, 
and live long, so that she may not endure the hardships of widowhood. When she becomes a mother, she daily, 
bows to the gods, repeals their names, and prays that they will bless her child. 

* A widow can take no share in marriage ceremonies, &c. She is not even permitted to touch the bride. 

+ This fast is kept by widows on the eleventh of the increase and decrease of the moon in every month, whicif. 
is eiiicrved so strictly among die higher casts, that notnithstanding a widow haaeati-n only once on tlie preced¬ 
ing day, she dues not touch tite least aliment, not even a drop of water, on this day. 
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If a person die an untimely death, it is attributed to crimes committed in a' for* 
tner state of existence. A person born blind is supposed to have destroyed the eyes 
of some one in a former birth. A few iteighbours sitting together, as a person 
afflicted with an incurable distemper, passes along, observe, ‘ Ah! no doubt, that 
tnan was guilty in a former birth of such or such a crime, tuid now the consequen* 
CCS appear in his present state.* 

Tlie prosperity of persons, especially if they have suddenly risen from poverty 
to alDuence, frequently gives rise to remarks on the merits of such persons in a for¬ 
mer birth: ‘ See,’ says one, ‘ such a person was poor, and is now worth so many 
lacks of roopees. He must have performed acts of extraordinary merit in former 
births, or he could not have so suddenly risen to such a state of affluence.’ When 
conversing on this subject with a Hindoo, he instanced the case of Ramu-Iirirce- 
Vishwasa, late of Khtirddb : ^ He was so poor,’ said be, ‘ that he was indebted 
to others for a place to lodge in. After a few years of service with a European, he 
obtained a fortune of thirty lacks of roopees. He bought an estate; erected a num¬ 
ber of temples to .Shivu, and then went to Kasheo, (Benares) where he died in a ve¬ 
ry short time. Such an auspicious life and death* can only be attributed to soma 
wonderful acts of devotion or liberality in former births.* 

A very learned man is complimented with having given learning to others in a 
former birth. 

When the Hindoos sec any of the animals used cruelly, especially cows, they 
exclaim : ‘Ah !—How many sins must that creature have committed in a former 
birth I’ They say the same if they sec a do^ eating ordure. When tliey see a dog 
riding with his master in his palanqueen, they say—‘ True, thou art born a dog 
but some good works have made thy fate tolerable.’ 

The pooraniis and other shastriis promise deliverance from future birth upon the 
performance of different religious ceremonies. 

* livery one vikn Aiesat Ka^ce becomes a god. 
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SECTION II. 


Judgment of men after death, 

[Trom the PudmS pnnranu.] 

AT the extremity of the earth southwards, floating on the waters, is SungyumiineS, 
the residence of Yuma, the judge of the dead, and of his recorder Chitra-gooptu, 
and his messengers. Yu mi* has four arms, is of a dark colour, with eyes like the 
petal of the water-lily; in his hands he holds a shell, a discus, a cluh, and a lotus; 
he rides on (Kirooni; wears a golden poita, and pearl ear-rings, and has a crown on 
his head, and a garland of flowers round his neck. Chitru-gooptu, the recorder, 
and Yomii’s attendants, appear in the most pleasing forms. 

Those who perform rvorks of merit are led to Tt iimtl’s palace along the most ex¬ 
cellent roads, in some parts of which the heavenly courtezans are seen dancing or 
singing; and gods, gundhurviis, &c. aft heard chanting the praises ol other gods; 
in others showers of flowers arc falling from heaven; in other parts are houses con¬ 
taining cooling water, aud excellent food; pools of water covered with nympho’as; 
and trees, affording fragrance by their blossoms and shade by their leaves. Tiie 
gods are seen to pass on horses or elephants, with white umbrellas carried over 
them, or in palanqueens or chariots, fanned with the chamurus of the gods, while 
the deviirshees are chanting their praises as they pass along. Some, by the glory 
issuing from their bodies, illumine the ten quarters of the world. 

Yumu receives the good with much affection, and, feasting them with excellent 
food, thus addresses them: ‘ Ye are truly meritorious in your deeds; ye are wise; 
‘ by the power of your merits ascend to an excellent heaven. He who, born in the 

* world, performs meritorious actions,—he is my father, brother, and friend.’ 

s» 
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Ihe 'Hucked have 688,000 miles to travel to the palace of Ynmn, to receive judg* 
mcnt. In some places they pass over a pavement of fire; in others the earth in which 
their feet sink is burning hot; or they pass ov^r burning sands, or over stones with 
sharp edges, or burning hot; sometimes showers of sharp instruments, and at others 
showers of burning cinders, or scalding water, or stones fall upon them; burning 
winds scorch their bodies ; every now and then they fall into concealed wells full of 
diirkucss, or pass through narrow passages filled with stones, in which serpents lie 
concealed; soniclimes the road is filled with thick darkness; at other tiroes thc^ pass 
through the branches of trees the leaves of which are full of thorns; again they walk 
over broken pots, or ov er hard clods of earth, bones, putrifying flesh, thorns, or 
sharp spikes; they meet tygers, shackals, rhinoceroses, elephants, terrible giants, 
&'c.; and in some parts they are scorched in the sun without obtaining the least shade. 
They travel naked ; their hair is in disorder; their throat, lips, &c. are parched; 
they arc covered with blood, or dirt; some wail and shriek as they pass along; others 
are weeping; others have horror depicted on their countenances ; some are dragged 
along l)y leathern thongs tied round their necks, waists, or hands; others by cords 
passed through holes bored in their noses; otliers by the hair, the cars, the neck, or 
the heels ; and others are carried having their heads and legs tied together. On arriv¬ 
ing at the palace, they behold YTimu clothed with teiTer, two hundred and forty miles 
in height; his eyes distended like a lake of water; of a purple colour; with rays of 
glory issuing from his body ; his voice is loud as the thunders at the dissolution of 
the universe: the hairs of his body are each as long as a palm-tree ; a flame of fire 
proceeds from his mouth ; the noise of the drawing of his breath is greater than the 
roaring of a tempest; his teeth are exceedingly long; and his nails like the fan for 
winnowing aun. In his right hand he holds an iron club ; his garment is an ani- 
mal’ss kin; and he rides on a terrific buffalo. Chitru-gooptu also appears as a terrible 
monster, and makes a noise like a warrior when about to rush to battle. Somids 
terrible as thunder are heard, ordering punishments to be inflicted on the offenders. 
At length Yiiinri orders the criminals into his presence, and thus addresses them: 

‘ Did you not know that I am placed above all, to award happiness to the good, and 
‘ punishment to the wicked ? Knowing this, have you lived in sin ? Have you ne- 
‘ ver heard that there arc different hells for tlie punishment of the wicked ? Have 
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‘job never giveft your minds to religion ? To-day, with your own eyes, you shall 
‘ see the punishment of the wicked.—From yoogu to yooga stay in these hells!— 

‘ You have pleased yourselves in sinful practices: endure now the torments due to 
‘ these sins. What will weeping*avail ?’ Yumii next directs Chitru-gooptu to ex¬ 
amine into the offences of the criminals, who now deinadd the names of the witness¬ 
es; let such, say they, appear, and give their evidence in our presence. Yumu smil- 
ing, though full of rage, commands Sooryii,^ Chundrii,^ Ptiv6niJ,3 Ugnee,* Akashu,® 
I*rit’hivTO,® Vuroonfi,’ Tit’hee,® Dinu,® Ilatree,!® Pratu-kaln,** Snndliya-kalu,’2 
and I)hfirma,i3 to appear against the prisoners; who, hearing the evidence, are 
struck dumb; and remain trembling and stupiiied with fear. Yomfi, then, gnashing 
his teeth, beats the prisoners with his iron club till they roar with anguish; after 
which he drives them to different hells. 


SECTION iir. 


Of future happiness. 

THE shastrus teach that there are foijr kinds of happiness after death, I. That 
possessed in the heavens of the gods ;•—2. that, when the person is deified;—3. that 
which arises from dwelling in the presence of the gods;+—and, 4. in absorption4 
In the three first, the person is subject to future birth, but not in the last. The three 
first are obtained by works j the last by divine wisdom. 

1 Hie ran. S The moon. S Wind. 4 Fire. B .®ther. 6 Enrtb. 7 Water. S A Iunar-d.ty. 9 Uny. 

10 Night. II Morning. 13 Evening. 13 A representative of YKmfi. All the elemenis, and the divisions of 
time, are that called upon to witness against the prisoners. 

* The MeemangsB writers have decided, that tl^rc is no separate place of futnre happiness; that whether a 
person enjoy happiness orendure misery, the whole is confined to the present life. The pooranfis, on the other 
band, declare, that there are many places of happiness and misery,and that persons go to these placesafterdcatb. 

y All raised to heaven are not permitted to approach the god In whose heaven (bey reside. This privilege be- 
loBgi only to favoariles. 

$ The vfidantB shastrfis teach, that wherever aperson possessing divine wisdom dies, he is immediately receiv¬ 
ed into the divine nature, as air, escaping from a vessel when broken, immediately mixes with the sarroonding 
air. The peoranfis, however, teach, that the soul of such a person ascends to God iobabiting a certain place, and 

11 there abnrbed into the divine natare. . Si3 
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The descriptions which the pooranr,8 pivo <fr the heavens of the gods are trufy in 
tl»e Eastern style : all things, even the beds of the gods, are made of gold and pre¬ 
cious stones. All tlie pleasures of these heavens are exactly what we should expect 
in a system formed by uninspired and unrenewed men : like the paradise of Maho¬ 
met, they are houses of ill-farae, rather than places of rewards for ‘ the pure in 
heart.’ Here all the vicious passi(»ns are personified, or rather deified ;—the 
quarrels and licentious intrigues of the gods fill these places with perpetual uproar, 
while their impurities are described with the same literality and gross detail, as 
similar things arc talked of among these idolalors on earth. It would be a flagrant 
insult to compare these heavens with the place which our Saviour went to prepare 
for his disciples ;* but the serious enquirer after truth will be struck with this addi¬ 
tional prootj that the Christian religion is ‘ worthy of all acceptation.' 

1 here subjoin an account of the heaven of Kooveru, the god of riches, from the 
Muhabbarutu : It is eight hundred miles long, and live hundred and sixty broad. 
The wind, perfumed with ten thousand odours, blows in soft breezes, and the place, 
in every part adorned with gold and jewels, displays a glory like that produced by 
the rays of the full moon. Here are also canals of the purest water filled with fish, 
water-fowl, water-lilies, &c. with flights of steps made of gold; with forests and 
gardens in which Kooveru and his courtezans divert themselves. in the treasury 
of this god are immense heaps of jewels, gold, silver, &c. from which the gods and 
goddesses supply tliemselves with ornaments. Kooveru sits on a throne glorious 
as the meridian sun, and reposes on abed equally splendid. He issurrouned by 
dificrent gods, among whom are Shivu, Doorga, Shivii’s bull, his servants Nandee, 
Mfiha-kalii, Shnnkoo, Kurnu, &c. and by a thousand goddesses, or concubines, shin- 
ing like the lightning, and adorned with loads of jewels ; by the titans, by RavuUtt, 
Vibh^shunit, and other rakshusus, the pishachiis, the gundhnrviis, the kiiinuriis, the 
npsuras, the vitlyadhurus, the mouiitain gods, &c. Before this assembly the tipsUras 
dance; the kinnuras, (with horses’ mouths), and the gundhnrviis, sing and play on 
heavenly instruments. All the pleasures of the other heavens are to be found here. 


* Joh:i xW. 3. 
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• The following nre esteemed works’of merit capable of raising n person to celes¬ 
tial happiness : Honouring, entertaining, serving, and giving gifts to brumhnns: 
the more learned the bramhon, the greater the merit. Worshipping, and repeating 
the names of the gods, and particular!)' that of a person’s guardiati deity. Visiting, or 
residing at, holy places, and performing the accustomed religious ceremonies there. 
Performing the shraddhu for deceased ancestors. Bathing in the Ganges and other 
sacred rivers. Offering sacrifices. Building temples, cutting roads and pools, plant¬ 
ing trees, especially sacred trees; making and setting up images. llepeating the 
gayiitree, and other parts of the vedtis. Reading the vedu and other sliastrus, or 
hearing them read. Honouring and serving a spiritual guide. Hospitality t(> 
guests, especially to bramhnns. Fasting, particularly at times directed by the shas* 
triis. Burning with a deceased husband. Parting with life in sacred places. 

King Sooi at’hn was raised to the heaven of Indra for performing the sacrifice of a 
horse.* King Trishunkoo obtained heaven by the power of the merits which 
Viishisht’hn, a bramhiin, transferred to him.+ Umbiirwshr), a king, was about to 
perform a human sacrifice, in order to obtain heaven; but when going to slay the 
victim, through the interference of Vishwamitru, a bramhun, his sacrifice was accept¬ 
ed of the gods, though the victim was notslain,! and the king ascended to the heaven of 
Indru.^ KingIndrii-dyoomn'.,by performing austerities, offering sacrifices, and 
presenting gifts to bramhuns, obtained the power of going to heaven whenever ho 
chose. II 

Beside these < works of merit,’ performed by Hindoos under the hope of obtain¬ 
ing a heaven of sensual pleasures after death, there are a number of other actions 
performed by them, supposed to be meritorious in their nature, but which, in the 
opinion of a Christian, deserve punishment, even in this life:—The Hindoo widow, 
burning with the dead body of her husband, is promised a residence in heaven during* 
the reigns of fourteen Indriis; yet no Christian doubts whether these are real mur- 

• ShrcJ-bhagftvfttS. + Ibid. t He repeated an incantaiion (jWen him by ViAwamUrS, 

Wtach destroyed Ute power of the fire, ^ Shree-bhagavOtS. a MOlmbharfitO. 
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dors or not. The deaths of vast multitudes bf Hindoos arc procured «r hastelied 
annually by immersing a part of the body, in*a state of dangerous sickness, in the 
Ganges, and by pouring large quantities of this water into the body of the dying per¬ 
son : yet-the Hindoos think it a work of great merit- Many persons voluntarily 

renounce life in the Ganges, under tlie hope of <d>taining immediate entrance into 
heaven ; and yet a jury of Englishmen would pronounce it self-murder. Infatuated 
mothers devote their children to this sacred river, not doubting but they are send¬ 
ing them to heaven ; yet zee feel certain that every such infant is murdered. Many 
of the practices in the presence of the Hindoo idols, in the very midst of worship, 
are so dreadfully obscene, that I am persuaded even a Billingsgate mob would not 
suffer the actors to escape without some marks of their disapprobation; and yet the 
Hindoos expect nothing less than heaven for these zeorks of merit. A great num¬ 
ber of the Hindoo modern saints live in a state of perpetual intoxication, and call 
this stupefaction, which arios from smoking intoxicating herbs, ^fixing the mind on 
God. Nor do the Bramhiicharcfs, who follow the rules of the Tfintru shastrfis, and 
practiceunntterableahominations,* under what they call the forms of religion, ever 
dou)>t whether these acts are meritorious, andeapable of raising the person to heaven 
or not. Even women of the town have worship performed by bramhQns in brothels, 
from which they expect rewards in a futitre state; so completely absent from the Hin¬ 
doo mind is the christain idea of purity of hearty and of the necessity of this in or- 
dej to approach God. 

Tlie II indoos profess to have a great reliance upon the merit of their works, though 
they do not depend upon any one ceremony to procure future happiness ; One 
Hindoo travels to the south ; another to the north, to obtain some salvation-giv¬ 
ing charm : but after all, he listens to any new nostrum with as much eagerness as 
though he had hitherto done nothing towards obtaining heaven.t As a person’s 

• Thouph tbf Btilhor ha* drawn away Ihe veil from some of ihese scenes, yel the Christian public mnstglve 
himcreditrespectingthe rest, for they are so intolerably gross, that (hey cannot be fully dragged into public view. 

+ Tlie Hindoos hat r ns great a propensity to embrace new theories'of religion as any other bealheaa what¬ 
ever, where the cast does not Interfere. ■ ' 
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continuance in heaven , depends on the quantity of his merit, this may be another 
reason why the Hindoo performs so many different works to obtain the same thing. 

After the death of a Hindqo' who has been particularly diligent in practising the 
ceremonies of his religion, his neighbours speak of him with much respect: one 
person perhaps asks another : ‘ Who has been-burnt at the landing-place to-day ?’ 
The other answers—‘ Such an one: he was an excellent character: he assisted others; 
he was very strict in performing his daily ablutions; he visited such and'such holy 
places; he was very generous to bramhuns and to strangers; he venerated the godt;^ 
&c. No doubt he will obtain a place in heaven.’ When a person dies who has not 
been liberal to bramhuns, nor expended any thing in the ceremonies of his religion^ 
his neighbours doom him to hell without ceremony. When a neighbour mentions 
him, the person to whom he speaks, affects perhaps to be alarmed that the sound of 
such a person’s name has entered his ear, and, to remove the evil effects of such a 
circumstance, he repeats the names of several gods in some such form as this: ‘ Ahl 
—Ah—MfihabharutB f Muhabhanitu! Miihabharutu ! Doorga f Doorga! Door- 
ga! I mu.st last to-day, I fency, for hearing this vile person’s name repeated.’ If 
the person has lived in all manner of impurity, and, in the language of scripture 
has drank iniquity like water,” and yet has performed the-popular ceremonies w idr 
a degree of regularity, be is spoken of with respect, for it is a principle of the llitr- 
doo religion that good works absolutely atone for bad ones.* Notwithstanding it 
is common for survivors to speak in high terms of the future state of those who were 
zealous idolators, it is a doctrine repeatedly inculcated in the Hindoo shastnls, that 
those who have not overcome their passions, (pure and impure), tliough they may 
have performed the usual ceremonies of their religion, cannot obtain celestial hkp- 
piness. The doors of heaven are therefore shut against the great bulk of the peo¬ 
ple ; they have neither performed splendid religious actions, nor subdued their pas¬ 
sions, nor fixed their minds on God, nor performed severe religious austerities. 
The shSodrfi, also, having no inheritance in the vediis, is placed in far worse circum¬ 
stances than the bramhun. Heaven was made fbr bramhuns, as well as the earth; 

• Nominal Christians little imagine how heathenfch many of their religious notioBs are, 
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an^ in general a Hindoo must be raised to bramhinical birtb before he can raise his 
e)'es towards heaven as his home.* Very few therefore indulge the hope of hea- 
ven.+ On the contrary, when at the point of dcatli, almost every Hindoo is in a 
state of tlic most perplexing anxiety, like mariner^ in a storm when the vessel has 
become wholly tinmanagealde. Such a wretched Hindoo, in these moments, is of¬ 
ten heard giving vent to his grief and fears in the midst of his relatives, as he lies 
by the Ganges. If he be advanced in years, they endeavour to comfort him ly re¬ 
minding him, that he could not expcict to have lived much longer; that he leaves a 
numerous family in comfortable circumstances; and further, that his merits will 
certainly raise him to heaven. The dying man, however, finds no comfort in the 
merit of his works, but gives utterance to excessive grief in some siicli language as 
this ! ‘ 1 ! what meritorious deeds have 1 performed? I hove done nothing but sin. 
Ah! where shall I go!—Into what hell shall 1 be plunged!—What sliall I do ?— 
How long shall I continue in hell ?—What hope can I have of going to heaven ?— 
Here I have been suffering for sin; and now I must renew my sufferings !—How ma- 
Jiy births must I pass through ?—Where will my sorrows terminate ?’—As a forlorn 
and misei'able hope, he calls upon his friends to give him their blessing, that Gun- 
ga may receive him; and he takes leave of them in the utmost petturlration of mind. 
A Hindoo knows nothing of that hope which is “ as au anchor to the soul, both sure 
and stedfast.’’ 

When 1 urged upon a bramhun with whom I was in conversation, that the shas- 
triis made large promise’s + to those who repeated the name of a god, or bathed in 
sacred rivers, or visited holy places, &c. 1 was told by a learned brambun, that the 

" * How diflerent th^ spiril of Jhe fru** rrlit'ion : “ To the poor in the xospel preached.” “ Blessed are the poor 
is spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” , 

t As .ill other ways of obbiining heaven are rendered so difficult to the poor, this is one reason which recon* 
riles a Hindoo widow to the fiinorn) pile, as hy this art she is quite certain of obtaining future happiness both for 
herself, her husband, and several generatioas of her aarestors. 

t II- who bathes in the Ganges at an nnspicions junction of certain planeii, is assured that hjt this act he 
delivers himself and 3,000,030 of ancestors from hell. 
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IWHie shastrna declared, that theae promiaes were only Baade to allure men to iflie 
peirformance of their duty, and were'not meant to be-literally fulfilled.* 

Absorption.~God, as separated from matter, the Hindoos contemplate, as abein^re* 
posing in his own happiness, destitute of ideas; as infinite placidity; as an unruffled sea 
of bliss; as being perfectly abstracted, and void of consciousness. They therefore 
deem it the height ofperfection to be like this being. Hence Krishna, in his discourse 
to Urjoonu,+ praises the man ‘who forsaketh every desire that entereth into his 
‘heart; whois happy ofhiniself; who is without affection; who rejoiceth not either 
‘ in good or evil; who, like the tortoise, can restrain his members from their wonted 
‘ purpose; to whom pleasure and pain, gold, iron, and stones are the same.’ ‘ The 
‘ learned,’ adds Krishna, ‘ behold Bruinhu alike in the reverend bramhun, perfected 
‘ in knowledge; in the ox, and in the elephunt; in the dog, and in him who eateth 
‘ of the flesh of dogs.’ Tlie person whose very nature, say they, is absorbed in di¬ 
vine meditation, whose life is like a sweet sleep, unconscious and undisturbed^ who 
does not even desire God, and who is thus changed into the image of the Ever- 
blessed, obtains absorption into Brninhu.| 

The ceremonies leading to absorption are called by the name of tiipashya, and the 
person performing them a tSpSshwoc. Forsaking the world; retiring to a forest; 
fasting, living on roots, fruits, &c. remaining in certain postures, exposure to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, &c.—these, and many other austere practices, are pre¬ 
scribed, to subdue the passions, to fix the mind, habituate it to meditation, and fill it 

• What a contrast is this to the doctrine of the gospel: “ Wherein God, willing more almndantiy to shew 
(into the heirs of promise the immutability of his coonsel, confirmed ,7 by an oath : that by two immutable things, 
in which n ten impossible for God to lie, we might Have a strong consotalion, who have fled for refuge to lay hold 
apon the hope set before us.” Het, vi.. 17,18. 

■f BhaghvSth Gceta. 

J Some of the followers of Vishnoo (voishnlivife) are not pleased with the idea of absorption, or of losing a 
distinct ami conscious state of existence. They are represented as praying thus: ‘ O Vishnoo ! we do not wish 
for absorption t but for a state of happiness in which wo shall for ever see and serve thee as our l.ord ; in .mrilieh 
thou wilt continue a» our beloved master, and we ns thy servants.’ Agreeably to this prayer, they believe 
that devoted voishnBvils after death will be freed from future birth, and remain for ever near Vishnoo in the 
bearenofthisgod. 
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wilTi tiiat serenity and indifference to the world,, which is to prepare it for absorptioBi* 
and place it beyond the reach of future birth. 

The reader will easily perceive,, that this part-of tic Hindoo religion, separated, 
as it confessedly was ia some measure, from the popular idolatry, instead ofpro> 
ducing any good effects, drew men away from the practise of all the social dnties in* 
eluded in the second table, ‘ thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and left the 
mind a prey to pride, moroseness and ignorance. It should also be observed that ma> 
ny of these austerities were both senseless and cruel in the extreme: one tuptisliw^ 
is represented as hanging for hundreds of years with his head downwards; another, 
as living on leaves; anotlicr, on air; another, as surrounding himself with four fires, 
and enduring intolerable heat and thirst; another as standing up to the neckin wa* 
ter; Valmeeko, it is said, stood in one posture, repeating the nameof Ramu, till the 
■white ants (lermes belli cosus) surrounded his body with a case of earth, and de» 
voured the flesh firom. his bones. 

These tapashwees are supposed to have Seen'the authors of the most ancient of 
the Hindoo writings, in some of which, it is admitted, sentiipents are to he found 
which do honour to human nature. But k is equally certain that these sages were very 
little affected by these sentiments; and perhaps the same might be said of almost all 
the heathen philosophers, Vushisht’hii inflicted on. himself incredible acts of se- 
verity, but m the midst of his devotions he became attached to a heavenly courte¬ 
zan, and cohabited with her 5000 years.* Purashurfi, an ascetic, violated the daugh¬ 
ter of a fisherman, who was ferrying him over a river; from which intercourse sprang 
the femous Vyasu, the author of the MuhabharutD.-l The father of Rishyo-ehringTi 
eohabited with a deer, and his son had deers’•horns.l Kiipiln, an ascetic, re¬ 
duced king Saguru a 60,000 sous to ashes, because they mistook him for a hor$e- 
stealer.^ Bhrigoo, in a fit ,of, passion, kicked the god Yishtioo on the breast.j| Ri- 
cheekQ, for the sake of a subsistence, sold Iiis son for a human sacrifice.* Doorvasa, 
a sage, was so addicted to anger, that he was a terror both to gods mid men.'t Ourv- 

• MBhnbharBtS. + Ibid. J Ramay«B». ^ Mfihsbharata. % fH««.bh8*a*0ta„ 

* RamoyfaS. + itld. 
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another in a fit of an^ri 4estroye(l the whole,race of HoihSju wHh fire 
from ht» mouth,* and Duorvasa did the same to the whole posterity of KrishnS.t 
Javaloe, an ascetic, stands ■charged with stealing cows’flesh, at a sacrifice: when 
the heef was sought for, the mint, to avoid detection, turned it into onions; and 
hence onions are fbirhidden to the Hindoos.| The pooranus, indeed, abound with 
accouiirts of the crimes of these saints, so famous for their religious austerities: auger 
and lust seem to have been their predominant vices. 

As it respects the modem devotees, none of them expect absorption: they content 
themselves with performing the popular ceremonies, and thus fall under the censures 
of Krishnii, who sa^’s, ‘ numbers prefer a transient enjoyment of heaven to eternal 
absorption.’ Itis true, now and then a poor wretch is seen, nake'd', covered with ashes, 
and his hair clotted with dirt, whose vacant, brutish looks indicate that he is ap¬ 
proaching a state of complete abstraction, and that he may soon hope to enter into 
this perfect state, viz. to live in a'world full of wonders, without a single pasmon left 
tobe affected by them. Yet even this abstraction, or contempt of the world, ifit can 
deserve such a name, is brought on by shonhing the presence of man, and continually 
smoking intoxicating herbs. 


SECTION IV. 

Of future punishments, 

THE SlirSS-bbagnvhta contains the following account of the punishments endur¬ 
ed in (bfierent hells; The pm'son guilty of adulteiy or fornication, the thief, and the 
stealer of children, are to be cast into the hell Tamisru, and continually famished 
and beaten. He who defrauds others, is to be cast into a bell of darkness. The 
proud person, who also neglects the •ceremonies of religion, is to be tormented by 
the animals Rooroo. The glutton, who has also been guilty of destroying animals, 
is to be thrown into a bell of boiling oil. He who disregards the vedu and brambans, 

is to be punished in a hell of burning metal for 3,500,OQO years. Ho who injures a 
* KamaySnlk t ShrEe-bhBgftvStS. } Ibid. T < 2 
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man of a superior order, is to be torn by swine. The unmerciful are to be torment* 
ed by snakes, flies, deer, birds, lice, wasps, &c/ The branihiin, bramhimee, brumhu- 
charoe, voishyii, or king, who drinks s])irits, shall be thrown into pans of liquid fire. He 
who despises a religious devotee, sitall be punished*by sticking i^st in mud with his 
head downwards. He wlio kills a man, and offers him to the gods, and he who de¬ 
vours any animal, without having slain it in sacrifice, are to be fed on flesh and blood, 
lie who betrays and afterwards destroys a person, is to be pierced with spears and 
arrows. The person who causes sorrow to others, is to be bitten by snakes with 
five heads. He who is inhospitable to guests, must have his eyes torn out by vul¬ 
tures and other ravenous birds. The covetous are to be fed with impure substan¬ 
ces. He who cohabits witli a woman ofanother cast, or a virgin, or the wife of ano¬ 
ther man, is to be inclosed in the arms of an iron female image made red hot. The 
person who professes different religions, and is familiar with all casts, is to be pu¬ 
nished by Iwing continually cast down from lofty trees. The bramhiiii who com¬ 
mits adultery with the wife of a branihiin, is to be fed with blood. Highway rob¬ 
bers, those who burn houses, or poison others, are to be bitten by dogs ivith enor¬ 
mous teeth. False-witnesses are to be cast from rocks SOO miles higli.* 

I here insert the names of some of the Hindoo hells. Tamisrii, or the hell of dark¬ 
ness; Undlui-taniisrii, the hell of great darkness; Rouriivii, a hell full of animals 
called llooroo; Muha-rouriivii, a similar but more dreadful hell; Koombhee-paku, 
a hell of boiling oil; Kalii-Sobtrii, a liell of burning copper; Usipfitrfl-vunfi, a wil¬ 
derness iii which criminals are punished by the thorns of the tain tree; Shookni- 
niookhii, a hell whore criminals are bitten by animals having the faces of swine; 
I’ndhu-koopii, a hell dark and full of reptiles; Krirnee-bhojunn, where criminals, 
become worms fending on ordure; Sundiingshu, where sinners are burnt with hot 
irons ; Tuptfi-shoonnec, in which adullcrersj arc tormented in the embraces of a red- 
hot iron female image; Viijra-kuntiiku-shalniiilee, where men are thrown on trees 
fuU of dreadful thorns; VoitriranS, a riv(T full of filth; PJeyodn, a similar heUj 

* It i. to bo undoiNfoot), that itnnislimoiifs in hell may be prevented in many easel by offerine the np- 
pointod nioncment. J'linislimeiil hy the raa^iatmte is also rotisidcred as an atonement, exempting the cnlprit 
frirai snfft'riii-s in a future stale. tVUat good nem tkit would be to English malefactors mho dio bg the hands ofth* 
M'ccutiuner~if they could believe it. 
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Prana>nirodlu1, wliere sinners are pi(?rced with arrows; Vishfisonfi, where they are 

« 

beaten with clubs, &c.; Lala-bhtikshu, where they aro fed with saliva, &c.; Sharu- 

SJ 

nitiyadfinu, in which dogs continually bile the wicked; Uvee-chimiiyu, where false 
witnesses are thrown head-long upon a hard pavement; Patonu, where sinners are 
pinched with hot tongs; Ksharn-kiirddumn, where they are hurled into mire; Rfiksh- 
yogHna-bhojhnii, where cannibals feed on the flesh of sinners; Shoolii-proflui, where 
the wicked aro punished by spears and birds of prey; Dundu-shijilku, where snakc^i 
with many heads bile and devour sinners; L viitu-nirodhunu, where oflenders are 
punished in darkness with the fear of the approach of wild beasts; L^iurya-vurtonu, 
where the eyes of sinners aVe picked out by birds of prey ; and Sdbchee-mookhn, 
where sinners are pricked with needles. Beside these, the ShrSc-bhagiivutu says, 
there arc 100,000 hells, in which difl'erent kinds of torments are inflicted on cri¬ 
minals, according to the directions of .the shastrus, and the nature of their guilt. 

The Hindoos in general manifest great fear of future punishment. Sometimes, 
after coinniitting a dreadful sin, these fears arc expressed to a friend in some such 
words as these : ‘ 1 have committed a shockitug criiue, and I must endure great and 
long-continued torments; but what can I do ? There is no remedy now'.’ Some¬ 
times these fears are so great tliat they drive a man to perform many works of me¬ 
rit, particularly works of atonement. If the oftendcr be rich, they extort large sums 
of money from him, w'hich are e.vpended in gifts to brainhuns, or in religious cere¬ 
monies. If he be poor, he bathes in the Ganges with more constancy, or gees on 
pilgrimage to different holy places. The Hindoos consider some sins as sending 
whole generations to hell. A false witness is to suffer future torments, and w'ith 
him fourteen generations of his family ; the man who swears by the waters of the 
Ganges involves himself and family in the same sufferings.* If a Hindoo at the time 
of worship put a stalk of ddorva grass on the iingtl, he and seven generations sink 
into hell . 

* 1 have beard a Iliadoo say, that such a person not only Incurs all this futnir misery, hat that the hand 
tliat touches the sacred water becomes white. This person said be had seen several Hindoos who bore tbU mark 
of the wntb of the gods, 
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Emancipation of the melted, a story, from the. MHhuUiariiliu —Ravfiiia at 0116*11016 
Imd conquered the three woiUIh, heaven, enrtli, andjiatulu, and, as is said ol' Alexan¬ 
der, he sighed that there were no more worlds to conquer. When meditating 

t 

where he should go next, the world of misery came into his tnind; and he immedi¬ 
ately resolved to pay a visit to Yiimu. Before his arrival, it was announced-that 
Bar anil was coming; Yiimd, filled with fear, sent word, that he hud already sur¬ 
rendered to him, and was become his vassal. Ravonn, however, pushed forward, 
and found Yiirau all submission. 1'Jie conqueror, before bis return, resolved to 
visit the place of the damned; hut on Ids arrival, he was petrified with horror at 
the cries of the miserable wretches; and, reflfectiiig ou what he saw, said, ‘ 1 have 
‘ conquered the three worlds, and there remains notlung which my prowess has not 
‘ performed. It will be a glorious thing for me to set all these wretches.at libor- 
ty: -—he immediately attempted to comfort tlie sufierers, by assuring them that he 
would not depart without accomplishing their deliverance. A transient gleam of hope 
visited the regions of despair. Ravimii then commanded ‘ the spirits from .the fieiy 
deep,’ and, with his twenty arms, began to drag them up; but as fast as he landed 
them on the side, they fell in again; still he continued his efforts, till he saw that 
they were unavailing, and that he could not reverse the decree which had fixed them 

in misery. Acknowledging his disappointment to thejpoor prisoners, he left them, 
and returned to Lunka (CcylonJ. 



CHAPTER VI. 


SECTION I, 

Hindoo saintty or mtndicants.. 

TllR Hindoo sTinstrus liavft described four different states (ashramn) into whic|| 
it is proper for each brandiiin to enter, viz. Bnimhncliaryfi,* Grihdst’hn,! Vanu-pru- 
st’hiij^ and Brundtu-gnanje:§ audit appears to have been tiie design of the founders, 
of the Hindoo religion, that these orders should be suited to the four distinguishing 
periods in the life of man : while the youth continues in a state of instruction, he is 
called a Brumhucharee, and the daily duties of this state are laid down for him; af¬ 
ter marriage he becomes a Grihust’hu, and performs the several duties of civil life as 
a housholder. At the age of fifty he renounces the world, and enters a forest; and 
lastly, by the power of religious austerities, he becomes prefectly insensible to all 
human things, and is absorbed in divine meditation. 

The duties of a bramhnn student are laid down at large by Miinoo and other wri¬ 
ters. When the youth is about to leave this state, and to enter on the duties of a 
hnusholder, he takes a staff in his band, and pretends to leave the bouse, and go into 
a forest, to read the vfidus, and to obtain his food by begging,—but the parents stop 
him, saying, ‘ Oh! child, return; thou shalt not go into the wilderness; we will sup¬ 
ply thee with alms. Besides, become a housholder, marry, and perform the duties 
of a Grihust’hll.’ From the first to the twelfth day, the face of tlie boy is not to be- 
seen by any shoodru, nor is he to see the face of a person of this cast.j| He bather 
early in the morning with a cloth over his face as he passes through the streets, one 
pei son going before and another behind him, and if a shoodru should approach tlley- 
direct him to pass another way as a Brunihocharce is going to bathe. lie must eat 

* A student. f A housholder. J A hermit, from vSnfi, a fores!, and jirust’hu, gol.ig. 

^ A pevnon poseessed of dWinc kaowledge. 

J It IsashocMng circumsfaDCe.andprorlaiiiis the trne origin of the Hindoo religion, that it seeks all orcoslon'i 
to degrade ud wound the feelings of the shCodrO. How cliirereat the Hob Scripturei: “ Honour all jaen.'’ 
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only once a day; abstain from flesh, fish, &c,; and perform the proper ceremonies 
<hree times a day. On thetwelfth day, with hiS staff in his hand, he bathes, and casts 
his staff into the stream, repeating; incantations, intimating that be renounces the state 
of the Br&mlurcharee, and becomes a Grihust’hii. On this day, some persons, for the 
sake of obtaining a few roopees, permit their smi to receive almsfrom tlie hands of a 
female shoodrti, who, from that time, calls this child the son of her alms. Having no 
son of her own, she v isits thechild, and takes him as a visitor to her own house, where 
slfll feasts and clothes him. I have heard of very large sums being given to the child 
of a bramhun when he has thus become the son of a person’s alms. I can find no 
other reason fortius practice, than that a woman withoutchildren is pleased even with 
such a son ; especially as he is the offspring of a bramhun. In a short time after the 
child has thus resolved to enter the state of a Grihiist’hn, he is generally married. 
The duties assigned to him byAhe shastrus as a housholder are, the daily offerings to 
the manes, and of clarified butter in the burnl-ofi'ering; the daily worship of the shal* 
gramd, and the cow; the raising of offspring; his daily business ; the feeding of stran« 
gets; the hearing of the shastrus, ha tiling, repeating the names of the gods, the wor¬ 
ship of the gods, &c. 

The next state is called Tanu-priist’hri, or, that, of a hermit; for which order Mu- 
r.oo gives the following directions : ‘ When the father of a family perceives his mus¬ 
cles become flaccid, and his hair grey, and secs the child of his child, let him then 
seek refuge in a forest. Abandoning all food eatea in towns, and all his houshold 
utensils, let him repair to the lonely wood, committing the care of his wife to her 
sons, or accompanied by her, if she chuse to attend him. Let him take up Itis con¬ 
secrated fire, and alibis domestic implements of making oblations to it, and depar¬ 
ting from the town to the forest, lot him dwell in it with complete power ovor his 
organs of sense and of action. With many sorts of pure food, such as holy siiges 
used to eat, with green lierbs, i-oots, and froii, let him perform the five great sacra¬ 
ments, introducing them with due cerenionii's. Let him wear a black antelope’s hide, 
or a vesture of bark; let him bathe evening and morning; let him suffer the hairs of 
his head, his beard, and his nails to grow continually. From such food as he 

may eat, let him, to the utmost ofhis power, make offerings andgive aims; and with 
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pr.ea«nts of water, roots, and fruit, l^t him honour those who visit his hermitage. 
Let him be constantiv engaged in reacTiag the vedns; patient of all extremities, uni- 
versallj benevolent, with a mind intent on the Supreme Being; a perpetual giver, 

■ but no receiver of gifts; with tender affection for all animated bodies. Let him slide 
backwards and forwards on the ground; or let him stand a whole da_y on tip-toe; 
or let him continue in motion rising and sitting alternatelj ; but at sunrise, at noon, 
and at sunset, let him go to the waters and bathe. In the hot season, let him sit 
exposed to five fires, four blazing around him, with the sun above; in the rains, let 
him stand uncovered, without oven a mantle, and where tlie clouds pour the heaviest 
showers; in the cold season, let him wear humid vesture; and let him increase bjr 
degrees the austerity of his devotion. Then, having reposited his holy fires, as the 
law directs, in his mind, let him live without external fire, without a mansion, 
wholly silent, feeding on roots and fruit. Or the hermit may bring food from a 
town, having received it id a basket of leaves, in his naked hand, or in a potsherd, 
and then let him swallow eight mouthfuls. A bramhun, becoming void of sorrow 
and fear, and having shuflled off his body by any of those modes which great sages 
practised, rises to exaltation in the divine essence.^ 

The reader is not to expect any such ascetics now, if they ever did exist. There 
are, however, many things among the religious mendicants of the present day which 
remind us of the descriptions of a tupushwee in the shastrus. To suggest the idea 
of their having subdued their passions, some are almost naked, or entirely so; or to 
point out that they belong to the sect of ascetics who lived in forests, they wear ti¬ 
gers’ skins ; some keep the arm in an erect posture, and permit their nails to grow 
tij^lthey resemble the claws of a bird of prey. 

I^iiret these persons renounce the world, because it has frowned upon them, or be¬ 
cause the state of a religious beggar in a warm climate is preferred by an idle peo¬ 
ple, to that of the lowest order of day-labourers. When I asked a learned bramhun, 
whether there were not some instances of persons, firom religious motives, renouncing 
the worldand becoming mendicants, he said there might be, but lie did not know of 
a single instance. 
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These niehdicdntSj'BO far from having subdued their- passions^ frequently curse those 
who refuse to give them food; many are com'mou thievesi almost aj|l live in an un¬ 
chaste state, and others ane almost coatinuaHy drunk by smoking intoxicating drugs. 
They are total strangers to real purity of. heari, and righteousness of life. They 
dread to kill an insect^ to reproach a biamhoii) or to-neglect a ceremony; but their 

impure thoughts, or unjust actions, never disturb thcii' peace. Indeed some of,the 

♦ 

most exalted dr the Hindoo saints, as has been already shewn, burned with rage so 
as to become a terror to all wKo approached them ; and their impuritieSy as record¬ 
ed in the pooraniis, are tOo offensive ever to reach a European ear.. Even the god 
Shiv u, one of the greatest tupnshwe^s of all the Hindoo aseetios, was once so capti¬ 
vated, says the Mrihabharutfi, with the charms of the goddess Mohinee, that he de¬ 
clared he would part with the merit of all his religious austerities for a single grati¬ 
fication of his impure desires. 

In some parts of the upper provinces, these mendicants unite in bodies, and be¬ 
come’public plunderers, tlie iiihabRants of whole villages abandoning their bouses 
on their approach. They generally live in a mixed intercourse of the sexes, though 
few womcn-ave to be seen among them; they nearly approach the gypsies in Europe 
in the grossness of their manners, but far exceed them intfue iJlthir-ass- of their out¬ 
ward appearance. Sometimes two or three thousand, though more frequently two 
or three hundred, are seen in bod'ics, having leaders to guide them.'* Many arc 
armed with swords and spears, and all have some weapons. They carry with them 
images of the slialgramn, and stone images ofKrishnu, which they worship oime a 
day, as devoutly dfi'thieves can be supposed to do. They are not likely to feel any 
remorse on account of their crimes when bowing before the image of the lascivious 
Krisbntt. 

* At B pnrticQlar (unelSonaf hotwnly bodier, wmeUni** st Many a* twenty UipiimBd SenywEceaiKl pnf 
equal nomberof VoiraReEs meelal HOridwarB, and fight, todeienaine wbeihalJ descend and bathe in C&ngn 
first. The Sfinyasces say, ‘ Gnnga descended from the bnneb of hair on the bead of our god ShiTUt tbercfbrs 
we win bathefirst.’ The Yoirogees reply, ‘ Qonga descended firont the foot of our god Visiinoe, tbwefore HiS 
right to bathe lint it oon.* 
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• 'I hei!ef'Bul:^mii a brief account of the different orders of religious mendicants, as 
tbe^r esist atithe preseat day^ 

‘VoishnUv&s or Foiragids. All the followers of Vlslmeo frfe called Voishnvmis. 
The term voiragee denotes a person destitute of passums. Most of the mendicant 
voiragSs are the followers of Choitilnyil, and have what are called Gosaees at their 
head. Persons of this sect take new wives (voiraginSs) from among the female diifci- 
ples of the Gosaees: fthese .are generally unchaste women, who enter into this order 
when their youth is fled. The Gosaees havea^form of marriage, peculiar to fhem- 
selves,* the principal ceremony in ivhiclr is an exchange of necklaces by the bride 
and bridegroom, and the alteration of the bride's name: she generally wanders from 
place to place with her new husband. Some of these female disciples become pro¬ 
curesses, and others beg for their food as the ibllowers of Choitunyu. Many wa»* 
dering voiragees sing the praises of Krishnii and Choitiinyu before the doors of per¬ 
sons where they beg; a few continue in a secular state, rear and sell calves, or lend 
money on exorbitant interest.4 The woiragw mendicants are much more social in 
their manners tlian any other tribe of Hindoo wanderers ; they generally remain in 
towns, and mix~with the inhabitants. The voirag^s contend as strongly with the 
followers of the deities who receive bloody offerings, as a Christian could do against 
idolatry.^ 

'Sttnyasees. These meadicant'Worshippers'of Shivo are very numerous in Ben¬ 
gal, but are not much honoured by their countrymen. They smear their bodies 
with the ashes of cow-dung, wear a narrow cloth tied with a rope round their loins, 
knd throw a clotif dyed red over their bodies. The artificial hair worn by some 
of these persons reaches down to their feet, and is often clotted with dirt till it aw?- 
beres together like a rOpe. Some tie^he teeth of swine, as ornaments, on their 

* The hetter iwrt oT ffindfoas eoasiSer thete mmrr^a^^ m leonTenleiit tnethodi of committing adultery. 

t As much as 75 per cent, b given in some cases j but 3S per cent, it commonly given., 

} When I once asked alearned native respecting the many disputes and differences in religion amoog the Hie- 
'dooi,he4aid, ‘.True, sreneed not cosaplaia of others (the uproar a hi our omi hoost.’ 

V vS 
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»rm«, and others travel naked. The respectable sunyasSs profess to live in a state 
of celibacy, eating neither flesh nor fish, nor anointing their bodies wUh oil. 

RamdS. This class of mendicants, worshippers of Ramn, is formed of persons born 
in the western provinces of nindoost’hanH, With a rope or an iron chain they 
tie a slired of cloth very dose round their loins; rub their bodies witli the ashes of 
cow'diing, and wander to holy places in large eoiupauics, many of them armed witli 
spears; swords, &c. They do not individually beg, but quarter Iheiuselvcs in a 
body on rich men. The Kamatus make fires in the night, and sleep near them in 
the open air. Tliey smoke intoxicating Imrbs to great excess. 

NirnatH. Another kind of devotees, having a diflerent spiritual head from the 
Ramatus. In dress, ceremonies, &c. they are the same. 

Naga. These persons are in almost every respect the same as the Ramatus, ex« 
«ept in the mark on the forehead. 

Nan&kiirpllnt'hees. A description of mendicants, followers of Nanukn, though 
this order was founded by a Shikh named Soot’hara. 

Yadoo-pHni'hie. A tribe of mendicants founded by a man named Yadoo. Scarce¬ 
ly any of them are to be seen in Bengal j but many wander up and down in ^e Pun¬ 
jab. 


Kuvecn'l-p&nfhee. Kuveeru, a Musfilman, was the founder of this order of men¬ 
dicants : they renounce secular affairs, worship Ramh, and live on alms; they pre¬ 
tend to desire neither the merit of works, nor riches, nor future happiness, but, 
practising the ceremonies of their sect, leave the present and future to God. 

SilkheZ-bhavS. Those mendicants, horn in the western provinces, and composed 
ofbrauihuns and other casts, are followers of Krishmi, and though men, put on the 
dress and ornaments, and assume the manners, of women, professing the same attach- 
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to Krishno as the inilk«maids are said to have had when Krishnuwason earth. 
Thej paint and adorn with dowers an image of Krishnu, and dancing around it, in 
imitation of the milk-maids, worship'it dailj. 

Khelanta-f/ogee. These mendicants profess to have made a vow to imitate Shivu 
in dress and manners; many of them fasten attidcial snakes round their foreheads; 
put strings of human bones round their necks; weir the skins of tigers, or go naked; 
and smear their bodies with ashes. 

Yiingumu. These followers of Shivu wander about,-ringinga bell, and asking alms. 
Very few are to be seen in Bengal. 

Ktmu-paia-i/ogee. Other followers of Shivu; who subsist on alms, and are 
particularly distinguished for wearing in their ears a large stone or shell. 

The ShUrevUret, who are regarded as Bbuddhus, profess to be extremely anxious 
to avoid destroying animal life even in its most diminutive forms : hence they carry 
besoms with them to sweep the road, Jest they should tread on an insect* 

UghorH-plita'hee. These mendicants, born in the western parts of Hindoost’ha- 
•ii, wander about naked or nearly so, carrying in the left hand a human skull contain¬ 
ing urine and ordure, and a pan of burning coals in the right. If these marks of 
self-denial do not extort the alms they expect, they profess to cat the ordure out of 
the skull, in the presence of the persons from whom they arc begging. 

Brimh&chariii, Tlie three superior casts may enter into this order, the mem* 
bers of which subsist by begging, reside at temples, or holy places; wear red clothes, 
and bind round the arms and neck, and st^spend from the ears, strings made of the 
seeds of grapes. They have the head shaved, though they sometimes wear a beard. 
In outward appearance, the principal difference betwixt a brumhiicharoe and a dun- 

dee lies in the former having no staff in his hand. The time of one of these meadi- 

• ' 

cants ia principally occupied in repeafing the name of his guardian deity, and count- 
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in^ thBf^petitions by his mala. All the brambwharies drink spirits, smbke and eat 

« 

.intoxicating drugs, and rejcctno kind of food. 

Dundee. This name is given because these devotees receive a staEF (diindn) when 

they first enter this order. The bramli ins, on meeting with>a person of this order, 

prostrate themselves before him. The dundee shaves his head and.beard every four 

months, wearsa narrow cloth round his loins, and another loose red cloth over his 

body ; abstains from fish, flesh, oil, common salt, and rice which has Jieen.wetted in 

cleansing. He travelswith a statFin one hand,and an alras’-dish in the other. The 

principal ecremoniG»'.to‘.which this order attend are, repeating the name of Vish- 

noo, bathing once a day, and with closed eyes meditating (manusfi)* on the attai- 

biites of Vi.shnoo. This last act is done bv the side of the river. When about to 

»/ 

bathe, they besmear themselves all over with the'earth.wasfaed by the waves of the 
Ganges. The di'uulw does not begliis food, nor. cook with his own hands, but is a 
gue.st at the houses of the bramhfins. If a housholder hear that a diindee is come 
into (he village, he goes to him and invites him to become his guest. A dundee blesses 
& person who is prostrate at his feet, by pronouncing the name of Narayonu. When 
he pas-ses through a village, all the people.eome to their doors to- stare at him, so 
seldom are these people seen in Bengal. As soon as a person becomes a dftnd^, 
he is freed from mortal birth, and is said to become YisUnoo, and. after death to ob¬ 
tain absorption in Brumhii. Some bramhuns, onfthe approach of death, enter into 
the order, for the sake of enjoying happiness without any further transmigrations. 
Tlie diindees do not burn, but bury their dead, repeating incantations. 

Oordhti-tafm. These persons belong to the order of Sunyasees. To fblfil a row 
to Vislmoo,+ they hold up the right arm till it cannot.be brought into its natural 
position again. J For the fu-st fe%v days of raising the arm into this posture the pain 
i.s great. ■Some make a vow to hold the arm up till death, and others to hold it up 

* Ill prrforniiii. tliU ceremony, Vinhwnmitrii spent 1000 years wilhont brealhine, 

+ Till* itirmiuns respecting; tliis vow are contained in the smrit£e shaitfOs. 
t Until the arm has hecome stilT, they tie it np in the night. 
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fat » certain nainber of jears. Tbe longer it is held up,- the greater the merit. 
When a'person wishes to bring the arm to its former position, he anoints the joints 
with clarified buttery and in about two<months, bj degrees, the arm obtains its for¬ 
mer position, and in time becomes as strong as before. When this vow is fulfilled, 
the worship of Vishnoo is performed, and a fee given to the head priest of the sun- 
jasees. ft is supposed, that on the road from Jugunnat’hu’s temple in Orissa to 
Benares,4iot less than two hundred of these'mendicantS'may be seen;' 

Mounts, These devotees enter into-a vow of perpetual silence. = They gene¬ 
rally reside en the banks of the Ganges, and subsist on milk, sugar, fruits, roots, 
aweetmeats, and water. They go almost naked, besmearing their bodies with the 
ashes of cow-dung. The people supply them wHh food in considerable abundance 
as an act of merit j or,*their disciples collect food by begging. They should eat only 
once a day. 

PA^rUnv-hutt^silj ii'few persons-are to be seen at holy places who call them— 
selves by this name,- but they do not come up to the description of the shastru. They* 
pretend to be destitute of ail regard to visible objects: they go naked; have no ap-. 
parent intercourse with human beings; remain speechless; ask for nothing, and yet 
aubsist on alms; eat any thinggiven them; disregard alLoutward purifications, and 
wear their beard and the hair of their head, unless some one take compassion cd 
them and pay the barber. These persons affirm, that they have attained to that stata 
of perfection which the shastrds require, viz. that their minds do not wander after 
worldly things, and that they livcin a state of pleasure; but this abstraction and joy 
jaripe only from the fumes of drugs or spirits, by which ail the other passions are over-* 
come. I l»ave seen such persons at Hal5-ghatu, near Calcutta. Instead of dwell¬ 
ing in'forests according to thedu-ections of the sbastrii, they remain at these places, 
in order to attract notice, and to obtain voluntaiy alms, The plmdit with whom 1 
wrote this, acknowledged that pride was the reigning principle in these modern pif- 
rCim-bongsuB. 
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Milha-puorooshri and Siddhu-poorooshS. T.he most distinguished of the Hindoo. 
Bniiits have had the former name assigned to thdm, which signifies, The Great. Sid^ 
dha-pooroosha imi>lies, that this person has obtained an interview with his guardian 
deity, and tliat he can do whatever miracle he pleases. 

■When I enquired ofalioolinu bramhun with whom 1 was sitting, whether any mo¬ 
dern Hindoo sought to obtain au interview with his guardian deity, he affirmed there 
were suoh persons. Asking him for particulars, he mentioned his own uncle. I ask¬ 
ed him what his uncle did to obtain this interview? He said, fi'oni the age of fifteen 
he had been repeating the name of his guardian deity. He did not abide in the house, 
but mostly staid at a temple of Shivii in the neighbourhood. He had never married; 
souglit no earthly happiness; ate any where^ and, obtaining a }>ed of straw, sought 
nothing better. His whole waking time, day and night, was 'spent in repeating the 
name of his god. When the uncle was asked by this nephew what he had obtain¬ 
ed, he shook his head, but apologized for not having been blessed with the inter¬ 
view he expected, by declaring that he was not free from fear: that when he was sit¬ 
ting in a solitary place repeating the name of his god, he was afi-aid, and 4urst not 
iremaiu there. 

In January, 1806, the author 'visitcd whatthe nafivcscallGunga-Saguru fSagurn 
dslaud). Near two huts made ofbeavy logs of dried wood on the sands, he found two 
Voiragues who had embraced the principle of perfect abstraction from all sublunary 
things. They were natives of the upper provinces. These huts were pretty strong, 
and might be a tolerable defence againt the tigers. At their front, a broad heap of 
'sand was raised, upon which they had kindled a lire, and before which one of the 
Voiragees sat on a deer’s skin, squeezing the leaf of an intoxicating plant called 
ganja, which he afterwards smtkked. This man had a poitaon, his hair tied in a large 
bunch at the top of his head, a rope round his waste upon which was tied a piece 
of the bark of the plaintain tree which in part only covered his nakedness, and a 
shred of cloth also tied round his head, except which he was perfectly naked. We 
entered into conversation with tlus man, who professed to be a worshipper of Ra- 
auu. lie declaimed against a woiidly state; told us we were in a state of constwt 
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agitation; but that be, indifferent toVdl these things, was fall of joy; if he had food, 
it was well; if not, he contented himself with the name of Hamu. When asked 
what he proposed to himself by, this ftiode of life, he professed that he had neither 
desires nor hopes; and that he did not become a yogeS to expiate sin. He gave us, 
from a hole in the sand before his hut, some tolerably sweet water, for which we of* 
fered him a reward; but he declined accepting it, unless we would leave it on the spot; 
he would not move a step to obtain it. I endeavodred to convince him, that his love 
of ganja was a proof that all passion was not extinct in him, but he tried to ward off 
this attack by professing indifference even towards this indulgence. After this, when 
a roopee was given to him, h^ asked what he could do with it: and would not touch 
it in the giver’s presence, who threw it down for him ou the deer’s skin upon which 
he sat. 

From those huts we went to a neighbonring temple, which contained a stone image 
of Kopilu, the sage. Here we found twd mendicants from the upper provinces, one of 
them a young man, an Oordhu-vahoo, who had held up his left arm till it was become 
stiff. They were both covered with ashes; their hair clotted with dirt, and tied 
in a bunch at the top of the hoad, and wore without any covering except the bark of 
some tree, and a shred of cloth drawn up betwixt the legs. At a distance, they could 
scarcely be distinguished as men ; and it appeared almost impossible for human be* 
iiigs to manifest a greater disregard of the body.We asked the young man, how long 
he had held up his arm in this manner; he said, * fiw three years.’ To the question 

■whether it produced any pain, he replied, that, as for as his body was concerned, it 
did so for the first six raoutha. The nails of this hand were grown long like the 
claws of a bird of prey. In his hut we saw two bead-rolls made of the Stalk of the 
basil, a deer’s skin, the horns of a dteer, some embers, a piece of sacking, &c.— 
When asked why he embraced this manner of life, his reply implied an indifference 
to foture rewards; he seemed scarcely willing to confess that he had any connet* 
tions, father or mother, and reluctantly mentioned the place of his birth. Res¬ 
pecting his food, he manifested the same indifference, though we discovered in one 
of the temples a large quantity of corn, clarified butter, spices, &c. The other 
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pilgrim was less coaimunicativc, hut more intent on lus devotions: lie had a separate 
hut, andj as though all desire of human society and friendship was extinguished, 
these persons, the only human beings in this part of the forest, seemed to have no 
connection with each other. At a distance from the temple, we saw a wild hog, and on 
the sand, in .several places, fresh marks of the feet of a large tiger. The young 
man informed us, with perfect indiftereuce, that during the three preceding months 
si.x persons had been taken away by tigers; and added, in the same tone, that the hu¬ 
man body was the natural food of the tiger, and tliai. such a death was no mark of the 
divine displeasure. We asked him, whether he did not think it a fortunate circum¬ 
stance, however, that while so many of his companions had been devoured by tigers, 
he was spared: he did not appear to feel this sentiment, but said that they would 
take him also. 

After rising in the morning, as we learnt from the youi^ yogee, each of these as¬ 
cetics repeats the name ot'soiue god, using his bead-roll; he then performs the ceremo¬ 
nies of worslup before .some representative of an idol; then bathes, and goes through 
the ceremonies (sundhya) ordained by the shasiru to be performed three times a 
day, then he prep.ares the nflerines, woriihip.s bis idel, and again repeats its name for 
some time. At raid-day he cats; then returns to the repetitions of the name of his 
god till the evening simdhya; and after this he continues repeating the name of the 
idol till he falls asleep. 

The following story is univer.sally credited among the Hindoos in the neighbont- 
hood of Calcutta: Some years ago, a European, with his Hindoo clerk, Varanu- 
shee-ghosho, of Calcut ta, and other servants, passed through the Sunderbunds. One 
day, as this European was walking in the forest, he saw something which appeared 
to be a human being, standing in a hole in the earth. He asked the clerk what this 
could bo; who affirmed that it was a man. The European went up, and beat this 
lump of animated clay till the blood came, but it did not appear that the person was 
conscious of the least pain—he uttered no cries, nor manifested the least sensibility. 
1 he European was overwhelmed with astonishment, and asked what it could mean! 

1 he clerk said, he had learnt, from his shastrus, that there existed such men, called 
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yqgees, wlio were destitute of passions, and were incapable of pain. After hearing 
this account, the European ordered, the clerk to take the naan home. He did so, and 
kept him some time at his house : when fed, he would cat, and, at proper times, would 
sleep, and attend to the necessary functions of life, biit he took no interest in any thing. 
At length the clerk, wearied with keeping him, sent him to the house of his spiritual 
teacher at Khurdii. Here some lewd fellows put fire into his hands; placed a pros¬ 
titute by his side, and played a number of tricks with him, but without making the 
least impression on him. The teacher was soon tired of his guest, and sent him to 
Benares. On the way, when the boat one evening lay to for the night, this yogee 
went on shore, and, while he was w'alking by the side of the river, another religions 
mendicant, with a smiling countenance, met aim : they embraced each other,——— 
arid—(as is said) were seen no more. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain the probable number of Hindoos who embrace 
a life of mendicity; and am informed, that scarcely less than an eighth part of the 
whole population abandon their proper employments, and live as religious mendi¬ 
cants by begging. Supposing that there are sixteen millions of Hindoos in Bengal and 
Behar, and that each mendicant requires only oneroopee monthly for his support, it 
will appear, that not less than 2,000,000 roopcos or 250,000 pounds sterling, are 
thus devoured annually by persons, the great majority of w horn are well able to sup¬ 
port themselves by manual labour. What a heavy tax this must be on the industri- 
.oys, the great body of whom among the Hindoos are compai'atively poor! 

When we add to this, the baneful effects of this system on the morals of the men- 
.dicants thejuselves, as well as on the public manners, every benevolent mind must 
exceedingly deplore such a state of things. These beggars are not frowned upon 
like those who have nothing but their misery to plead for them; but are privileged 
and insolent harpies, boldly demanding the contributions of the abject and super¬ 
stitious Hindoos: their indolent habits too, and the filthy songs they sing, lead to 
eveiy species of impurity and to perpetual acts of private plunder. 

■ UuS 
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Many of the more enlightened Hindoos, esperially the bramhiins, hold these men* 
dicants in the utmost contempt, and would consider their being compelled to work 
as a great blessing conferred upon the country.^ On the other hand, some persons of 
property treat them with the greatest reverence, and sometimes invite a number of 
them to their houses, drink the water with which they have washed their feet,and, 
at tlie end of the entertainment, eat of the refuse from the plate of each. Gunga* 
Govindti-Singhn, a person of the writer cast, who was patronized by Mr. Hastings, 
.ind who realized a princely fortune, carried his attachment to the Voiragee men¬ 
dicants to the greatest lengths. He sometimes gave a feast to three or four thou¬ 
sand, and performed the lowest offices of service to these bis guests : he also pro¬ 
vided that persons of this description should, after his death, be constantly entertain¬ 
ed, receive presents, have medical attendance when sick, &c. at all Uie temples which 
he erected and dedicated to the different forms of Krishna. 
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SECTION I, 

Hindoo Sects, 

THERE are three principal sects among the regular Hindoos, the Soivus, the 
Voishnuvus, and the Sliaktue. 

The Soivus receive the initiatory rites by which Shiva becomes their guardian 
deity; they imprint on their feces and bodies the marks by which this sect is dis* 
tinguished,* and profess the most devoted regard to this god, trusting in him for pro* 
tection, &c. Their daily worship is performed before an image of the lingo, either at 
home or by the side of a river, using those forms and olferings which are peculiar to 
the sect. They have no festivals, but once in the year they keep a fast in honour of 
Shivfl, which is accompanied by the worship of this god at the temples of the liiigu. 
In the month Voishakhn they present to this idol the leaves of the vilwfi, a fevourite 
tree sacred to Shivu, and pour libations of milk on the lingn. Some Soivus, at this 
auspictouo seoRon, plant shrubs near the lingo, and sit before it repeating the name 
of Shiva. It is an act of great merit among this sect to repeat the name of their 
idol with a necklace made of the seeds of the roodrakshu, as well as to visit Benares, 
(Kashee), a place sacred to Shivu. The persons belonging to this sect are princi¬ 
pally bramhuns; but the SoivQs are not numerous in Bengal. Mendicant Soivus are 
very rarely seen: these persons cover themselves with ashes, wear large necklaces 
made of roodrakshu seeds, and wander ^o Benares and other places sacred to this god. 

The Voishniivus observe the rites, and receive the distinguishing mark,f of their 
sect, regarding Vishnoo in all his forms, (as Ramu, Krishna, Jugunnat’lui, Ac. &c.) 
as their protector. They reject all animal food, even fish, and wear only white gar- 


• Sep page 17. 


t See pape 13. 
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mcnts. Nearly one halfofthe Hindoo population of Bengal arc Voislinnvos, oom* 
posed principally of the lower orders; gretit numbers arc religious mendicants. 
Almost all the Hindoos in theprovince ofOrissaare Vbislmfivus. The followers of 
.Clioitunvu, having the Gosaees at their head, continue a distinct branch of this sect. 
The distinguishing vice of this sect is impurity, as might be expected from the cha¬ 
racter of Krishna, their favourite dcjt y, and from the obscene nature of the festivals 
lield in his honour. The Sliree-bhaguvuta is the book which the few branihuns to 
be found among the Voishnuvus, read : those les^. learned read a number of books 
written in Bengalee, all relating to the actions of Krjshnh or Choilitnyii. 

Tlie Shaldiis arc the worshippers of.Bhugnvul^jfDoorga), including all the forms 
of this goddess. They have their peculiar rites, marks on their bodies, formulas, 
priests and festivals. The generality ofthose who join tips sect are bramhons. In 
their outward dress the sliaktus resemble the Soivus, but the Ijitter in their princi¬ 
ples approach nearest to the Voishnuvus, especially in their mutual objection to 
the destruction of animal life. None of the shaktus embrace a life ofmendicity. 
They derive the principles of their sect, and the forms used in their religious ce¬ 
remonies, from the Tuntrtis, liy which w'orks spirituous liquors arc placed among the 
proper offerings to Bluigtivutee; and numhers of her worshippers, offering libation^ 
to the goddess, di-ink to infoxicatioir. The Vamnrharees belong to this sect. 

Beside these three principal sects among the Hindoos, the shastrus mention two 
others, the worshippers of the sun (Sourus) and of Giineshu (Ganhputyfis). Very 
few Hindoos, however, in the province of Bengal, arc lobe found lyho have chosen 
these Ejods as their guardian deities. 

The religious mendicants of the same sect differ so much from each other in dress 
and certain ceremonies, that they migid be supposed to belong to different sects jdiut 
any remarks on these shades of difference are rendered unnecessary .by the preced¬ 
ing chapter. 1 shall therefore proceed immediately to notice the three most impor¬ 
tant schisms among the llipdoos, those excited by Boodhu, Naxtuku, and Choituoju. 
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Accowil of Ihc Bouddhus. 

IT ihR qucsiirtii not perliaps completely tlecidod, whether the religion of Boi'ddhri, 
jvow spread over tlic UuroDan empire, Siam, Ceylon, Japan,* Cochin-Oliina, and the 
greater part of China itself,! he not in reality the ancient religion of India, and the 
hramhiiiical superstition tlic invention of later times, and raised to predoininunry by 
the superior itiilucncc of the brainhnns with the princes of Hindoost’hanii. The 
author, however, declines entering; on this subject, made sodilBcult by the want of 
authentic historical evidence. 


It is certain, that amongst the six schools of philosophy formerly famous among 
the Hindoos, two of them inculcated doctrines respecting the First Cause of things 

• Kifimprer sfiyM, on (li« aolhorily of the Japnaese historians, that the Bonildhti doctrine was carried into J.-i- 
pan aimiil die year 6). f'ol. i. chap. vi. p. 217. 

I The Ahbe Crosier (vol. ii. c. v. p. 220) gives the following iiccoont of the doctrine of Fo, in which the 
principles of Booddhii are clearly to be dislingiiishcd : “ Nothing is the beginning and end of every thing that 

exists: from nothing our first parents derived ihcir ejtistenre, and to nothing they returned after their death. 
AH beings are the same, I heir only difference consists in their figure and qualities. A man, alien, or any 

other animal may be formed of the same metal; if these different pieces are afterwards melted, they will imme¬ 
diately lose llieir figure and qualities, and together form only one siibstnnre. Such is the case with all beings, 
whether animate or inanimate; (hough different in shape and qualities, they arc still the same thing sprung from 
the same beginning, which is nothing. This universal principle is extremely pure, exemplfrom all cliaage, 
exceedingly subtle and simple; it remains continually in a state of rest; has neither virtue, power, nor Intel- 
li.cneey besides, its essence consists in being free f^om actit.n, w ithout knowledge and without desires. To ob¬ 
tain happiness. ,ve must endeavour by coutional meditation, and frequent victories over ourselves, to aequire 

a likeness to this principle; and to obtain that end, we must accustom ourselves to do nothing, will notliiug, 
feel nothing, desire nothing. When wc have alta.ned to this slate of happy insensibility, we have nothing 
more to do with virtue or vice, punishments or rewards, providence or the immortality of the soul. The 
whole of holiness consists in ceasing to exist, in being confounded with nothing , the nearer m.an approaches to. 
the imtare of a stone or log. the nearer be is to perfection; in a word, it is in indolence and imnvolnliiy, in the 
cessation of all desires, and bodily liotion, in the annihilation and suspension of all the faculties both of body 
and soul, that all virtue and happiness consist. The moment that man arrives at this degree of perfect ion, he 
has no longer occasion to dread changes, futurity, or transwigratioDs, betMuse he hath ceased to exist, au l is 
become perfectly like the god JfV.’* 
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that were decidedly atheistical, or such as the followers of Booddhu maintain at this 
day ; and it is indisputable, according to the Hindoo writings, that these two sects 
w;erc numerous before the appearance of Booddhu. • 


About 700 years befoi’c the commencement of the Christian era, Veern-Yahoo, of 
the race of Goulnmn, a person attached to one of these sects, destroyed his sovereign 
Bodhumulln, and immediately seize d the throne of Delhi. This king, and his three 
immediate successors, reigned one hundred and eight years. Muhec-pntee, or the 
lord of the earth, was the name of the third of these monarchs, and as most of the wri¬ 
ters on this subject agree in placing the era of Booddhu in the sixth century B. C. it 
seems reasonable to suppose, that Booddhu was the son or near relation of Miihee- 
pUtec. If not connected with this family, why should the family name of this race, 
Goutumn, be one of the nmst common namcs*of Booddhu ? As the capital of the 
most powerful of the Hindoo monarchs of this period was in South Bchar, if Bood¬ 
dhu was not the son of one of the Mngndlia kings, it is j)ossible he belonged to some 
branch of the family reigning at Benares, which was probably then a separate king¬ 
dom. In the Temee Jetu, a history of one of the incarnations of Booddhu, he is 
said to have been the son of a king of Benares, and to have persevered in choosing 
the life of an ascetic against every possibl^rlillce and persuasion of his royal pa¬ 
rents. The author has been favoured with a translation of this work, by Mr. F. Ca¬ 
rey, of Rangoon, and has added it at the close of this account. If then it be admitted, 
that Booddhh was a person of royal desent, that he chose an ascetic life,* and embrac¬ 
ed a .system ofphilosopliy already prevalent in India, the other scenes of the drama 
rcfiuire no assistance from conjecture, he became the patron and idol of the sect which 
from this time became distinguished by his name; he also received the support of 
the reigning monarchs, who were attached to him not only by holding the same phi¬ 
losophical opinion.s, but by the ties of blood. 

* The deposition manifested hy all superstitious nations to honour and even to deify men remarkable for 
” oiitnard austerity, is partiruliirly observable nmonpt the Hindoos. They suppose that such a saint is a divine 
oracle, or the visible reprc.scnlalive of the deity; they implicitly receive bis doctrines, and pay bim those ho¬ 
nours which they couceiveare due ‘ to gods come down io the likeness of men.’ This attachment to eminent as¬ 
cetic., naturally springs out of the Hindoo systems and to this, the author conjectures, wc are to attribute the ori¬ 
gin and prevalence of the tobkr UKF.,rr sciussis among the Hindoos, of Booddhu, of Nauuku, and of Ch oUunt/u, all 
of whom appear to have been religious mendicants. 
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TJlis sect bein^ thus established by|Miih5B-pntec, the eleven Bouddliii monarchs 
who succeeded him, and who reigned 291 years, may reasonably be supposed to 
liave done what the hranihuns charge them with, to have oblilerated the religion of 
their opponents. 

It is certain, however, that the learned adherents of the bramhinical religion did 
not remain silent spectators of whattiiey deemed the triumph of allieism.* They 
contended with their equally learned opponents, and this dispute, as is manifest by 
the tendency of many of the works still read by the Hindoos, called forth all the 
talents of both sides; challengvjs to conduct tl»e controversy in the presence ofkings 
and learned assemblies were j^iven and accepted ; but here, as in innitmerabk other 
instances, the arm of power prevailed; and as long as llic reigning monarclis were 
Houddhus, the branihens w ere obliged to confine themselves to verbal contentions. 

At lengtli Dlioorundhiirii, ofthe race ofMiiyoorii, destroyed Adilyu, the last Boud- 
<lhh king, and assumed tlie sovereignty ; and it is probable tliat from this time 
(B. C. about ^'00 years) we arc to dale the coiauicnccinent ofthe persecutions of 
the Bouddhiis.t 

One or two facts tend to prove, that the branihiiiis were not much more mild and 
tolerant than other persecutors: thougH^a number of Joinus arc scattered up and 
down in various parts of llindoost’hunii, scarcely a vestige of the Bouddhu super- 

* A sfory fhese times Ss Ntill c'urrcnt among the Noiyayikn sect; The wife of the lasi Hoiidtiliu iiio- 

narcb hot one was a diKcipIc of Vibhnoo, and called day and night upon God, roinplaiiiing against die Bond- 
dbijB as having exterminated his worship, and all (races ofa deit^ : ai length Vibhiioo, hya vok*t.*fi‘onfihc.'tvt*i), 
assured her, (bat be would appear iu (be forms of tw o learned men, Uhuttu and Oodayuiiacharjyu, and reiitore 
liis worship. Anolhrr story related by the eanic sect is, that Oodftytinachurjyfi, iiiiahle to turn the Uoiiddlius hy 
argument, proposed that himself and any number of this sect should cast themselves from a ncighbonrtng moun¬ 
tain, the Bouddhhsin the act of falling calling out “ There is no God,” and Oodfiyv'nafharjju, ” God exists.” 
The challenge was accepted: the BouddlifiS perished,itnd their opponent fell unhurt. 

1 III opposition to this, it is said, “ If the conjectures of Sir William done.", relative to the iusci iplioiis found at 
Mongbeer, and on the piltaral Buddal, be well founded, then the governing power on the hanks of the Ganges, 
as late as about the time of the birth of Christ, was of the sect of Bouddha.” Asiatic Jiestan/its, vol. \i. p. Iii5. 

\V w 
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slitioii is to be (buncl,!uul all its :\tllu’i<iitr- are seen in the jul’foitiiiig count lies. The 
hu t iCHptaliiia^ those persecutions is, l)o\vo\ (r, placed beyond all doubt by the Pra- 
X ri.shchifth-vivcUnj a Hindoo work on atonoiuoiits, t’rc.Mn which we learn, that God i* 

} Hnacharjyn, a leariud brainhiin, and a fi<*rce coiid i.laiit ajyaiust tlie Couddhus, actu¬ 
ally burnt hinisetl to death on a chatlTire (kooslla-aniilii) as an atouement for the .sin 
ofliavin," I'.'.cited the Jliiuiou Kin^s to put to death many Bouddhii bramhun.s. 

To avoid the malice of tlicir enciui.v, thoi eiV. e, the I’oia'.dhi t emigrated to the 
neighbouring countries, and giue to the imciviti/.ed inhabitaiii.s those doctrines for 
H Inch they had been unsuccessfully contending on ti.c plains of 1 lindoost’liaui'i. 

^V e have no authentic documents to prove how long (his per.secu(ion lasted ; but 
it is a pretty current opinion among the most learned liurnians, that the relig'on of 
Hooddhii was iiitroducetl into that country about 450 years after his death Ac¬ 
cording to this st;Heuient, (admitting thablhc pcr.seculion began with Dhoorlindlii.ru) 
it will appear to ba\e continued IbOyears. 

There is a tradition among the Cingalese, that one of the kings of Hindoost’lianii, 
immediately after BooddluVs d(^a(h,* collected together five hundred learned asce¬ 
tic®, and persuaded them to write down on palmyra leaves, (rom the muutb ofone of 
Booddhii’s principal disciples, all the doc^iues taught liy Booddhu in his life time. 
Ihc Cingalese admit that they rceidvcd their religion from the hands ofa stranger; 
and it is probable that it was propagated in the Burman empire soon after its reception 
in (h'vlon, that is, about 4.50 years after Bonddhri’s death The Burmans believe, that 
six hundred and fifty years after that event, in the reign of Mulia-moonee, Bood- 
dhri-ghosliii, a hramhnn, u as deputed to Ceylon, to copy the work Vishooddhimafgu, 
which iiichuk's all tlie Jatii.s, or histories ofUie incarnations of Booddhii; and it is 
rabled, that the iron stile with \vhich he copied tliis work, was given him by a hea- 
vealy iiu ^sciiger; though other,® will have it that iJodhec-satwii gave it to him. 

rncse iliitus are .said to have amounted to five hundred and fifty books ; some of 

A nativo ol Cej Ion a'surpil tlie auiiiur, llinl the Cinj^alfsc ronsidFred it to be about 250!) years since tlie 
dealli orCoiuumri. .Mr. IVlix C.iiey uifanued him, on the authority of the Iturman history, tlmtiiilhla it was 
23.57 years since the birth of this god. In an account iiublishcd in the A. Researches, vol. vi. p. 205, it is said, 
that ill 1735 Rouddliu had been deified 236» years. 
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which arc, however, lost. A work calfcd the Ten Jains is now the best known, and 
is held in the highest veneration. The mimes of these Jatnsare, Tcmee, Jnnnkii, 
Soobtirnh-ramn, Neniee,- Muhoshiit’lip, Blio^oridiilin, Cliund.i-kooicaid.. .Navlidii. 
Vidooru, and V'esuntiira. 

Since the above period, many Ti.irrnans have translated and commented on tiieso 
writings. In a w'ork entitled ‘ThcGrc^at ni.slory of the riunuanaiul Ib'gu king.s,’ it is 
recorded, that during the T’hioorii-kshntriyri dynasty, not les.s than titly-llvc translati¬ 
ons were made, and as many cotumeins written on these bo<»ks. Jliit l!ie Bunnan- 
are believed to po.ssess works of greater antiquity thanlliese Jattts, on history, poe¬ 
try, medicine, a.stronoiny, grammar, 8cc. whether borrow'^ed from the Sung.skritii, or 
the productions of the Bouddhii sect, time must disclose.* 

It is a singular circumstance, that the Bouddhus should have chosen for their hero, 
like tliellindoosfor Vishnoo,lenincarnati.ons ; and still more singular, that they should 
have designated the historits of these inearnalioiis hy the names often Uindoosages. 

\r 

The Bouddhas do not believe in a First Cause: they consider matter asetcriuiJi 
that every portion of animated existence has in itself its own rise, tendency, and 
destiny ; that tht; condition of creatures qp earth is regulated by w orks of merit and 
demerit; that works ofmerit not only raise individutils to liappiiiess, but, as they pre¬ 
vail, raise the world itself to prosperity : while, on the other hand, when vice is pre¬ 
dominant, the W'orld degenerates till the universe itself is dissolved. 'I’liey sujipose. 
however, that there is always some superior deity, who has attained to this eleva¬ 
tion by teligious merit; but they do not regard him as the governor of the w orld. To 
the present grand period, comprchendiivg all tlie time ineluded in a kiil|)ii, they assign 
five deities, four ol whom have already aj)pcascd, including Goiitniuii, or Booddliii, 
whose exaltation continues five thousand years, 2,35() of which had expired A. I). 
J814. AfliM' the expiration of the 5,000 years, another saint will obtain It.'ejiscon- 
daticy, and bedeified. Six huiulred millions of saints aresaid to be canoni/.ed with 

« Somo idea of ttipir advaiiro in >ri, m o may Ito j<alIioroil fiom’Jin inferos,inK aoronnl of tlio Rcligiun and 
^literature of itic Burmaub iubcrud iu tlic 6ili vol. ol ih« Asiniit Rrsearcties, bj Dr. 1’. Builuiuan. 

\V w 2 
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rncli deity, though it is admitted thutBooddlfil took only 21,000 devotees to heaven 
^ uith him. 

TJic lowest state itf existence is in hell; the next, is that in the fornix of brutes ; both 

♦ 

ihese arc stales of punishment. The next ascent is to },hat of man, which is proba- 
lionary. The next includes many degree.s of lionour and happiness up to demi-gods, 
A;c. u’hich are states of reward for works of merit. The ascent to superior deity is 
from the state of man. 

The Bouddhiis are taught, that there are four superior heavens which are not de- 
.stroyed at the end of a ktdpu ; that below thc.se, there are twelve other heavens, fol¬ 
lowed by si.x inferior heavens; after which follows the earth ; then the world ol 
snakes, and then thirty-two chief hells, to which are to be added, one hundred and 
twenty hells of milder torments. 

The highest state of glory is absorption. The person who is unchangeable in his 
resolution; who has oblaine’il the knowledge of thing.s past, pre.scnt, and to come 
through one kril])ii, who can make himself invisiole, go where he pleases, and who 
has attained to complete abstraction, will enjoy absorption.* 

Those who perform works of merit, are admitted to the heaveift of the difierent 
gods, or are made kings or great men on earth; and those who are wicked, are born 
in the forms of dilleront animals, or consigned to ditferent hells. The happiness 
of these heavens is wholly sensual. 

The Bouddhiis believe, that at the end of akiilpu the universe is de.stroyed. To 
convey some idea of the extent of this period, the illiterate Cingalese use this com¬ 
parison ; if a man were to ascend a mountain nine miles high, and to renew these 
journics once in every hundred years, till (he mountain were worn down by his feet 

• The IltiidDi) idea of .nlisoriilinn is, lliaf lliesoiil is received into Ihe divine essence; Iml as the Bouddhfis 
reject the duciriiic of a sepiinile Supreme Spii it, it is dinieiill to say what arc their ideas of absorption. Ur. 
Buchnnaii says, (,A. Ilesearclies, vol. vi. p. iSO) Nirvanft “ implies (that is, among the Burinans), exemption 
from all the miseries incident to humanity, but hy no means annihilation.” 
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to ,an atom, the time required to this would be nothing to the fourth part of a 
kiilpu. 

Booddhii, before his exaltation, taught his followers, that after his ascent, the re¬ 
mains of his body, his doctrine, or an assembly of his disciples, were to be held in 
equal reverence with himself. When a Cingalese, therefore, approaches an image 
of Booddlid, he says, ‘ I take refuge in Booddl)!); I take refuge in his doctrine; 1 take 
refuge in his followers.’ 

There are five commands delivered to the .ommon Bouddhus: the first forbids the 
destruction of animal life: the second, forbids theft; the third, adultery: the fourth, 
falshood, the fifth, the use of spirituous liquors. There are other commands for 
' thesuj)erior classes, or devotees, which forbid dancing, songs, music* festivals, per¬ 
fumes, elegant dresses, elevated scats, &c. Among works of the highest merit, ono 
is the feeding of a bnngry infirm tyger with a person’s own flesh. 

The temples erected in honour of Booddhu,* in the Burman empire, are of various 
sizes and forms, as quadrangular, pentagonal, hexagonal, heptagoual, or octagonal. 
Those of a round spiral form can be erected only by the king, or by persons bigli 
in office. An elevated spot is preferred for the erection of these edifices; but where 
such an elevation cannot be found, the building is erected upon the second, third, 
fourth, fifth or sixth terrace. These piles are generally of solid brick work, but 
some are filled up with earth or rubbish; lime-stone is seldom used, generally earth 
or brick dust. Those who can afibrd it, have their temples gilt all over, which gives 
them a grand appearance. A coating of black lacker being laid upon the plaister, 
the gold-leaf firmly adheres. An untbrella made ofirdn, and gilt, is fixed on (he 
tops of the temples, round theborder of which some persons suspend bells; tliesound 
of these bells, when the wind puts them in motion, has a pleasing effect. Bells 
of various sizes are sometimes hung near a temple, which the peojde ring to give 
notice of their arrival. Images of lions, and monsters of various descriptions, facing 

* When the author nt^kcil a Jainu nhy, bine r the object of their worship was neither creator nor preserrer, 
(bey honoured him as God, w as ansn ered, that it was an act of boinage to exalted merit. 
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the four quarters, or on each side of the gate-Tvaj(fs, are to be seen attached to most 
temples. 

Within the vicinity of a temple, houses of charity for Strangers are erected, in which 
itnnges of Booddhu are placed. Umbrellas and stone pots, in imitation of those u«ed 
by Goutumu as a mendicant, are also placed near temples. 

'I’he tempi es ofBooddiiu in Ceylon are very large, some of them capable of contain* 
ini’ 3,000 people. Many of them have verandas allround; the hall containing the 
image is \erj spacious. 

The priests worship at the temples daily, or ought to do so. The worship consists 
in presenting flowers, incense, rice, beetle-nut, Ac. repeating certain'prayers. The 
priest cleanses the temple, preservLS the lights, and receives the offerings. A wor¬ 
shipper may present his own offerings, if he is acquainted with the formulas. The 
five commands are repeated by a priest twice a day to the people, who stand up and 
repeat them after him. 

Temples arehuilt by individuals, or the inhabitants of a village, as works of merit. 
Several festivals precede the opening of a temple, o«, at laying the foundation; at 
setting up the image; at fixing thfi umbrella; at the purification ; and at the conse¬ 
cration. These feasts are sometimes continued four or five days, when musicians 
and dancing girls arc employed, various pantomimical representations are exhibited, 
and a great concourse of people entertained. Offerings of various kinds are pre¬ 
sented to ^Booddhu and to the priests. The latter make a discourse to the assembly 
on the virtue of building temples, grounding their address on some apothegm of the 
saint. 

Booddhu, as seen in many temples, appears seated upon a throne placed on ele¬ 
phants, or encircled by an hydra, or in the habit of a king, accompanied by his at¬ 
tendants In most of the modern images, however, he is represented in a sitting 
posture, with his legs folded, his right hand resting upon his right thigh, and his 
lelt upon his lap: a yellow doth is cast over his left shoulder, which envelopes hij 
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rigUt arm. His hair is generally in a cijirling state, like that of an African; his ears are 
long, as though-distended *by heavy iar-rings. The image is generally placed in the 
centre of the temple, under a^small arch prepared for the purpose, or under a small 
porch of wood, neatly gilt. Imtfges of celestial attendants, male and female, are fre¬ 
quently placed in front of the image. In some places the image of J^vrinukuro, a men¬ 
dicant, who had 400,000 disciples, and who foretold the deiheation of Booddhu, is to 
be seen, in an erect posture, having four mendicants behind him with begging dishes 
in their hands, and Soomedhu, a form of Booddhu, lying prostrate before him, in a 
posture of reverence. 

It appears evident from their writings, that the ancient religion of the Burmans 
consisted principally in religious austerities. When a person becomes iiiiliated into 
the priesthood, he immediately renounces thJKecular state, lives on alms, and abstains 
from food after the sun has passed the meridian. The ancient writings of the Bur- 
mans mention an order of female priests; but it is likely that these were only female 
mendicants. 

Priests are forbidden to marry; they are to live by mendicity; are to possess only 
three garments, a begging dish, a girdle, a razor, a needle, and a cloth to strain the 
water which they drink, that they may not devour insects. 

The priests are the school-masters, and leach gratuitously as a work of merit, the 
children being maintained at home by their parents. If a priest finds a pupil to be 
of quick parts, he persuades the parents to make him a priest; but if a boy wish to 
embrace a secular life after he has been some time in the college, he is at liberty to 
do so. 

Boys of five years of age and upwards arc admitted into the Burman seminaries 
(koiyooms) as students. At their initiation, the parepts generally give a feast, which 
continues for three or four days, at the close of which time the youth, arrayed in 
costly garments and ornaments, and attended by a large retinue, is led through the 
town on horseback to the college of his preceptor. As soon as he arrives, he is stript 
of his attire; his head is shaved; he. is clothed with a yellow garment, and a pot, or 
beggar’s dish, is put into his hand, and in this manner he is commixed to his tutor. 
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The student is to observe the following rul4s: toabstainjfrom murder, theft, evil 
desire, falsehood, ardent spirits, food afternoon-day, dancing, music, &c. from flow¬ 
ers and perfumes, elegant accommodations, the use of gold and silver. Should he 
fail in keeping these piiohibitions, he is disqualified for farther advancement. An 
obedient disciple, at the end of twenty years, is admitted into the order of priests. 

To persons admitted intotheordejtof the priesthood, two hundred and twenty- 
seven precepts are given, the observance of which for ten years, entitles them to the 
rank of a priest of the first order, and impowers them to have colleges and disciples 
under them. 

A Burman college is built in the stiJe of a palace by some person of wealth. The 
ancient koi^ ooms resembled caves, many of which arc still to be seen in the ancient 
city of Poiigan. 

Uesidc their colleges, there arc other sacred edifices among the Bfirmans, inclosed 
by a wall, and intended for the accommodation of learned men who meet to consult 
each other on religious matters. In some instances, an image ofGoutumu is set up 
in a conspicuous part of the building. 

The houses of the pridits are built as works of merit, and oflered to them. A tem¬ 
ple and a house for priests, are commonly built at once. It is a law in these houses, 
that a priest shall always give his bed to a priest who is a stranger if necessary. The 
common people are never sufiered to sit upon a priest’s mat or bed. 

The investiture of a priest is a very important ceremony. To ordain the candi¬ 
date, it is necessary that a priest should be present who has been initiated twenty 
years, and not less than five priests who have been in orders ten years each. Th< 
ceremony, from which spectators are carefully excluded, is conducted in a temple pe 
culiarly sacred, or in a boat on the river, surrounded with a screen of mats. At th< 
commencement, a priest goes out, and asks the crowd, whether they have any objecti 
on to the youth’s becoming a priest. 1 f they all answer in the negative, he is present 
ed to the chief priest, and is asked many questions, as, if he be free from disease; if b( 
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be perfect in his elementary knowledge? if he have obtained the consent ofhis parents. 
After many formulas have been repeattd, he is clothed in white, and the eight uten¬ 
sils, composing the whole property of a priest, are hung around him. lie is at length 
clothed like an old priest, and led to some college, where he remains for three years 
under the inspection of an aged priest, until completely initiated into the duties of 
the priesthood. 

The ftnir quarters of the niooit are festival days among the Cingalese. A tempo¬ 
rary shed being erected on these occasions near a temple, tlic people bring their of¬ 
ferings, and present tiiem to two priests employed in instructing the assembled mul¬ 
titude ; the one speaks in the Palee, and the other explains his words in Cingalese. 
Drums are beaten at intervals, and the temple is illuminated. 

• Formerly, it would seem, that redigious feasts were held monthly among the Bur- 
mans, as, the water feast; that for presenting drink-offerings to the images of Bood- 
dhii; that for watering the trees of theFicus Indica; the interrogatory feast; one in hdi 
nourofthepriests; another in honour ofGuneshu; the boat festival; the feast of alms; 
the candle feast; the feast of giving clothes to the priests ; the lot festival; and tho 
festival for placing fir^ near the images of Booddhh. At present, the Barman feasts 
are held at the full and change of the moon only. At these times all public business 
is suspended; the people pay their homage to Coutnmn at the temples, presenting to 
the image, rice, fruits, flowers, candles, &c. Aged people often fast during the whole 

Aay. Some visit the colleges, and hear the priests read portions from the Bouddho 
■writings. 

According to the religion of Booddhn, there arc no distinctions of cast. Poligamy 
is not forbidden by the Bouddhu doctrine, and it is not uiiconunoii for a man to have 
a plurality of wives. The Burmans burn their dead with many ceremonies, espe¬ 
cially the bodies of the priests. 

Respecting the Hindoo deities, the Bouddhus believe that Briimlia is the head of 

X X 
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the Bnimhacharjes, and lives with them in one of the InVlier heavens: that Yishooo, 
Shivii, Kartikn, and Soomiina, are the cliicf iliinisters of Indrii, the king of heaven, 
wlio has twenty-eight inferior ministers. An intelligent native ot Ceylon assured 
the author, that the Rouddhus dislike the Hindoo religion more than tliey do Maho¬ 
metanism. 


The substance of the Tcmce Jalu: an account of the Iiicctcnalion of DooddMi^ 

Tj uiislalod from the Burman, by Mr. F. Carey. 

THE divine one, while remaining in the Jatn forest, began to relate his celebrat¬ 
ed departure into the forest, and in reciting the encomium, uttered this Jatu of king 
Tcmee. 

Upon a certain day, the mendicants, met in the assembly of audience, continued 
to celebrate the departure of Rhiigiivii. Bhugavii said, ‘ O mendicants! why are 
you assembled ?’ They replied : We are conversing on this Subject. He rejoined, 

‘ O mendicants, this is not the only time of my departure; formerly, to accomplish 
nnattained austerities, let it not surprize you that I left my kingdom, and departed 

« 

into the forest.’ Having said this, he remained silent. The mcudicauts entreat¬ 
ing, Bhugiivu revealed to them the history of the Jatus:— 

‘ O ye mendicants! in the kingdom of Kash^ku, and in the city of Varanusee, 
(Benares), formerly reigned Kashee Raja, a king who possessed every excellent qua¬ 
lity, and had sixteen thousand wives. The citizens said among themselves, ‘ Our 
sovereign has neither sou nor daughter to preserve his ihmily from extinctionthey 
therefore assembled in the presence of the king, and, observing the rules laid down 
in the Kooshu Jatu, thus addressed him: ‘ O king! supplicate for a son.’ The 
king, calling his sixteen thou.sand wives, said, ‘ Supplicate ye for a son.’ Chimdra, 
and the other sixteen thousand wives, having feasted the gods, made supplication, 
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but obtained neither son nor daiigliten This queen, Chnndra-di-voe, perfected in 
holy rites, was the daugliler of Mfirdutraja. The king said, ‘ O spouse, do thou al¬ 
so entreat for a son.’ The queen, at the full moon, remained fasting, and Avhile re- 

* 

posing upon a sofa, and reflecting upon her virtuous deeds, exclaimed, ‘ 1 have cer¬ 
tainly pe'rfornied perfect tows; therefore to me a son will be granted.’ Thus say¬ 
ing, she repeated her vows. Through her piet}’, the angel having l>eeii made ac¬ 
quainted witli llio queen’s desires, said ‘ Chiindra-devee supplicates fora son; 1 will 
certaiidy now grant lier this blessing.’ Looking around for a proper person to he 
iiirarnaie in h(;r w'onih, h<^ beheld Booddhti-sutwu. This person had reigned over 
the idiiguom of Varaniisee (luring twenty years; after death he lell into t)oshnudrj- 
iirrny'.j, wliere he w'as piinisl.ed eighty thousand years; ho was next born in Tavu- 
tingsa, wlu rt' he spent his life, and at death pos.sessed an inclination to ascend to the 
Liglicr heavens ol the gods. Tlie angel going to him, said, ‘ O thou great one, 
pioJucea ill the woild ol mortals, by thee works of merit shall be accomplished, and 
mucli people be made happy : the (jiieeii ofKashee prays for a son : wilt thou consent 
to he incarnate in her womb ?’ He added, ‘ there arc also five hundred sons of tin? 
gods on the point of transmigration, who are willing to be reproduced.’ Hood- 
dhh-siitwu consented; and having transmigrated with the five hundred sons of the 
gods, ho was conceived in the womb ofChinidra-Diivee; the other gods, in those of 
the wives of the nobles. At tliat time the womb of Chundra-Dcvee shone as with 
refulgent gems; and knowing tliat she had eoneeived, she sent information of it to 
the king, who ordered attendants on her person. At length she was blessed with a 
son, repk'te w itli every excellence. On the same day also, in the houses of the 
iioldes, the fi\ e hundred sons of tlic gods were born. At the time of the birth, the 
king, surrounded by his assembled nobles, remained in the ]]alacc yard, when they 
addressed him thus: ‘ O sovereign, to thee a son is born.’ The king was filled with 
affection towards his first born, which,penetrating through flc.sh and bone, adhered 
to the marrow; in thi.s manner he was filled \Vith afl’ection, and his mind became 
composed. The king then said to his nobles, ‘ To me a sou is born: are ye pleas¬ 
ed ?’ They answered, ‘ What dost thou say r Before, we were without a sovereign; 
now he is born, and we have obtained a ruler.' 

X X 3 
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The king thus commanded liis chief officer,‘‘ It is my son’s perogative to have at¬ 
tendants ; go thou to the houses of the nobles,^ and see who have been born to-day.’ 
The chief officer found tlio five hundred sons, and, returning, related to the king what 

r 

he had seen. The king sent garments to each of the five hundred children; and also 
five hundred nurses. He also gave to Booddhii-sntwu, four times sixty small breast¬ 
ed, honey-like, milk-producing nurses, having rejected all women in whom there was 
any defect. 

If an infant sit upon the lap ofa very tall woman to draw the breast, its neck grows 
long; if upon the lap ofa short woman, it grows hump-backed; if upon the lap ofa 
thin woman, her thighs injure it; if upon the lap ofa very corpulent woman, it 
straddles or trembles when it walks; if upon the lap of a very long-breasted woman, 
it l)ecomcs flat nosed. A very black woman’s milk is cold; an asthmatic woman’s 
milk is sour; a woman who has an obstruction in the throat, has acrid or bitter milk. 
Tlierefore, rejecting all faulty nurses, and having given four times sixty small-breast¬ 
ed, honey-like, milk-producing nurses, and paying great homage to the infant, the 
king bestowed a reward iipon CJiiindra-dcvee; when she, receiving the favour, re¬ 
turned it again to her lord. 

Upon the day the child was named, the king caused the prognosticating bramhuns 
to be c illed, and making large presents to them, enquired concerning the child’s des¬ 
tiny. The bramhhns examined the marks on the child, and said, ‘ O most illustrious 
Sovereign, this child is replete with every propitious and excellent quality; he is 
qualified to govern not only this single island, but the two thousand surrounding is¬ 
lands, nor do we perceive the least evil in his destiny.’ The king was pleased, and 
proceeded to name the child: upon the day of his birth it rained all over the kingdom 
of Kasheeku. On that (lay the heart of the king, and the hearts of all his subjects 
became tranquil. The child too was born wet, he was therefore called Temee. 

When the child was a month old, the nurses, embracing him, brought him to the 
king, who, viewing his beloved child, kissed its head, and causing it to be placed 
upon his lap, remained satisfied. 
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At this hour, four thieves were brought before the king, who commanded one of 
them to receive a thousan J stripes wi'th a prickly whip; another to be cast into pri* 
son ; another to be pierced with a spear, and the other to be placed upon a shiiolee.* 
Mriha-sntwn, hearing the words* of his father, was afraid ; and, trembling, re/lccted 
tlius: ‘ My father, obliged to bo a king, has committed many weighty, and hell de¬ 
serving deeds.’ 

On the following day, the nurses caused him to belaid under the white umbrella, 
upon an adorned pleasure-abounding bed ; where, after reposing for a short time, he 
opened his eyes, and beholding the white umbrella, and the great splendour of his 
iipartment, he became exce 'dingly afraid, more than before. While reflecting how 
he came tothis abode of cruelty, by the strength of his former knowledge he perceiv¬ 
ed, that he had come from the heavens of the gods; looking still further back, he rc- 
luembercd that he had been burning in hell; looking back to a still more remote pe¬ 
riod, he recognized himself as a king of that place, (Benares,) and said to himself: 
Having reigned twenty years in Varaniisije, I yvas punished eighty thousand years 
in hell, and now I have sprung to birth again in this place, in this abode of thieves. 
To four culprits yesterday my father spoke harsh hell-exposing words. Now un-' 
doiibtedly 1 must reign again, and be again cast into hell, where I must endure great 
affliction. Terror fell upon Muha-sutwu, thus reflecting, and his resplendent body 
withered like a lotos rubbed between the hands; and while considering by what 
means he could be emancipated from this abode of thieves, he fell asleep. In the 
mean time, the goddess, his mother, thus consoled him: ‘O child, Temee-koomaru, 
be not sorrowful, doubtful, nor fearful; thou ilesirestto be released from this abode 
of thieves, therefore though not lame, thou makest thyself to appear as one lame; 
though not deaf, thou makest thyself deaf; though not dumb, thou makest thyself as 
one dumb.’ Booddhu-sutwii, having derived consolation from the words of the 
goddess, repeated the second stanza: ‘ O goddess, 1 will do what thou hast coia~ 
manded.’ 

The king, having appointed the five hundred youths to remain with his son as 

* An instruinent upon nbicb the criminal is impaled. 
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a guard, they cried for the breast; ])u( Miiha-siitwii, affrighted at the idea of be.'ng 
cast into hell, exclaimed, ‘ though 1. he oven parclicd up to-daj, death is preferable 
to being cast into hell.” Thus roflediu!;;, he neither cried nor wept. The nurses 
made known the fact to Chi'mdra-devee, ;,nd s'le relkted it to the king. From that 
time, they let the child fast beyond the ustiu! period, and sometimes omitted to give 
him nourishment for the whole day; titrongh tlic dread of falling into hell, however, 
tlioiTgh exhansted, he neither cried nor wept. 'J'hcii the mother, saying ‘ my son is 
hungry,’ ga\ e him the breast herself; but though she nourished him at intervals dur¬ 
ing a whole year, she could not understand his intentions. 

'I’lio nobles afterwards, reminding the king, that children of the age of one year take 
a liking'- to sweetmeats; and, adding, we will try Booddlm-siitwh w ith them, caused the 
five hundred youths to he seated by him, and placing various sorts of sweetmeats be- 
loro him and them, retired to a secret place. The other youths, leaping and scramb- 
•ling, do \ oured the sweetmeats; but Rooddhu-siitwu warned himself, saying, ‘ O thou, 
Temee-koomaro, desiring Imll, dost thou wish for this food?’ Filled with horror, 
lie did not even look upon it. Thus they tempted him with sweetmeats lor a whole 
year, but were unable to look into his heart. 

[The work then goes on to relate, that the next year they endeavoured to excite 
his desires by setting various fruits before him, but in vain. The following year they 
put playthings before him; and for another year great varieties of food. They next 
endeavonred during a year to alfright him with fire; during another with a furious 
elephant; during another with scrjients, but he remained destitute of fear as well as 
of desire. At the age of eight, they endeavoured to amuse him with dances; at nine to 
terrily him with swords; at ten with loud noises from shells; at eleven with a horrid 
drum; at twelve with extraordinary lights in his bed room; at thirteen they covered 
Jiim with molasses, and let the flics torment him; at fourteen they almost suflbeated 
him with oflensive smells; at fifteen they scorched him with fire; at sixteen they in¬ 
troduced into his presence beautiHl females, perfumes, dances, &c. Thus they 
.enticed him for sixteen years with the sixteen great temptations, and tried him 
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with many other smaller temptatioilSj but they were still unable to enter into his 
ilcsigns.} 

Then the king, dejected, caused the destiny-foretelling bramhuns to be called, and 
said to them : “ At the time of iny son’s birth, you said, ‘ This child is replete with 
every fortunate and virtuous mark; neither is tlicreany evil token whatever in him 
but behold he is I)orn lame, dumb, and deaf: .your words are not verified.” The 
bramhuns replied, ‘O .Sovereign! tiicre is nothing unknown to the wise. If we had 
said, the son born to the king i.s stupid, it would have created thee pain of mind; there¬ 
fore we did not mention (he matter.’ Tlicn -he king a.skcd what was proper to he 
done. Tl;c bramhiins ansvveied, ‘ Great Sovereign, while this y outh remains in the 
palace, we perreive three evils may happen : one to tlie king’s life, another to the 
wliite umbrella,another to tlie queen; therefore, without delay, put the unfortunate 
horses to the unfortunate chariot, and placing him therein, carry him out by the west 
gate to the burying-groimd, and having dug u square hole, bury him.’ The king,, 
through the dread of these evils, adopted tiiis advice. 


Chundra-devee, informed of these designs, went alone to the king, and having mati^ 
obeisance, said, ' O sovereign, thou conferredst a blessing upon me, and 1, Iraving 
received it, committed it to thee: now give it me again.’ The king replied, ‘ TaTce 
it, O queen. Sire then said, ‘ O king, give the kingdom to my son.’ The king 
replied, ‘ It is out of my power; thy son is an idiot.’ The queen replied, ‘ O’ 
sovereign, though thou hast decreed not to give him the kingdom in perpetuity, give 
it him for seven years only.’ The king replied, ‘ 1 cannot, O queen;’ but she re¬ 
newed her petitions, lowering each ofthom till she solicited fora reign only of seven 
days; this was granted. 

Immediately the mother, decorating her son, thus addressed him; < 0 Temee- 
koomaru 1 the kingdom is thine.’ Then causing proclamation to be made by the sound 
of the drum, and commanding the whole city to be adorned, she seated her son upon 
an elephant, with the white umbrella carried over his head. After being thus con- 
veyed round the city, she caused him to be laid upon a noble bedj and besought her 
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beloved son, during the whole night, thus: ‘ Oson, Teraee-koomavu, in attending on 
thee for sixteen years, my eyes smart with weeping; my heart is as though it were 
pierced through. J know thou art not lame, &c. Do not leave me childless.” After 
the same manner she besought him the followaig day, and the five remaining days. 


On the sixth day, the king, having called his charioteer, thus addressed him, ^ O 
Sooniindii, charioteer, to-morrow, early in the morning, uniting the unfortunate 
horses to the unfortunate chariot, take the youth, and cause him to be carried out by 
the west gate; and after having duga square hole in the burying ground, cast Iiim in¬ 
to it, and with the back ofthe spade break his skull; thus causing him to die, cover 
him with dust; and having accomplished the work of increasing the earth, bathing, 
come away.’ The queeti, having overheard what passed, was filled with sorrow, 
and going to her son, addressed him, ‘O son, 'I'cinee! thy father, the king of Kashec- 
kn, has issued orders to bury thee early to-morrow morning. O son! early to-mor¬ 
row titou wilt die.’ Hearing this, Miiha-shtwu thus congratulated himself^ ‘ O Tc« 
inee-koomaru! thy sixteen years are now accomplished!’ But his mother’s heart 
was pierced through with sorrow. Temee added, ‘ I have attained to the consum¬ 
mation of my desires;’ but he refrained from speaking to his mother. 

Early in the morning, the charioteer, having harnessed the horses to the chariot, 
through the power of the god, and Mtiha-sutwh’s austerities, he put the fortunate 
horses to the fortunate chariot; then, stopping the chariot at the king’s door, he en¬ 
tered the inner aptirtraents, and saluting the queen Chiindra, he thus addressed her; 
‘ O queen! be not wroth; it is the king’s command:’ thus saying, with the back of 
his hand havingpiit away the queen, who was sleeping with her son infolded in her 
arms, he took up the youth as a garland of flowers, [viz. gently or carefully as a per¬ 
son would carry tender flowers] and descended from tlic palace. At this time Chun- 
dra-devee, smiting ,,her breast, and weeping aloud, remained in the palace-yard. 
Miiha-sutwu, beholding his mother, said to himself silently, ‘My mother will die 
from the anguish of her mind.’ But correcting himself, he added, in his own mind, 
‘ If I speak, (he clTorts of sixteen years will certainly become abortive.’ 
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The charioteer having put Booddhh'sutwii into the chariot, said, ‘ I Avill go out at 
the west gate,’ but through the merit of Booddhu-sutwa’s austerities, the charioteer, 
deluded by the gods, turned the chariot, and driving it out at the east gate, was pre- 
cipitated to the distance twenty-four miles at once. The charioteer, seeing be¬ 
fore him a thick forest, mistook it for the buiying groui^, and thinking it an excel¬ 
lent place, drove the chariot to one side of the road, halted and descended. He now 
stripped Mriha-sutwii of his garments, tied them up, and laid them in a suitable place, 
then with a spade, he began to dig a square grave at no great distance from the cha¬ 
riot. At this moment Booddhu-shtwu reflected thus, ‘ Now is my time for exer¬ 
tion ; it is true, I have not moved hand nor foot for sixteen years, but I will now see 
if 1 do not possess strength.’ He arose, rubbed his arms and legs, descended from 
the chariot, and then walking backward and forward several times, found he possess¬ 
ed strength sufficient to go the distance of eight hundred miles in one day. lie then 
said, Should the charioteer contend with me, I will see whether I possess strength to 
wrestle with him or not, and laying hold of the hinder part of the carriage, threw it, 
as though it had been a child’s plaything, so that it continued twirling round and 
round. 

After (his, T^mee’s guardian deity, taking the raiments of the gods, and calling 
Vishwn-kurmu, the son of the gods, thus addressed him, ‘ O Vishwa-kormu, go thou to 
Tcroee-koomarn, the son of the king of Kasheeko, and array him.’ Vishwii-kormu 
descended bearing ten thousand pieces of cloth, and bound them round Booddhu- 
«ulwii’s head, and thus, with the garments of the gods and mortals, arrayed him like 
a devu. 

Booddhu-sutwn, shining like the king of the gods, went to the hole the charioteer 
was digging, and Standing by the brink, invoking, uttered the third stanza: ‘ O cha¬ 
rioteer ! why art thou digging that grave in such haste ? 0 thou! dost thou hear 

what I say ? what wilt thou do with that grave ?’ The charioteer, hearing the above 
words, without looking up, said, * To the king has been born a son who is dumb, 
lame, and destitute of understanding, and the king has commanded me to bury him 

Yy 
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ill the wilderness.’ Malia-satwu said, ‘ I am neither deaf, nor dumb, nor lame. 
O charioteer! if thou bur^- me in this wilderness, thou will do a bad action. Beliold 
my thighs, my arms; hear me speak, O charioteer! By burying mo in this wilderness, 

ft 

thou will commit an evil act.’ The charioteer asked hin^clf, < Who can this per¬ 
sonage be, who ha.s continued praising himself from the timeof Iiis arrival;’ then 
belioldiiig his features exquisitely lieautiful, he continued, ‘ Who can this person 
be ? Is he a man, or a god ?’ and added the following stanza : ^ Art thou a god, or a 
gundhnrvn, or the devii Poornnduru! Who art thou ? Whose son ? How shall I know 
theer’ Miiha-sutwn, describing himself in humble language, recited this stanza: 
‘I am neither a god, nor a giindhhrvB, nor Poorhndiiru : I am the son of the king of 
.Kasheekii, lor whom thou art digging this grave; the son of that king bv whom 
thou art nourished. O charioteer, undoubtedly it is an evil thing for thee to bury 
me in this wilderness. He who cuts the branches of tlte tree under the shade of 
which he sits and sleeps, is a worthless person.’ 

Although he spoke thus, the charioteer would not believe him to be Booridlui-siit- 
wii. Hie latter therefore .said, ‘ 1 will convince him by a god-like acclamation.’ Then, 
by a dreailful vociferation, echoing through the thick forest, lie proceeded to utter 
the stanza descriptive of the blessings of friendship: ‘ O charioteer! he who does not 
act unfaithfully towards his fri<*nd, has abundance of food, not only in his own house, 
but wherever he may happen to go. He who wrongs not his friend, to wliatcver 
country, town or city, he may go, will be revered by all. He who acts not the 
treacherous part toward his friend, thieves will not injure him, nor can kings disre¬ 
gard him, and he will excel all his enemies. Ho who is a faithful friend, is belov¬ 
ed in the assembly, and becomes chief among his relatives. He who deceives not his 
friend, but honours him, becomes honourablp, and renowned in noble deeds. Ho 
who acts not treacherously towards his friend, being a worshipper of others, is vene¬ 
rated; saluting others, he is saluted, and obtains glory and renown. He who deals 
faithfully with his friend, shines like flame, is glorious as the gods,nor is he forsak¬ 
en of the deity of prosperity. He who deceives not his friend, his cattle increase, 
and whatever he plants in his field flourishes and bears fruit. lie who does not 
wrong his friend, should he fill from a high mountain, or tree, and die, he will at- 
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tpin his plac 0 i Ho who acts not the impious part toward his friend, can never be 
hurt by his enemies, but stands firm like a well rooted tree, upon which the wind has 
no effect.’ Thus Booddhu-siitwii, in the above stanza, set forth meritorious actions. 

The charioteer then left off digg-ing the grave, and going to the chariot, missed 
the robes and ornaments. He then returned, and looking round recognized Booddlui- 
siitwn, at whose feet he fell, and lifting up his Joined hands, uttered the following 
stanza: ‘ Come, let me receive thee; it is right that thou sbouldst inherit thine own 
house. O thou king’s son ! what art thou doing in this wilderness:’ Miilia-srnwu re¬ 
plied, ‘ I have no desire for the kingdom, nor (or relations nor riches : father and mo¬ 
ther have rejected me ; the inhabitants ofthe towns and villages have rejected me; 
the youths have discar<Icd me ; my mother has sent me away ; my father has cast 
me off; 1 myself have become a mendicant, nor have 1 the least inclination for ob¬ 
jects of sense. Undoubtedly the prudent attain the object of their desires: 1 am 
Vefjnkn the Briimhncliaree. I'o me, who have left every thing, what cause of dread 
or fear can there be?* The charioteer replied, ‘ Possessing such melodious and ex¬ 
cellent speech, wherefore didst thou not speak when with thy father and mother ?’ 
Mpha-Hutwii answered, ‘ I ruled twenty years at Varanusee, in consequence of which 
I was tormented eighty thousand years in hell. Dreading a similar calamity, I did 
not permit myself to be reinstated in the kingdom. On this account too, I forbore 
speaking to father or mother. My father, seating me upon his knee, commanded 
fotir culprits to be punished in the following manner: ‘Kill one; bind the other; 
having pierced one, anoint him with painful corrosives ; impale theotlicr.’ Hear¬ 
ing these severe commands, I was induced, though not dumb, to feign dumbness; 
though not lame, to put on the appearance of lameness, and remain be.smearcd in 
my own excrements. O charioteer^what wise man, for his sustenance, will perpe¬ 
trate the five crimes.* Know, O charioteer! that I am a brnmhucharee. Cer¬ 
tainly the deliberate have their desires accomplished; I am a brumhuchaiw. To 
me, having departed into the wilderness, what cause of fear r’ 

• ThcHifliloo shaslias, ns wpII as the Bouddhti, mention five “mortal sins,” viz. stealing five tolas of gold, 
crim. con. withthe wifeof aspiiitiml guide,slaying cows and bramhans, and drinking spirituous liquors. 

Y y 2 
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The charioteer, hearing this, said within liiinselti ‘ This youth has cast away a 
splendid kingdom as a putrid carcase; and has entered this wilderness as a mendi¬ 
cant. Of what use will the world be to me ? I also will embrace the life of a 
mendicant.’ Tims reflecting, he uttered the following stanza : ‘ O king’s son ! I 
will enter upon the life of a hermit with thee. O prince ! I prefer a hermitage; 
call me to join thee.’ Mnha-sutwh said, ‘ Verily, I will make him a mendicant imme¬ 
diately.’ But, reflecting again, he said. Neither my father nor mother will come 
here; and this chariot, these horses, ornaments and robes, will surely be destroyed 
in this place. They will say, Has not this youth become a cannibal, and devour¬ 
ed the charioteer ? Perceiving a way to promote the welfare of his father and mo¬ 
ther, and being desirous of making it appear, that the horses, chariot, ornaments, 
&c. were a debt due by the charioteer, he uttered the following stanza: ‘ O chario¬ 
teer ! take back the chariot; and cancelling the debt, return.’ The charioteer then 
reflected thus within himself: ‘ While I am gone to the town, should Muha-sutwii 
retire to any other place, and his father, hearing of his son’s welfare, say, ‘ Shew 
him to me,’ and should I be unable to produce him, the lather will punish me; 1 
will therefore receive a pledge of him that he go not to any other place.’ He then 
uttered the following stanza; ‘ Success to thee; 1 will comply with thy solicitations; 
but attend to this my request: remain here until 1 bring the king. X am not cer¬ 
tain whether he will be pleased at the sight of thee.’ Muha-satwu replied, ‘ O 
charioteer! I will act according to thy word; I have a desire to see my father; re¬ 
turn to the town. Inform my relatives of my welfare, and tell my father and mo¬ 
ther, that I have sent them my salutation.’ 

Saying this, Muha-sutwu bowed his head like a golden plantain tree, and observ¬ 
ed the five touches (that is, he caused his thighs, arms, and forehead to touch the 
earth) placing his face towards the town of Varanusee. The charioteer, having re¬ 
ceived his instructions, circumambulating the youth, ascended the car, and drove 
towards the town. 

At this moment, Chundra-de vee, opening the lion door, and striking her breast, be¬ 
gan to weep. The mother, beholding the chariot empty, and the charioteer return- 
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ing.by himself, with eyes full of tears,'wept; and looking towards him, said within 
herself, ‘ Having killed the son of my hosora, this charioteer is returning to us. Has 
he killed my son ? Has he performed thp ceremony of increasing the earth ?’ Behold* 
ing the charioteer approach after having murdered her darling son, she said again 
within herself, ‘ Will not the merciless enemies rejoice ? O charioteer, when thou 
killedst my son, was he dumb, or lame, Or how ? Did he weep ? Pray tell me. When 
thou interredst my dumb and lame son, how, did he make any resistance with his. 
bands and feet ? Pray tell me.’ 

The charioteer replied, ‘ O queen, permit me to approach, and I will inform thee 
of ail that 1 have heard and seen concerning the king's son.’ Chnudra>Dc vie answer¬ 
ed, * O charioteer ! fear not: what thou hast heard and seen respecting the king’s 
son relate to me, without hesitation.’ The charioteer replied, ‘ The queen’s son 
is neither dumb nor lame, he has a clear voice ; but dreading to be made king, he 
has resorted to ingenious arts: he recollected his former existence, when after reign¬ 
ing twenty years in Varaniisee, he fell into a flaming hell, and was tormented eighty 
thousand years. Afraid of being king, he consented not to his installment, and for 
thia reason also he spake neither to father nor mother. He is complete in every 
member, of full and even stature, of excellent speech and wisdom, and is in the road 
to heaven. If thou desircst to see thy beloved son, come; I will certainly take thee 
to the place of his abode. Come without delay ; it becomes thee to hasten.’ 

The d6vu, acquainted with the youth’s desire of becoming a mendicant, sent for 
Vishwu-kurmu, and said; ‘ O Vishwii-kurmu, son ofthegods, the youth Temeeisanx- 
ious to become a hermit; build him a house of leaves, and prepare for him every im¬ 
plement necessary fora priest.’ Vishwii-kurmu, by his own might, formed a delight¬ 
ful residence in the twelve miles-extending forest, dug a pool and a well; created 
trees which bore fruit out of their season; and near the hermitage of leaves made a 
walk four and twenty cubits in length, and strewed beautiful crystal-like sand upon 
it. Having prepared all the implements necessary for a priest, he added, ‘ Who¬ 
soever desires to become a priest, let him receive these implements! And having dri¬ 
ven away all noxious animals, and birds of unpleasant voice, lie returned. 
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Miiha-sutwri observing what Vishwo-kfirmu had done, and knowing that the devii 
had designed it for him, entered the abode. Having cast otFhis former garments, 
he girded himself with those made from the bark of a tree, threw a leopard’s skin 
over Ids shoulders, covered his head with his long twisted hair, and placed a bamboo 
across his shoulder. ’flien quitting the house of leaves, with a, staff in his hand 
he caused the lustre of his priesthood to appear, and while walking to and fro, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ This is bliss! How happy am I!’ Soon after, returning to his abode, and 
sealing himself upon a bough, he perfected the five and the eight ceremonies proper 
for ahermit. In the evening he seated himself at the head of (he walk, and taking of 
the fruit of the trees which bear out of their season, and boiling them in tasteless wa¬ 
ter, without either salt oracid, ns onimmortal food, he fetLupon this, inthe pot given 
him by the devn. Thus, reflecting upon the four doctrines of Brtimha, he took up 

bis residence in this grove. 


The king of Kasheeku, after hearing the words of the charioteer, called the chief 
officer of tlie army, and said, ‘ Put the iiorses to the chariot, harness the elephants, 
blow the conches, beat the large well-braced drum, and the harmonious small drum ; 
and let the inhabitants of ray kingdom attend me; I will go to instruct my son.’ 

The king sent before him the four orders of warriors, amounting to eighteen iik- 
shonhinei s,* Tiiree days elapsed before they were arranged ; and on the fourth day 
(ho sovereign of Kasheeku left the city. Stepping intohiscarrmge, he said to his con- 
cubinc.s, ‘ All ofy oii follow me;’ to bis attendants, ‘ Take the chamuru, the diadem, the 
scimitar, and the white umbrella, w ith the gold-adorned shoes, ami ascend the chariot.’ 
The king then departed, and quickly arrived at the place where his son Temee was. 
Beholding the king approach surrounded with swords, and shining like a flame, 
Temee eneptired after the welfare, of his father, his sisters, hi.s mother, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the kingdom, See, lie asked also respecting the vehicles, the granaries, and 
treasuries; and fitrther, whether (lie king did not delight in inebriating liquors; whcr 
thcr he delighted in vows, in virtue, and in bestowing alms. 

• A romplftc army is componcd of one itk'.honhioec, or 109,3u0 foof, 65,610 horses, 21,870 chariots, and 
51,970 elephants, Acrnrdinj to this account, therefore, this king of Bcnurcs liad an army 3,930,603 strong. 
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The king, out of respect f* Miihaisntwri, would not sit upon his throne; his son 
therefore prepared a seat of leaves; upon this too he refused to sit, and placed himself 
on the ground. Mfilm-sulwii seeing his father thus sealed, entered his hut of 

leaves, and brought forth some of the boiled leaves with which he wished to enter¬ 
tain his sire, and repeated the following stanza: ‘ O sovereign, partake of my salt¬ 
less prepared food of leaves; thou art my guest.’ The king replied, ‘ 1 cannot eat 
leaves; it is not my food j 1 eat the soup of clean flesh, and rice.’ Still, out qf 
reverence to Muha-sutwo, he received a small quantity of the food in his Iiand, and 
thus addressing him in aflectionate language, ‘ O child, I do not feed upon such food,’ 
seated himself. The queen, Clumdra-Dev^, surrounded with her maidens, came 
by a straiglit road to the residence of Booddhu-siitwu, and beholding her beloved 
son, fell on the ground senseless. Reviving, she arose, and embracing Booddhu- 
adtwu’s feet, worshipped him; then arising, with her eyes full of tears, she seated 
herself in a suitable situation. The king said, ‘ O queen! beholdest thou the 
food of thy son?’ and putting a little of it into her hand, he gave the remainder by 
little and little to his concubines, all of whom said, ‘ O Sir, dost thou live upon such 
food as this (putting it on their heads); thou performest very severe austerities.* 
Thus saying, and worshippinghim, they seated themselves. The king said, ‘ Obfe- 
loved youth, this food astonishes me ; thy dwelling alone is an astonislinient to me. 
How is it that thou, subsisting upon such coarse fa{)d, hast such a beautiful appear¬ 
ance ?’ Miiha-sutwu said, ‘ Because, O king, 1 sleep upon this bed of leaves, my 
countenance appears so beautiful: no instruments of defence, used for the protecti¬ 
on of kings, are placed over me; but on account of my serene repose, my counte¬ 
nance is of this beatitiful hue. I feel no remorse for what is past, no concern about 
what will occur, and I am resigned to what happens : tlierefore my countenance ap¬ 
pears gay; the foolish,because they are anxious about what may happen, and sorry 
for what is past, wither away as a plujpkcil green reed.’ 

The king, reflecting, ‘ I am come here to anoint my son, and invite him to the king¬ 
dom,’ said, ‘O Son! I will bestow npon thee the elephant-drivers, the charioteers, 
the horsemen, and arrayed footmen, with delightful horses : I will also give thee the 
maidens adorned with all sorts ofornaments; raise up progeny by them, and thou shalt 
become our sovereign. Virgins well versed in dancing and singing, and perfected in 
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the four accomplishments, shall delight thee tvith their attractions. What dost tjiou 
in this wilderness ? I will bring the adorned daughters of other kings, and after 
thou hast raised a numerous progeny, thou ma^est become a priest. I'hou art young 
and tender, it is good for thee to reign. What art thou doing in this wilderness 

Here commence the virtuous sayings of Booddha-sutwn: ‘ O Sir! a youth ought to 
perform virtuous acts; the young may become ascetics; a youth’s becoming a priest 
is extolled even by the sages. 1 will perform virtuous actions; 1 have not the least 
desire to be installed in the kingdom. 1 have seen a youth, the beloved son of much 
anxiety, who could but just say ‘ father, mother,' die before he reached maturity. I 
have beheld the life of beautiful young maidens consume away, being rooted up (by 
death) asthe young sprout of a bamboo when plucked. Menand women, even when 
young, die: if therefore the young die, who can confide in life ? Even as the life of 
fish in a scarcity of water is very short, so the life of mortals shortens by every pass¬ 
ing night; of what avail then is youth ? Men are constantly harrassed, constantly 
surrounded; they pass away without seeing good; therefore why wilt thou install mp 
in the kingdom?’ 

The sovereign of Kasheeku said, ‘ O Son, inform me who harrass mankind; who 
agitate mankind; and what is it that passes away without profit.’ Rooddhu-sutwu 
replied, ‘ Death harrasses mankind ; increasing age surrounds them. This know, 
O Sire ! that as the thread grows less and less by every insertion of the shuttle, so 
the life of mao dwindles away. As the waters of an overflovying river never re-as- 
cend, so the days of man never return. An overflowing river carries away all the 
trees near its banks, so all mankind are borne away by increasing age and death.’ 

The king, hearing the virtuous sa 3 ’ings ofBooddha-satwo, became very dissatisfied 
wdtb human life; and being desirous of becoming a hermit, said, ^ I will not return to 
the city: I will certainly cause my son to return, and the white umbrella to be given 
to him.’ Thus reflecting, and being desirous of enticing his son to accept the king» 
dora, he said, [Here the same offers are repeated of horses, footmen, elephants, 
virgins, &c.] 
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To shew his disregard of the kingdom, Mohn-siitwh replied, “ O Sire! why temptest 
thou me with perishing wealth, dying*women, and youthful bloom ? O king! what 
is love, the pleasant look, present delight, anxiety in Bursuit of wealth, sons, and 
daughters, and wives, to me, who am released from the bonds of iniquity ? I know 
that death will not forget me ; therefore, of what use are pleasures and riches. A.s 
the shedding of ripe fruit is a constant evil, so to mankind death is a continual cause 
of anxiety. Of many people seen in the morning, how few are to bo seen at night; 
and of the many seen in the evening, how few are to be seen in the morning ! Virtu¬ 
ous deeds ought to be practised to-day, for who can tell but we must die to-morrow; 
nor is there any possible escap'^ from the arrows of death. O Sire ! thieves long af¬ 
ter riches : I am freed from the bonds of iniquity. ^Return, return, O king! I have 
no desire for the kingdom.” 

Hearing these sayings, the king, as well as Chiindra Dovee, with the sixteen thou¬ 
sand maidens, and all the nobles, were desirous of becoming mendicants. The king 
made proclamation, Whosoever wishes, let him come to my son, and become a priest. 
This he also caused to be published by the sound of the drum throughout the city. The 
inhabitants of the town, then, leaving their articles if merchandize m the market, and 
their houses open, quitted the (own, and went out to the king, who thus, with many 
of his subjects, embraced a forest residence witji Mrjha-sotwn. The hermitage grant¬ 
ed by the angel was filled with people to the extent of six miles; Muha-sntwu also put 
his house of leaves in order: the women he placed in the interior, because women 
are apt to be afraid ; to the men lie assigned the yard. 

All the people, taking of the fruit which had fallen on the ground, eat thereof, and 
performed tlie rites of ascetics. Mdha-sutwii, by the power of his devotions being 
raised in the air, delivered virtuous and raelifluous sayings. 

At that time, a neighbouring monarch, hearing tliat the king of Varanusee ha^ de¬ 
parted from tlie city, and had entered the wilderness as a liermit, said to himself, 1 
will take possession of his kingdom: upon which be left his own capital, and entering 
the city of Varanusee, beheld it richly adorned. Ascending the palace, and struck with 

Zz 
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its gems, he said to himself, there roust be some evil here, or the king of KashiSkn 
would not have left this wealth. Thus reflecting, he called seven persons who had 
been left behind, and enquined of them. Did any disaster befall your sovereign in this 
town ? The drunkards replied. No, O king! The king enquired. Why, then, did 
he forsake it ? They replied, Tcmcc, the son of our sovereign, would not accept the 
government, but feigning himself deaf, dumb, &c. departed from the city, and entered 
the forest, to perform the rites of an ascetic, on which account our sovereign, accompa¬ 
nied by a great multitude, left this city, to practise the riles of an anchorite near his 
son. The illustrious monarch, hearing what they said, was overjoyed, and said, I 
also will become a hermit: by what gate did your sovereign depart ? They re¬ 
plied, by the east gate. The,king, accompanied by his attendants, departing out 
at the east gate, went toward the banks of the river. Mulia-siiiwu, informed of his 
approach, came from the forest, and, by the power of his devotion, being seated in 
the air, declared the melifluous sajings, on hearing which, this king also, with his ar¬ 
my, became hermits under Muha-sutwn. In like manner, three other kings left their 
kingdoms, with an intention of taking Varannsee, but like the former they embraced a 
forest residence with Booddhri-shtwij. The elephants and horses became wild, the 
chariots fell (o piefes, the coin ofthe treasuries, mingling with the sand of the hermit¬ 
age, w.as reduced to earth; and the whole coucuuisu of people, having accomplished 
their austerities, went to heaven. The elephants and horses, having had their minds 
enlightened in the society of the sages, were reproduced in the six abodes of the gods. 

Sutwii, closing these virtuous instructions, said, “O ye mendicants, when I for¬ 
merly loft the city, I truly departed; but this is not the period of my departure.” He 
then collected together the Jato. At that titne, the daughter of the goddess, who 
guarded the umbrella, and the charioteer, were reproduced; the angel became 
Uniroodlui; the father and mother were reproduced in an illustrious family; the re- 
mait%g multitude were reproduced as the assembly of Booddhii. “ I, the deaf, 
lam% and dumb, am declared to be God,” 
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SECTION III. 

Account of the JoinUs.* 

THE joinQSj’i, says Dr. F. Buchanan,arc spread all over India; but at present 
are not numerous any where, except in Toolnvfi. They allege, that formerly they 
extended over the whole cf Aryn, or BhrirStn-kiindn, and that all those who had any 
just pretensions to be of ksluitriyii descent, were of their sect. It no doubt appears 
clear, that, in the south of India, many powerful princes were their followers, till the 
time of Ramanooju-aebaryu.” 

This sect is said to owe its rise to Uishabbu-d<:vu, a Hindoo, who sc name occurs 
in page 10, of the first volume of this work, and who is said, in the Knlpn- 80 otra,t a 
joinu shastrn, fi'om which the greater part of the following account is extracted, to 
have been incarnate thirteen times. TheKfdpfi-sootru gives |j^e periods of these 
births, and declares, that at his last appearance, liishiibhu was bom in the family of 
Ikshwakoo; his father’s name was Nabhee, his mother’s Mhroo (the Shree-Bhagn- 
vutu calls her M^roo). At this time, says the same work, men were in an uncivilized 
State, supported not by their labour, but by the fruits of trees (kfilpn-vrikshn) which 
supplied spontaneously all their wants, and under which they dwelt, having no houses. 
The gods descended at the birth of Rishabhii, and, when he was grown to maturity, 
Indrh came from heaven to give him in marriage. Bhnrutu, and many other sons, 

* From the word j inti (Ji, to conquer) this sect derivos its name. lie who has overcome the eight great crimes, 
is called jinQ. The»e crimes are, eating at night j slaying any auiiua); eating the fruit of tliose trees that give 
milkjpatnpkins, young bamlioo plants; tasting !i.>ney, tlesh; taking the wealth of others ; taking by force a mar¬ 
ried woman) eating tiowers, batter, cheese; and worshipptag the gods of other religions. * 

+ Tiiw work is written in the Urdh&.magBj® unrt the Pi-nkritr.-I.fin*<.shw5rl«* lansiiagM; three learnRl men 
have written rommentarie. on it, one of whi. h, the KfilpS-droomu-h&lika, as well as the Kiil,.r.-s.H,(rn, are in 
the College, library, Calcutta. The Ki31p{i.*oblra is divided into three parts, comprizing the history of the 
joins inendiciutts, the duties ef the wise, and of ascetics. 

Z z g 
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M ere llie fruits of this marriage.* At the installation also of Rishubhu, Indrii was pre¬ 
sent, anti gave him a celestial throne. This monarch had the following titles of honour 
licstowed on him, the Great King, the Great Mendicant, the Great Joinii,+ the Per¬ 
fect Saint, the Paragon of Virtue. He taught mankind to cultivate the earth, as well 
as the first arts ofeiviJization, and afterwards adopted a person as his spiritual gitTde. 
Then, during a whole year, he presented gifts to the people, and renouncing his king¬ 
dom, nent into a forest, where, for a thousand years, he continued the devotions of 
a hermit, and refined all his powers ; to the hermits dwelling near hini in the forest 
he expl.uned the principles of religion, hut initiated twelve persons as his chief disci¬ 
ples ; eighty-four others he sent out to instruct the people of various countries. Near 
him were 84,000 joinus; 300,000 female.s mendicants; 300,.WO other disciples, and 
.000,000 females who had begun to learn the principles of the joinu religion, beside 
many thousands more. At length, after residing several millions ofyears in this 
fore.'^t, at the dost* of the third of the six y oogus, he obtained absorption together with 
a tliousand of his disciples. 

After Itishnbho-devu, twenty-two persons are ment ioned in this work a.s the succes¬ 
sive leaders of the sect: Ujitii-iiat’hij, Sumbhiivu nat’hu, Ubliiuimdanu, Sooniiilee- 
nal’hh, Pudmu-pra6lioo, Soopar.shwo-nat’hu, Chundrii-pi\iblioo,:|: Soovit-nat’iiu, 8h%- 
tulu-nat’hu, Slncyangsh, Vasuvu-poojyu, Vimiilu-nat’hu, Uniintii-nat’hu, Dhurniu- 
nat’hu, Shanlee-nat’hu, Koont’hu-nat’hh, Urii-nal’liii, Mullee-nal’hu, Mhnusu-vrutee, 
Nnincc-nat'hu, Neinri.imt’hn,§ and Parshwu-nat’hii :|| 1 give tlie account of the incar¬ 
nation of Parshwu-nat’hn, who is here said to have descended from the tenth hea- 
ven, into the womb of Vamunii, the queen of Ushwil-scnh, on the fourth of the dark 
part of the moon, under the star Yishakha, in the inontli Choitru, at Benares. He 

* Gom&U''&hwtirn-»wamce is meotiuned as another son by a diltereiit qui-cii, and is said to have reigned at 
Oiide. Sf« V#. J{, vol, i*. p, 260. ^ 

+ The bramhuns place Ilishlibhii ait the head of this atheisliral scot: it is recorded in the fiili cliapti v . 
Shrcc-lJfcaguvutu, that the kings ftf Knnkh, V6nka,uud Koolujh, wilnessiiig bis devotions, hecauic joimis. 

4: ft the ninth vol. of the Asiatic Researclics, facing p. 264, is a drawing of this nnchorite. 

^ This ascetic w.as (lie son of king .SomoodrS-vij&yD, of Souveerii, in Trishfitil. 

II Facing the £720 page of the iscUi vol, of the Asiatic Researches is a drawing of this god, under the name 
■if Jain-dco. 
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was born on the tenth of Poushu, at which time the gods descended, and celebrated 
a great feast. After he had lived to-the age of thirty, ho received the forms of ini¬ 
tiation, and entered a forest with all the pomp of a king: but there he dismissed his 
courtiers and royal state, and assumed the dress of an ascetic. He took up his abode 
under an fishoku tree, and continued an ascetic for seventy years, when, from mount 
Sliikhurii, he, and thirty-three other joinn ascetics, obtained absorption. This hap- 
l)ened at the close of the sookhomh-dookhumn yoogu. 

The last of the joiiui yogees was Muha-veeru, who is said to have been incarnate 
twenty-seven times, and at his last birth to have boon the son of Siddhart’lin, a kshh- 
tiiyii, of Ksliutriyu-kooiidii. As usual, in these extraordinary births, he performed 
many wonderful things while a child, and began his studies at the age of five. At 
scitoul, however, be was so idle, tliat his tutor reproved him, but was unable to un¬ 
derstand the answers given by the youth, till ludru appeared, and assured the teach¬ 
er, tluit the youth was juore than man, since lie had already written a Shngskritii 
grammar, the Joiricndri;. A tier lea ving school, he pursued his pleasures for twenty- 
eight years, duriiig vvhic’i time the king and queen died, and the eldc.st son was rais¬ 
ed to the throne. Muiia-vecru now asked leave to retire from th^world to a forest, 
but'was detained two v cars by bis elder brother, after which, distributing millions up¬ 
on millions of money amongst the subjects, he took leave of his wife and children, 
and entered a forest, carried in triuiiipii by ten thousand gods, the heavens raining 
llowcrs on the procession, and the gods singing his praises. Then, sitting down 
under a shady tree, in the presence of this divine assembly, he stripped himselfof his 
royal garments, and put on those of an ascetic; after which the assembly broke up. 

While here, be received many disciples, and became a great teacher. He practis¬ 
'd the most rigid austerities, renounci»g all food and clothing, as well as all inter- 
onrse with man, till at length he remained standing, like the trunk of a dead tree, 
isiconscions of his bodily existence, and while in this state, obUiined the exact know¬ 
ledge of all things. ' ' 


During his continuance in the place where he practised these austerities, he one day 
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went to the tree under which he had commenced his devotions, where he met eleven 
bramhiins engaged in controversy on the following subjects: ‘ Is there a soul in man 2 
‘ If there be a soul in man, is it united to the body, or is it separate from it?’ ‘ Of 
how many elements is the body composed ?’ •• Is tlfere an after-state ?' ‘ Is the soul 
in bondage while in the body, and is there any state of deliverance ?’ ‘ Are there 

any gods ?’ ‘Are any persons in danger of future torments ?’ ‘ Arc there works of 
merit V ‘ Is there such a thing as absorption ?’ As he approached these bram- 
hiins, they saw the gods scatter on him a shower of flowers, and pass to and from him 
through the air. He asked the pundits whether they did not entertain doubts on 
these subjects [here he, to their astonishment, repeated what had formed the grounds 
of their dispute]. They sat down, and eagerly listened to his discourse, as the mes¬ 
senger of heaven. Muha-veeru reminded them, that they did not understand the 
vedu i therefore they entertained these doubts. He declared, that there was a se¬ 
parate spirit, who is wisdom, mind, sight, hearing, vacuum, air, light, water, joy, 
religion, irrcligion, compassion, liberality; and that he dwells in all animal bodies; 
that the body and soul are distinct, as in flowers, the fragrance; in milk, butter; in 
wood, fire: that he is the expression of all his works; that works of merit and deme¬ 
rit determine the character; that birth and death belong to the body; perpetuity to 
the soul; presence and absence to spirit and matter, to religion and irreligion, to vi¬ 
sible and invisible forms. Hearing this discourse, the eleven bramhnns became his 
disciples. Muba-veeru had also another distinguished disciple, Goutumh-swamee, 
for whom he had a particular regard, and whom he sent, on the day of his absorption 
(death) to the residence Devu-siirmmn, lest his mind should be too much aflected. 
Seventeen of Muha-veeru’s disciples obtained deliverance from the body at the same 
hour with their master. 

Some ages after this, when men were sinkiug into ignorance, Kundilacharyu col¬ 
lected a number of sages at Mut’hoora, and compiled the work called Krdpu-saolru, 
the contents of which b^d existed in the minds of the principal disciples of Muha- 
veerti from past time. 

The joiniis have at present a Dumber of mendicant chiefs scattered up and down in 
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Hindoost’hann: Shnivann-Beligolu iS the principal rc|idcnce of the joinu gooroos. 
See Asiatic Researches^ vol. ix p. 255.* 

» 

The following i.q offered as a Nummary of the joinu doctrines and ceremonies, as 
given in the Knlph-sootril, &c. It seems necessary to premise, however, that it is dif¬ 
ficult to give a system which will apply to the whole sect, among whom various opini¬ 
ons prevail. A considerable number of joiniis approach a good way towards the or¬ 
thodox Hindoos; they acknowledge something of a deity, though they deny a crea¬ 
tor, and reverence in a limited sense the Hindoo deities. They also retain the ten 
ceremonies connected with progress through life up to marriage. TJie^ are divided 
into the four Hindoo casts, and four states (ashrumiisj; they marry like the Hindoos, 
and burn their dead, but do not make offerings to them in the sbraddhu: they say, 
“ of what use is it to pour oil into the lamp after the wick is burnt to ashes?” In 
their chronology they are more extravagant than the orthodox, and their descriptions 
of the earth bear a strong resemblance to those of the pooranhs. Tlie strict joinii.s, 
it is probable, are constrained to a life of mendicity; for it seems impossible for a per¬ 
son in a secular state to adhere to the rules laid doAvn for this sect, especially those 
rules which refer to the preservation of all living creatures, vows of continence, &c. 
Air the joinu chiefs appear to have been gloomy ascetics, assuming the rights of dei¬ 
ty, and denying the authority of God: they despised the ribaldry of the bramhuus; 
and amongst the joinii sunyasees at present, a sovereign contempt of the creator, of a 
future state, and of religious ceremonies, is observable. 

The earth, say the joiniis, is formed by nature, that is, by inherent properties e.v- 
istingin itself. As the trees in an uninhabited forest spring up without a cultivator, 
so the universe is self-existent; and as the banks of a river fall of themselves, so 
there is no supreme destroyer. The in short, is produced as the spider pro¬ 

duces his web, out of its own bowels.^ Wlio is it that causes the milk to ooze from 
the udder of the cow, and the rivers to flow to the sea ? 

Spirit is found in two conditions, emancipated, .nnd inclosed by matter. There is 
but one spirit inddiviuated among the wliole tmiverse of animated existenees.* 

* Cbarvvaka, a joiuu leader, denied the cxisienee of fpirH altogether. 
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All human affairs are regjilated by Religion and Irreligion, i.e. by works of merit 
and demerit. Religion naturally and of itself purifies, and exalts, and immortal¬ 
izes, its possessor; while irreligion defiles, degrades, and ruins men. 

The future bii ths of men are regulated by present actions: the wicked are punish¬ 
ed ill different degraded bodies or in some hell. Those wdio practise works of merit 
may, if their merits arc sufficiently great, ascend to one of the twelve heavens. 

Beyond the highest heavens, for eight miles, all is darkness. Below this is a hea¬ 
ven where all who obtain unchanging happiness remain,* and which is 3G,000,000 
miles long. The inhabitants of this world occupy 1,332 cubits of these regions, where 
they are all assembled. Below this are five heavens inhabited by ascetics something 
less pure than the former; and still lower are twelve heavens, one below the other. 
Next to this is the. earth, balanced in the air; beneath this, water, and still lower, 
darkness. Persons committing sin in these heavens, become men, or animals, or ina¬ 
nimate substniices, or sink into a region of torment; but as often as any one descends 
from happiness, another ascends from the earth, and occupies his couch, or place of 
repose, in heaven. • The earth remains fixed by its own nature: when an earthquake 
occurs, it is caused by Veatar^, a god, throwing his arms up to his head. Joitiii 
perfected saints are spread over the whole universe: their number is beyond all cal¬ 
culation. 

Something farther of the principles of this sect may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing address ofa joinii anchorite to Kalu-koomaru, the son of Biijrd-singhQ, the king 
of Dliara-vasii, a joinii; “Honour kings ; seek the blessing of wise men; excuse 
thyself to gamesters and women; the fruit of wisdom is to know matter and spirit, 
works of merit and demerit, to act by rule, to know that the use of riches is to feed 
the poor, that the proper use of speech is to express only excellent words, that the 
body is mortal, riches uncertain, death near, and that therefore the cultivation of 
religion is necessary; that as gold is purified by filing, cutfing, melting and beating, 

* 1 he jniiius, iinu-iiiiug (hat a certain mark in tlie open liandi when placed together forms a representatioa 
of this heaven, daily draw their Joined bauds to their forehead, meditaUng on tbU place of happiness. 
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so the words of holy persons, by works of merit, religious austerities, and com¬ 
passion, the mind becomes pure.”—Hearing these words, the king's son was anxious 
to embrace the life of a hermit, and went to consult his mother, who used the strong* 
est language to dissuade him frdm his purpose; she affirmed, that it was as difficult 
to become ayogee, as to swim across the ocean, to walk on spikes, to stand on water, 
to feed on sand, to lift mount Soomcroo, or to conquer the three worlds!” Not re¬ 
garding the words of his mother, however, the son entered a forest. 

The daily duties of a joinh are the following: When he rises in the morning, he 
must bailie, shake gently his garment, and the mat on which he lay, to purify them j 
after which, he must repeat certain prayers or incantations addressed to persons pos¬ 
sessing the five qualities of Uribiintn, Siddhh, Acharyn, Oopadh^^ayo, and Sadhoo, 
and others addressed to Wisdom, Religious Light, Excellent Conduct, and Devoti¬ 
on, for the purpose of removing the sins of the night. He next proceeds to a temple,* 
walks round it three times; bows and prays to the image, which is that of ajoiniiyogee 
in a sitting posture; after which he goes to his spiritual guide, and bowing, makes 
vows to him for the day. These vows regard eating, speaking. See. One person vows 
not to eat, and another not to speak, for so many hours, calling upon all joiiiu yog^s, 
and all joinns, to witness his vows; after which he listens to some parts of their 
sacred writings; these duties occupy the forenoon. lie now goes to solicit alms 
for the food of the day, and he does this according to vows, regulating the number of 
bouses at which he resolves to beg. On his return, he repeats certain incantations, 
to remove the sins which be has committed in destroying life as he walked through 
the streets.+ He now eats, and again repeats certain prayers to persons designated by 
the five names above-mentioned. During the remainder of the day, he continues 
nearly silent; and at the dose of it repeats, as in the morning, certain incantations, to 
remove the sins of the day. Before retiring to sleep, standing near his bed, he re- 

• “ There ia a famous image, ofeif^teen times Ifae height of man, upon a rock near B61igola, named GomBt- 
f'sbnilrB-swam^.*’ “ At Koorfcool, neor Mangalore, there it also a gigantic image of GomSl-f'shwftrB.” “ There 
are two kinds of temples aniang the jolnfis, one covered wi tli a roof, and the other an open area, surrounded by 
u wall.” jfsiatle Btnarcies, vet, ix. p. 856 and 885. 

f From this and other facts it will appear, to what an extent the joiuBs carry this principle; they do not al¬ 
low that any crime justifies the taking away of life; hence they, as well as the bouddhbs, consider kings, as the 
udmlniitratoTSof criminal jostlce, as the greatest of tinners. Step, 397 oftMiveUime, 

A a a 
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hearses certain stories respecting joinu devotees, and kings, the qualities of the pla¬ 
ces in which joinus should reside, and those of female mendicants, and then the instruc¬ 
tions of a spiritual guide to his disciple. He who lives in a secular state, among the 
above duties, omits to solicit alms, to vi.-it the spiritual guide, and to repeat their sa¬ 
cred writings; the other parts he practises as far as he is able. 

Another duty enjoined upon ihe members of this sect is, that of repeating the 
praise of those distinguished by the names Urihimla, Siddhii, Acharyii, Oopadhyayli, 
and Sadhoo. The first name Lrihitutii implies, that the yogi^ to whom it really be¬ 
longs, possesses the power ol'causiiig an ushoku tree to spring up and overshadow him, 
flowers to fall on him, a cooling breeze to refresh him, a throne and a white umbrella 
to descend for him, heavenly courtezans to come and sing before him, the gods to as¬ 
cend and descend hovering over him, and glory like that of the sun to surround him, 
wherever he sits; that he has a pure mind, profound speech, boundlc.ss knowledge, ami 
that he is worshipped by the three worlds. The next name, Siddha, implies, that tliis 
person possesses the qualities which secure absorptiun, viz. knowledge of all things ; 
that he is all-seeing; is capable of doing every thing; is armed against every enemy; 
is completely happy; is the same to all; is all-powerful, and is in all things a wonderful 
person. He who is called Achur^H lias overcome his passions; is possessed of ex¬ 
cellent properlies; has renounced sensual gratifications; docs not listen to sensual 
discourse; forgets all enjoyments : is moderate in food; looks not at the couch of a 
female; retains not the remembrance of women; partakes of no food difficult of di¬ 
gestion ; has renounced anger, aflection, desire, falsehood ; commits no injury; re¬ 
ceives no presents; lives the life of an ascetic; ponders his steps; seeks purity; speaks 
.sound words; renounces impure food, and tlie company of impure, persons; conceals his 
thoughts; speaks little, and walks with little motion, Oopndhyayu implies, that the per¬ 
son receiving this title has read and taught the following works, called ungns : Achar- 
iiiigu, Soogur-iuigu, T’haii-miga, Sjmuvay-rmgi'i, Bliiigiivutec-jee, Gala-jee, Oopasiiku- 
dilsha, Untugur;!, Unootiiru-oovaee, Pruslmu-vyakririinu, and ’V'ipakii-sjotru; and also 
the following oopangiis: Oovaee sootrii, Uayu-paen©e, J^vabliigfmiu, Pimhiivuna, 
Jumboo-dwoepu-prinnatje, Chundru-pi'mnutoe, SJoru-punniitw, Niraviitec, Kupiya, 
Kuppu-viriingsiya, Poopphiya, and Poopphuchooliya. The name Sadhoo implies, 
that the person possesses compassion, truth; that he takes nothing but what is given 
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to him ; that he has renounced sexual intercourse, and food at night; that he does not 
injure tlie earth; that ho strains hie drinking-water and carefully preserves it from 
insects; covers his lire lest insects be destroyed; agitates not the wind, for the same 
reason ; destroys not the leaves or flowers of trees, nor in any way injures sentient 
creatures; that he says nothing (pitted with anger, pride, afiToction, or desire; that 
lie meditates on religion ; that he speaks of religion alone; preserves Iiis body and 
the mat on which he sleeps pure; covers his mouth while speaking; sweeps his path 
when walking, and his scat when about to sit down, that he may not destroy animal 
life ; avoids receiving more than the daily supply of his wants; fixes his mind and 
words on religion, and bears ufiliction with patience. 

The person who, by practising the duties of the joinii religion, renders himself 
worthy of the worship of Indrd and the other gods ; who delivers himself from the 
chains of the world, obtaining complete emancipation from matter,* becomes a pro- 
per object of worship to all creatures. 

The joinii mendicants profess to have five vows of abstinence : these regard false¬ 
hood, eating flesh or fish, theft, drinking spirits, and female intercourse; they bind 
themselves also to possess nothing beyond a cloth for the loins, a sheet to cover the 
body, a towel to wipe the mouth, a bruslit to sweep the ground, for fear of treading 
on insects, and a beggar’s dish. They are commanded to fear secular affairs; the mi¬ 
series of a future state; the receiving from others move than the food of a day at once; 
all accidents ; food, if connected with the destruction of animal life, &c.; death, and 
disgrace ; also to seek to please all, and to obtain compassion from all. 

The joinhs observe several festivals during the year ; as, the Flag, the Jiimboo- 
dweepti, the Water, the Dedication, ifnd the Car festivals; j: another, when eight Inm- 

* Mi'iha-vcerii passed (hrou|;h IncBly-seven liirlhs iu (lie forms of gods, ineo, and repiiU-s, before he obtained 
■ncbangeable emancipation. 

+ The shwf'tSinbCrfis (that is, those who near white clothes) keep a brush of woollen threads; the Uigbmbii- 
riis have one made of peacock's feathers. 

There is a similarity betwixt tome of these (easts and one or two of those observed by the bouddhSs. 
j». 393. 
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(Ired articles, eight of one sort, arc presented-to a joinu dei^; but the greatest of 
all their festivals is the Siddhu-chiikni pooja, which is celebrated twice ayear, in the 
months Aswhinti and Choitrn, and conlinues nine days. The worship is performed 
before the nine names mentioned in p. 417, writtewon paper or on the earth, in a 
circle containing nine divisions, of different colours, the name Urihhntu being in the 
centre. On the outside of the circle are written the names of the ten regents of the 
earth, of the sixty-four goddesses called the ruling deities, of two Bhoiriivus, two 
dnkshhs, and the name of the guardian deity of this circle, Chokreshwiiree. Wor¬ 
ship is daily performed to all these names collectively during the festival, and each 
name is daily honoured with particular ceremonies in turn ; the colours of the flow¬ 
ers and cloths offered are to be the same as the colour of the compartment in which 
each name is written. To most of the ceremonies included in what is called pooja 
(see p. 272) they add recitations in praise of devout joinhs. 

On the 5th- of the increase of the moon, the joinns have a monthly festival in ho¬ 
nour of Mhha-veeru, to whom they present five books, five pens, five inkstands, five 
leaves used as paper, and live articles of every other ofl'ering. On the llth of the 
Utincrease of themoon, another festival is held in honour of Munhsh-vrut^, a Joinh an¬ 
chorite, when the person who supplies the expence observes a vow of silence for a 
day and a night. 

In honour of the other twenty-two leaders of the joinu sect, annual festivals are 
held on^the anniversary of the birth of each. Once a year, which may be cele¬ 
brated in any month, the joinns have another festival called Vishu-vuyirmanit. 

In the month Bhadru, all the joinus in one town, sit for eight days, and hear the 
Khlpif-sootru read by one of their principal mendicants, who explains as he reads. 
On the day before the commencement of this festival, the book is richly adorned, and 
carried in procession on the head of a boy sitting in a palanqueen, the joinns, oh 
horseback and in palanqueens, fi)llowing with music and dancing. In the house, th# 
book is placed on a throne, while the company stand before it with joined hands; ' 
they afterward sit for some time, and listen to devout songs in praise of their devo- 
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tees and of religion. Part ofthe day is kept as a fast, but it closes with an entertain* 
inent. Offerings are also presented to the book and to the reader, and during the 
reading, the audience occasionally manifest their attention by repeating the sound 
jw, jee. 

After the birth of a child, a secular joinu carries it to the temple, whith he cir¬ 
cumambulates, bows to the god, repeats certain prayers, and then carries the child 
(0 the spiritual guide, who repeats an incantation in its ear. This is followed by a 
feast. 


In ajointi mendicant’s last sickness, a disciple repeats a certain prayer to him, and 
rehearses the prais^ of the joinu mendicants. After his death, with his body are 
burnt the brush with which he swept the road or his seat, that he might not destroy 
animal life, his staff, his beggar’s bag, and a lump of wheaten paste. When a per¬ 
son dies, or a child is born, the family cannot visit a temple for eleven days, nor does 
the spiritual guide, nor any relation, visit their house for three days. On the twelfth 
day a feast is held. 

There are five sects of joinfis, but the difference between them Is trifling. The 
Digfunbiirus wear no clotlies, and their images of Rishhbhn-devu are also naked. 
The other sects are, the Teru-punt’hees, the Dhooriyas, theLoonkas,and the Bond- 
dtius. 

It may not be uninteresting to see what the bramhuns have said of these atheis¬ 
tical sects, with whom they once carried on the fiercest religious controversy fevte 
known in India, and whom they afterwards drove from the field with weapons dip¬ 
ped in blood; and 1 here give a few extracts from the Kashee-khiindu of the Skondu 
pooranu, the Prubodhii-chundroduyu, the Vidwunmodd-turunginee, and the Booddhu 
poorann: 

Tlw-se sects are said by the bramhuns to have taken their rise from Virochuna, 
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ivltoso conversion is atirilmled* <0 a declaration made bj Urimha before Indrii and 
V'irochiiiin to the (bllowia;^ purport: One dit,> Iiidru and VirocUrmu asked Brnnilia, 
“ What the mind was, aiici v» !i-ii the bodj’Brfiinha, who was in a state of profound 
meditation, havin^^ liis exes sliut, laid his hand on tis breast. At this time a bason 
i»r water stood before lirinuha, and his image, in (bispfislurg, wraa peflepted upon the 
xxaler. Virocluinu concluded, from this conduct of firumha, that he intended to saj, 
tliat the l)od^ was everx thing. Indrii conceived, tliat this was not his meaning, 
l)ut that he meant to convey tlie idea, that the body was like the shadow on the water, 
but. (hat within, (intimated liy laying his hand on his breast) there was an immate¬ 
rial spirit, and that this was Brumlui. 

'J'he next person xvho was the accidental cause of the spread of the doctrines of 
atheism, says tlie Sin ce bhaghvatu, was llishubhu-dcvn, through whose devotions 
three kings became atheists, (see p. 412). iS’ext, llie bramliAis speak of Vishnoo 
as incarnate to overturn the kingdom of Divo-dasli, a king of Knshee, who sought to 
prevent the gods from receiving any praise or petitions from men. Vishnoo spread 
atheism to such an extent, (hat Divo-dasii, olTended at (he progress of impiety, re¬ 
nounced his kingdom, became an ascetic, and shortly after ascended to heaven. 


Ihe Pudmri-pooranu+ speaks of an ascetic named Digumbhrii, (not the disciple of 
M ilia- veerii) an incarnation of Sliivu, who promoted the tenets of atheism. 

The next person who appeared was Booddhu, the son of Ujinn,J who was born 
in the district of Magudbh, respecting wliom I subjoin the translation of an extract 
from the Booddhfi poorami: 

« 

“ 1 have heard,” says the anonymous author of this work, “ that, at a certain pe- 
I'iod, lih^uvanii (Booddhii), being incarnate tor the purpose of performing many 

" See <he Rifc-vCdQ, and (he yog:(i-vaii]ii»lit'hb Ramay&nfi. t See (he PoothkrTh.kbfiodh of (hat work. 

} The Sliree*bhnrn'iv'''lii rails him (he sod of UjinS, Imt (be Booddhii pooranli, as (he reader will perceive from 
what follows, says his father’s oame was ShooddhodonS, and bis mother’s Maya-dfvee. 
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glorious tliiAgS) was giving lessons on religion, attended by 12,000 religious mendi* 
cants, and 32,000 bodhee-sntvvris, or boiiddluis, iti the garden of Inat’hu-pindudii, in 
the forest of Jetree, at Sliraviotee, when, about twelve o’clock at night, a ray of glo¬ 
ry issued Iroiii his turban, wliicli said—‘ Praise to Shakyn-siughu, the suge^ eminent 
for intelligence, a luminary dissipating darknes', resplendent, a holy flame, witli a 
beautiful body, and a sul)dued mind,’ See. Hearing this, the religious mendicants, 
bowing, with joined hands, hu'nibly requested of Booddh i, that he would acijuaint 
tliein with the words which had been revealed by the glory proceeding from the tur¬ 
ban. Booddhii informed tlie mendicants, that Shetukoloo,* of the race of the gods, 
formerly descended in a chariot from the heaven of Guneshu, and was horn in the 
family of a bonddhii, to instruct mankind in the true doctrine. After descending 
from his chariot to the eartli, he ascended a superb throne, in a palace miraculous¬ 
ly prepared, from whence he declared to the attending gods, that he should be born 
in the womb ota boiiddlni (bniale, and continue twelve yeai-s in bis mother’s womb. 
Tlie gods reflected among tbeai'^clves, that almost all families had some fault in 
them, whicli rendered it iti)j)ro;)er for Booddhu to be born in thesefiunilies, but that 
the race of .Shaky ii-singli.i, being in possession of sixty-four distinguished qualities, 
w as pure; tliat at Kupilii-vTisoo, lived Sliooddhod'iiiU, possessed of twelve distinguish¬ 
ed (jualities. Booddh i consented, and directed the attending gods to be born in such 
and such tiiir.ilies ; and, being born, to go and leach mankind the one hundred an 1 
eight religious ceremonies.+ He then dismissed the gods, that they might assume 

human birlli, and depat tod himself to do the same, that he might make known the 
bouddh 1 doctrine to Moitreyabbidiiii, who should teach it to the world. Accord¬ 
ingly, Booddh i, in the month Voishakii, at the lull of the moon, under the constel¬ 
lation Pooshya, enlcred, hy tin; right side, the womb of .Maya-devee; and, at the 
end ol‘ tu eh e years, while site was amusing iierselt' in the grove Lumbinw, she was 
seized vtitli the pains of child-birth,*and was delivered of a son, who, immediately 
on his liirtli, looked towards the tea quarters ol the world, and measured ten paces 
witli his rect.t Ai, the end of seven days from the t me of the birth, Maya-deveS 
died, and went to an excellent heaven. Ail tlie gods, and other celestial beings, 

* Another name for ajoJtllui. f Ceremonies iiccu'aar lo (he bouddhtis. i To signify Uial Utl 

iotlrinc blmuUI be extended lliroegh the tyi ild. 
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nioonees, rishees, &c. came to paj' their honours to the god who had been born in 
the house of Shooddliodunu ; they calculated his nativity, the fortunate and unfor¬ 
tunate signs; pronounced it an excellent birth, and declared that this divine person 
would live till he was eighty years old. The sage Usitakshyu informed Shooddho- 
dunii, that his son would sliortly leave his house, and become a religious mendicant, 
in order to learn the bouddhu doctrine,* and teach it to others. From this, the 
sage gathered, that his son was a god, and fell down and worshipped him. At length, 
the celestial guests were dismissed with much praise and respect; and the father, ac¬ 
companied by his son, and the rest of his family, having entered the temple of a god¬ 
dess, and repeated the usual rites, covered his son with ornaments, while the sylvan 
gods presented him with (lowers. 

The boy Booddhii, taking 10,000 other boys with him, went to school, and began 
to instruct his master, who was filled with.astonishment at the amazing extent of bis 
knowledge. Unable to answer his difterent questions, he evaded them, and begged 
him to take his place among the boys; 33,000 of whom, beside Booddhii’s 10,000, 
were taught at this school; but Booddhii neglected his school exercises, and began to 
teach these 42,000 boys the bouddhu doctrines ; who all, in due time, became boud- 
dhiis. After leaving school, Booddhii went to Kooshee, under a tree iu which place 
he took up his abode, and entered on religious austerities. 

The next account of Booddhii, is that he married Gopa, the daugliter of Shakshyii, 
and retained 84,000 concubines; but he was principally attached to Gopa.—The gods 
one evening appeared to the father of Gopa in a dream, and apprized him, that his 
son-in-law would soon leave his house, and become a snnyas^. On another occa¬ 
sion, the father and Gopa had each a dream, in which they beheld Booddhii, having 
on a red garment, and a staff in his hand, goin'g on pilgrimage. When the king 
awoke, he placed guards round the palace, and entreated him not to depart, promis¬ 
ing him all he desired, even his kingdom, and reminding him, that he was too young 
to become an anchorite. Booddhii, perceiving that it was in vain to hope for the 
king’s consent, retired to his apartments; and his father placed more guards round 

* He was to gather (his doctrine froni books and from learned men. 
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tlif palace. The ^ocls, however, sent a heavy sloop on all the guards, and thi.s in¬ 
carnate person, on his arrival at the outside ofthe palace, mounted his horse, and fled, 
to the distance of rorty-ei 'lit miles, wlien ho dismissed his servant, and the gods who 
had accompanied him ; sfript hniiself ofall his ornaments; shaved his head; clotlud 
Mniselfwith the red garments Avhich had been presejited to him by some god, amd thus 
assumed the garb of a siinyasce. Ilis old apparel tlie gods took to heaven, where 
they became objects of worship. 

Booddhh i."! his pilgrimage, met three hundred disciples of Sliravokii, of Voishalee, 
with wliom he discussed al great lengtli, (he boiiddhri doctrine, which they ultimately 
embraced. He afurwirds .onveried TOO disciples of a person named Ramri; and 
then visited G 3 a, w here, sitting down by the Noirhnjee, he practised religious aus¬ 
terities. 

Mnya-devec, seeing her snn inflicting the greatest cruellies on himself, full of con¬ 
cern, descended to earth, and expostulated with him, reminding him, that he was 
her onlv son, the son of a king, and that by these severities he would certainly de¬ 
stroy himself. Hoocldlin, aroused from his intense meditation by the voice of his mo¬ 
ther, addressed much praise to her, with which she was so much pleased, that she 
presented to him a parijatii flower, which she had brought from heaven, and then de¬ 
parted. He now recommenced his religious austerities, and continued them for six 
3 ’ears, exposing himself to the scorching sun, the pelting rain, the parching wind, 
and the severest cold. The children of the neighbouring town came to the spot, 
and played every kind of trick with him, putting sticks up his nose, into his ears, 
and mouth, but nothing could awake hitn from his intense abstraction. The gods, 
filled with admiration at his unparalleled devotion, descended and w'orshipped him, 
but a person, named N.Tmoochee, visited Booddha, and upbraided him for his auste¬ 
rities, asking him why he tlius reduced his body to a skeleton ; why he brought up¬ 
on himself so much sorrow; reminding him, that his death was near, and that it was 
wise so to ad as to secure happiness in a future state ;* that he was the son of a 

* By perfarming acts of charily, aail (he ceremonies of religion, instead of injuring hit body l>y uatteri* 
ties. 
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king; tbat he ought to seek riches, to enable him to make gifts, and present offer¬ 
ings to the gods, which were meritorious actions, and would be rewarded by corres¬ 
ponding fruits; but that at present he was bearing sufferings without any hope of 
reward. Booddhii’s meditation was broken by this language, and he replied, ‘ Oh ! 
wicked friend, dost thou not know what I am doing? I am performing yogii, in doing 
which, it is necessary first, to perfect the body by austerities, to purify the blood, the 
llesh, the bones, the heart, and the mind. Death is better than continuance in a body 
so vile that meritorious actions will not proceed born it. I will subdue my evil desires, 
indisposition to religious services, hunger and thirst, disposition to conversation, co¬ 
vetousness, falsehood, sorrow, &c.; as an unbaked pot melts in the water, so will I, 
byyogn, subdue or dissolve all these.’ Nimioochee, hearing this reply, departed. 
At the close of the six years’ yoga, Booddhd arose, and went to an adjoining village 
to obtain refreshments; after which, walking seven times round a sacred tree, and 
making a scat of the grass, he sat down under the tree, and made the following vow; 
‘ On this seat may my body, blood, and bones, become dry; though life depart, I 
will never abandon this yoga called sarayuk-shmbodhee.’ The attending gods, hear¬ 
ing these resolutions of Booddhh, were filled with astonishment, and taking offer¬ 
ings, worshipped him as a god. 

Booddhei taught, add the bramhuns, that the universe was eternal, and bad no 
creator; and that all creatures were uninterruptedly passing from death to life; he 
also protested against the destruction of animal life, whether for food or sacrifice; he 
w^as much attached to astrological speculations, and wrote a work on astrology. 

The same Hindoo works inform us, that these scceders w'erc divided into six sects, 
embracing the doctrines published by Digumbaro, Virochimii, Vishnoo, Booddhu, 
and Shakshyu-singbri.—The founders of these sects were, Charvvaku, Madhyumiku, 
Yogacharn, Soutrantikb, Voibhashikn, and Niravurrinu.—Digumburn taught, that 
the being who survives all, and of whom nothing can be known, is God; that the 
universe is composed of four elements only, earth, water, fire and air; and that there 
is no such thing as vacuum; that the earth is eternal, and has no creator; and that 
the highest act of virtue is to abstain from doing injury to sentient creatures. Mii- 
ha-veeru enlarged Diguniburu’s work, and gave it the name of Urihuntanoo-shasiinu. 
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Charvvakii, following Virochnnii, declared that man was not possessed of spiril, and 
that there was no future state. Madhj’umikii started the opinion, that the vacuum 
which remains at the general destruction of the universeis God. Yogacharti taught, 
that the mind can only be occijpied by one object at once. Soutrantikii taught the 
Platonic doctrine, that in forming ideas the images of things are impressed on the mind: 
he also held, that the mind can only embrace one olyectat once. Voibhashiko was of 
opinion, that all visible objects arc perishable, and that sensible objects are not im¬ 
printed on the mind, but are understood through the senses. The last of these sages, 
Niravni unM, taught, that what others call the soul is only something similar to light, 
diifused through the body, which is capable of depression or extension, and which dies 
with it. 

These philosophers wrote the following works: the doctrines of Vrihusputee; phi¬ 
losophical mysteries; a treatise on logic; a work on astrology ; another to prove the 
folly of religious distinctions and ceremonies, and a history of the Bouddhii philoso¬ 
phers. 

The following are some of the opinions of this sect,* as charged upon them in the 
works mentioned at the head of this article : There is no such God as the common 
notions on this subject would point out; no heaven separate from present happiness; 
no hell separate from present sufferings ; neither works of merit nor demerit. There 
are no such beings as creator, preserver and destroyer. The world is eternal; it 
exists from itself, and decays of itself, as parents give birth to children, as an earthen 
vessel is produced by the potter, as the centipede arises from cow-dung, blades of 
corn from seed, and as insects from fruit : nature gives birth to every thing. Material 
things arise out of the four elements of earth, tire, water and air. All visible ob¬ 
jects are subject to decay. Man dpes not possess an immortal spirit. Spiritual 
guides are unnecessary. The highest virtue consists in refraining from injuring sen¬ 
tient creatures. Supreme happiness consists in being free. Every species of plea¬ 
sure may be called heaven. Absorption is realized in death. The entire absence 

* The athebtical part of ihcse tenets ought not, perhaps, to be charged, in their full extent, on all the joinus 
and bouddhils. 
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of desire or affection is the highest state of haf)pine3s: as a person is afllicted for tlie 
death even of a bird he has reared, while other birds die unnoticed. Death is the 
same to Bramha and to a ll_y. To feed the hungry; to give medicine to the sick; to 
remove fear from others; to be compassionate to all; to instruct the ignorant; to 
exercise the five senses, the five members, the faculty of reason, and the understand¬ 
ing, are acts of virtue. There is no merit in cutting trees, or in killing animals, for 
religious ceremonies; in mixing blood and earth to rub upon the body, nor in burn¬ 
ing linseeds and clarified butler. A fine form, superior strength, a large family, a 
good disposition, a tender heart, and decision of mind, are the chief good. The five 
first of these philosophers taught, add the bramliiins, that tlie iiiiion'ofthe four ele¬ 
ments gave rise to animal life, or motion; as the union of certain ingredients pro¬ 
duces a medicine capable of removing disease; or as several colours mixed together 
])roduce a colour different from any simple colour; or as the juice of a sour Iruit put 
into milk diffuses sourness throughout the whole. 

I shall conclude this account, with an extract from Mr. Coleliroobe’s excellent 
“Observations on the sect of the Joinfis,” inserted in the ixth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, iu which he points out many striking similarities in the leading features 
of the systems embraced by the orthodox Hindoos and the scccdcrs. 

“ It appears, from the concurrent result of all the inquiries which have been 
made, that the joinfis constitute a sect of Hindoos, differing, indeed, from the rest, 
in some very important tenets; but following, in other respect.s, a similiar practice, 
and maintaining like opinions and observances. The essential character of the Hin¬ 
doo institutions, is the distribution of the people into four great tribes. This is con¬ 
sidered by themselves to be the marked point, which separates tliem from mlljcli’lius, 
or barbarians. The joinfis, it is found, admit the same division into four tribes, and 
perform like religious ceremonies, termed sringskariis, from the birth of a male to his 
marriage. They observe similar fasts, and practise, .still more strictly, the received 
maxims for refraining from injury to any sentient being. They appear to recog¬ 
nise, as subordinate deities, some, if not all, of the gods of the prevailing sect; but do 
not worship, in particular, the five principal gods of those sects; or any one of them 
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by preference; nor addregg prayerg, dr perform sacrifice, to the sun, or to fire: and 
they differ from the rest of the Hindoos, in assigning the highest place to certain dei¬ 
fied saints, who, according to their creed, have successively become superior gods. 
Another point, in which they materially disagree, is the rejection of the vedds, the 
divine authority of which they deny; condemning, at the same time, the practice 
of sacrifices, and the other ceremonies, which the followers of the vedus perform, 
to obtain specific promised consequences, in this world, or in the next. In this 
respect, the joinus resemble the boudd’has or sougntns, who equally deny the di¬ 
vine authority of the vedus; and who similarly worship certain pre-eminent saints, 
admitting likewise, as subordinate deities, nearly the whole pantheon of the or¬ 
thodox Hindoos. They differ, indeed, in regard to the history of the personages 
whom they have deified ; and it may be hence concluded, that they have had dis¬ 
tinct founders; but the original notion seems to have been the same. In fact, this 
remarkable tenet, from which the joinus and bouddhas derive their most conspi¬ 
cuous peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to the orthodox'IIindoos. The fol¬ 
lowers of the vedus, according to the theology which is explained in the vedantu, 
considering the human soul as a portion of the divine and universal mind, believe, 
that it is capable of perfect union with the divine essence : and the writers on the 
veJant'u not only uflirni, that this union and identity arc attained tiirough a know¬ 
ledge of God, as by them taught; but have hinted, that by such means the particu¬ 
lar soul becomes God, even to the actual attainment of supremacy.* So far the fol¬ 
lowers of the vcdiis do not virtually disagree with the joinus and bouddhus. But 
they have not, likt; those sects, framed a mythology upon the supposed history of 
the persons, who have successively attained divinity; nor have they taken these for 
the objects of national worship. AH tliree sects agree in their belief of transmigra¬ 
tion. But the joiuiis are distinguished from Hu? n?st by their admission of no opi- 
nions, as they themselves affirm, which are not founded on perception, or on proof 
drawn from that, or from testimony. It does not, however, appear, that they real¬ 
ly withhold belief from pretended revelations : and tlie doctrines, which character¬ 
ise the sect, arc net confined to a single tenet; but form an assemblage of mytholo- 


* Vrili&tl-arSo}iik3 Oop&uishy. 
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grcal and metaphysical ideas found among other sects, joined to many visionary fan¬ 
tastic notions of their own. Their belief in the eternity of matter, and perpetuity 
of the world, is common to the Sankhya philosophy, from which it was perhaps im¬ 
mediately taken. Their description of the world has much analogy to that which 
is given in the pooranus, or Indian theogonies :* but the scheme has been rendered 
still more extravagant. Their precaution to avoid injuring any being, is a practice 
inculcated in the orthodox religion, but which has been carried by them to a ludi¬ 
crous extreme. In their notions of the sou), and of its union with body, and of re¬ 
tribution for good and evil, some analogy is likewise observable. 

“ If it be admitted, that the bouddhus are originally a sect of Hindoos, it may be 
next questioned whether that, or any of the religious systems now established, be 
the most ancient. 1 have on a former occasion,t indicated the notions, wliich 1 en¬ 
tertain on this point. According to the hypothesis which I then hinted, the earliest 
Indian sect, of which we have any present distinct knowledge, is that of the fol¬ 
lowers of the practical vddus, who worshipped the sun, fire, and the elements; and 
who believed the efficacy of sacrifices, for the accomplishment of present and of fu¬ 
ture purposes. It may be supposed, that the refined doctrine of the vedant^s, or 
followers of the theological and argumentative part of the vediis, is of later date ; 
and it docs not seem improbable, that the sects of joinii and of Boodd’hu arc still 
more modern. But 1 apprehend, that the voislmuvus, meaning particularly the 
worshippers of Rainn and of Krishnii, may be subsequent to those sects, and lhal 
the soivyus also, are of more recent date.” 

* According to Mr. Coicbrookc, the joinns Uiat the world rri^enihlci a spindle resting on the half ot 

another, or three mps, of which the lowest is> inverted, and the uppermost meets at its eircumrerence the middle 
one. They conceive the setting and rising of stars and planets to he caused by mount Soomf roo; and suppose 
three times the period of a planet’s appearance to he rerjiiistte for it to pass round Soom^mo, and return to the 
place whence it emerges. Arcordingly, they allot two suns, as many moons, and an eqnal number of each 
planet, star and roasicllatioii, to Jiimbfi-dweepu, and imagine that these appear, on alternate days, south and 
north of Soomcroo. + jsUUic Researc/ics, vol. 8. p. 474. 
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SECTION IV. 

Account of the. Shilchs.* 

THE founder of this sect was NanUkit, a Hindoo of the kahutriju cast, born in 
the j^oar 1469, at Haibhoed je-Tuluwundee, a village in the district of Majha, in the 
Punjab. 

Sir John Malcolm has rciatedt a number of particulars respecting the life and tra¬ 
vels of Nauuku, the substance of which is, that he discovered an early attachment to 
a devout life, which bis father found it impossible to counteract; and at length be¬ 
came famous as a prophet: according to Bhace-Gooroo-Volee, author of the Gnann- 
Rutnavulee, a w'ork in the shikh dialect, he travelled to all the sacred places of the 
Hindoos and Musuhnans, and even to Mecca. In these jo urnies, as the author is 
informed by a learned shikh employed in the Serampore printing-office, he obtain¬ 
ed many disciples, and at the time of his death, which happened when he was ad¬ 
vanced in years, loll not less than 100,000 persons in different countries who were 
attached to him as their religious guide. 

Nannk-"i appenrs to have resembled ChoitSnyu, and many other Hindoos who have 
been celebrated for their attachment to forms of devotion, in preference to barren 
speculations and religious shews. 

He maintained the doctrinh of the divine unity, which, it i.s probable, he learned 
from the Musulman mendicants, with whom he was very familiar; further, that God 
dwells in the devout, and that this divine inhabitation renders the ascetic an object 
of reverence and even of worship; and that hence it became a duty to seek the so¬ 
ciety of devout mendicants. The other two points most insisted upon by him were, 
devout attachment to the deity; and a harmless behaviour towards all creatures.— 

• The fdllowcrs of NanBkii are Bomplimcs called Goorno-mookht?, “ from flic month of the teacher,” but 
Ijcnc rally Suiklis, from kliisbyS, a disciple. + In his Sketch of the Hindoos, Asiatic Researches, vol, zi. 
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To promote the spirit of devotion. Naniikii composed a number of .sacred hymn.s in 
praise of the Deity, which liave a place in (lie Adee-Griint’hn, in which work repeat* 
ing (he names of God, is enjoined on the shiklis. 

This l eformcr dealt very mildly with (he two system': which he rejected, those of 
the Hindoos and Mnshlmans, and in consequence he left many customs indifferent ; 
he liowever dissuaded bis disciples from expecting any benefit from the worship of 
idols, and other ceremonies connected with the Hindoo mythology. 

Naniiku had two sons, SlirS- ch indrii, and L“kshm5e-das’i. His family now resides 
at Dehura, hy (he river Ravee, where Nannk'i died ; and from whence, as the shikhs 
say, he ascended to heaven in his bodily state, bis garments only being found after 
his death. His disciples took these garments, and burnt them instead of the body; 
but Sir Jolin Malcolm says, that a small piece of one.ofhis garments* is still exhibited 
at the temple dedicated to this mendicant at Uchura, where the objects of worship 
are the shikh shastrii-s. Images of Naniiku are never made j though paintings of him 
are to be seen in many places. 

Nanukn, before his death, passing by his own relations, appointed Ungndd, a fa- 
Tourite disciple, to succeed him. This mendicant, at his death, appointed Umfirii- 
dasn, one ofhis disciples, to fill up his station ; to him succeeded Ramu-dasb, and, af- 
ter him, in succession, Urjoonn, Hdrec-Govindo, Iluree-Rayu, libree Krishnii, and 
T^g-bahadiir. The person who presided last over the shikhs, was Gooroo Govindu- 
Singbn. 

Urjoonfi compiled the Adec-Granth'H, or“thefirst book,” from the writings ofhis 

'■'V 

four predecessors, Nanckn, Ungudu, Umurn-dasu, and UrjoonH ; Ramu-dasu enlarg¬ 
ed and improved it by his own additions and comments: .some small portions have 
been subsequently added, by thirteen persons, the last of whom was a female disci¬ 
ple named MJeraba^, 

* This small (lifcr, however, it, 1 tnspect, 300lbt. weight, as a cloak of (hit kinil, which Nanhkh b Mid to 
have left ou his pilgrtaiage, not retlored to his relations after his death, aad placed in this temple. 
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‘ Umiini-dasn,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘ was distinguished for his activity iu 
preaching the tenets of Nanukd, and was very successful in obtaining converts and 
followers, by the aid of whom ,he eshiblishcd some temporal power; ho built Koo- 
jiirawai, and separated from the regular shikhs, the oodasee sect, which was found¬ 
ed by Shree-Chiindro, the son of Nanukii, and was probably cousid<?red, at that 
period, as heretical.’ 

Kamu-dasri, the son ofUmiiru-dasu, is celebrated for ‘the improvements lu made 
at Umritu-surn, which was for some time called Itam-poorii, or Uamdas-pooru. He 
added much to the population of this city, and formed a famous reservoir of water, 
which he called L'mritn-snrh, or the water of immortality!’ This pool has become the 
resort of the shikhs from all parts, and has given its oivn name and sanctity to this 
city, now called Umritu-surn. 

Thus each of the ten leaders of the shikhs added to the number and power of the 
sect, till, under Govindu-siiighu, tht^ became a formidable nation. This man was a 
political leader rather than a religious guide, and he introduced a number of acconi" 
mpdating rules into the system of his predecessors, to meet the circumstances of a 
people who were to acquire and support their independence by the sword. 

Tliosc who wish to become acquainted with the pcditical events which have ele¬ 
vated a sect of mendicants into a powerful nation, will be highly gratiGed by a pe¬ 
rusal of Sir John Malcolm’s very interesting Sketch. 1 shall merely add, from this 
article, a paragraph respecting the national council of this people; ‘When a Goo- 
roo-muUi, or great national council, is cidled, as it always is, or ought to be, when 
any imminent danger threatens the country, or any large expedition is to be under- 
taken, all the shikh chiefs assemble at Umritu-surri. The assembly, which is call¬ 
ed the Gooroo-niuta, is convened by the Ukal^s ;* and when the chiefs meet upon 

* ‘ The UkalE'tis, or worshippers of «he Eternal, (UkalS-poorooshh,) under the tlimlile character of fanatic 
priests, and desperate soldiers, have usurped tliesolc dirertion of all religious all'lirs at UnirUti-sfiril, and are con¬ 
sequently leading men in a council which is held at that sacred place, and which delihorales under all the influence 
of rcligiuas enthusiasm. Agreeably to thehistorians of that nation, they were first founded by Gooroo-Govindh, 

whose 
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tliis solemn occasion, it is concliuled that all private animosities cease, and that every. 
man sacrifices his personal feelings at the shrine of the general good; and, actuated 
bv principles of pure patriotism, thinks of nothing huttlic interests of the religion, 
and common wealth, to which he belongs.—When the chiefs and principal leaders are 
seated, the Adec-Gi iint’hu and Djsluiina-Padshaliee-Griint’hii,^ are placed before 
them. They all liend their heads Ijefore these scriptures, and exclaim, Wall! tJoa- 
roo jSda Khalsa !—Wah ! Gooroo j'xkie phute ‘ A great quantity of cakes, made 
of wheat, butter, and sugar, are then placed before the volumes of their sacred writ¬ 
ings, and covered with a cloth. Tlie.se holy cakes, which are in commemoration of 
the injunction ofNaiuiku, to eat and to give to others to eat, next receive the. salu- 
talion of the assembly, who then rise, and the Ukalees pray aloud, while the musici¬ 
ans play. TheUkalces, when the prayers are finished, desire the council to be seat¬ 
ed. They sit down, and (he cakes being uncovered, are eaten of by all classes ol 
sliikUs; those, distinctions of original tribes which are, on other occasions, kept up, 
being on this occasion laid aside, in token of their general and complete union in one 
cause. The Ukalees then exclaim, “ Sirdars! (chiefs; this is a Guoroo-niiita !” on 
whicli prayers are again said aloud. The chiefs after this, sit closer, and say to each 
other, “ tlic sacred "runChu is betwixt us, let us swear by our scripture to forget all 
internal disputes, an 1 to be united.” This moment of religious fervor, and ardept 
patriotism, is taken to reconcile all animosities. They (hen proceed to consider the 
danger with which they arc threatened, to settle the best plans fia- averting it, and to 
chuse the generals who are to lead their armies against the comnioi: (memy. 'J’he 

vhdsc inslilulfs, !i« it li is licrti lii-r>ri- sotcl, ili-y :iiint /.I'aloti.ly <lcri-ii lc<l a-aiiisl the iiiiifivaiiiiiis of l!if voira- 

Bfinclii. "ear blue c! i' i mul h m,;!!.' or l)r.ic<‘l *is nf^ici'l roiiJid ilndr itrisis, initiate 

rmivcrts, anil liavc. almost llie ^ulc ilirertioii of the reli-ioii. (vrioiKinics at lJmril!''-.ii'ir'i, u hi.| (: iIum rc.'i.lc, an I 
«f which they drein lliciiisclvei the tl|.f<.|iilc'r.<, iiiid const>i|iK-nlly never desire toquii it unless incuses of great ei- 
Ireuiity. This order of shiklis have a place, or lioong i,oii llie l-.ank of I he saered reservoir of Uiiiriln-srir' where 

they geiieriilly resort, l>ui are iniliviiliially possessed of i.ro|)orlv, ... they ad'eet posertv, ami siihasi npiin 

charily? whirli, liovscver, sinre their nnmhers have liicieaseil, they generally evlorl, hy aeriising the principal 
chiefs of crimes, iinpieing lines upon liien, and, in the event of (heir refusing to pay, pievcniing llieiii from p-r- 
lonning their ahlutium, or gmns thi -.n','li any of their religious eercwoiiies at Umrilu-surj.’ Uatanh't, 

Viil. xi. 

• The words DiishSnia-Padshaliff-Orilut’lii'i, means, ‘the tciitli leader’s boot,’ or llie work wr.'tlen diiiify .'!•» 
president y of lUc tenth leader, (Jov’tn.lu-siiigliu. 
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fjrsl Gooroo-mfita was assembled by Gooroo-Govindu, and the latest was called iu 
1805, when tlie British army pursued Holkar into the Punjab.’ 

Tlio sbikhs pay the same reverence to their shastriis which they formerly paid to 
their religious leaders. These books are placed in their temples and worshipped,* 
and in some places are read twice or thrice a day, by an officiating priest called a grun- 
t’hi«, who, before he begins to read, bathes, puts on clean apparel, sweeps the place 
where the book is to be worshipped, covers It with a mat; places a stool on the mat; 
spreads a cloth on the stool, and on this clotli jnits the hook or books; the book is al¬ 
ways wrapt up in a cloth, either plain or gilt, according to tlie ability of the owmer; . 
the cloths (Avhicli are several when it belongs to a rich man) arc next taken off with 
imich revenmee; incense is burnt; red powder sprinkled, and garlands of flowers laid 
upon the book, to which the person makes a bow.t The grunt’hee reads aloud, and 
those present who are able, join him in singing, or rather chanting the poetical parts 
of what is read. The grunt’hw receives fees or presents, beside the offerings made at 
the times of worship; and lands are sometimes given to temples, as well as to the offi¬ 
ciating grunt’hees. 

Those who have leisure and opportunity, read portions of these books daily, and 
repeat certain words, in the form of petition, four times a day. They who have not 
these books, repeal the name of Naniiku or Govindu-singhu, or address prayers to 
one of these leaders once or twice a day. This daily worship is performed either 
in the dwelling house, or in a separate place devoted to religious uses. A shikh never 
opens a copy of his shastros without first bowing to the book. 

The doctrine of these two books respecting God, i.s, that he is an invisible Spirit, ' 
and is to be conceived of as being active and passive, with and without qualities. 
They contain the histories of the Hindoo incarnations, and inculcate the doctrine of 

* The wcU informed shikh adfmplx lojiislify the outward appearance of svorship, by saying, that he does 
this, (hat the lower orders may regard the ronteuts of these books. 

+ When the person performs etich of these ceremonies, he repeats an incantation, taken from the sha8tr&, or 
if be ignorant of the proper prayer, he says, “ Oht Oootoo." 

C c c 2 
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the Hindoos respecting Briimha, Vishnoo, Shivii, the creator, the preserver, and the 
destroj'cr; and in difl'erent parts of these works are to be found forms of praise to 
Naraynnu, who is, h(»wevcr, re\’ered as the one God. There are three things wliich 
these works particularly commend, as, a disposition'to serve Narayunu;—devotion, 
toipressed in repeating the names of Naraynnh, in meditating on these names, and in 
praising Narayunn,—and union with devout persons. Govinda-singhu’s work con- 
tains forms of praise to Narayonn, whose clnef name in this book is Ukalu-poorooshfi, 
or the everlasting. They advise shikhs to seek absorption in God, rather than the 
happiness enjoyed in inferior hoatens, from whence the soul descends to enter on a 
succession ot births. The performance of the ceremonies prescribed in their books, 
is the shikh way to final beatitude. These books further teach, that the sorrows ex¬ 
perienced in the dillerent tran.smigrations of tlic soul, are the fruit of sin; that as long 
as the soul is confined in the body, it is in chains; and that whether the chains be of 
gold or of iron, it is still a prisoner, and enduring punishments. They also believe in 
the existence of the Hindoo king of death, Yiinin, and in the punishments he inflicts. 

Govindii-singhii set up the worship of Doorga, and oflered bloody sacrifices at her 
fcstivals,but he did not direct his disciples to worshipany other deity, though the work 
written by him contains accounts of other deities. The worship of this goddess fs at 
present .seldom performed before an image, but if an old image have existed in any 
place from time immemorial, the shikhs worship it. In general, however, they pile 
a number of weapons together, as the representative o( Doorga. 

These people arc divided into two great sects, one of which adheres to Naniikd, and 
the other to Govindil-singhu; yet both these chiefs are venerated by all the shikhs. 
—The disciples of Nanukiiare called khoolasas, and have less ofa warlike dispositi¬ 
on than those of Govindii-singhu, who are called kluilsas. In the Punjab, the khal- 
sasarc most numerous. A chief, to prove tlie courage ofa khalsa, sometimes seizes 
him, and threatens him with punishment if he will not shave his beard. Should he re¬ 
fuse, he beats him; if this do not change his purpose, he proceeds as though he were 
about to kill liiin. If he resolve to part with life rather than W'ith his hair, he pets 
him at liberty, as a good khalsa. 
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. When a person wishes to become a shikh, he makes known his intention to some 
griint’bee, or to any person learned iii their shastrus, and if he wish to become a khal- 
sa, he permits his hair togrow. When his hair has grown a month or two, he goes again 
to the grunt’Jiee, who prepare.4 the nectar, by stirring a knife in a bowl of water, re- 
pcating inc^tations : a person present joins the hands of the new disciple, into which 
the grunt’hee pours some of this water of life, of which he drinks five times, and after¬ 
wards rubs a little on his eyes. While he receives this water, he repeats, five 
times, f'Fa/tGooroo jaula Khaha !—Wahl Gooroo jeeda phuteh !* The grunt'hee 
next demands lus name ; which, if insignificant in sound or meaning, is changed for 
another, and (he word singhu added, iifter this, a meat-offering is prepared, call¬ 
ed kiira prhsadn, composed of clarified butter, flour, sugar, milk, and various kinds 
of fruits, mixed, and baked on the fire. The grunt'hS now worships the book, 
and presents to it some of the meat-offering, the rest of which is offered to Ukalu- 
poorooshh, in the name of Nanukii, accompanied with a prayer to (lovindn-singhu, 
that his blessing may rest upon tliis person now becoming a sliikh. At the close of 
these ceremonies, the food is distributed among the spectators of every cast; and the 
grunt’hee addresses a short discourse to the disciple respecting tlic religion of the 
shikhs, and teaches him an incantation, by repeating it in his presence till it be learnt, 
ot else he gives it him in writing. The shikhs pay great reverence to the initiatory 
incantation, but less to their spiritual guides than the Hindoos. Women are made 
shikhs in the same manner as men ; the only dift'erence in the form is, that when the 
nectar is prepared for women, it is stirred with the back instead of the edge of the 
knife. When a Miisulman becomes a shikli, he is forbidden in the strongest manner to 
eat beef. • 

The shikhs have a number of festivals, but they are all celebrated in a similar man¬ 
ner; the difference consists principally in the degree of splendour attached to them : 
among other festivals are, the anniversaries of the birth and death of Nanuku; and 
monthly ceremonies when the sun enters a new sign. In the month Kartiku, also, on 
the 14th of the wane of the moon, at Umritu-siiru, they have a great annual feast, 
called Deepii-mala, when, from all the surrounding countries, two or three hundred 

• IfiiA.an exclamalion of admiration; Gooroo, spiritual teacher; jndit, .nn honourable epithet; KhaUa, de¬ 
liverance, or emancipation from the chains conncctei! with a bodily slate, and phuleli, victory or giory. 
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thousand people are said to bathe in the sacred pool, with the same faith in its vi.*-- 
I UPS as the Hinilooshave in Ghn^a. On other occasions, people from all the neighbour¬ 
hood, come and bathe in this pool; and those n.ho live on the spot bathe in it daily. 
When the shikhs bathe in any other place, they call to remembrance this pool, and 
• priiy for the blessings connected with bathing in Dmritii-siirJi. 

Their temples are built by rich men, or by a few persons uniting to defray the ex¬ 
pense. They have a Hat roof, and are sufficiently capacious to accommodate multi¬ 
tudes of worsldppers, who sometimes sit, and at other times stand, during worshij^ 

Various sects of religions mendicjints are fo\ind amongst the shikhs, as Nanfikr- 
shakhces,* Nirvaueesjt Ukalees,:]: and Nirmmiilus.^ 

The shikhs have certain ceremonies, after the birth of a child,j] at their marriages, 
and at deatli: some present offerings to the manes of deceased ancestors, copying the 
ceremonies ofthe Hind()os. The shows at their weddings resemble those of the Hin¬ 
doos. The shikhs keep their women in great slavery, yet instances of infidelity are 
not uncommon. Should a man murder his yvife on account of improper conduct, he 
is not punished. Tlic chief says, if he were to punish such a husband, all tlie women 
of the country would become unfaithful. 

The shikhs burn their dead; and their wives, sometimes, but very seldon:, ascend 
tKc funeral pile with their husbands. Tiiis is done, however, by those who arc least 
detached from the Hindoo system. They generally sing certain couplets of their 
shastrh, acrom|)anied with music, as they convey the body to the cemetry; and some- 

* Thai is, tliasp '\ ln» oWrv** (Ik* cn^toms of Nanrkn. •• + Thesp po fnlirely nakrd. These 

mendiranls wear bine a|ip.'ii'ri, and profe?*' 1o believe in ITkaln-poorooslift. ^ I he name of these men- 

diranls intimate'', that ihey are sirde*^8 

p Before the time of Naonk'i, the |ieoplp of the Punjab, of hipb cast, used (o destroy all (heir female chil¬ 
dren after preserving the first-born. Naiiiiku forbad this to all hiK disciples on pain of exeommunication. The 
praetiee still eiUt-s in the Punjab amongst those who follow the Hindoo religion. Some ofthe descendants of 
^ianukh too, « ho do not profess the religion of their ancestor, perpetrate these murders. 
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times a great multitude of shikhs assemble on these occasions, and continue singing 
till the bod^ is entirely consumed. 

The shikhs have schools for the instruction of children, at the places consecrated 
lo Naniiku, and in villages belonging to different chiefs; the grunt’bees also teach the 
luoaning of their sacred books to individuals v/ho desire it; and even sliJodriis are 
permitted to explain these books to others. 

The division of iiicii into c.ists exists among the shikhs in some measure ; but the 
sisikh brainir.'us, kslaitriyos, voishyns, and slijodrhs fifofono sect)* eat together. 
The poita is not much regarded, especially by the regular shikhs. In the article of 
marriage, Iiovrever, the cast is very strictly regarded. 

The shikhs eat the (lesli of wild fowl, and wild hogs; and the lower orders eat tame 
fowls. Iloiise-feci hogs are forbidden. Spirits are not forbidden, and many indulge 
to excess, but tiieir ihvourite beverage i.s bhnngd.f 

l.ani informed, that tliere are at present as many as a biindred cliiefs possessing 
separate districts in the Pfinjab; that Rrmjiiel-singhb, the most powerful, can bring 
10’),000 soldiers into the field, and that hi.s revenues amount to near two crores of 
roopees anmiallv. E.ich petty chief is the judge in his own domain, and he appoints 
village magistrates, who hear the evidence of witnesses, or the advice of four or five 
persons who may be present. The administration of justice is, however, but ill at* 
tended lo. The shikhs punish thieves by hanging them, or cutting them lo pieces. 
They have jails, but no written, civil, or criminal laws. 

» Tliat i.‘i, all the followcis of NauKku i-at jimIo all (liojc nlio follnir Govindii-singliS. 

S The Iraves of hemp, bruised u illi eertaia spices, and mixed with water, make a very Klroogaod intoxirat' 

bpvera^^r^ called t»hun|;u, nrhiddlicc. 
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Doctrines taught by NanakH, and other Shikh leaders. 

« 

Extracted from the Adec-Grfint’lifi. 

f/ngudo, according to the commentary on this work, is represented as asking Na- 
nfiku respecting the deity; to which the sage replies: He is truth, the Creator and 
Governor of all things, omnipresent, free from fear, and from enemies, immortal, 
from everlasting, self-existent, lie is the truth: he existed in this form before the 
foundation of the world, and he remains the same while the world exists, and after 
it shall be destroyed: be is to be knows by means of a spiritual guide. 

Absorption in God is not to be obtained by ceremonial purifications, nor by ob¬ 
serving perpetual silence, nor by excessive indulgence, nor by learning. In what way 
then, asks the disciple, is delusion to be destroyed and truth to be obtained ? By ob¬ 
serving the divine commands, without being diverted by the sorrows or pleasures of 
the present state. The disciple continues. What are the commands of God, and how 
far do they extend? Nanukn replies, His command brought the universe into exis¬ 
tence : this is one command, but beyond this I cannot describe his authority; by his 
command all animals came into existence, the great and the small, the excellent and 
the degraded; by his command, joy and sorrow were assigned to all, and by the same 
power future happiness was prepared for the good; birth, and death, and all things 
were appointed by him, and without his command nothing takes place. He who 
obeys God must be humble. 

The disciple next enquires. If a person praise the commands of God, will he de¬ 
rive any advantage from thence ? Nannkii replies, If any one can sing the praise of 
his commands, let him do it; he who cannot, let him understand these commands, and 
without pride let him think upon them. Let him who sings these praises, acknow¬ 
ledge his own insignificance and dependance on God; he will praise his excellent 
qualites and his power. Let him, from other shaetrus also, if he be able, select 
forms of praise, and use them. 
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To the end of the Jiipu-jS, Nanfikn goes on to describe the divine properties, and 
the works of God, togetiier with the effects of devotion on the mind. In one place, 
in reply to a question respecting offeripgs, he directs, as the most acceptable offer¬ 
ings, morning praise to God, and the presentation of the body to him. H e promises 
the person who does this, the divine favour, and future absorption. ‘ He who serves 
God, the fountain of all good, will obtain his blessing. God is served, by listening 
to ills excellencies, by meditating on them, and by celebrating their praise; the me¬ 
thod of which is to be obtained from a spiritual guide, who is above all tlie gods; and 
who is in fact God himself.’ 

Naniikn says, that pilgrimages and other devout actions may be good, if performed 
to please God; but that pilgrims must not seek their own profit in them, since every 
thing depends on the motive. When asked, whether life might be prolonged by per¬ 
forming ceremonies, Nanuka declared, that every ceremony would be followed by a 
succession of births, if union to God were overlooked. Hearing the praise of God 
is followed by every degree of exaltation, subject to future birth,* even to the dig¬ 
nity of the gods. God is praised by Chitru-Gooptu and by all the gods, by all the 
nymphs, and bj' all beings. He himself, as well as all his works, are infinite. Meditat¬ 
ing oh God is followed by unspeakable gain, even by absorption in God, which ab¬ 
sorption also includes the whole of such a person’s friends. 

God has created innumerable worlds. The period of creation is not laid down 
in any writing; it is known only to God. The Hindoos place Kochchnph under 
the earth, to support it, and the Musulmans, a cow—but Nanuku says, Tiie earth and 
all worlds are upheld by Religion,'! the mother of which being, is Compassion, who 
dwells with Contentment. 

In reply to a question from a disciple, respecting the value of outward ceremonies, 

* Nan^kQilncs iiutaecnt to have said iniich respecting; the nature of future happiness in heaven, nor to have 
acknowled|;ed the Hindoo heavens; he tauj;hl, however, that there was a heaven where persuns enjoy sensual 
happiness for a limited time, subject to future transmigrations. ' 

t This sentiment approaches towards the juiu& doctrine, that Religion and Irrcligion are the only governors 
Of the world. 


D dd 
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Nannka, without altogether rejecting the efficacy of ceremonies, recommended men¬ 
tal worship as of greater importance, adding, that this was agreeable to the vedus. 

Nanakii, in the same work, rejects ail the ornameuts and trappings of mendicants, 
and says, virtue is the best ornaiuent for a pilgrim: he objects to separate religious 
societies, and recommends his followers to unite themselves to tiie w hole human race. 
He further says, that the best victory is that which a man obtains over his own pas¬ 
sions. 

* To the Being who is unchangeable and eternal, <lo obeisance. Let wisdom be 
your food; let compassion prepare it. Nature is the mother of the world; Bruraha, 
Yishnoo, and Shivfi are her sons, who rule under (he direction of God : he sees them ; 
but remains himself concealed. From the four primary elements, and day and 

night, sprang the universe. God, the invisible, dwells in truth. A thousand tongues 
can never complcathis praise ; nor is the power to worship him inherent in man; it 
is the gift of fiod. The knowledge of God is more than all ceremonies, and fills the 
soul with joy. He who is ashamed of sin, is happy ; he who performs works of 
merit, shall obtain happiness.’ 

The above is an epitome of the contents of the Jfipu-.Tee, which chapter of the 
Adee-Grunt’hn is directed (o bo read or repeated daily by every shikh, either before 
or after bathing. If a person cannot read or repeat the whole, he is directed to 
read five verses. It is not to be supposed, however, that allshikhs preserve in their 
houses even .so much as this chapter of the Adce-Grnnt’hii. Some, "l( is true, com¬ 
mit to memory the whole of this chapter; and a few shtkhs are to be found, who can 
repeat more than a third part of the Adee-Grant’ha, a thick volume in folio. Others 
commit to memory a similar quantity of Govindd-singhu’a work. 

In the 42d page of the Adee-Gront’ho, Nanhkn compares the body to a field, the 
mind to the husbandman, tlie praises of God to seed: and absorption in God he deems 
the fruit. 

Uijoonu, in the 50th page, says, the place where the devout sit becomes purified and 
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is made excellent. In the 53d page, he thus exalts the spiritual guide (Nannko): 
the sight of him brings all the benefits which arise from visiting every holy place, 
and delivers from all future births. 


L'nifini'dasfi, in the 59th page, praises the devout mendicant, by declaring, that 
though he be of the lowest rank in life, people will praise him to the neglect even of 
the gods. 

Nannku, in the C9th page, replies to those who value themselves on their birtli, 
by placing him who is under the influence of wicked principles, on a level with a 
basket-maker (i. e. a person of low cast); the cruel, with a butcher; the slanderer, 
with a sweeper; the wrathful, with a clifmdalu. .Such a man, though he surround 
himself during his meals with a fence,* lest he should be defiled, deceives himself, 
as he in fact cats with a basket-maker, a butcher, a sweeper, or a chnndalu. Speaking 
truth is the best purifier of the body; good works, the best fence, and repeating the 
name of God, the bestablution; excellence of character, is confined to him who pre¬ 
serves himself from evil. 

Riivee-dasu, a shoe-maker, but a celebrated devotee, says, in the 70th page of this 
work, that the difference betwixt God and animal life is similar to that betwixt gold 
and golden ornaments, betwixt water and its waves. 

Whatever thou hast, wife, riches; yea, thy own body, give it to God^—VrjoonUi 
p. 74. • 

‘Compassion is the true mosque; righteousness, the true seat for worship; bash- 
fulness, the true circumcision ; holiness, the true fasting; proper conduct, the true 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; speaking truth, the true kulma, or gayiitive ; excellent con¬ 
duct, the true praise of God ; these form the true Musulman. Injustice committed 
by a Miis ilraan, is ei.ting swine’s flesh, and in a Hindoo, eating heof: such a sinner 
can neither be saved by the peers, nor by the gods.’— NanfikCty p. 87. 

* An allnsiuii lo (be |iracibe of (be Hindoos, who somcUinrs draw a ring round them as they sit to eat. 

D d d 2 
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Nanukn, in the S13th page, helds up conij/assion as the cotton, contentment as 
the threads, truth, the weaving of the threads, and the subjection of the passions, 
the knots, of th^ true poita, which never bret^a nor becomes soiled. He who wears 
this poita, is blessed. Again, if touching thedcad make a person unclean, as 
all Ave eat is dead, men must always be unclean; but as evil desire alone defiles the 
mind, so does falsehood, the tongue} lust, the eyes, and listening to defamation, the 
ears: he who is thus defiled, becomes the prey of Ynmn, the king of death. Whatso¬ 
ever makes a man forget God, renders him unclean. Birth and death are not the 
causes of unclcanhesB j for these events proceed from God. 

Nanriku further taught, that the person who worships God with outward things 
only, is in an error; that a pure body is the true vddu; the mind, the true sacrificial 
garment; vrisdotn, the true poita; meditation on God, the proper vessel for M’or- 
»hip; and the only true prayer, that in which the worshippers desire to be incessant¬ 
ly employed in repeating the name of God. He who observes these rules, will obtain 
absorption. 

Nannkn reproves meh for presenting different essences to God, and anointing tlieir 
bodies with them after worship, recommending rather the name of God as the in¬ 
cense, and regarding the mind as the stone on which it is ground, and good works as 
another essence mixed with the former; he adds, that purifyingthc vessels of worship 
is useless, the purification of the mind being the only essential requisite. 

Urjoonn, in the 224lh page, says, that the 330,000,000 of gods, including Brnmlia, 
Vishnoo, and Shivii, are all suliject to God. 

The devout are truly .excellent, of whatever east, or however poor.*—iViiniiA-S. 

• To excUc in the minds of liU fallowed the love of devotipn, Nanukfi, while living, wits acensfomed to relnie 
the following story : Jonukti, the king, the fiither of 85?la, was very devout, and had merited heaven; bat at 
the tithe of death Ite declared to Yfirat', that he w as resolved to go to heaven by the way of hell. Y5mu in¬ 
formed him, that he had no sins to expiate hy siiflering, and that such a course was unusitah Jiinilk&, however, 
insisted oh seeing this place on Ms way to heaveit; and bis request was complied with. On bis arrival at the 

infernal 
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The devout, however poor, never ask God for richtti.-—Ritnee^dasu. ' Naniikn, in 
p. 409, makes the following quotation from Khveeru, a mendicant who wrote several 
small pieces still extant: ‘He who merel^^ studies the v^da> repeats the gayutr^,' 
and wears the poita, is not the honourable person; the devout Alone are to be ho¬ 
noured.’ In page 501, Uijoonu commends the example of the mail who rejects all 
outward ceremonies, and worships God only in the mind. 

Many pronounce sin an evil, and yet love it; but the devout reject sin, and apply 
to the concerns of a future state. To obtain wealth, some worship Shivn, others 
steal, and others endure the greatest burdens, but not an atom of this wealth ac¬ 
companies them into eternity ; while those works of merit, which would accompany 
and save them, are totally neglected. The Mushiman judge sits on the seat of justice, 
and, repeating the name of God, and counting his beads, receives bribes, and sells 
justice; the bramhim puts on his poita, when he eats surrounds hiinself with a ring 
to keep off the unclean, and performs daily ablutions, but lives in sin; all the Cere¬ 
monies practised by thege persons are profitless.— Nan&kH. 

xj 

^ Uijoono says, p. 406, that God is not compelled to grant blessings by any works 
of merit—devotion alone has this power over God. 

Nanuku, in p. 543, defends those who cat flesh, proving that all eat flesh,.even 
the child supported by his mother’s milk, and that all men live more or less by in¬ 
justice ; that even herbs obtained by unlawful gains are forbidden food. In the G09th 
page, he gives an Account of the punishments inflicted in different hells by Yumu, the 
Indian Pluto, on those who have neglected a devout life. 

infprnal rp^ions, hUpresenre evidently assiiagrd the torments of (he wicked; and the crimiitals entreated himlo 
remain aiiinn;i; them, at least during a bhort period, lie bejv^ed to he excused, but entrented Yfimhlo oblige him 
l)y liberatinie; these miserable wretclie«. Viimii declared, Uiat (ill (heir sins were expiated no power could eman¬ 
cipate them. .I''iiuka then transferred lo them the merit of an hour's devotion, and a general joal delivery was 
the immediate consequence. Such was the power and merit of devotion! Nanfikii, at the close of this story, used 
to add, that remerabrpnee of Cod, and pious feelings, were beyond all crremouics eflicaciou$« 
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Account of the followers of ChoMnyu. 

IN another part of this work, we have given, amongst the gods, an account of 
Choitfln)' 0 , and of the origin of the sect to which he gave rise. We shall therefore 
now merely notice the principles, numbers, and moral state of this sect. 

Choitunyn, though he rejected the institution of the cast, does not appear to have 
introduced any new doctrine‘. among his followers. He adopted as tl.e object of 
worship one of the Hindoo gods, Krishnn, under the form ofllnree; and gave his 
disciples an initiatory incantation containing lliis name. He declared, that most of 
the ceremonies of the Hindoos were unprofitable; but inculcated repetitions of the 
name of liurec; bowing and presenting offerings to his image , as well as devotion of 
mind to this god, under the characters of .servant, friend, &c.—He (aught, that tlieie 
was no merit in pilgrimages to sacred places, but that journics in ‘carch of the de¬ 
vout and wise, were not improper. His attachment to Iluree, to the exclusion ofthe * 
other gods, had no reference to the doctrine of the unity of God; be admitted the 
Hindoo mythology, but taught his disciples to devote themselves only to fluree. 
Th® other ceremonies of the Hindoos, he did not reject as errors; but declared, that 
in the kulee yoogu they were not necessary. He taught, that the devout worshipper 
ofHorefl would obtain heaven by his devotion. 

Choitunyu did not leave any works behind him, though ho was acquainted with the 
S'lngskritu language: the doctrines that have ^siiicc been given in writing, as the 
tenets of the sect, are said lo have been delivered orally by him; and the writers 
belonging to thia sect hav e endeavoured to prove, that they are derived from the 
works venerated by the Hindoos. 

In the article to which we have already referred, (page 172), the reader will find 
an account of Choituny.’s two coadjutors, (jdwoita and Nityanundu. Both these 
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survived Choitunyri, and helped to «tetablish the sect, of which they acknowledged 
Choitnnyu to have been the founder. • 

After the death of.theeo leaders, Roopn-Goswamee, Snnatann-Ooswame?, his bro¬ 
ther, and ,1 eevn-Goswamee, formed the doctrines of Choitanyn into a system. These 
men were all learned in the Hindoo shastrhs; the two former were men of some dis¬ 
tinction. Their principal writings are the Horee-bhoktee-vilasn, a commentary on 
the Shree-bhagnvutn, another on the tenth chapter of tlie ShieS-bbagiivotn, a Songs- 
kritn grammar, a poem in honour of Krishnh, a work on poetical allusions, a poetical 
life of Choitfinyo, &c. 

During the lives of these writers, or soon after their decease, many persons of in¬ 
fluence joined this sect, and increased the number of Choithnyu's followers very con- 
siderably, but the persons most honoured were the descendsmts of Udwoitu and Nit- 
yamindu: Choitonyu left no family. Some persons consider Choitfinyn as a full in- 
carnation of Vishnoo, Udwoitu as SIiivH, and Nifyanundn as Buld-ramu, the brother 
ofKrisluiu. 

At present, the great leaders of this sect are the heads of the families of UUwoitii 
andNityaniindo, who live at Shantee-pooru and Khurduhn,* though collateral branch¬ 
es of these families in diflerent places have collected a number of diaciplos. They 
are known by the general name Gosaee, (Goswamw). 

These leaders, however, though at the head of a sect which disregards cast, are 
as tenacious of these distinctions as the most rigid of the regular Hindoos: they do 
not eat with their own disciples, and are careful to marry amongst families profess* 
ing the ancient religion. 

The disciples of Choitunyu are initiated as well as married by the gosaees, to whon\ 
fees are given. These gosaees honour the festivals sacred to Krishnu, or Iluree, and 
crowds of disciples assemble on these occasions to enjoy the festivities. 

• Thin place it about three miles sooth.east of Serampore. 
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A number of insignificant temples and images, dedicated to tliis deified mendicant, 
are scattered op and down in various places in Bengal. It is supposed that out of 

sixteen Hindoos in Bengal, lire will be found tp be of this sect; but many, 1 am in> 

« 

formed, are persons of the very lowest description as it respects moral character, 
even as many as three in five. 

The majority of the followers of Choitonya subsist either wholly or in part as 
public mendicants ; and amongst these, numbers of thieves are to be found. It has 
lately been ascertained, that persons of this description are very numerous : they as¬ 
sume the profession of a voiragie, or religious mendicant, and receive the reverence 
of the people, as persons eminent for sanctity, bat arc in reality common robbers. 
They do not all appear to subsist by mendicity; many of them make necklaces, twine, 
&c. merely that they may appear to their neighbours as persons subsisting by a law¬ 
ful profession. 

The sect ofChoitunyu is increasing daily; as it opens a door to the practise ol'men¬ 
dicity, encourages an indiscriminate and most licentious mixture of the sexes, and 
emancifmtes from .the yoke of the oist, without incurriog the disgrace usually follow¬ 
ing that event. 

The following works are very popular amongst this sect:—Krisbnu-keSrttdnu, by 
Govindh-dusu, and Vidya-putee. Ohoitunya-manguln, the history ofChoitunyu, in 
viMrse, by Lochonu, a voishauvu. Pa-shundb-daluna, a work in favour of the voish- 
nuvns, by Radha-madhfivu. Choitilnyu-churitamrith, by Krisbnu-dasu. This is a 
work in defence of Choitonyu, partly in Sungskrilu and partly in Bengalee. Voisli- 
navh-brirdhhnu, by Doivukoii-nhnduna. Choitanyu-bhaghvath, by Vrinda-vunu-dasn. 
Munu-shikshya, by Nurottiimu. Ragu-mdyu-kond, a work on subduing the passions, 
by RTopu-goswani^. Riisumnyu-kMika, on devotedness to Krishna, by Siinatunu, 
n voislmhva. Premu-bhuklee-chnBdrlka. bv T’kakooru-fi-oswam^. 
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'section VI. 

Aciount of all the Hindoo Sects, 

Kxiracted from the Vidw&omodfi>ThrBng[n?E, a work by ChirBnjSBrB. 

THIS work begins with the following invocation to Doorga ; May she who re¬ 
moves the darkness of the mind, who is revealed from everlasting, who, though in¬ 
visible, exists in the earth, who enlightens the ignqrant, whose forehead is adorn-* 
ed with the crescent, the fixed rays of whose body resemble the lightning, whose 
body is like the clouds—descend into my mind. 

[Then follows an account of the author’s fiimily, after which the author introduc¬ 
es the reader to the court of Dukshft, king of Gourti, where the priest of the king, 
and a number of learned men, are assembled in the presence of the monarch,] 

In the first place, the master of the ceremonies announces to the monarch the ap¬ 
proach ofa Voisiinhvo, in the following w’ords; May it please your Majesty, the per¬ 
son now approaching wears the mark of his sect, extending from the tip of his nose 
to the centre of his head; has the representations of the weapons of Vishnoo itti- 
pressed on his body; is clothed in yellow garments, and wears a necklace of tooliisee 
beads; he has purified his body by bathing, &c. and repeats the name Hfiree, Huree, 
as he comes. The voishiinvu now approaches the king, and says, ‘ May Vishnoo en¬ 
ter thy mind ; he on whom Shivii and all the gods, sitting as yogees, meditate; he who 
dwells in Voikoont’hu ; he who fills the universe, but remains invisible; and whose 
body resembles that of Brimha.’—Saying this, he takes his seat in the assembly. 

The master of the ceremonies, seeing a Shoivu approaching, mentions him to the 
king in these words : The excellent person who is now coming, has his hair bound 
up as a turban round his head, is girt round the waist with a tyger’s skin, is covered 
with ashes, and bis head, neck, and arms, are surrounded with roodrakshu bead-rolls. 

Jb) e e 
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The shoivii, entering the presence of the king," pronounces the following blessing: 
‘ May Shunknru, who instructs the world, whose praises are celebrated in the vcdns, 
the tiintrus, and the pooraniis, who is the olyect of meditation to the yogees, who 
directs the gods in the work of creation, who, though'invisible, for the preservation 
of the world, becomes visible, who meditates on his own qualities—may he preserve 
thcc.’ After which, he takes his place iu the assembly. 

The pundit next announces aShaktu, thus: ‘ He who now approaches, comes like 
the full moon, with a java flower in his hair, a garland ofinullika flowers encircling 
his neck; a crescent, the mark of His sect, on his forehead; becomes meditating on 
Doorga. The shaktii then addresses the king—' May she, on whom Hiiree, lluia, 
and Brumha depend in the work of preservation, destruction and creation, she wlio 
destroys the fear of future birth, who saves the three worlds, who destroys the ene¬ 
mies, and fulfils the desires, of her disciples—may this goddess preserve thee.’ Af¬ 
ter this, he sits down. 

The same person next announces a Haree-HSra-dwoitii-vadS: He who now ad¬ 
vances, is adorned with a tooldsie necklace, is covered with ashes, meditates on Hd- 
ree-Uuro, and invites others, for the sake of their salvation,, to become the disciples 
of this god- He thus blesses the king—‘ May both Shunkurn and Vishnoo dwell 
in thy heart, the half of whom is engaged in the devotions of a yogw, and near tlie 
other half sitsLukshmee; be who encircles himself with Uiiuntu (the king of serpents), 
who rides on Gurooru—may he, entering thy mind, preserve thee.’ Saying, tliis, he 
sits down. 

A Noiyayika and a yoisheshiku, coining hand in hand, are thus announced : These 
come viewing this asscnihly with the utmost codtempt, the goddess of learning danc¬ 
ing on their tongues. They then salute the king, ‘ May G(»d preserve thee; he wlio, 
taking the forms of Briimha, Vishnoo and Sliivu, creates, preserves and destroys, the 
world; he who influencc.s all to good and evil, he whose will, whose work, and whose 
wisdom, are irresistible; he who exists as separate from animal life, and who is ful¬ 
ness itself.’ 
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The next person introduced is a MSman<ysukii, who is thus described: This man 
approaches with the marks of vows and of a sacnliccr upon him, teaching his disciples 

the forms of religion. He thus blesses the monarch : ‘ May your Majesty always be 

* 

engaged in religious services, which raised Indrii to his throne, Sooryu to be monarch 
over the hosts of heaven, and the merit of which indeed, descending to tliee from a 
former birth, has now raised thee to a kingly throne.' Having pronounced this bles¬ 
sing, he sits down. 

The master of the ceremoniesuext introduces a Vedantee Hiiw : This person comes 
as one who has renounced all pleasure, his apparel is painted with earth from the 
mountains, and in his hand he holds a d-mdee’s staff; having ascended the vessel which 
is to carry him across I he ocean of this world, he approaches as though he were com¬ 
ing to preserve from destruction this whole assembly. Addressing the king, the 
\ edant^ sa> s, ‘ May the glorious Being who is wisdom, and joy, who is omnipresent, 
the only one, the everlasting, who is free from passion, in whom the universe exists, 
as the shadow of the sun in the water*—may he give thee the knowledge, tliat thou 
art the same with him.’ Having said this, he sits down. 

The next persons announced are a follower of the Sankhj'u, and another of the 
Patanjiilii school. They are thus described: These come with bodies bulky towards 
the head, and lean at the extremities ;t professing similar sentiments, and meditating 
on realities. Being introduced, he of the Sankhyn sect thus addresses the monarch 
—‘ May nature (unaffected by spirit, as the water-lily by the water), by whom, be¬ 
ginning with greatness, the universe was made, prosper thee.’ The Patinjuhi thus 
blesses the king: ‘May the king pursue pleasure communicated by the vein through 
w hicli the soul of theyogee ascending to the ba.silar suture, from thence escapes from 
the body, and obtains final deliverance.’ He then sits down. 

A Poiiraniku next approaches, and is thus described; Here comes a person full 

* Tb.il is, visible objecls lire false images iif lliin who alone Is truth, and tbroueb (he Want of (he knowledge 
of whom, men aci as though they had a distinct oxistenec. 

+ Caused bj hanging a ilb (he bead downwarde, as an act of religious austerity. 

E ee2 
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of words, with a mind fixed on God, instructing others in religious duty. He thus ad¬ 
dresses the king; ‘ May Narayoiiu preserve thee; he who in the form of a fish i)rought 
up the v6das: who in that of a boar, saved the earth; in that ofa tortoise, supports the 

r 

universe; in that ofa lion, destroyed a giant; in that ofa dwarf, carried Vaninnu down 
to Patalfi; in that of Porushoo-Rarafi, destroyed the kshhtriyhs ; in tlie form of Ra- 
mn, destroyed RavOnu ; in that of Buhi-Ramfi, called Rohinee mother; in that of 
Rooddha, declared the slaughter of animals in sacrifice to be unlawful; and who, in 
that of Kolkec, at the end of the iron age, will destroy the wicked, and restore the 
golden age.' He then takes his place in the assembly. 

A Jyotishu next approaches the assembly, and is thus announced : Here comes a 
person acquainted with the fates of men; who can declare things past, present, and to 
come; and who meditates on the nine planets. Addressing the king, he says. ‘ May 
Sooryh make thee glorious like himself; may Chnndrh make thee a dispenser of joy 
like himself; may Munghlii bestow a blessing on thee; may Boodhn give thee wis¬ 
dom ; may Vrihusphtee endow thee with learning; may Shookrii give thee the know¬ 
ledge of verse; may Shnnee destroy thy incapacity; may Rahoo remove the wicked¬ 
ness of thy heart; uaay K^too erect for thee the standard of victory.' lie then takes 
his seat. 

Next a professor of the Ayoor-v6dfi draws near, who is thus described : Behold 
a voidyo; who by his medical knowledge removes the miseries of mankind; who 
gives joy to a patient, as the full-moon to the s|>ectators; he comes as the afflicter 
of affliction. He thus blesses the king: ‘May the king possess faith in the vir¬ 
tues of medicine, which renders the person emaciated by disease beautiful as a hea¬ 
venly courtezan.’ He sits down. 

The next person introduced is a grammarian, who is mentioned as repeating the 
Kiilapii (a grammar); and is announced as the very image of Muha-devu, an incar¬ 
nation of Ununtii. lie thus blesses the king: ‘ May thy glory, O king, be published 
through the world; be thou the helper of ail; silting on a firm seat, practise religion; 
compose differeitt^.’ He then retires to the circle, and sits amongst the learned men. 
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..An Uluiikarn professor now appears, and is tiuis introduced: here conies a man 
forming prose and verse with great ingenuity, causing his words to dance as he walks. 
He thus blesses the king: * Jdayest thou spend thy days in the joy arising from pleas¬ 
ant conversation; conversation embracing amorous, heroic, tender, ludicrous, dis¬ 
gusting, wonderful, terrific, and wrathful subjects.* He also takes his place. 

An atheist approaches next, and is thus announced: Afraid of destroying life, hero 
comes OHO who sweeps the ground on which lie treads; and who has plucked off the 
hair from his head, lie thus blesses the king : ‘ Mayest thou never be drawn aside 
by tlie words of deceivers, who worship the gods, and excite to religious ceremonies 
by the hopes of future rewards; who promise heaven to the sacrificers of animals; 
who talk of objects invisible.’— 

Hearing these words of the atheist, all the assembly rise up, saying: ‘ Oht thou 
wicked one. Who art thou ? Whence comest thou r’ 

The unbeliever replies—I am the sinner—^ye are the holy, ye who ii'uitlessly de¬ 
stroy the lives of sentient beings! ' 

The Meemangsnka replies : the animals which I destroy in sacrifice obtain hea¬ 
ven ; the gods are pleased with sacrifices; the sacrificer likewise obtains his.desire: 
that destruction of life therefore which is commanded by the shastriis, is not criminal. 

Unit liner. Shocking! What words are these! Where is heaven ? Where are the 
gods ? WIktc are your pleasures and sorrows after death ? 

M. Dost thou vilify the doctrines of the vedos and pooranus ? 

Unbeliever. Shall we believe the words of the deceitful vcdils and poorajius, which 
tell us of things which no eye has ever seen ? 

M. If there bo neither works of merit nor demerit, how is the existence of Imp- 
piness and misery to be accounted for ? 
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Unbeliever. Where are thy works ? Who has seen them, or imitated them ? And 
if thou sayegt, my sorrow or joy is the fruit of actions done in former births, 1 af¬ 
firm, that such births never existed; and that as it respects joy and sorrow, they de¬ 
part and return like the streams of a river. It is true, however, that the world is 
deceitful. 

VidantikH, Oh! thou atheist, in affirming that the world is deceitful, thou hast 
pronounced justly, but then thou oughtest to acknowledge that there is one ever- 
living and true God; for if there be no truth, there cun be no falsehood wearing tlie 
appearance of truth. 

Unbeliever. Well, thy opinions resemble mine; but who is that Brnnihn of whom 
thou speakest ? 

V. He remains in a state of inactivity; is invisible ; destitute of qualities; omni¬ 
present ; glorious; the ever-bles.sed; indescribable, and unsearchable. 

Unbeliever. If, as thou confessest, the world is false, what necessity for Brumhh, 
a God invisible and inactive? Where is the utility of such a being? 

The vedantee hearing this, remained silent. Perceiving the vedantee’s silence, 
the whole assembly directed its attention to the Noiyayikn pundit, who, filled with 
pride, thus began,—What sayest thou ? Why dost thou attack others, when thou 
hast no system of thine own. People laugh at the man who, without perceiving his 
own error, charges with error the opinions of others: he is like the blind man w'ho 
reproves another on account of the speck in his eye. 

I 

Unbeliever. 1 his man appears to be ingenious at objections; however, hear me: (he 
Madyumiku philosopher says, that at the dissolution of the universe only vacuum re- 
mains; the Yogacharii contends, that two ideas cannot exist at once in the mind, the 
first beingVe-troyed by the second ; the Soutrantikb says, that ideas are the images 
of things; the Voivashiku, that all material things are frail; the Digum vurus af- 
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firm, that the soul is commensurate with the body; the Charvvakns, that man is com¬ 
posed only of body. 1 have described the opinions of these six sects, which are all 
thus summed up : there is no heaven, no transmigration, no hell, no works of merit 
or demerit, no governor of the world, no creator, no preserver, no destroyer •, no legiti¬ 
mate evidence of the truth of things but that of the senses; after death, there is nei¬ 
ther joy nor sorrow. All these errors [of the popular belief] arise out of the igno¬ 
rance of men. Forbearing to destroy animal life is the most excellent of virtue.s. Sin 
and pain are synonymous; mooktee, or deliverance, is nothing more than being inde¬ 
pendant of others; heaven consists in bodily comforts in this life; a religious teacher 
is therefore unnecessary. 

The NotJ/nyika (laughing) replie.s, if no evidence but that of the senses is to be 
regarded, why, when you are from home, does not your wife deem herself a widow 2 

Unbeliever. We know that we shall never see the dead again: for we sec the life¬ 
less body; but we have hope of seeing a person return from a foreign country. 

vV. Be it so, but the fact is placed in a state of uncertainty, and why do you not 
pronounce upon his death ? 

Unbeliever. I can be assuredof his existence by a written communication fromhim. 

N. Well, then tlic evidence arising from inference and from sound is admitted: 
and indeed if the evidence of words be not I’egarded, all human intercourse is at an 
end, and men must preserve perpetual silence. But though thou rejectest the evidence 
of speech, thou art pleased with excellent words, and displeased with evil speech. 

The unlteliever was put to silence for a short time by those observations; at length 
ho said, Well 1 admit, for argument’s sake, that we must receive the evidence aris¬ 
ing from inference ani from sound, but why must wo admit the existence of a God? 

N. From the works of creation we are constrained to infer that God exists. If 
you say there is no God, from whence arose creation 2 
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Unheliccer, Why art (hou concerned about finding a creator for the world ? Does 
not a father beget a son, and an artificer, according to his ability, produce every kind 
of utensil ? 

N. True, we sec everything produced by human ingenuity, but how do the trees 
grotr in a forest, Avhcre no human footsteps can be traced i 

Vnhdiever. The trees of the forest spring from themselves; as insects and worms 
from a hot'bcd. 

JV. Then the child may he born without a father. 

Unbeliever, Some animals are born by the union of the sexes, as men, beasts, 
birds, &c. Other things are produced by the union of seeds with water or wit^ the 
earth, as trees, &c. Seeds fall from the trees, and, mixing with the earth, receive 
rain from the clouds, and vegetate. Thus nature, in various ways, gives existence 
to her different productions. 

N. True, I see yon ascribe to nature the origin of things; but as there is a ne¬ 
cessity for the trees of a garden to receive water by the hands of the gardener, so 
the trees of a forest, I see, are dependent on the agency of the clouds. But I wish 
to know what you mean by nature; is it something inherent in living substances, or 
distinct from them ? If you say it is inherent, then it will apjjear that substances 
can Ibrm themselves; if you affirm, that it is distinct, you contradict your own prin* 
ciples, for you maintain that nothing exists distinct from matter ; or if you say, that 
there is soracthiiig beside matter, which is capable ofall things, then know, that this 
is what we call God. Therefore you cannot maintain that there is any thing dis¬ 
tinct from the body. 

VribeHcver. You affirm then, that there is one God, who is from and to everlast- 

*. 

ing, separate iVoiii matter, almighty, the creator of all. 1 affirm, that nature is al- 
m gliiy, lufiaitc, and separate from matter. 
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. The Noit/ayikH. Excellent! Excellent! You make an endless number of works, 
and the creators numberless. I affirm, that numberless works have one creator. 
1 leave you (unlwlicver) to judge which is the roost excellent of these opinions. To 
express j/owr opinion requires’as many letters as to express mine: you call the crea¬ 
tor nature, and I call him God; what do you gain then in rejecting a God r 

Unbeliever, (a little abashed), Well, for the sake of the argument, I acknowledge 
that there is a God; but why is he to be eternal ? 

The Noij/ayikH. If he be net eternal, then he must have a creator aud a destroy¬ 
er. I fyou deny his eternity, then I ask, who is his creator and destroyer ?—and 
thus, without end, some being, who is from everlasting, must be sought; or you 
must fix on some one having (his property, and then he shall become God. [Hear¬ 
ing this, the unlndiever remained silent, and the Noiyayikn continued:] God, lay¬ 
ing hold of religion and irreligion,* created the world; seeing happiness and mise¬ 
ry in the world, we form this opinion. If there be neither heaven n#i* hell, why 
doyou go to the temples to worship, and why sweep the roads, lest you should injure 
living creatures? If there be nothing to be^'desired or feared, there can be neither 
desire nor fear; yet we see, that desire and fear have great power over men; there¬ 
fore we conclude, that in the future state there is a heaven and a hell. You must 
also admit, that the soul at death assumes another body, in order to partake of the 
joys or sorrows of this future state, since the animal soul without a body is incapa¬ 
ble of suffering; for the same reason it must also be admitted, that the soul migrates 
through various bodies. Further, what is thus made evident by inference, is agree¬ 
able to the divine writings, and to alt that has been written by those whose opini¬ 
ons agree with the vddos; the truth of the shastrus is confirmed by the correctness 
of their astronomical calculations. [TbeBouddha, involved in incorrect judgement, 
ami ignorance of God, was overcome, and] the Noiyayikn thus triumphed : “ The 
existence of God is proved! He is Lord of all—he presides over the work of creati¬ 
on, preservation and destruction; he is everlasting;—he is all wise-he is the au¬ 
thor of salvation. Through his cospassion, these proofs of his existence and au¬ 
thority have been established.'’ 


That is, altachiog to human existence vice and pain, virtue and bappinew. 


Fff 
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Concliilimg Ecmarks* 

THE author cannot close this work, without solicitinij the attention of the reade* 
to one or two remarks : 

It will appear, on a perusal of this volume, that the object of worship among all the 
Hindoos, and even among all tlie seceders from the orthodox 0 |) inions, is the same. 
1 hey believe, that there is one Goo, so completely abstracted in his own essence how¬ 
ever, that, in this state, he is emphaticiilly “ the Unknown and is consequently 
neither the object of worship, of hope, nor of fear; that he is oven destitute of intelli¬ 
gence, and remains in a state of profound repose (hat at times this Being assumes 
what is called his energy,* that when united to energy, lie is possessed ofqualities, 
and creates worlds; which qualities are impressed, more or less, on every form ol 
existence. Next God becomes individuated, and takes possession of every form of 
matter : it is the same God, as Krishnri skys, “ which is seen in the reverend bram- 
linn perfected in knowledge, in the dog, and in him who cateth of the flesh of dogs;” 
Amongst the regular Hindoos, the beings supposed to possess most of this energy, 
or in whom the presiding deity eminently dwells, are the gods, the giants, the brain- 
huns, and devout ascetics : amongst t he heterodox sects, ascetics are almost exclusive¬ 
ly considered as the favoured depositaries of the divine energy. 

In the preface to this volume, the author has mentioned these notions as being en¬ 
tertained by the regular Hindoos; and he re-states them now merely to shew, that 
this “ indwelling seheuio” is the prominent feature of all the systems of paganism 
throughout the east. 

It will be seen, from the four last sections of this volume, that the founder of Ihe 
joinii sect, as well as Booddhu, Nanhkil, and dioitunyu, owe their whole success to 

* This rnergy, it is said, exists separate from BrSmliti, in bis abstract state, as smolbered embers, and i», like 
hiiiisclf, eternal. 
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this notion; ihej would never lyive been venerated while living, nor deified when 
dead, if they had not been considered as possessing a large share of the divine cner« 
gy, A people whose niiilds ait filled with the idea, that it is (jod who pervades 
every thing, and who now manifests a greater portion of himself in one form, and 
then in another, have easily been imposed upon by pretended saints, especially by 
those who made a great display of austere devotion. So incessantly is this idea 
present with the Hindoos, that many wander away a whdle life in search of a man in 
whom God pre-eminently dwells; and though supernatural powers are most sought 
after, yet abstraction of mind, inofl’ensiveness, and a few other passiie virtues, .no 
with some as highly esteemed as powers to perform the most wonderful miracles. 
Thus,—it is God who is sought for amongst the creatures, as persons seareh out and 
cautiously approach an object in the dark; while the astonished and half-atliighted 
spectator exclaims, as he gazes on the imagined deity, ‘There ! behold he is there I’ 
and prostrates himself before him. Even in the most remarkable appearances in 

nature, the indwelling deity is recognized, without searching at all for any natural 
causes of the phenomenon. 

i 

In the 7th volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. S81, Captain Moor has given an 
extraordinary account of an hereditary living deity, to wldcli the author begs leave 
to refer, as att'ording a striking illustration of the fact he here wishes to establish. 

Amongst the mendicant orders, deities claiming similar powers, though some* 
what inferior to the Chinchoor Deo, described by Capt. Moor, are frequently to be 
seen, each strutting his hour upon the stage, and then sinking into everlasting obli¬ 
vion like common mortals. 

The Grand Lama is another hereditary living deity, before whom millions pros¬ 
trate tlicinselves. When Capt. Turner was on his embassy to this deity, to gratity 
his votaries, he made an ofleriiig, he says, to the deceased Tesboo Lama, and inad- 
dre.siiig the same deity, who had entered the body of an infant eigliteen months old, 
he said to the child--“the Governor-General, on receiving the news of his [yourj 

F ff2 
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“ decease in China, was overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, and continued to la- 

“ ment his fyour j absence from the world, mitil the cloud that had overcast the hap" 

“ piness of this nation was dispelled by Ins [youfj re-\opearance.” 

( 

Captain Turner, speaking of the religion of Tibet, says, “ It seems to be the 
schismatical offspring of the religion of the Hindous, deriving its origin from one 
of the followers of that faith, a disciple of Booddhfi, who first broached the doctrine 
which now prevails over the wide extent of Tartary. It is reported to have re¬ 
ceived its earliest admission, in that part ofTibet bordering upon India, (which from 
hence became the seat of the sovereign Lamas), to have traversed over Mantchieux 
Tartary, and to have been ultimately disseminated over China and Japan. Though 
it differs from the Hindoo in many of its outward forms, yet it still bears a very 
close affinity with the religion of Brumha, in many important particulars. The prin¬ 
cipal idol in the temples of Tibet is Miiha-Moonce,* the Booddhu of Bengal, who 
is worshipped under these and various other epithets, throughout the great extent 
of Tartary, andamong'all nations to the eastward of the Bnimhu^poolru. In the 
wide-extended space over which this faith prevails, the same object of veneration i* 
acknowledged under numerous titles j among others, lie is styled Goduinh or Gou^ 
tfiniu, in Assam and Ava; Shumiinu, in Siam ; Ainida Buth, in Japan; Fohi, in Chi- 
na; Booddhu and Shakyu-Moonee, in Bengal and liindoost’liana; and Dluiimu-Uajii 
and Muha-Moonee, in Boolan and Tibet.” 

Kaempfer, in his history of Japan, declares that Bouddhism began generally to 
spread throughout that country in the year of Christ 318;—and, that Booddhu ^d 
Fo are the same person, is at present, 1 presume, no longer the subject of doubt. 

Although the notions of the followers of Zoroaster may be involved in much ob« 
scurity, it is certain, that the worship of fire has been preserved among this people 
age after age; nor can it be doubted, but that this worship has an immediate refer* 
ence to the Hindoo ideas of the divine and prolific energy giving existence to the 
universe. Enfield, in his History of Philosophy, v. I, p. 43, says, “ Though our infor- 


* TUe O'rcat Philosopher. 
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matioii concerning the history of philosophy among the Persians, in the ages prior to 
the time of Zoroaster, is very imperfect, it is certain, from the united testimony of 
the Greeks and Arabians, that long before that time (he Magi existed as a body, and 
wore the official guardians of religion and learning. The religion which they taught, 
consisted in the worship of the sun or fire, a practice which prevailed among the 
Assyrians, Chaldeans, and among other eastern nations. The name under which the 
Persians worshipped the sun, or rather the invisible deity, whom they supposed to 
be, in a pecular manner, resident in this luminary, was Mithras.” Herodotus and 
Strabo “ relate, that the Persians sacrificed horses to the sun.”* “ Whilst the 
niuitidude were contented with a sensible object of devotion, the Magi, and those 
whom they instructed in the mysteries of religion, considered the sun and fire merely 
as visible symbols of the animating principle of the universe.” “ Besides Mithras, 
[the sunj the Persians worshipped, under opposite characters, Oromasdesand Ari- 
manius, the former as the author of all good; the latter as the author of all evil.” 
This was changed “ into the worship of two spiritual beings, tlie one the author of 
good, the other of evil.t The system which supposes two such principles in na¬ 

ture, seems to have been held by the Persian Magi before the time of Zoroaster; 
but how far they supposed them dependent upon the Supreme Divinity, does not ap¬ 
pear.” Plutarch, on the authority of Theopompus, says, “ It is the opinion of the 
Magi, that at last the evil principle shall perish, and men shall live in happiness; 
the God who directs these things taking his repose for a time, which, though it may 
seem long to man, is but short.“ Sharistan, an Arabian writer, gives the fol- 
low^ing account of the doctrine of Zerdiisht or Zoroaster : Zerdusht affirmed light 

• It is hi);hly prohabk, that the Ilindno BshwiSmtdhP, or sari ifife of the horso, was adoptrd from the Persi¬ 
ans, and incorporated, in early times, into the bramhiiiiral system. One );i rat source of the confusion in which 
we find every system of mythology involved is,^daubtiess, this borrowing system. 

+ Is not this a nistakrn representation of the Joinfi doctrine, that lli’ligion and Irreiigion govern the world; 
or (hut the evil necessarily connected w ith the residence of spirit in matter, lends to m^i-ry and dissolution, w hilo 
firtne, or the victory of spirit over matter, produces pleasure and prosperity I 1 he joiiiBs say, ihat the preva- 
tcuce of vice reduces the vigour of all created substances, and finally dissolves the universe, while virtue hiu an 
effect directly the reverse. 

Here is a remarkable agreement with the Hindoo doctrine of the day and night of Brl^wba, or the perio- 
itical destruction ud ercaiioa of(h« nnivertc. 
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and darkness, Zezdan and Ahrenian, to be two .contrary principles, wliich were tlie 
origin of every thing subsisting in the u’orld; the forms of nature being produced 
from the combination of these principles ; but maintained, that the existence of dark¬ 
ness is not to be referred to the one supreme Deity, who is without conifianion or 
equal, but must be considered as the unavoidable consequence of his detenuination 
to create the world, in which liglit can no more subsist without darkness, than a vi¬ 
sible body can exist without its shadow.”* 

Thus the same notions of the Great First Cause and the origin of things, appear 
to prevail, in some modification or other, all over India, Tart ary, China, Japan, the 
Barman empire, Siam, and the Indian isles. The divine energy, dwelling in thegods, 
or in living ascetics, is adored over all these immense regions ;—and in union with 
this notion, all these people embrace the doctrine of transmigration, and the effica¬ 
cy of religious austerities to restore these emanations of the deity, dwelling in mat¬ 
ter, to the Great Spirit, from which they issued. 

The author is aware, that these facts open a wide field for investigation, and for 
most interesting reflection, but having already exceeded the limits he had prescribed 
to bimseltj he now closes this work, after reminding the reader, and thereby intreat¬ 
ing the exercise of his candour, that it has been composed amidst avocations which 
left to it only the remnants of his time. 

* This surely rcsemhlos the lllnduu notion, of CoJ's encompassing Iiimself with delusion in thn erentior of ttir 
WOl'lli. 
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APPENDIX. 

Jllustralions of the Senflure from Hindoo Manners and Customs. 

Genesis xv. S. “ And Abram said, what wilt thou give me, seeing I go childless ?” The 
anxiety of .Jewish parents to obtain children was not greater than that of the 
Hindoos, as the reader ‘vill perceive in s(>veral parts of this work : amongst 
them the want of child-eii renders all other blessings of no esteem. 

Genesis xvi. 3. “ And Harai, Abram’s wile, took Ilagar, her maid, and gave her to 

her husband Abram to be his wife.” There are instances of Hindoo wo¬ 
men, when barren, consenting to their husband’s marrying a second wife for 
the sake of children. Second marriages on this account, without the con¬ 
sent of wives, are very common. 

Genesis xviii. 4. “ I<et a little water, I pray yon, be fetched, and w-asli your feet, and 
rest yourselves und(>r the tree. And he stood by them under tiie tree; and 
they did eat.” Nothing is more common in this country than to see traveller* 
and guc.sts eating under the shade of trees. Even feasts are never held in 
houses. The house of a Hindoo serves for the purpo.ses of sleeping and cook¬ 
ing, and of shutting up the wouil'ii ; but is never considered as a silting or 
a dining-roem. 

Genesis xxiv. 4. “ Thou shalt go unto my country and to my kindred, and take a 

wife unto my son Isaac.” A young person in IJengal is like Isaac ; he has 
nothing to do in tlic choice ofliis wife. Parents employ others to seek wives 
ti)r their sotH. Tliose who leave their homes in search of employment, al- 
Avays marry their children in their country, and among their acquaintance at 
home, never among the people with whom tliey reside. See the article on 
marriage. 

Genesis xxir. 11. “ The time that women go out to draw water.”- In IJengal, it is 
the universal practice for the Avomen to go to pools and rivers to fetch wa¬ 
ter. CoBipaiiics of lour; si.x, ten, or more, may be seen in every town dai- 
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Iv, jjoinj io fetch water witli the pitchers resting on their sides. Women’ 
frequently carry water homo on their return from tiathing. 

Genesis xxiv. 1.3. “ 1 will not eat until I have told mine errand.” A brarahun 

somcliincs goes to a house, sits down, and refuses to eat till he has obtain¬ 
ed the object he has in view. 

(Hettcsis xxiv. CO. ‘‘And they blessed Rebekah, and said unto her, Thou art our 
eistcr: be thou the mother of thousands of millions,” &c. Similar address¬ 
es to a daughter when she is going from her father’s house to live with her 
liusband arc very common among the Hindoos; siicli as, “ Re thou the mo¬ 
ther of a son.” “ Re thou the wife of a king,” &c. 

Genesis xxviii. 18. “Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stotie that 
he had put for bis pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the 
top of it.” The braiuhuns anoint their stone images with oil before bath¬ 
ing, and .some anoint them with sweet-scented oil. This practise prol)abH, 
arises out of (he customs of tiie Hindoos, and is not necessarily to lie refer¬ 
red to their idolatry. Anointing persons, as an act of iiomage, has been 
transferred to their idols. 

f Genesis xxix. 18. “ Jacob loved Rachel; and said, 1 will serve llicc seven years for 
Rachel, thy younger daughter.” One of the Hindoo lawgivers, Vruhhspii- 
tee, says, A person may become a slave qp account of love, or to obtain a 
wife. 

Genesis xxix. 2G. “ It must not be so done in our country, to give the younger be¬ 
fore the fir.st-born.” The Hindoos always scrupulously avoid, if possible, 
marrying a younger son, or a younger daughter, before the elder. The 
words of Laban are literally what a Hindoo would say on such a subject. 

Genesis xxxiii. 4. “ And Esau ran to meet hftn, and embraced him, and fell on his 

neck.” A Hindoo, when he meets afriend aflerabscnce, throws his arms round 
him, and liisbead across his shouldej s; twice over the right shoulder, and once 
over the left; and uses other ceremonies, according to the rank of the parties. 

Genesis xxxv. 2. “ Put aw ay the strange gods; be clean, and change your garments.” 
A Hindoo considers those clothes defiled in which he has been employed in 
business, and always changes them before eating or worship. 
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Gr/i"'sis xliii. 34. “The man brought the men into Jos>‘j»ir? honse, ant! gave them water, 
and the 3 MvasIied their feet.” Tliis is ovactlv the way in which the Hindoos 
receive a guest. Asfoon as he enters, one oft lie (ii>t civilities is the present- 
iag of water to wash Ids feet. So indispensable is this, that water to wash 
tlic feet makes a part of the otTerings to an image. 

Genesis xliii. 32. “ They set on for him by liimsclf, and for them by themselves, and for 
the Egyptians by themselves : because the ICgyptians might not eat food with 
the Hebrews; for that is an abomination to the I'igyptians.” .tmongst the Hin¬ 
doos, ditferent casts will not cat food cooked in the same larlheii ve.ssel; if a 
person of another cast touch a cooking ve;.sf*l, it is thrown away. 

G(iH'.-is xliii. 34. “And he sent messes unto (hem from Ix'tlire him.”—This is the me¬ 
thod among the Hindoos; the ()i.shcs arc not placed on the table, but messes 
are sent to each individual by the master of the feast, or by his substitute. 

Genesis xlv, 23. “ To all oflliem he gave changes of raiment.” At the close of a feast, 
the Hindoos, among other presents to the guests, commonly give new' gar¬ 
ments: a Hindoo garment is merely a piece of cloth, requiring no work of the 
taylor. 

Genesis xlvii. 19. “Buy us and our land for bread.” In times of famine, in this coun¬ 
try, tliousiincls of children ha\e been sold to prevent their perishing. In the 
Biirman ein[)irc, the sale ofwliolc families, todischarge debts, is very common. 

^'ixodus Vu. 5. “ I’m oirthy sliocs from olftliy feet, for the place whiToon thou staiulest 
is holy groimd.” 'I'he natives of Bengal never go into their own houses, nor 
into the houses of others, vvitli their shoes on, but always leave llieni at the 
door. h would be a great ulTront not to attend to ihis mark of respect in 
visiting; and to enter a temple w'ithout pulling oil (heshoe.-’, would bean un¬ 
pardonable ollence. , 

F..zodus xiii. 2. “ Sxinctity unto me all the first-born of man and ofbeasf.” The Hin¬ 
doos freijuenlly make a vow, and devote to an idol the lirst-horn of a goal or 
of a man. T'hey permit (he goat to run wiki, as a consecrated animal. A child 
thus devoted lias a lock of hair separated, which, at the lime appointed, is cut 
off, and placed near tlie idol, 1 Sam, i. J 1. “ If thou wilt gi\e unto thine 

G g g 
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hand-maid a man-child, I will give him unto the Ijonl all the days of his life. 
Hindoo women sometimes pray to (Jiinga for children, and promise to devote 
the first-born to her. Children thus devoted arc cast into the Ganges, but 
are generally saved by the friendly hand of some stranger. 

Exodus xix. 13. An interdiction very similar to that in the latter part of this verse is 
common among the Hindoos, before many of their ceremonies. 

Exodus xxxii. 5. “ Aaron made proclamatioii and said To-niorrow is a feast to the 

Lord.” Before a religious ceremony, or festival, the ofliciating branihun, or an 
appointed person, proclaims, “ To morrow, or on such a day, such a ceremony 
will be performed.” 

Exodus xxxii. 19. “ And the dancing.” Dancing before the idol takes place at almost 
every Hindoo idolatrous feast. 

Lcvilicus vi. 13. “ The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar; it shall never go- 

out.” A sagnikh brainhnn preserves the fire which was kindled at the time of 
his investiture with the poita, and never suffers it to go out, using the same 
fire at his wedding, and in all his burnt-oiferings, till at length, after his 
death, his body is burnt with it. 

Levilicus xiv. 8, 9, 52. Though there appears a striking similiarity, in one or two cir¬ 
cumstances, betwixt the.se passages, relating to personal uncleanness, and what 
is mentioned inp. 337, and 338, of this volume, yet in the Mosaical institu¬ 
tions we find no law like this—“ A bramhiin becomes unclean by the touch of 
a shoodri, or a dog, or the food of other casts —Why ? 

Tjniticus xxii. 13. “ Be a widow, and is returned to her father’.s house, she shall eat of 
her father’s meat.” A widow in Benga\not untVoqucnlly returns to her father’s 
house on the death of her husband; the union betwixt her and her own fami¬ 
ly is never so dissolved as among Jiluropean nations. Thou.sands of widows in 
Bengal, whose husbands die before tlioconsunuuatioa of marriage, never leave 
their parents. 

Numbers v. 17 —St. “ The priest shall take holy water,” &c. This custom will be 
found illustrated in the account of one of the trials by ordeal, in the first vo¬ 
lume of this work. 

Numbers vi. 18. “ The Nazarite shall shave the head.” The Hindoos, after a vow. 
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omit to cut their hair durinjf‘the term of the vow, at the expiration of which 

time, they shave it off, at the place wltero the vow was niiuio. 

^’umbers xxii. 6. “ Come now, therefore, 1 pray thee, curse me this people; for they 
% 

are too mighty for me.” Many accounts are related in the Hindoo pooraniis 
of kings employing sages to curse their enemies when too powerful for tliem. 
Deuteronoinry xi. 10. “ Wliere thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst if with thy foot.” 

The Bengalee jantu for watering the land, happily illustrates tliis passage. 
.See tlie account of agriculture, under the liead ol’casts. 

Dculeronomy xxiii. 10. “ lie shall not c(tine within the camp.” Hindoos, in a slate of 
uncleanness, are interdicted from feasts, See. 

Deuterononu/ xxv. 4. “Thou slialt not inii/./le the o.v that treadeth out the corn.” 

This method of separating the corn from the ear is coimnon throughout Ben¬ 
gal. .Some muzzle the ox at these times, and others do not, according to the 
disposition of the fanner. 

Joshua vi. IH, 19. “And ye, in any wise, keep yourselves from tlie'accnrsed tlyng. 

But all the gold and silver, and vessel.s of brass and iron, are consecrated un¬ 
to the Lord.” ' The hramhnns will receive I’roni any ca.sf, however degrad¬ 
ed, gold, silver, &c. hut to receive from shoodriis food, garments, &c. would 
be considered as a great degradation. 

Joshua XV. 8. “And the border went up by the valley of the son of Hinnom.” It 
is common in this country to add to the name of a person, after the father’s 
death, that he is the son of such a one, as “ This land belongs lAGoluku, the 
son of Kaleo-prusadn.” 

Judges i. 19. “ Sisera had nine hundred chariots of iron.” From the work, called the 
Dhunoor-vedii, it appears, that the Hindoos had w.ir chariots, similar to those 
of Sisera. They arc described as having bad many wheels, and to have con¬ 
tained a number of rooms. 

Judges iv. 6. “And slic dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah.” It is common for 
Hindoos to plant trees in the names of themselves and friends ; and some re¬ 
ligious mendicants live (or a considerable time under trees. 

1 Samuel ix. 7., “ Then said .Saul to his servant, But, behold, if w e go, what shall 

G g g 2 
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we bring the man ? for the bread is spent in our vessels, and there is not a 
present to bring to tlie itiiin offJod : what have we ?” It is ver}' common in 
Bengal, for a person, who is desirous of asking a favour from a superior, to 
lake a present of fruits, or sweetmeats, in his hand. If not accepted, the 

feelings of (he oflerer are greatly wounded. The,making of presents to ap¬ 
pease a superior is also very common in Bengal. 

1 SiiMud xvii. 10. “ The Philistine said, I defy the armies of Israel.”—From the Dhu- 
noor-vedii shaslrn, it appears, that among the Hindoos it was common, before 
tlie commenceiiient of an engagement, to challenge the enemy, by throwing 
out some terms of abuse, very similar to those used by Goliath. 

1 Snniuel xv\i. 43. “ The Philistine cursed David by bis gods,” A Hindoo some¬ 
times, in a lit orati;;er, says to his enemy, “ The goddess IvalS shall devour 
thee.” “ May Doorga destroy thee.” 

1 Stinutd XX. 30. “Thou son of the perverse rebellious woman.” A Hindoo often 
reproaches another, in some sucli words as these : “ Thou son of a loose wo¬ 
man ;” “ Thou son of a beggar woman.” 

I Siimud xxiv. 12. “ Tho Lord judge between me and thee.” When one Hindoo is 
complaining to another of an act of injustice, ho frequently says, “ God will 
judge between us;” or, “ The gods will judge between us,” or “ Mother Ka- 
Iti will judge.” 

1 Samiid XXV. 8. “ Give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thine hand, to thy ser¬ 

vants, and thy son David.” This mode of address is not unfreqiient among 
the Hindoos: a poor man often says to a rich man, “ Oh! father, fill the belly 
of thy son: he is in distress.” 

2 Samuel vi. 14. “ David danced.” Dancing is considered as a religious ceremony 

among the Hindoos. When I asked a Uramhrin, what of a religious nature 
there could be in dancing? He said, it was an act of devotion to the god. 

2 Samuel vii. 18. “ Sat before the Lord ?” Sometimes, when a Hindoo seeks a fa- 
• vour of a superior, he sits down in his presence in silence; or ifhe solicit some 
favour of a god, as children, or riches, he places himself before the idol, ami 
remains in a waiting posture, or repeats the name of the god, counting the 
heads in his necklace. 
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2 Sntniitl xi. 2. “ And it came to paSs in an evening-tide, tliat David arose from off 
liis bed, and walked up.»n the roofoftlie king’s house.” It is common in 

t 

this country,^to sleep ih the afternoon. '1 he roofs ofall brick houses are flat; 
and it is a pleasing recreation in an evening to walk on these roofs. Pools 
of water are to be found in every quarter of a Bengal town, and women may 
be seen, morning and evening, bathing in them, and carrying water home. 

2 i'amud xi. 9. “ Uriah slept at the door of the king’s house, with all the servants of 
his lord.” Servants and others in Bengal very generally sleep on the veran¬ 
da, or porch, in front of their master’s house. 

2 Sini tiel xii. 20. “ Then David arose from the earth, and washed, and anointed him¬ 
self, and changed his apparel, and came into the liouse of the Lord, and wor¬ 
shipped.” Bathing, anointing the body with oil, and changing the apparel, 
arc, among the Hindoos, the first outward signs of coming out of a state of 
mourning, or sickness. 

2 Sati'.ttcl xiii. 31. “ The king arose and tore his garments, and lay on the earth ; and 
all his servants stood by with their clothes rent.” I do not find that Hindoos 
tear their clothes in times of sorrow ; but it is common for an enraged brain- 
hun to tear his poita, pronouncing a curse on the person offending him ; “ If 
I be a real bramhun, you will perish.” 

9 Snmicl \iv. 20. “My Imrd is wise according to the wisdom of an angel of God.” 
ThU is very much like the hyperbolical language of this country. When 
talking to a European, especially when they desire to obtain something from 
him, the Hindoos will often say, “ Saheb can do every thing.” “ No one can 
prevent the execution of Saheb’s commands.” “ Sahdli is God.” 

I Kings iii. 4. “ High-places.” These high-places probably resembled the terrace 
on which Juguniiat’Jiu is annually bathed (see p. 101' ;) or the rash-munchu, 
upon which the image of Krishnii is annually placed and worshipped (p. 156.) 

I Kings ix, 9. “And have taken hold upon other gods.” When an indigent person 
claims the protection of another, he casts himself down before him, and lays 
hold of his feet: and this expression is commonly used, though a person may 
not prostrate himself, “I have taken hold of yeur feet.” When a person is 
called into the Burman monarch’s presence, he is said to go to the golden feet. 
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1 Kings xviii. til. “He is a ; eitlu'i-ho is (alkiii^, or he is pursuiii"', or he is in 
a Journey, or priiulvoiiniic ho ^loopo(ll, and must he awaked.” Vishnoo 
slee])s four nionlhs in <lie year; and (o each of die gods spme particular busi¬ 
ness is assigned : Vayoo manages (lu> winds; Viiroonu the waters, &c. Ac¬ 
cording to a number of fables in the pooraniis, the gods are often out on jour- 
nies, or expeditions. 

1 Kings XX. 38. “ The prophet disguised himself with aslics on his face.” Some of 

the Hindoo siinvasoos besmear their faces with ashes, and rcjider their appear¬ 
ance very (lisgusting. Tlie Jews, as an act of mourning, useti to cover them¬ 
selves with ashes; and (be siinyasees do it as an act of mortification; persons, 
who seek concealment, often assume, for a time, tlie appearance of sdnyasecs. 

I Kings xxi. 3. “ The Lord forbid it me, that 1 should give the inheritance of my 

fathers to tlice.” The Hindoos arc as strongly attached to their homesteads 
as the. Jews were. Though the heads of the family may be employed in a 
distant part of the country, and though the homestead may be almost in ruin.s, 
they cling still to the family inheritance, with a fondness bordering on super¬ 
stition. 

1 Kings xxi. 23. “ The dogs shall eat Jezebel.” Tlie carcases of poor Hindoos, and 

of persons who have received public punisirment, are cast into rivers, and, 
floating to the sides, are devoured by dogs, vultures, and crows. 

2 Kings V. I .i. “ Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than ail the 

waters of Liael ?” A contention respecting the superior efficacy of rivers is 
not uncommon in this country. It is, however, generally decided in Bengal, 
that the Ganges is the most efficacious of all the Hindoo sacred rivers. 

K-^ra iv. 14. “ We have maintenance from the king's palace,” or, as it is in the mar¬ 
gin of some Bibles, “ We cat the king’s salt ” Here is a very remarkable 
coincidence with Hindoo manners : multitudes of poor bramhuns arc fed from 
tio' houses of the rich; and it is very common for a servant to say, 1 eat Sa- 
lu'-b’s salt. A faithless servant is called nimuk haram, from nimiik, .salt, and 
, h.inim, fiiilliless. I suppose this allusion intimates, as an Eastern compli* 
iivmi, tli'.it w’l it s ilt is to food, that a master is to his servant. 

.Jo', ^^;v hi. “ In the darh, they dig through houses which they had marked for 
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themselves in the day time.”_ Thieves in Ilcngal very frequently dig through 
the mud walls, and under the clay floors, of houses, and entering unpcrcciv- 
cd, plunder them vvhik the irthabitants are asleep. 

■ Job xxvii. 19. “ Tlife rich man shall lie down, but .shall not be gathered,” viz. his 

soul shall be left in a wandering state. The Hindoos believe, that persons 
for whom funeral rites have not been performed, wander as ghosts, and find 
no rest. 

Job xxxi. 35, 36. “ My desire is, that mine adversary had written a book ; surely 
1 would take it upon my shoulder, and bind it as a crown to me.” 1/a rich 
Hindoo present any thing to an inferior, the latter, as a mark of respect, ])uts 
it on his head. An olfering of elotli, for instance, received at a temple, the 
receiver not only places on his head, but binds it there. 

Psalm xxvi. G. *' 8o will I compass thine altar.” It is a mark of respect, common 
among the Hindoos, to circumambulate a superior, or a temple. 

Psalm .\liv. SO. “ If we have stretched out our hands to a strange god.” When a 
Hindoo solicits a favour of hi.s god, he stretches out his joined hands open 
towards the image, while he presents his petition, as though he was cxpect- 
• ing to receive what he was seeking. 

Psalm xlv. 7. “ Thy God hath anointed thee with the oil ofgladncss.” A state of 

fasting, sickness or sorrow, is marked among the Hindoos by abstaining from 
the daily anointing of the body with oil. 

Psalm Iviii. 4, 5. “ Thby are like the deaf adder, that stoppeth her ear, which will not 
hearken to the voice ofchai Fuers.” A particular cast of Hindoos read in¬ 
cantations to serpents, to reduce them to subjection, and to prevent their 
poison from proving fatal. 

Psalmlxiii, 10. They shall be a portion for foxes.” Tliis passage appears obscure; 
but give it the probable rendering, “ They shall be a portion for jackals,” 
and then the anathema bocFunes plain and striking to a Hindoo, in whose coun¬ 
try the disgusting sight of jackals, devouring human bodies, may be seen every 
day. So ravenous are these animals, that they frequently steal infants as 
they lie by the breast of the mother; and sick persons who lie friendless in the 
itreet, or by the side of the Ganges, are sometimes devoured alive by these 
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animals in the night- 1 have heard of persons, in a state of intoxication, be* ’ 
ing thus devoured as tliej' lay in the streets of Calcutta. 

Psalm Ixxviii. 63. “ Their maidens were not givert to marriage.” This is described as 
one of the efl'ects of God’s anger upon Israel. In Hindoo families sometimes 
the marriage of daughters is delayed: this is, however, always considered as 
a great calamity and disgrace. If a person sec girls more than twelve years 

of age unmarried in a family, he says, ‘‘ How is it, that that bramhun can sit 
at home, and eat his food with comfort, when his daughters, at such an age, 
Kcmain unmarried!” 

Psalm Ixxx. 13. “ The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the 
field doth devour it.” The wild hogs and the buffalos make sad havock in 
the fields and orchards of the Hindoos. To keep them out, men are placed 
day and night on elevated covered stages in the fields. 

Psalm Ixxxi. 3. “ Illow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the time appointed, on our 
solemn feast day.” The Hindoos announce some of their festivals by the 
sound of the sacred shell. 

Psalm x.ciii. 1. “ Strength wherewith he hath girded himself.” When a Hindoo 

is about to .set off on a journey, to lift a burden, or to do something which 
requires exertion, he binds firmly his loose upper garment round his loins. 

Psalm civ. 2. “ Who strctchest out the heavens like a curtain.” This perhaps has 
an .nllusion to the curtain or awning, stretched over an area, in which com¬ 
panies sit at weddings, feasts, and religious festivals, and underneath which 
are suspended dragons, and other devices, giving it the appearance of the 
spangled heavens. 

Psalm cix. 19. “ Let it be unto him as a girdle wherewith he is girded continually.” 

Dan. X. 5. “Whose loins were girded with the fine gold of LJphaz.” Ma¬ 
ny of the Hindoos wear a silver or gold chain round their loins. 

Psalm cxxxiii. 2. “ It is like the precious ointment, upon the head, that went down 

to the skirts ofhis garment.” There seems to be a strong affinity betwixt 
the Jewisli and Hindoo methods of anointing : When oil is applied to the 
crown of tl)e head, and reaches all tlie limbs, it is called ubhyungn. 

Proverbs vii. 14. “ I have peace-oflerings with me.” The Hindoo gods are worship- 
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ped in brothels, and fragments of the offerings are divided among the wretch¬ 
es who fall into her snare. 

Proverbs xi. 21. “ Though hand join in hand.” The Hindoos sometimes ratify an 
engagement by one person’s laying his right hand on the hand of the other. 

Proverbs xi. 22. “ A jewel of gold in a swine’s snout.” A ring in the nose, is a very 
common ornament among the Hindoo women. 

Proverbs XV. 17. “Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is,” &c. Great numbers 
of indigent Hindoos subsist wholly on herbs fried in oil, and mixed with their 
rice. 

Proverbs xvii. 1. “A house full of sacrifices.” A Hindoo priest, who officiates at a 
great festival, sometimes receives so many offerings, that his house may be said 
to be filled with them : many articles are damaged before they can be used. 

Proverbs xxi. 1. “ The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord ; as the rivers of wa¬ 
ter [rather, as a water-coursej he turneth it withersoever he will.” This 
is probably an allusion to the practice of the farmer in irrigating his field, 
when he conveys the water in gutters along the fields, turning it in all direc¬ 
tions, so that every part of the field may be watered, and a good crop insur- 
. ed. Jf this illustration be correct, it shews that the comparison of Solomon 
was very significant. 

Proverbs xxxi. 2. “ What, the son of my vows ?” A child born after vows entreat¬ 
ing for offspring, is called the child of a person’s vows. 

Ecclesiastes ix. 8. “ Let thy garments be always whit'e.” This comparison loses all its 
force in Europe: but in India, where white cotton is the dress of all the in¬ 
habitants, and where the beauty of garments consists, not in their shape, but in 
their being clean and white, the exhortation becomes strikingly proper. The 
author once heard a happy illustration of it from the lips of a Hindoo catechist, 
who, addressing a native Christian on the necessity of correctness of conduct, 
said, “ See, how welcome a person is whose garments are clean and white ! 
Such let our conduct be, and then, though we have lost cast, such will be our 
reception.” 

Solomon's Song v, 3. “ I have washed my feet; how shall I defile them ?” A Hindoo 
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wipes or washes his feet before he retires (o rest. If called from his bed- 
he often makes his excuse, as he shall daub his feet; and as he does not wear 
shoes in the house, and the floor is of cjjay, the excuse seems very natural. 

Isaiah iii. 16. “ Making a tinkling with their feet.” Hindoo women of ill-fame wear 
loose ornaments one above another on their ancles, which, at every motion 
of (he feet, produce a tinkling noise. 

Isaiah viii. 12. Neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid.” The superstitious fears of 
(he H indoos extend to innumerable objects: they dread the wrath of the fol¬ 
lowing invisible beings: the messengers of Yiiino, bhootus, pretes, pishachds, 
dakinees,yoginees, hakiuees,ydklislnw, rakshosus, shunkinets,'goomas, bri:mhu- 
doityns, al vas. &c. They also fear the cries of the following animals, at 
particular times, and in certain situations, viz. jackals, owls, crows, cats, ass¬ 
es, vultures, dogs, lizards, &c. They also dread ditl'erent sights in the air, 
and many kinds ol' dreams. 

Isaiah xviii. 2. “ To a nation whose land the rivers have spoiled.” In some parts 
of Bengal, whole villages are every now and then swept away by the Ganges 
when it changes its course. This river frequently runs over districts, from, 
which, a few years before, it was several miles distant. 

Isaiah xxxii. 20. “ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.” In this country, 

where the rains fall periodically, and where a large quantity of water is es¬ 
sential to the crop, the farmer i.s alixious to have a pool near the land he has 
sown, tliat, if the rains be less than usual, he may draw the water out of the 
pool for his }OHng rice. 

Isaiah xxxvii. 29. “ I will put my hook in thy nose.” The cow, the tame buffalo, 
the bear, &c. in this country, are frequently seen with rings in their noses, 
through which a cord is drawn, and the beast guided by it, as the horse by 
the bit of the bridle. The Hindoos compare a person who is the slave of his 
wife, to a cow led by the ring in her nose. 

Isaiah xlv. 3. “ Trea.snrcs of darkness.” It is common in Bengal for persons to bu¬ 
ry their jewels and money under the house floor, or in the compound. This 
insecurity of property used to be much greater under the native governments. 

Isaiah xlvi. 7. “ They bear him upon the shoulder; they carry him, and set him in. hia 
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place.” This is the way in which the Hindoos carry their gods; and indeed so 
exact a picture is this of the idolatrous processions of this people, that the pro¬ 
phet might almost be 8Uf^sed>to have been sitting amidst the Hindoos when 
he delivered this prophecy. 

Isaiah xlvii. 2. “ Uncover the thigh, pass over the rivers.” The action here alluded 
to, is very common in Bengal, where there are so few bridges. If a river be 
shallow, persons of both sexes passthrough without the least inconvenience, 
having neither shoes nor stockings to be wet. 

Isaiah Ix. 4. “ Thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side.” The practice of cann¬ 

ing children astride on the hips, is quite as common here as carrying them in 
the arms in Europe. 

Jeremiah xiv. 4. “ Because the ground is chapt, for there was no rain in the earth.” 

The cracks in the earth, before the descent of the rains, is in some places a 
cubit wide, and deep enough to receive the greater part ofa human body. 

Jeremiah xv. 18. “ Wilt thou be altogether unto me as a liar, or as waters that fail.” 

Nothing can exceed the disappointment of a farmer, whose subsistence abso¬ 
lutely depends on the periodical rains, when these fail, or fall short of their 
. usual quantity. Sometimes the rice is sown, and springs up in tlie most pro¬ 
mising manner; but the “ latter rains” tail, and whole fields of young rice 
wither and perish on the ground. 

Jeremiah xvi. 6. “ Neither shall men lament fan them, nor cut themselves.” The 
jflindoos, on the death ofa relation, express theirgriefby loud lamentations, 
and not unfcequently bruise themselves, in an agony of grief, with whatever 
they cun lay hold of. 

Jeremiah xvii. 1. ‘‘ The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron.” In.some parts of 
India, iron pens are universally used. With these the natives form the let¬ 
ters by making incisions into the palm leaf. Books thus written are very 
durable. This pen% broad at the top, and at one side is sharp like a knife*, 
to prepare the palm leaves. 

Jeremiah xxxiv. 5. “ So sbail they burn odours for thee.” Scented wood, and other 
odoriferous substances, are placed upon the funeral pile of a rich Hindoo, 
and burnt with the body. 
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Jerem iah xxxvi. 22. “ There was a fire on the hearth burning before him.” The 

houses of the Hindoos have neither chimnies nor fire places. In the cold wea¬ 
ther, the rich burn wood in brass or eatthen pans, placed in any part of the 
room; the indigent burn sticks on the floor. ' 

Jeremiah \liv. 17. “ To pour out drink-offerings to the queen of heaven.” The Hin¬ 
doos pour out water to the sun three times a day; and to the moon at the 
time of worshipping this planet.' 

Lamentations i. 1. “ How is she become as a widow.” The force of this passage, in 
this connection, can be understood by no one so well as by a Hindoo widow, 
who is considered as the most forlorn and desolate being on earth : such a fe¬ 
male has her hair cut short, she renounces all ornaments, eats the coarsest 
food, fasts frequently, and is all but an outcast in the family of her deceased 
husband. 

Lamentations v. 4. “ Our wood is sold unto us.” The poor Hindoo, living in the coun¬ 
try, never purchases wood for fuel. When such a person removes to a large 
town, he speaks of it as a great hardship, that he is obliged to buy his very 
firewood. 

Ezekiel ix. 4. “ Mark upon the foreheads.” The different sects of Hindoos makb 

the distinguishing mark of the sect upon the forehead with powdered sandal 
wood, or the clay of the Ganges. These marks are described in this vo¬ 
lume, under the heads Vishnbo, Shivu, &c. 

Ezekiel xiii. 18. “ They sew pillows to arm-holes.” The rich Hindoos sit on mats, 
and have large pillows at their backs, upon which they rest their arms. 

Ezekiel xvi. 11, 12. “ 1 decked thee with ornaments, and I put bracelets upon thy 

hands, and a chain on thy neck: and 1 put a jewel on thy forehead, and ear¬ 
rings in thine ears,” &c.. Rings for the hapds, of different kinds; gold chains 
for the neck; a piece of gold, or a jewel, fastened to the centre of the fore¬ 
head ; and car-rings,—are all well known ornamenll among the Hindoos. 

Ezekiel xxiii, 40. “ Thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thy eyes, and deckedst thyself 
with ornaments.” This is exactly the way in which a loose female in Ben¬ 
gal adorns herself to receive guests. She first bathes, then rubs black paint 
around her eyes, and then covers her body with ornaments. 
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Ezekiel xliv. 25. “ They shall conjQ at no dead person to defile themselves.” Touch¬ 
ing the dead defiles a Hindoo, who must bathe to become clean again. 

Daniel ii. 4. “O king, live fiy evef.” A superior gives a blessing to an inferior by 
saying to hftn, when the latter is in the act of doing him reverence, “ Long 
life to thee.” A poor man going into the presence of a king, to solicit a fa¬ 
vour, also uses the same address: “ O father, thou art the support of the des¬ 
titute : Mayest thou live to old age:” 

Joel i. 17. “ The garners are laid desolate.” Tbe^ Hindoo granary is described in the 
preceding volume. 

Amosv. 19. Leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him.” Snakes are 
very frequently found in old unplaistered walls, built of bricks and clay; nor 
arc fatal accidents uncommon in such houses, as well as in those built with 
mud only. 

Amos vi. 11. “ He will smite the great house with breaches, and the little house with 
clefts.” One of the most common things to be seen in the houses of the in¬ 
digent natives is, the clefts in their mud walls, the earth seldom adhering to¬ 
gether for a long time, owing to its sandy quality. 

Nahum ii. 10. “ The faces of them all gather blackness.” Sickness often makes a great 
change in the countenances of the Hindoos; so that a person who was rather 
fair when in health, becomes nearly black by sickness. 

Habakkuk i. 16. “ They sacrifice unto their net, and burn incense unto their drag; 

because by them their portion is fat, and their meat plenteous.” Had the 
Jewish idolaters a custom among them, like that of the Hindoos, who annu¬ 
ally worship the implements of their trades? 

Matthew i, 18. ‘‘ Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came together.” Sometimes 
a Hindoo couple are espoused a year, or even a longer time, before their mar¬ 
riage. 

Matthew ii. 18. “ Rachel iHeping for her children, and would not be comforted, be¬ 
cause they are not.” For a specimen of the lamentations of a Hindoo mother 
for her child, see the preceding volume. These lamentations are very loud 
and piercing: it is indeed almost impossible to conceive of a scene more truly, 
heart-rending, than that of a whole town of such mothers wailing over their 
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massacred children: “ In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and 

weeping, and great mourning.” 

MaUhm 'm. 12. “ Whose fan is in his hand.” The common winnowing &n of the 
Hindoos is square, made of split bamboos, and the corn is tvinnowed by wav¬ 
ing the fan backwards and forwards with both hands. 

Matthew V. 8. “Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall sec God.” The Hin¬ 
doos often speak of devout Hindoos having been privileged with a sight of 
their guardian deity : see a story in p, S43 of this volume, in which a .•'age was 
refused the sight of Jugonnathu^ as he stood charged with the murder of ma¬ 
ny Bouddhu brauihhns. 

Matthew vi. 2. “ When thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee.” 
The Musiilmans, who, in the ostentation, bigotry, and cruelty of their cha¬ 
racter, strongly resemble the Pharisees, at their festival of the Miih .riim, 
erect stages in the public streets; and by the sound of a trumpet, call the poor 
to receive alms of rice and other kinds of food. 

Matthew vi. 5. “ They love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the corners of 
the streets.” Both Hindoos and Musulmans offer their devotions in the most 
public places ; as, at the landing places of rivers, in the public streets, and on 
the roofs of boats, without the least modesty or effort at concealment. 

Matthew vi. 7. “ Use not vain repetitions, as the heatlien do.” See the articlejupii, 
p. 275. In this the heathen are followed by all the Christian churches who 
have preserved least of the true spirit of Christianity : the Roman, Armeni¬ 
an, and Greek Christians in India, as well as the Musiilmans, arc continually 
practising “ vain repetitions.” 

Matthew vii. 26. “ Shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the 
sand,” &c. The fishermen in Bengal build their huts in the dry seuson on the 
beds of sand from which tjie river has retirdd. When the rains set in, which 
they often do very suddenly, accompanied with violent North West winds, 
and the waters pour down in torrents from the mountains, a fine illustration 
is given of our Lord’s pafable : “the rains descended, the floods camel 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell.” In one night multi- 
tudes of these huts are frequently swept away, and the place where they stood 
is the next morning undiscoverable. 
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McUlhew X. 12, 14. “And when ye^come into an house, salute it. And whosoever 
shall not receive you,” &c. All this is perfectly natural to a Hindoo. It is 
the custom of a stranj^er to go to a house, and, as he enters it, to say, “ Sir, 
lama guest with you tu<night.” If the person cannot receive him, he apo« 
logizes to the stranger. 

Matthew xi. 21. “ They would have repented long ago in sackloth and ashes.” Ma¬ 
ny Hindoo mendicants cover themselves with coarse cloth and ashes, after 
renouncing a secular life. 

Matthew xviii. 25. “ As he had not to pay, Iiis lord commanded him to be sold, and his 
wife and children, and all that he had, and payment to be made.” See p. 465. 

Matthew xxii. 24. “ Moses said, if a man die, having no children, his brother shall 

marry his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother.” The Hindoo sages have 
given a law precisely similar to this. 

Matthew \x\\. 41. “ Two women shall be grinding at the mill.” The Hindoos grind 
their flour by turning one stone round upon another with the hand: it is not 
uncommon to see wdmen engaged in this work. 

Matthew xxviii. 9. “ They came and held him by the feet, and worshipped him.” Ex¬ 
actly this kind of reverence may bo seen daily amongst the Hindoos. A Hin¬ 
doo disciple, meeting his religious guide in the public street, prostrates him¬ 
self before him, and rubs the dust of his feet on his forehead, breast, &c. 

Marti ii. 19. “ Can the children of the bride-chamber,” &c. Among the Hindoos, 
large parties of friends, belonging both to the bride and bridegroom, attend 
on both during the wedding-day, who may very properly be called the chil¬ 
dren of the bride-chamber. On the following day, when the bridegroom 
leaves the house of his father-in-law, the attendants are filled with sorrow, 
especially the near relations. 

Marh vii. S. “ The Pharisees andalftlie Jews, except they wash their hands oft, eat 
not.” Bathing is an indispensable prereqpisite to the first meal of the day, 
and washing the hands and feet is equally so before the evening meal. 

Mark x. 60. “ He casting away his garment, rose, and came to Jesus.” The upper 
garment of the Hindoos is a loose piece of cloth. I'his poor blind man cast 
it from him, perhaps, to present himself in as destitute a state as possible. 
It is not considered at all indelicate among this people for a man to appear 
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naked from the head to the waist. Servants thus attend at the tables of poor 
Europeans half naked. 

Mark xiv. 3. “ There came a woman, having an alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, 
very precious, and she break the box, and poured it on bis head,” Pouring 
sweet-scented oil on the head is common in this country. At the close of the 
festival ofDoorga, the Hindoos worship the unmarried daughters of bramhnns, 
and amongst other ceremonies pour sweet-scented oil on their heads. 

Mark xiv. 14. “ Good man of the house.” A Hindoo woman never calls her husband 
by his name, but frequently speaks of him as the “ Man of the house.” 

Mark xiv. 14. “ Where iii the guest cliamber.” Respectable housholders have a room 
which they call the stranger’s room (utit’hee-shala) and which is especially set 
apart to the use of guests. 

Mark xiv, 20. “ It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in the dish.” In the 

East, persons never eat together from one dish, except where a strong attach¬ 
ment subsists betwixt two or more persons of the same cast: in such a case, 
one person sometimes invites another to come and sit by him, and eat from 
the same dish. It is highly probable' that thei same custom existed among the 
Jews, and that the sacred historian mentions thi.s notice of our Lord’s, ‘‘ It is 
one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in the dish,” to mark more strongly 
the perfidy of the character of Judas. 

Mark xiv. 52. “ And he left the linen cloth, and fled from them naked.” It has been of¬ 
ten suggested by the natives, that a European in strait clothes must be in ex¬ 
treme danger when his clothes take fire. When two Hindoos are in rough 
play, or engaged in a violent quarrel, it is not uncommon for one to lay hold 
of the clothes of the other, when the latter leaves his clothes in the hands of 
the former, and flees away naked. 

Lukf. i. 24. “ His wife Elizabeth conceived, and*hid herself five months.” When a 
Hindoo female is pregnant of her first child, she avoids the presence of those 
with whom she was before familiar, as a point of delicacy. 

Luke ii. 7. “ There was no room for them in the inn." As the Hindoos travail in 
large companies to holy places and festivals, it often happens that the inns 
(sfiraees) are so crowded,-ihat there is not room for half of them; some lie at 
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the door, and others in the p^orch. These inns are more properly lodging- 
houses, than places of entertainment: they are kept by Miisnlmans, and Mu- 
snlmans obtain prepared food>at them; but the Hindoos purchase rice, &c. and 
cook it, paying a half-penny a night for their lodging. 

Luke ii. 44. “ But they, supposing him to have been in the company,” &c. I have 

frequently been reminded, in reading this history, of the crowds going to some 
place in Bengal to an idol feast. Men, women, and children, in large compa¬ 
nies, may be seen travelling together, with their bedding, &c. on their heads; 
they cook their food in some shady i)lace near a town, where they can purchase 
the necessaries they want; and after remaining two or three days at the fes¬ 
tival, return in companies as they went. 

Luke iii. 4. “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” Servants 
were formerly employed by Hindoo kings to precede them in their journies, 
to command the inhabitants to clear the roads; a very necessary step, in a 
country where there are scarcely any public roads. 

Luke V. 14. “ Offer for thy cleansing, according as Moses commanded.” A Hindoo, 
after recovery from sickness, presents the offerings he had vowed when in dis¬ 
tress; as a goat, or sweetmeats, milk, or any thing directed by thc.shastru. 

Luke viii. §T. “ There met him out of the city a certain man, which had devils long 
time, and ware no clothes, neither abode in any house, but in the tombs.” A 
deranged person, at liberty in the streets,, is almost a singular object in Eng¬ 
land, but it is a very common sight in India; where there are no public asy¬ 
lums for such unfortunate beings. Lunatics wander about in this country in 
all manner of dresses, frequently without any dress at all; some perish while 
wandering from place to place. 

Luke X. 7. “ Go not from house to house.” It would be a great offence among thie 
Hindoos, if a guest, after beiflg made welcome at a house, were to leave it, 
and go to another. 

Luke xiv. 16, &c. ‘'A certain man made a great supper, and bade many.” Mes¬ 
sengers are sent to invite the guests to a Hindoo feast; when not only rela¬ 
tions, but all persons of the same division of cast in the neighbourhood are 
invited. A refusal to attend is considered as a great affront. And yet 
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there is room.” On some occasions, so i^uinerous are the guests, that there id 
not room for them to sit in the yard of tlie person who makes the feast, and 
a larger yard is therefore borrowed. 

Luke XV. 22. “ it nd put shoes on his feet.” in juengai, shoes’of a superior quality 

make one of the distinguishing parts of a person’s dress. Some of these shoes 
cost as much as a hundred roopces a pair. 

Luke xvi. 6. “ Take thy bill, and write down fifty.” In carrying on a running ac¬ 

count with a tradesman, it is common among the Hindoos for the buyer to re¬ 
ceive from the hands of the seller a daily account of the things received, and 
according to this account, written on a slip of paper, and which remains in the 
hands of the buyer, the person is paid. 

Luke xvii. 37. “ Wheresoever the body is, thither will the eagles (rather the vultures) 
be gathered together.” The vulture is equally as ravenous after dead bodies 
as the jackal, and it is very remarkable how suddenly these birds appear af¬ 
ter the death of an animal in the open field, though a single one may not have 
been seen on the spot for a long period before. 

Luke xviii. 15. “ They brought unto him also infants, that he should touch them.” 

When a spiritual guide (gooroo) visits a disciple, the latter takes his child 
to him for his blessing; placing the infant before the gooroo, and forcing its 
head down to hisfeet, the parent solicits his blessing, which he gives in some 
such words as these : “ Live long.” “ Be learned or “ Be rich.” 

Luke XX. 10. “That they should give him of the fruit of the vineyard.” The Hin¬ 
doo corn-merchants, who have lent money to husbandmen, in the time of har¬ 
vest send persons to collect their share of the produce of the field. 

John ii 8. “ Bear unto the governor of the feast.” It is very common for the Hin¬ 

doos to appoint a person, who is expert in conducting the ceremonies of a 
feast, to manage, as governor of the feask Tnis person is seldom the master 
of the house. 

tfohn iv. 6. “ Now Jacob’s well was there.” Cutting pools for public use renders a man 
famous among the Hindoos. 

John iv. 20. “ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain.” Hindoost’hanu abounds 
Avith places, some of them, mountainous, where, the Hindoos think, “ men 
ought to worship.” ■ 
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John V. 9. “ And the man took up his bed, and walked.” The bed of a poor Hindoo 
is seldom any thing besides a single mat, or a cloth as thick as a bed*quilt. 
Men carrying such beds may be seen daily ontlie highway s. 

John viii. (i. ‘‘ Jesus .stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the ground.’' Schools 
for children are frequently held under trees in Bengal, and the children wlio 
are beginning to learn, write the letters of the alphabet in the du.st. This sat cs 
pens, ink, and paper. 

John iv. 27. “ Marvelled that he talked with the woni.nn.” The Prus.sian Testam<Tit 
has it “with a womanand perhaps this is nearer the design ot'tl.e sacred 
writer, for in Easterii countries, at len.^t in Bengal, excepl among the lower 
orders, a man is imver seen talking in the street with a woman of superior 
ca.st: it would he a great scandal to both parties. 

John ix. 2. “ Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was horn blind r” 
The H indoos believe, that most of their misfortunes arise outofthe sins of 
a former birth, and in moments of grief not untie quently break out into ex¬ 
clamations like the following : “Ah ! in a former birth, how manv sins must 
“ I have comniittod, that I am thus uillicled!” “ 1 am now sufl'ering for the 

, “ sins of a former birth ; and the sins tl>at 1 am now comroilting are to fill 

“me with misery in a following birth. 1 here isiio end to my sufibiings!” 

John xi. 31. “Shegoclh uiitothe grave, to weep there.” 1 once saw- tomeMiisulman 
women near Calcutta lying on the new made grave of a relation, and weeping 
bitterly; and 1 am intbrmed, that Musiilman females, in this manner, weep, 
and spread flowers, oyer the graves of relations, at the expiration of four 
days, and forty days, after the interment. 

John xiii. JO. “ He that is washed, needetli not save to wash his feet.” The Hindoos 
walk home from bathing bare foot, and on entering the house wash their Icet 
again. 

John xix 23. “ Without seam, woven from the top throughout.” The clothes of 

a Hindoo, who is not employed in the service of Europeans or Mushlmans, 
are always without a seam. A biamhtin, strict in his religion, would not, 
on any account, put on clothes which had been in the hands of a Mhsulman 
taylor. The Hindoos have no regular tay lurs.- 
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Acts X. 9. “ Peter went upon the house-top to ppj-” Some of the rich Hindoos have 
a room on the top of the house, in which they perform worship daily. 

Acts xiv. 11. “ The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” Innumerable 
accounts are to be found in the Hindoo pooranus, of the descent of Bromha, 
Visbnoo, Shivti, Narfidu, and other gods, in human shape. 

' Acts xiv. 13. “ They brought oxen and garlands,” &c. At tlie time of worship, the 
Hindoo priest places a garland of flowers upon the image. Were Paul and 
Silas, who were to be the objects of worship, to receive the garlands, or the 
oxen intended to be slaughtered ? In cither case, the practice would be con¬ 
formable to that of the Hindoos. 

Acts xxii. 3. “Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel.” This is a term of respect used 
by the apostle towards his preceptor. Similar forms of speech are very com¬ 
mon amongst the Hindoos, as, “ I learnt this at my father’s feet,” instead of 
saying, 1 learnt it of my father. “ I was taught at the feet of such a teach¬ 
er.” “ My teacher’s feet say so.” 

1 Corinthians x. 85. “ Whatsoever is sold in the simmbles, that eat, asking no ques¬ 
tion for conscience sake.” In Orissa, the people buy the boiled rice which 
has been offered to Joghnnat’hii, and all the different casts eat of it together, 
as an act of merit: the same conduct in Bengal would make them outcasts. 
Hindoos eagerly embrace whatever has been offered to an idol; hence it is 
common to see flowers which have been thus offered, placed in the hair of a 
Hindoo. Water that has been thus made sacred is preserved in Hindoo 
houses, and with it they rub their bodies, and occasionally sip a drop, regard¬ 
ing it as the water of life. 

I Corinthians xi. 6. “ If it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her 

be covered.” In Hindoost’hanu, a woman cuts offher hair on the death of 

« 

her husband, as a token of widowhood ; but this action is never performed by 
a married woman, whose hair is considered as an essential ornament. The 
vail of the Hindoo women is nothing more than the garment brought over the 
face; which is always very carefully used by the higher classes of women when 
they appear in the street.: . 

Galatians vi. 17. “ I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” The apostle, no 
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doubt, here referred to his whole bodily appearance, as a sufferer for Christ, 
and perhaps to certain scars 'n his body, from wounds he had received in his 
labours for Christ. Whether this receive any illustration from the conduct of 
the Burnians or not, we cannot decide, but it is very common for a person in 
the service of a Burman, to have indelible marks imprinted on his thighs, and 
other parts of his body, testifying to whom he belongs. Is it fanciful to 8up« 
pose, that the apostle meant to say, Let no man trouble me; I bear indeli* 
ble marks on my body, that 1 belong to Jesus, the Saviour of the world? 
Revelation xiii. 15. “ He had power to give life to the image." The bramhuns, by 

repeating incantations, profess to give eyes and a soul to an image before it 
is worshipped. 

[The author does not suppose, that in these Scripture Illustrations, every fact respecting Hin¬ 
doo manners forms an exact counterpart to the Scripture passage: he is aware^ that some illus¬ 
trations can only he considered as throwing a faint light on the passages with which they are 
connected.] 







